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THE CAUSES OF THE CONFLICT AND 
THE DANGERS AHEAD. 

By ARTHUR DldSY, F.R.G.S. 


HAT IS IT ALL ABOUT?” sa3S 
manj' a puzzled inquiicr. un- 
able to see why Japan and Russia 
should not be able to live as good 
neighbours in Eastern Asia. The 
answer he generally receives is that the 
immediate cause of war is the struggle 
for preponderance in Korea, Japan ie- 
quiiing for her own safet\- and independ- 
ence that no Power but herself shall 
exercise pai amount influence in that dis- 
tressful, ill-governed, but iiatuialh' lich 
country. A glance at the map will show 
how nearly Koiea conceins Japan. A 
hostile Power established in that penin- 
sula would be within a few hours’ steam- 
ing of the Japanese coast. Moreover. 
Korea is, to a great extent, the granar\- of 
Japan; it is a natural leccptacle lor the 
overflow of her constantly-increasing popu- 
lation, and an excellent market for her 
wares. Owing to centuries of seclusion 
and of wretchedlj’ corrupt, inept govern- 
ment. the natural wealth of Korea lies 
for the most part fallow. It is evidentlj' 
1 


Japan’s mission to develop these neglected 
icsources and she has already set about 
the task with her usual cnergj’, devoting 
heiself chief! 3’, so far, to railway con- 
struction. but also making her influence 
felt in everv bianch of trade, of industrv, 
and of finance. Japan has thus created 
foi herself in the Korean Empire iiitei csts 
so considerable that they would alone 
entitle hei to a predomin.'int position in 
that jieninsula. even if its geographical 
situation did not make it so vitally 
important — as a Japanese statesman 
described it. “ An arrow' pointing at 
Japan’s heart ” 

It IS just this geographical fact that 
constitutes the groat strategical importance 
of Korea for Russia also; for Japan, 
established in a fortified position on the 
southern coast, could close the narrow 
seas against the passage of ships jiro- 
ceeding between Russia’s older possessions 
on the Pacific and her newh’ acquired 
territories — “ leased.” or merely tem- 
jjorarih’ occupied,” but still in her grip — 
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on the northern gulfs of the China Seas. 
This danger to her communications by 
sea appears intolerable to Russia, but 
Japan could afford to ignore her objec- 
tions, meeting them with the obvious 
rejoinder that Russia’s presence in Man- 
churia being, by her own showing, purely 
temporary, it cannot be of very serious 
importance to her that the sea-road be- 
tween that region and her own legitimate 
possessions should, in the future, be 
dominated by Japan. Nevertheless, 
Japan was willing, as an evidence of 
her sincere desire for a peaceful under- 
standing with Russia, to undertake not 
to erect any fortifications on the southern 
coast of Korea. 

Korea is, however, not the only bone of 
contention. Were it so, some arrangement 
might have been made possible-something 
short of partition, at one time proposed by 
Russia, or of her other proposal that a 
broad strip of tlic northern part of the 
country should be “ neutralised,” of course 
with a right of way for Russia across it ; 
for Japan could not admit either of these 
schemes : the first would have done 
awaj'- with that “ independence and 
territorial integrity ” (however nominal) 
of Korea to which Japan and Britain 
stand pledged by their alliance ; the 
other appeared undesirable to a nation 
like the Japanese, who have carefully 
noted Russia’s tendency to spread like a 
spot of oil from any place on the map 
where she has once obtained a footing. 

If the Korean question might possibly 
have been laid at rest, at all events for 
some years to come, this was not the 
case with the position of Russia in 
Manchuria. The mere fact of her pre- 
sence, in great force, in that nominally 
Chinese territory, bitterly galling to Japan 
at any time, had of late been rendered 


little short of scandalous by the cynical 
way in which the Tsar’s representatives 
lightly treated the gross breach of faith 
they had caused their august Master to 
commit by not keeping the solemn 
promise to evacuate by a fixed date. 
This disregard of national pledges was, 
indeed, an affront to other Powers be- 
sides J apan ; to America it was a direct 
and open snub, as the most positive 
assurances of evacuation had been given 
to her, and were claimed, too soon, as 
a triumph for her diplomacy ! 

America and Britain have repeatedly 
intimated that the policy of the Open 
Door — that is, of equal rights and 
advantages for all nations trading with 
the Chinese Empire — was their chief con- 
cern in the Far East, and so far Russia 
has not actually slammed the Door in 
their faces. Some shrewd observers main- 
tain that the Door is really only ajar, 
and that they have noticed signs of its 
moving slowly and noiselessly, towards 
closing, but officially the Door is still open 
in Manchuria Japan, however, claimed 
from Russia a formal treaty engagement 
for the fulfilment of her oft-repeated 
pledges that she would loosen her iron 
grip on what is still, in the eye of the 
law of nations, Chinese territory. Japan 
was willing that Russia should continue 
to enjoy the advantages in Manchuria 
she had bullied or cajoled China into 
granting, but she insisted on the recog- 
nition, in treaty form, of China's sovereign 
rights over that territory. For Japan 
knows full well the real meaning of 
Russia’s continued presence in that region. 
She knows what Russia wants. What is 
it ? 

Russia’s object, steadfastly, unswerv- 
ingly pursued, with marvellous patience 
and boldness and skill, is of such a 
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stupendous magnitude that even her Almighty has singled them out from 


most determined opponents admit its 
grandeur, and must respect those who 
have, for generations, striven towards its 
fulfilment. 

It is nothing less than supremacy in 
Asia, to be obtained by means of the 
establishment of such naval and military 
predominance, at first in the northern 
hall of the continent, as would place the 
untold resources of the huge Chinese 
Emjnre, and its teeming population, 
at the disposal, in course of time, of 
the .Northern Conqueror (already Lord 
of the enormous tracts of Siberia, some 
day to rival Canada in productiveness), 
and thus make him Arbiter of the destinies 
of the peoples of Asia, and Ruler of the 
Pacific. A vast conception, truly, but 
one that seems to the minds of millions 
of Russians, even after the heavy blow 
their naval prestige has just received, 
simply a forecast of what will surely 
happen, all in good time. Nor are all 
the subjects of the Tsar particularly 
elated at the prospect. Many of them 
appreciate the tremendous difficulties 
in the way of its accomplishment, 
and deplore the terrible expenditure of 
blood and treasure it has entailed and 
wifi continue to entail. But the Russian 
is, by nature, a fatalist, and he looks 
upon this unceasing onward march of his 
nation to the conquest of vast new 
dominions as inevitable. “It is the 
destiny of Holy Russia ! ” So think nine 
out of ten of those Russians who think 
at all. It is this fatalism that imbues the 
eastward march of the Russian millions 
with such grave importance for other 
nations. The Russians see in their 
grand destiny” the manifest expres- 
sion of God’s will, for it is their 
firm conviction, as a nation, that the 


all the peoples to be the saviours of the 
world. They believe that, in the fulness 
of time, all the other nations — and 
especially those that now rejoice in the 
possession of what they term freedom — 
will turn to Russia in their extremity, 
and, worn out b}’ anarchy, tired and 
weakened by what many Russians call 
“ the debauch of libert}’,” will ask to be 
taken under the benign sway of the 
autocratic Tsar, “ the Father of his 
People.” and will seek rest and salvation 
in the bosom of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. And this is not the belief only 
of fanatical peasants, of mystic priests, 
or of dreamy jirofessors ; it is the faith, 
deeply-rooted and ever active, of- the 
men who are now ruling the Russian 
Empire. It comes as a shock when such 
convictions are suddenly revealed by one 
of those bland, highly-polished, deeply- 
learned men, and the shock is intensified 
when one notes the inspired tones in 
which they are spoken, the fanatical 
flashing of the otherwise mild ep^es, the 
whole transfiguration of the man. It was 
in moments of such exaltation that the 
Russians formed the plans that re- 
arranged the map of Asia ; it is this spirit, 
this fervour, in which religious zeal and 
patriotism become one feeling, that 
make the soldiers of the Tsar dangerous 
opponents for the Japanese to meet. 

Strong as this national and religious 
impulse is with the Russians, a spirit still 
stronger, because more actively enthu- 
siastic, burns in Japanetee hearts. It is 
as fine an emotion as any race has ever 
felt, a spirit that makes heroes of a whole 
nation when the need arises; Yamato 
Damashi-i, the Spirit of Old Japan. 

The astonished world has just seen 
a clear manifestation of what that 
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indomitable spirit can accomplish. The 
great drama on which the curtain has 
now risen wUl reveal many more in- 
stances of its operation. 

The die is now cast, and the nations 
stand, with bated breath, in presence of 
the beginning of a gigantic conflict, the 
end of which no man can foresee. 

It is, indeed, a moot point whether the 
struggle now commencing, however vast 
its proportions, may not ultimately prove 
to have been but the opening scene of 
the War of the Nations — merely, the 
preliminary skirmish of the Battle of 
Armageddon. Earnest efforts are. un- 
doubtedly. being made by all the aircat 
civilised Powers, and especially by the 
E'nited States, to restrict to the original 
op])onents. Jajian and Russia, the con- 
flict the neutral nations have not been 
able to i)re\-cnt : but there is no certainty 
that they will be successful. Rather is 
it to bo feared that the conflagration 
now kindled in the Far East may sjuead 
like burning oil. and invoh'e nation after 
nation in its devastating flames. 

This terrible contingency niav occur, 
whatever the immediate result of the 
hostilities between the forces of the two 
Empires who have just drawn swords. 
In the event of Russia’s numbers bearing 
down, at the end of a protracted struggle, 
the resistance of Japan’s gallant warriors, 
Britain could not allow Japan, her friend 
and ally, to be so crippled by the victor as 
to debar her, for many years to come, from 
her legitimate position as a Great Power in 
Eastern Asia and on the Northern Pacific 
Ocean. It is hardly to be expected that the 
Muscovite, flushed by ultimate victory, 
would restrain his hand in response to any 
representations, however weighty, from 
Britain. The serious threat of force 
could alone influence him, and that only 


were he to find himself, at the close of 
a long and exhausting war, isolated in 
presence of stern and resolute Britain. 
Such isolation might, indeed, be the case 
were it not for the strong probability 
that France would have to support 
Russia were she confronted by two 
opponents (in that case Japan and 
Britain), just as, by the terms of the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance, we are bound 
to assist Japan by force of arms should 
she have to encounter more than one 
hostile Power at a time. 

The danger of Britain’s being drawn 
into the whirlpool is almost as great in the 
contrary event. France, in spite of her re- 
cent entrance into closer and more friendly 
relations with Britain, would hardly be 
likely to continue to stand idly by whilst 
the " friendly and allied nation,” her 
much-j)etted comrade, Russia, was being 
humiliated by the victory of an adversary 
so very much smaller, and that foe an 
Asiatic nation. Russia’s ultimate defeat 
by Japan would mean the crumbling into 
dust of her prestige, the total loss of her 
masterful grip on Manchuria, the vanishing 
into thin air of her intended predominance 
in China and Korea, the hojjelessness of her 
dream of mastery on the Pacific, the 
shattering of her asjjirations to the 
suzerainty of all Asia. The wreck of her 
-Asiatic power would inevitably entail her 
deposition from her j^roud eminence in 
Europe, where the nations would no longer 
stand in awe of the colossus when the 
Japanese sword had completely shattered 
its feet of clay. The Government of the 
French Republic, as at present constituted, 
would be loth to plunge France into war, 
especially as it would entail a conflict 
with Britain, to save Russia from such 
downfall ; but behind that Government 
stands the French people, still, to a 
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great extent, enamoured with Russia — 
the thrifty French people, who have, 
out of their hard-earned savings, financed 
their Muscovite ally, both his State 
Treasury and his industries and railways, 
to the enormous amount of four hundred 
and forty million pounds sterling / Out 
of this sum, advanced by their French 
friends, the Russians have defra3'ed the 
cost of their great railwaj- across Asia 
and of its branch line to the shores 


the great duel, and to draw swords against 
each other on behalf, nominally, of the 
principals, but in reality in defence of 
their own interests. Such a prospect is, 
indeed, terrible to contemplate. It might 
be rendered more remote could either 
party hope for the accession to its side 
of a third partner so powerful as to 
weigh down the scale in its favour to 
an extent that would render a conflict 
almost too hazardous for the opponents 
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of the China Sea, and of that large 
fleet they have so rapidly built, 
“ almost secretly ” (as Captain Ottlej^ 
R.N., formerly British Naval Attache 
at St. Petersburg, said in a recent speech). 
Well may the French people feel intensely 
concerned in the fortunes of their huge 
debtor ! 

There lies the awful danger lurking in 
the dim future of the Russo-Japanese 
conflict : the possibility of Britain and 
France being driven to abandon their 
original positions as passive seconds in 


to undertake. Such might be the case 
were the United States of America to 
declare themselves openlj', by word and 
deed — for mere- words have lost their 
efficacy in the world’s affairs when the 
guns have once spoken — on the side to- 
wards which their sympathies undoubtedly 
incline and on which, did the majority of 
Americans but know it, their real interests 
lie. But the very fact that America re- 
frained from the determined action that 
w^ould, if taken in concert with Britain, 
have prevented this terrible war from 
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breaking out, inspires but faint hope of 
her realising, at the present juncture, her 
new responsibilities as a Great Power on 
the Pacific. She has, it is true, taken 
the lead in striving to obtain an inter- 
national agreement for the preservation 
of the neutrality of China and the integrity 
of her territory, and such an effort is de- 
serving of appreciation; but the experi- 
ence of the notorious “ Concert of the 
Powers ” during the repression of the 
anti-foreign outbreak in China, in 1900, 
induces scepticism as to the value of 
international “ agreements ’’ relating to 
the Far East,. 

There is another great World-Power 
whose influence, thrown into either scale, 
might entirely change the issue of the 
conflict ; but the repeated declarations of 
German ]iolicy with regard to the Far 
East have loudly emphasised the Kaiser’s 
resolve not to be drawn into the quarrel. 
Germany is not sorry to see two Great 
Powers (especially since one of them is 
a powerful neighbour) exhausting their 
fighting strength against each other ; the 
shrewd Teuton hopes to do a good deal 
of business with both belligerents, and 
— who knows ? — some unconsidered but 
valuable trifle may, somehow, fall to 
his share in the end. Officially, Ger- 
many favours Russia, a good understand- 
ing with that Power having alwaj's been 
a cardinal point in German policy ; but 
the majority of the German people 
symjjathise in their hearts with Japan, 
only they dare not express their feeling 
openly for fear of giving pleasure to the 
British ! Germany is, however, still a 
“ dark horse ” in Far Eastern politics, 
and with a ruler like the Kaiser it is not 
safe to forecast any line of conduct as 
likely to be pursued by her. 

There is another “ dark horse ” in the 


Far East— China. What part China may 
ultimately take in the conflict remains an 
unknown quantity ; but it seems likely 
that her present rulers will continue to 
“ sit on the fence ” until some decisive 
victory may indicate which way the 
tiger-cat of war is jumping. Should 
Japan appear to be victorious, on land 
as w'ell as at sea, there is but little 
doubt that China would turn and 
rend the Russians, at whose hands 
she has suffered much that was particu- 
larly galling to her stiff-necked pride. 
Whether the Chinese Imperial Govern- 
ment — that is, the Empress-Dowager and 
her advisers — side openly with one or 
other of the belligerents, or whether China 
remain officially neutral, there is a strong 
probability that considerable numbers of 
Chinese — especially young men of the 
Reform Part}’, the only ones in whom 
anything akin to the patriotic spirit, as 
understood in other countries, can be 
said to exist — will join, or, at least, aid, 
the forces of their former enemies and 
just and lenient conquerors in their 
fight against Russia. 

Besides these purely Chinese volun- 
teers, the roving horsemen of Manchuria, 
arrant robbers many of them, plying 
their trade in well-armed bands, are 
sure to seize the welcome opportunity of 
harassing the Russians. These half-wild 
horsemen w'ould, with a little training 
under Ja]ianese officers, usefully supple- 
ment the Japanese cavalry, numerically 
far too w'eak in proportion to the other 
arms. Important as the assistance would 
be that these Manchurian bands, and the 
Irregular Horse that could easily be 
raised amongst the great hordes of Mongol 
Tartars, could bring to the side of Japan, 
there is one aspect of the matter that 
renders their employment undesirable 
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from the humanitarian point of view. 
It applies equally to participation in the 
conflict by Chinese. The fate of any 
Russians who might happen to fall, 
wounded or unwounded, into the hands 
of Ch'nese, Manchurians, or Mongols, is 
too terrible to contemplate. The long- 
pent-up revenge for the atrocities com- 
mitted by the- 
Tsar’s troops 
in suppressing 
the so-called 
"Boxer" out- 
break would 
be wreaked 
upon them 
with all the 
fiendish inge- 
nuity of Chinese 
cruelty, and 
this in spite of 
the strenuous 
efforts of the 
Japanese 
officers who 
might be at- 
tached to these 
irregular 
troops, to make 
them conform 
to the usages 
of warfare be- 
tween civilised 
nations. Such efforts would be looked upon 
by Chinese, Manchu, and Mongol as mere 
sentimental weakness ; they would prob- 
ably fail to check the barbaric ferocitr' of 
the Irregulars, and Russia and her friends 
would hasten to cast the opprobrium for 
their crimes on Japan. The Japanese 
Government are fully alive to this danger, 
and will certainly discourage the em- 
barrassing offers of aid they may receive. 

The whole question of the effect the 


Russo-Japanese conflict may produce on 
China is so vast, so fraught with tremen- 
dous possibilities affecting the whole 
world, that imagination boggles at it. 
One may best estimate its supreme imiDort- 
ance when one considers that the ultimate 
triumph of Russia would leave China, 
with her teeming millions, at her mercy ; 

whereas the 
victory of 
J apan would 
drive the Chin- 
ese into the 
arms of the 
conquerors. 
Signs are not 
wanting that 
China, and cs- 
pcciall}- t h e 
best and most 
promising cle- 
ment in her 
vast i)0)')ula- 
tion, is already 
turning for 
guidance t o 
Japan. Well 
may we hold 
our breath 
when we think 
of what it 
would mean 
for the four 
hundred millions of Chinese to allow 
their extraordinary vitality, their un- 
doubted intelligence, their unrivalled in- 
dustr}' and thrift, to be guided by their 
Japanese cousins into new channels ; their 
sterling qualities applied, under that en- 
lightened tuition, to the development — 
under good, honest government and 
with the help of all the resources of 
Western science — of the wonderful natural 
resources of the Celestial Empire. Under 
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Japanese leadership and instruction, even 
the unmilitary Chinese race would prob- 
ably be able to produce land and sea 
forces strong enough to make their 
country secure from foreign aggression 
and competent to hold her own in inter- 
national m a t- 
ters. The fight- 
ing strength of 
China’s mil- 
lions, thus 
added to the 
naval and mili- 
tary power of 
victorious J a - 
p a n, might 
well exercise a 
potent i n fl u - 
encc in Europe, 
in America, 
and even in 
Australia. That 
prospect, how- 
ever, fades into 
insign ificance 
before the cer- 
tainty of the 
tremendous 
competition 
the rest of the 
world would 
have to face in 
industries, in commerce, and the carry- 
ing trade by sea, were China to throw 
in her lot with Japan and to lake 
her as her “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” Four hundred millions of 
workers, toiling unremittingly for in- 
finitesimal wages, would constitute an 
army of labour before which the other 
nations, ever striving for more leisure 
and higher pay, might well quail ! 
Portentous as the results of Japan’s 
triumph might thus be, they would, in 


1 1 

all probabilit}^ be far less dangerous to 
the interests of the rest of the world than 
an ultimate Russian victory. That event 
would make Russia, at no distant date, 
the arbiter of the destinies of Asia, and 
give her a j^reponderance in Europe that 
would be a 
standing men- 
ace to all free 
nations. 

It may serve 
to give a good 
idea of the far- 
reaching possi- 
bilities of the 
Russo - J apanese 
conflict if at- 
l c n t i o n be 
drawn to an- 
other quarter 
in uhich it may 
easily bring 
forth moment- 
ous results. 
Russia’s naval 
force in Ihe Pa- 
cific hasalrcad}^ 
in the first 
twenty- our 
hours of the war, 
practically su:- 
cumbed to the 
onslaught of the Japanese warships, 
and the Tsar may be under the neces- 
sity of replacing his lost vessels by 
others taken from his fleet in the Black 
Sea. In order to reach the Far East 
these ships must pass through the Turkish 
waters of the Bosphorus, and through 
the narrow gateway of the Dardanelles. 
The Sultan has the right, confirmed by 
international treaties, to close that pas- 
sage to all foreign ships of war. Should 
he, yielding to Russian threats or cajolery, 
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give free passage to the Tsar’s ships, 
other Powers would not be slow to claim 
the same privilege, and Constantinople 
would lie at the mercy of any maritime 
nation cunning enough to lead up to its 
opportunity and bold enough to seize it 
at the right moment. Should the Sultan, 
as is more probable, take his firm stand 
on his treaty rights, Russia might attempt 
to force a passage for her ships. This 
would be an act of war against the Otto- 
man Empire that would rouse the Turks 
to fury. They have old scores to pay off 
against their hereditary foe, the Mus- 


covite, and another Russo-Turkish war, 
with the attendant horrors sure to ensue 
from the Balkan States joining in the 
fray, would deluge South - Eastern 
Europe, and probably Asia Minor, with 
blood. 

Enough has been said to prove the 
world-wide importance of the . war now 
commencing. It stands to reason that it 
behoves every thinking man and woman, 
especially those of the English-speaking 
nations, to watch closely the progress of 
the conflict, as they will be able to do in 
the pages of this " History.” 
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CHEMULPO. THE PORT OF SEOUL. 


THE HISTORY 

OF 

THE RUSSO - JAPANESE WAR. 

PRELUDE. 

THE FIRST SHOT. 


O N February 8th, 1904, Chemulpo, 
the insignificant port of an insig- 
nificant capital, suddenly became, for a 
brief period, the most famous and inter- 
esting place in the whole world. For in 
its immediate vicinity was fired from a 
Russian gun-boat the first shot in the 
great conflict between the great Colossus 
of the North and the Island Nation 
of the Far East. Not till the following 
da\' did that shot have locally any sefrious 
sequel, and, in the meantime, another 
and much more lurid incident had 
emphasised the breaking-out of hostilities 
between the two Powers mentioned. 
But “ first shots ” in great international 
struggles have an interest all their own, 
and the day’s doings at Chemulpo on 
that fateful Monday demand precedence 
on that account in any faithful narrative 
of the war. 

In the afternoon several foreign war- 


ships were lying in the channel, some 
three miles from Chemulpo, which con- 
stitutes the anchorage of that minor 
port. The British Navy was represented 
by the fine cruiser Talbot, and at other 
moorings lay the American warshiii Vicks- 
burg, the Elba and Pascal flying the 
Italian and French flags respectively, and 
the T'nn'ng. one of the newest and best 
of Russia's protected cruisers. During 
the afternoon another Russian warship, 
the Korietz. had weighed anchor, and 
towards evening was to be seen leaving 
the harbour 

The shadow of coming events lay 
heavily on port and shipping in this 
apparently sequestered corner of the 
busy world. For it was known that 
diplomatic relations between Russia and 
Japan had come to an abrupt close, 
and that, to all intents and purposes, the 
nations were in a state of war. It is not 
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proposed here to discuss in detail the 
negotiations which for nearlj? half a year 
had be&n proceeding with an almost 
exasperating tardiness, marked by half- 
calculated procrastination on the one side, 
on the other by elaborate patience. But 


received at Tokio, was held to be un- 
satisfactory. The Russian Government 
was, accordingh', asked to reconsider it. 
On January 6th, 1904, a further reply 
was forthcoming, which, again, was re- 
garded as falling far short of Japan s 



it may be very briefly stated that on 
August 1 2th. 1903, the Japanese Gov ern- 
ment had proposed to the Russian 
Government a basis of agreement with 
reference to the mutual recognition of the 
interests of the two countries in Man- 
churia and Korea. In spite of earnest 
representations on the part of the Japan- 
ese Foreign Office, the Russian reply was 
delayed until December nth, and, when 


requirements. On January 13th a re- 
newed request was made by Japan that 
the Russian Government would recon- 
sider certain of the questions raised. To 
this Japanese note no reply had been 
rece ved in Tokio on February 5th, 
although the Russian Government had 
been frequently urged to expedite the 
matter. On February 6th it was under- 
stood in Europe that the reply had been 
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forwarded on February 4th to the Russian 
Viceroy of the Far East for transmission 
to Baron von Rosen, the Russian Minister 
at Tokio. Presumably it would in the 
ordinary course have been delivered on 
the 6th, but on the 5th J apan had formally 


J apan forthwith, and on Sunday, February 
7th, it was known to the civilised world 
that war might break out at any moment. 

Returning to Chemulpo, where we 
left the Korietz slowly steaming out to 
sea — an old lo-knot gun-boat, she was 
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intimated to the Russian Government 
that she would wait no longer, and that 
she had decided to cease further negoti- 
ations, to recall her Ministers from St. 
Petersburg, and to take steps to protect 
her interests at stake. As a consequence 
of this intimation orders were issued to 
the Russian Minister at Tokio to leave 


incapable of any very sprightly move- 
ment — ^it was about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon w'hen this luckless vessel took upon 
itself the responsibility of actually com- 
mencing the Russo-Japanese War. She 
was passing Round Island, which lies 
outside Chemulpho harbour, when a 
vision which, under other circumstances. 
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would have been an inspiring one, was 
gradually revealed to the Russian com- 
mander, Captain Bielaev, and his crew. 
In rapid succession there came into view 
several transports, escorted bj' a cruiser 
division of the Japanese fleet, and some 
torpedo boats. Well might the Russians 
have felt misgivings as they “ sized up ” 
that workmanlike contingent. For, al- 
though of the six attendant cruisers fi%’e 
were vessels of about half the size of the 
Korielz's late consort in Chemulpo har- 
bour, the sixth was the big armoured 
ship, Asnim, which was half as large 
again as the Varyag, and with the appear- 
ance of which many Englishmen are 
familiar. Probably, too, Captain Bielaev 
was aware that the division was com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Uriu, an officer 
of verj’ remarkable attainments, and one 
of the youngest of Japan’s admirals. 
Now only forty-six years of age. Admiral 
Uriu received his early naval training in 
the United States ; he was actively 
employed on the Stafl during the Chino- 
Japauese War ; and his name and repu- 
tation will, of course, have been familiar 
to the Russian Navy. 

However, Captain Bielaev seems to 
have been in no way daunted b}' the 
imposing approach of the Japanese 


squadron, any one of the cruisers in 
which could have sunk him in a few 
minutes, and, as one of the Japane.se 
torpedo-boats came within short range of 
him, one of his guns “ spoke.” Thus, in 
a moment of passionate . foolhardiness, 
strangely typical of Russia’s action in 
provoking the resentment of a Power 
temporarily and locally, at any rate, far 
stronger than herself, was fired the first 
shot of the war. 

That shot, like so much of Russia’s 
“bluff” against Japan, missed its mark. 
Nor was it immediately countered by 
effective Japanese reprisals. A couple of 
torpedoes were discharged at the Korietz, 
but did not hit her ; and Captain Bielaev, 
finding discretion the better part of 
valour, ran back to rejoin the Varyag in- 
side the harbour. 

The Japanese ships continued their 
passage, and, in due course, four batta- 
lions of Japanese infantry, aggregating 
some three thousand men, were landed 
from the transports, an operation which 
would have been impossible in the eye of 
any but a very inferior enemy. Sub- 
sequently Chemulpo was occupied by 
a Japanese detachme'nt, the remainder 
of the troops continuing the march to 
Seoul. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FIRST BLOOD TO JAPAN ! — THE ATTACKS AT PORT ARTHUR. 


I T is nearing midnight. In the roadstead 
outside the strongly fortified harbour 
of Port Arthur the bulk of the Russian 
fleet in the Far East lies at anchor. In- 
side the land-locked bay which forms the 
harbour there is ice, and, partly because 
of this, the Russian warships are moored 
in the outer anchorage. They are also, 
perhaps, contemplating an early move- 
ment in view of the tidings that a diplo- 
matic rupture with J apan has triken 
place. Sombre shapes of steel, bristling 
with great guns, they lie in seeming 
absolute security, under the advanced 
works of one of the strongest fortresses 
in the world. Seven huge battleships are 
here — the Petropavlosk (the flagship of 
Vice-Admiral Stark), the Poltava, Sevas- 
topol, Peresviet, Retvisan, Pobieda, and 
2 


Tsarevitch, with the cruisers Novik, Bayan, 
Diana, Askold, and Boyarin. 

This powerful fleet has presumed heavily 
on its inert strength. No special pre- 
cautions have been taken against sur- 
prise beyond the sending out of a patrol 
of three torpedo-boats. All the destroyers 
and other light craft which might well 
have secured the squadron from insidious 
attack have been withdrawn into the 
harbour. On shore the harbour lights 
and beacons are burning as usual, and 
it is said that a circus in the town has 
enticed many men away from the forts, 
and possibly some of the offleers from 
the ships. The sea is calm, the air is 
clear, the moon is shining, and Russia 
and Japan are to all ntents and purposes 
in a state of war. Heaven help the 
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British Navy if ever, in such circum- 
stances as these, a squadron of it is so 
careless of the danger which may leap 
on a sudden from out the tingling still- 
ness of the night ! 

It is nea.-ing midnight, and the great 
fleet and the frowning batteries beyond 
are hushed in sleep. Surely, despite all 
negligence, the real risk is small. What, 
save a fleet of immensely superior weight 
and power, whose approach would have 
been manifest to the torpedo-boat patrol, 
would venture on such a night to attack 
battleships grouped in front of such a 
back ng of fortress artillery ? As giving 
some idea of the inherent strength of a 
naval force like this, even at rest, let us 
take a single ship and note its qualities, 
both of resistance and offence. What a 
capacity to repel, as well as to deliver 
attack, is indicated in a monster like 
the Tsan'vilch with its displacement of 
over 13.000 tons its four 12-inch and 
twelve 6 inch turret guns and powerful 
lighter armament, its gun-protection of 
from seven to eleven inches of specially 
hardened armour. Even without its 
engines of over 16 000 horse-jjower, giving 
a s] 3 ecd of eighteen knots, such a vessel 
is in itself a powerful floating fortress, a 
single discharge from the broadside guns 
of wh'ch means a hurtling mass of nearly 
three tons of steel, and from the armoured 
sides of which the projectiles of Nelson's 
day would have rebounded like peas. 
Yet there are foes wh’ch can strike swift 
and sudden terror even in such a strong 
citadel as this. A modern poet has, in 
language aptly fitted to their dread pur- 
pose and swift, stealthy oncoming, de- 
scribed those foes under the title which 
Carlyle gave to the "Valkyrs of Norse 
myth. When the shades of this moment- 
ous night closed in on the Russian fleet. 


the “ Choosers of the Slain were not 
far distant, and as the hours crept on, so 
they have crept on to their grim, aiqmin ted 
task. 

In another quarter of an hour it will 
be midnight. Suddenly the air is rent 
with a dull explosion. The searchlights 
of the Russian warships start into radi- 
ance. and a rattle of machine guns and 
small arms follows. The Japanese are 
attacking with torpedo-boats, and have 
already succeeded in torpedoing one of 
Russia’s finest battleships ! Close to the 
stronghold, which, at Russia’s instance 
was wrested from Japan in 1895, and 
which less than three years later was in 
the Bear’s own grip, the Island Nation 
is dealing her enemj- a blow, the tidings 
of which will to-morrow throw great 
continents into wonderment and solemn 
thought. 

The scene is one of mingled confusion 
and deliberate devastation. J apanese tor- 
pedo-boats are rushing at full si)eed along 
the whole line of Russian ships, and in 
the distance are now dimly revealed the 
shaiies of four Japanese cruisers, the van- 
guard of the main fleet under Admiral 
Togo’s command. On these the Russian 
warships and the forts on shore open fire 
with their larger guns, while the lighter 
armaments continue to hark out a savage 
greeting to the flying torpedo-boats. But 
the “ Choosers of the Slain ” dash on. their 
throbbing engines shaking them from 
stem to stern, the sea parting in cleft 
billows from their bows ; and two other 
torpedoes take effect on the great Russian 
hulls silhouetted against the beams of 
electric light. The Japanese cruisers open 
fire at long range, and bursting shells fall 
among the Russian fleet and the fortifi- 
cations of the harbour. Their task mag- 
nificently accomplished, the torpedo-boats 
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return to the attendant squadron, the 
latter suddenly withdraws, and the Rus- 
sians are left with their former assumed 
superiority of nava' strength irrevoc- 
ab y destro3'ed in half an hour. Thus 
ends the most daring, the most success- 
ful torpedo attack in histor)' ; ends with 
a loss to the attackers of but four men 
killed and fifty-four wounded, and wth- 
out injury to their brilliantly handled 
shi])s. 

Morning reveals two great Russian 
battleships — the Tsarevitch and Rclvisan 
— and the cruiser Pallada lying to all 
appearances hopelessly disabled at the 
entrance to the harbour. Examination 
shows that all have received damage 
which has placed them at least temporarily 
hors de combat ; and Admiral Alexeieff, 
the Tsar’s Viceroy of the Far East, is 
constra’.ncd regretfully to telegraph to his 
Imperial Master the news of an initial and 
terrible reverse. Nor will it be many 
hours before the wires tremble with 
messages of fresh disaster to Holy Russia’s 
arms. 

Such an episode as the above has an 


individual interest of a sufficiently ex- 
citing sort. But modern warfare does 
not tend to the contemplation of isolated 
battle pictures, especially when the side 
that has dealt a heavy blow has dealt it 
on the offensive, and has not been crippled 
in dealing it. Before they felt the first 
torpedo shock that Monday night, the 
Russians had not, we are told, e.xpected 
an attack for three or four days. Indeed, 
they may themselves have hoped to take 
the initiative. But we may be sure that, 
when that terrible half-hour was over, 
the first thought in the minds of two- 
thirds of the Russians in and around 
Port Arthur was when another onslaught 
might be made by foes which had already 
showed themselves so full of dash and 
daring. Nor had the fleet and forts to 
wait long before their doubts in this 
direction were vigorously solved. 

The sun rose very red on the morning 
of the gth, disclosing on the horizon three 
two-funnelled cruisers at a distance of 
several miles. These scouts, from whose 
masts another Rising Sun — that which 
is carried on the flag of Japan — fluttered 
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in the chill air, remained calmly taking 
note of the fleet among which their mos- 
quito comrades had wrought such havoc. 
For two hours unmolested they remained 
within long distance range, while the 
Russians made shift to render aid to 
their disabled ships, and to prepare for 
further eventualities. There were, ac- 
cording to an eye-witness, now Ijing in 
the roadstead outside Port Arthur five 
effective battleships, five effective cruisers, 
one volunteer cruiser, one gun-vessel, one 
training-ship, and seventeen torpedo- 
boats and destroyers, the last-named 
being grouped near the harbour entrance. 

About II a.m. the main Japanese fleet 
swept majestically into view on the 
horizon, and a glorious sight it must have 
been. Sixteen magnificent warshi]5s were 
to be descried in battle formation, in- 
cluding Japan’s six battleships, Mikasa, 
Hatsuse, .Asahi, Shikishima, Yashima, and 
Fuji, the first four fitted to meet any 


very striking personality. It was he who 
struck the first blow in the Chino- Japan- 
ese War by sinking the transport Kow- 
sliing with a shot from the Naniwa, and 
at Port Arthur, flying his flag on the great 
battleshi]') Mikasa, he enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of all his countryman. 
A short, stout man, silent and reserved 
in manner, and known to be possessed 
of splendid courage and resolution, he 
ow^ something to British education, for 
he “ went to school ” on the British 
training ship Worcester. His right-hand 
man, Admiral Kamimura, also knows 
England well, having come to this country 
when the battleship Asahi rvas building 
on the Clyde. He was to have taken 
command of that vessel, but was wanted 
in Japan, and was urgently recalled. He 
commanded the cruiser Akitsushima in 
the battle of the Yalu, and has long been 
looked uj'on as assured of a brilliant 
future. 


vessel afloat, and all of immense pow'er 
and recent construction. Several of 
the cruisers also were of the / 

first class, among them being / 

the mighty Idziimo, which to / 

all intents and purposes is a j 

small battleship, and carried j 

on this occasion the flag of / 
Rear - Admiral / 

Kamimura, 

commanding 

the Second ^ 

Division. The ^ j 

whole of this 

splendid fleet | 

was under the j . .--Ji; ' 

command of -y . . 

Togo, the • 

‘‘Nelson of 


But we must 
not linger too 


u 
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Japan,” and a 
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long over these pereonal details. The 
Russians are waiting to see wliat the new- 
comers intend doing, and already their shii)s 

are in motion, not ^YitVl a view of going out 


combat, in which their splendid shooting 
will give them the advantage. 

Between eleven and half-past the game 
begins. A tlash breaks out from one of 



to meet ilio enemy, luit in order not to 
present stationary targets Tito gunners 
in the forts are at their ]x>sts, and all is 
ready cither for a game of long bowls or 
a deadly contest at close quarters. The 
Japanese know their strength, and also 
that of the forts behind the Pnssian 
fleet. Their option is for a long-distance 


the Ja]ianese vessels, and 850 lb. of steel 
drops near the entrance of the harbour 
where the torpedo-boats are lying. The 
Russians reply, their cruisers fighting as 
a first line, their battleships in constant 
motion in rear, never more than a mile 
and a half from the shore. The rate of 
fire on both sides is slow, and it is noticed 
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that many of the Russian shells fall short. 
But the Japanese aim is excellent, and 
one great Russian ship after another is 
struck by the terrible shells from the 
i2-in. guns of the attacking fleet. The 
forts take their share in this impressive 
combat. Armed with scores of modern 
and powerlul guns, their batteries vomit 
discharge alter discharge of huge pro- 
jectiles specially shaped to pierce the 
armour platmg of a warship, and certain 
of carrying deatli and destruction if 
correctly sped on their grim enands : 
for in them are charges of melinite, that 
evil compound of picric acid which not 
only scatters broadcast the jagged frag- 
ments of its steel casing, and rends like 
paper anj' resisting substance which the 
shell has penetrated, but sheds no.vious 
fumes which iioison the air and kill men 
like flies. 

Ill lew equal areas arc there to be found 
so many possibilities in the way of “vile 
guns and villainous saltpetre ” as in the 
works at Port Arthur this Tuesday 
morning. The surrounding eminences 
literall)' bristle with batteries of long- 
range artillery, those at the harbour 
entrance being specially formidable. Here 
there are four monsters of sixtv-thrcc tons 


each, and several batteries of Canet 
quick-firers, while along the hills that 
overhang the sea there are simply miles 
of parapet from the embrasures of which 
guns are now' roaring. But the range is 
a long one, and the attacking ships pre- 
sent no easy mark. From the forts as 
well as from the Russian fleet the shots 
fall ineffectively into the sea water, the 
shells bursting on impact with the surface 
but in futile fury. 

The Japanese ship-s are beautifully 
handled, and their aim is sure. Officers 
and men, though full of ardour and war- 
like exultation, jjerform their tasks as 
steadily as if at manceuvres, and the 
captains derive from their two admirals 
a splendid example of forceful and reso- 
lute dcm.eanour. There is no haste and 
confusion. Gun after gun speaks to good 
puqwse, and levelled glasses show that 
forts as well as the hostile ships are feeling 
the effect of the bombardment. It is on 
the Russian cruisers and battleships that 
the fire is mainly directed, for it is far 
more important for Japan to cripple the 
Russian Navy than it is to inflict such 
trilling damage as can be inflicted from 
the sea on fortifications like those of 
Port Arthur. But, from time to time, a 
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heavy shell is hurled into the works 
overlooking the harbour, and on the 
sununit of one fort two in succession burst 
with evident effect. Some thirty pro- 
jectiles are said to have fallen beyond 
the harbour into the town, and through- 
out the forty minutes’ duration of the 
bombardment there must be few mortals 
within the full range of the Japanese 
guns that do not feel some effect, if only 
of transient apprehension, from that 
deliberate, precise, and far-reaching fire. 

An episode is furnished by the plucky 
but rash behaviour of the Russian 
cruiser, Novik, under command of Captain 
von Essen. Little more than a scout, 
with practically no protection in the 
shape of armour, she has the gift of speed, 
for her boilers are British-built by Thorney- 
croft, and she can make her twenty-five 
knots an hour, or could do before this 
fateful Tuesday. She is described as 
“ rather a pet toy of the Russian Navy,” 
and in her own department should have 
proved invaluable. But small cniisers are 
out of place in such actions as these — ^at 
any rate wlien the enemy is of the size 
and strength here indicated. The Novik, 
with admirable pluck, moves closer in 
than her comrades to the Japanese 


as 

fleet, and spits out shell from her 6-in. 
quick-firers, regardless of the doom she 
is drawing on herself. Alas, poor Novik / 
The mighty Mikasa and Akashi open fire 
on her, and, like a wounded bird, she 
flutters back heavily to a less prominent 
position. 

Other damage is done to the Russian 
fleet, from which it is not likely to re- 
cover speedily. The Poltava battleship 
is hit below the water-line, and the cruisers 
Diana and Askold have also been severely 
handled. The last-named has been 
pierced by a shell, and is filling with 
water. She will presently be pumped 
out and towed inside the harbour, but 
in the end will fill again and be of no 
further use, at any rate for immediate 
fighting puiq)oses. 

It is between noon and one o’clock 
when the bombai'dment begins to slacken. 
Noting the discomfiture of their enemies, 
the Japanese feel that their task is over 
lor the present, and Admiral Togo gives 
the signal to retire. In superb forma- 
tion the great fleet withdraws to the 
south-eastward, having since a little 
before midnight put three Russian battle- 
ships and four cruisers out of action. 
The Ja])anesc vessels, as Admiral Togo 
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reports, have suffered very slight damage, Japan’s opening victory in the struggle 
and the fighting strength of Japan’s Navy with her gigantic foe. 
has not decreased. . A word must be given to the effect of 

As the conquering warships are steam- the news of these two engagements upon 
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TALIEX BAY. 

ing in tlic direction of Talien Bay they tlie nations of Europe, more especially 

meet the steamer Foochoiv. in wliich the upon tho.se allied with the two combatants. 

Japanese Consul and some refugees are As a matter of history it may be recorded 

rciurmng to Chifu. The Consul is puzzled that the tidings of the torpedo attack 

to know why his countiy s fleet is present was the first intimation received in the 

in such stiength in this quarter, but he Western world that hostilities had actually 

presses to the side and leads a cheer for commenced. It came in the form of a 

the Mikado as the fleet sweeps past, rejiroduction of Admiral Alexeieff’s tcle- 

Plcased and )iroud must Admiral Togo’s gram briefly announcing to his Imperial 

oH'iccrs and men have been to receive Master the delivery of the attack and 

this the earliest patriotic greeting that the damage sustained by the fleet. Need- 
followed the achievement of their grand less to say, it created a very great impres- 
exploit, and doubly proud and pleased sion, which has sensibly increased by 
the happy Japanese on board the Foochow the report of the subsequent bombardment, 
to leani afterwards that they had been On all sides the striking demonstration 
the first to felicitate their countrymen on given of the value of the torpedo was 
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eagerly discussed, and it was significantly 
recalled that the Russian Navy had 
always prided itself on its own poten- 
tialities in the way of torpedo warfare. 

Throughout Gi'eat Britain the initial 
success of the gallant Japanese aroused 
a strong feeling of admiration, but there 
was not wanting a disposition to sym- 
pathise with Russia in her great calamity, 
and to admire the fortitude with which 
the first bad news was received in St. 
Petersburg. 

From the expert standpoint there was 
little to discuss beyond the great central 
fact that Russia had lost, in all probability 
hoi^elessly, any chance of gaining and 
retaining the Command of the Sea in 
Far Eastern waters It was further 
recognised that a country which at the 
outset had used its naval strength with 
such brilliant effect as had Japan, was 
not likely to forego any advantage which 
naval superiority would give it. 

Even France, with all her loyalty to 
her Russian ally, could not fail to be 
impressed with the splendid audacity of 
the first attack on Port Arthur. The 
admiration of a people so keenly appre- 
ciative of courage and clan could hardh’ 
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be withheld from a deed so stimulating 
in its conception and execution alike. 

And what of stricken Russia ? Our 
own Press bears eloquent testimony to 
the self-restraint and control with which 
the Russian people bore the shock of the 
first grievous news. According to one 
correspondent, it was strangely like the 
aspect of the British public in the “ dark 
days” of December, 1899. “ Thefre is,” 

he writes, ” the same silent, wondering 
look on the faces one passes in the streets, 
the same doubts both of the known and 
the unknown, but the same tightening of 
the lips in grim determination to ‘ see this 
thing through.’ Moreover, there is the 
same quiet, resolute confidence that what- 
ever is ha]>j)ening now, the ultimate re- 
sult must and should be unaffected.” 

In the presence of such feelings thus 
expressed, harsh criticism may well be 
hushed. The respbet for patriotic sorrow 
deepens as we read how, on the morrow 
of the first disaster, the Tsar and Tsarina 
proceeded sorrowfully to the church of the 
Winter Palace, and there, in a service 
of solemn intercession, knelt in supplica- 
tion for Heaven’s mercy on an enterprise 
alrcad}' tinged with dark misfortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JAl’AMESE LANDING IN KOREA— DOOMED RCSSIAN WARSHIPS— ACTION OFF CHEMULPO. 


T he landing of Japanese infantry at 
Chemulpo, to which brief allusion 
has been made in our Prelude, was a pic- 
turesquely signilicant ojieration. Signi- 
ficant, since it demonstrated in verj’- 
striking iashion the excellent military 
organisation of Japan, the forethought 
of her dejxirtmental officials, and the 
wonderful precision and attention to 
detail to which she has attained even 
in the difficult art of carrying out com- 
bined naval and military processes. To 
land even a handful of troops at Che- 
mulpo at the best of times would be no 
easy task, but to catT\- out such an 
important disembarkation as this with- 
out a hitch, and in six or seven hours, 
was a feat which cannot but have been 


noted with approval by the numerous 
foreign experts in such matters who 
witnessed it. 

As for picture'squencss. the surroundings 
were of themselves impressive. Yonder 
in the channel anchorage avere the foreign 
warships watching with mixed feelings 
a jirocceding with which two of them, 
at least, would willingly have interfered. 
Nearer inshore \Yere the transports, 
screened from possible interruption by 
Japanese cruisers and toriiedo-boats, while 
at the mouth of the harbour lay three 
of Admiral Uriu’s ships anchored a mile 
apart. With marvellous swiftness the 
transports discharge their freight of sturdy 
Jap soldiers in new grey uniforms, with 
dark yellow -braided, star-pointed caps, 
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white putties, and sheepskin neck muf- 
flers. Silence is observed, and the dis- 
embarkation generally is the perfection 
of orderliness. A bright effect is pro- 
duced by the lighting of paper lanterns 
on the wharf, with numbers showing the 
different mooring places for the barges 
carrying the troops ashord. As the troops 
land they are marched quick!}' off to their 
billets, arrangements for which have 
already been made by the Japanese 
houses at Chemulpo. To quote another 
detail from the vigorous description given 
by Mr. M ’Kenzie, the War Correspondent 
of the Daily Mail, log fires are kindled 
at short intervals along the water front, 
paraffin continually thrown on the coal 
fires burning in iron cradles on the 
wharf sends up great tongues of flame, 
while the scheme of illumination is 
quaintly diversified by the intensely white 
“ flashlight ” exposures of an American 
photographer corresiiondent ! 

Soon after midnight the landing is com- 
pleted, and General Yasutsuma Kigoshi, 
commanding the troops, retires to rest 
in his temporar}- headquarters from 
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which in a few hours he will emerge to 
lead his fine fellows to Seoul. 

Before the troops are astir Rear- 
Admiral Uriu has taken serious action 
wdth regard to the Russian ships in the 
harbour. At 4 a.m. he sends a message 
to Captain Roudneff, commanding the 
Vayyag, to say that if the latter ship 
and the Korietz remain in the harbour 
after twelve o’clock he will attack them. 

It is, indeed, a melancholy position in 
w'hich the representatives of proud 
Russia’s Navy are now' placed. Succour 
is out of the question, except by a miracle, 
and Captain Roudneff probably realises 
that Japan w’ould never ha\'e attempted 
such a landing as she has just carried out 
unless she had taken care that the main 
body of Russia’s fleet were occupied else- 
where. This Captain Roudneff is a fine 
fellow, an old shipmate of Admiral 
Ale.xeieff, w'ho has only recently been 
given the command of the Varyag. A 
man of great force of character and firm- 
ness of disposition, he takes no long time 
making up his mind in these difficult 
circumstances. He knows ^^■ell that both 
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his ship and the Korietz are doomed, but 
he resolves that their end shall be worthy 
of the Russian flag. To lose the Korietz 
is no great matter. After sevetitcen 
years of service' that insignificant gun- 
boat is not worth much to Russia, even 
in the Far East, but it must be with a 
real pang that the gallant sailor thinks 
of the fate which is aw'aiting his own 
fine ship, which was only laid down at 
Cramp’s famous yard at Philadelphia 
four or five years ago, and is one of the 
fastest vessels in the Russian Navy. With 
somctliing of a heavy heart, wc may be 
sure', the necessary orders are given, and 
half an hour before noon the two vessels 
are steaming out through the nanow 
and dilficult entrance to the port. 

But before' the J'arynf( and Kareitz 
leave the com]-)any of the foreign war- 
ships. an episode occurs which marks the 
coming conflict with a distinctive touch 
of mingled irathos and sublimity. They 
are going to almost certain ddath, the 
brave fellows on these doomed ships ; the 
ships themselves will soon, well-nigh in- 
evitably, be frightfully mauled by their 
powerful antagonists— but the band on 
the Yaiyag strikes u]r the Russian National 
Anlh.em as she steams out majesticallv 
to meet het fate, and the strains of " God 
Save the Emperor ! ” arc the stirring over- 
ture to a stirring, if one-sided, fight. 

There is not much need to prolong the 
tale of what follows. Close to noon 
comes the first shot in the running battle 
which ensues betw'een the Russian shqis 
and Admiral Ur'u’s squadron which is 
pressing on their heels. From twelve to 
half-past the firing is fast and furious, 
the Korietz, as well as the Varyag, making 
a most plucky fight, and apparently 
escaping wnth much less damage than 
her big consort. But here again, as at 


Port Arthur, Russian gunnery proves 
deficient. With her turn of speed the 
Varyag might conceivably have succeeded 
in disabling one or more of her antagon- 
ists, w'hile the Korietz has at least two 
quick-firing guns of considerable calibre. 
No serious damage, however, appears to 
be inflicted by either ship, while the 
Japanese deal some cruel blows, especially 
on the Varyag. 

At 12.30 the firing becomes more 
desultory, and by this time the Russian 
ships, which have sought the shelter of 
the neighbouring Polynesian Islands, are 
showing signs of distress. Shortly after- 
wards the guns on both sides are silent, 
and the J'uryag and Korietz are seen 
returning to the harbour. The Japanese 
squadron remains outside. 

Listing heavily to port the Varyag 
struggles into the channel wheve the 
neutral warshijis are lying, and anchors. 
The Korietz does the same a few furlongs 
off. and to the exjierienced 65^5 of the 
observers on the Talbot, Vicksburg. Pascal, 
and Elba, the end is not far off. The 
Varyag has been jmnished frightfully, 
shells having struck her in the bows and 
low down in the stern, while the debris 
on deck, caused by the bursting of another 
shell on the bridge, is said to resemble 
that of a machine shop. 

As the Varyag afterwards is found to 
be sinking, and the Korietz is on fire, the 
crews are taken off and received on board 
the neutral cruisers. The casualties arc 
very numerous, brave Cajitain Roudneff 
being among the wounded. The Sungari, 
a Russian transport lying in the harbour, 
is set on fire and abandoned. 

At 4 0 clock the Korietz, the fire having 
spread to her magazine, blows up. The 
Russian crew from the decks of the Pascal 
sing the National Anthem as the frag- 
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ments of their gallant little ship strew 
the waters of the harbour. 

At 6.30 the Varyag, said to have been 
set on fire, sinks. The Sungari follows. 

So ends the' eventful evening of February 
9th, a day which has seen two naval 
battles fought, and nine Russian war- 
ships put out of action. A terrible lesson 
in naval warfare this, and one which will 
linger long in the, memories even of those 


not privileged to witness these tremend- 
ous sights, as so many spectators both at 
Port Ai'thur and Chemulpo were. But, 
perhaps, the memory which will survive 
the longest is that of the Russian sailors 
who went out to fight their last fight, 
went out to death, perhaps to agony— 
for torturing agony is what death on 
board a stricken warship sometimes 
means— singing “ God Save the Emperor !” 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANOTHER LOSS TO RUSSIA — ^MORE NAVAL MOVEMENTS — ^A DOUBTFUL EXPLOIT. 


O N February iith Admiral Alexeieff 
at Port Arthur is beginning to feel 
severely the pinch of adverse fortune. 
Three times already he has been compelled 
" devotedly to inform ” his Imperial 
Master of heavy casualties to Russia’s 
Navy. He has succeeded in bringing the 
ships injured in the attacks of the 8th 
and gth into the inne'r harbour, and he 
has telegraphed to the Tsar optimistic 
messages as to the speed and com- 
pleteness with which the necessary repairs 
can be effected. But he knows, of course, 
that, even supposing the legs and wings 
of his crippled ducks can be healed suffi- 
ciently to enable them to waddle or 
paddle out of harbour, most of them will 
never again be the strong waterfowl they 
were. He realises all too well that such 
naval supremacy as Russia possessed has 
passed like a dream, never to return 
except, possibly, as a dream. A magnifi- 
cently successful Russian official, he is fully 
aware that at home he has many enemies 
who will not scruple to make the most 
of the Port Arthur and Chemulpo losses, 
and seek to belittle him in the eyes of the 
nervous and vacillating Tsar. How differ- 
ent his position to-day from what it was 
but a few months back, when, as newly 
appointed Viceroy, he reviewed the most 
powerful fleet ever assembled by Russia 
in those waters, and an army not far 
short of a hundred thousand strong ! 
Well may the Admiral begin to show 
signs of breaking down under a strain 
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which even in peace-time is one calcu- 
lated to keep the strongest mind in a 
constant state of tension. 

And now, with war begun, the Com- 
mand of the Sea irrevocably lost, the 
mobilisation even of the Siberian Army 
Corps barely commenced, the Japanese 
triumphantly ranging the waters of the 
Far East with their victorious and un- 
scathed ships, and landing troops by 
thousands almost at any point they 
choose, with reports aiTiving daily of the 
“ kinking ” of the “ gossamer thread " 
of railway on which the present life and 
future reinforcement of the Russian Army 
east of Lake Baikal depends — with all 
these ghastly anxietiels, the great Admiral- 
Administrator, who a few weeks back 
stood so near to the Tsar himself in 
power, and towered a head and shoulders 
above most of Russia’s greatest bureau- 
crats, feels terribly the weight of the 
galling crisis, in the creation of which he 
himself played such a vigorously domineer- 
ing part. 

Fortune lays about her sometimes with 
a flail, and another stroke comes upon 
Alexeieff this morning. One clear day 
has passed since the. bombardment of 
Port Arthur, and a reconnaissance has 
revealed no further traces of the Japan- 
ese fleet. It has probably dawned upon 
the Viceroy that, in the battered con- 
dition of his ships, every effort should be 
made to block entrances which might be 
forced with serious results by the Japanese 
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torpedo-boats if not by heavier craft. 
Accordingly, renewed activity is being dis- 
played in the matter of submarine mining, 
and special care is being taken to close 


floats at some distance from the surface 
of the water, and it goes without saying 
that the invisibility thus secured is apt 
at times to prove a double-edged tool. 



The Imperial Sex\S Af;e>Hy. 

STREET VIEW IN VLADIVOSTOK. 


the entrance of Talien Bay in order to 
hinder an attack on Dalnj'. 

Submarine mines are of various kinds, 
but clearly those that are being laid in 
Talien Bay are of the “ contact ” 
variety. These mines are constructed 
to e.xplode directly any vessel comes into 
contact with them, ver}^ considerable 
ingenuity being generally expended in 
their arrangement to this dramatic end. 
Sometimes they are so laid that they rise 
and fall with the tide, and, of course, the 
greatest care must be exercised to prevent 
their fouling one another when swayed 
by various currents. To be efficacious a 
mine should be submerged so that it 


The vessel engaged in mine-laying in 
Talien Bay is of novel and special 
construction. She is called the Yenisei, 
and is a two-funnelled steamer of 2,500 
tons, with a crew of over a hundred men. 
She is only lightly armed with 12-pounders 
and smaller guns, but she is a new and 
valuable ship, and has on board a quantity 
of costly stores. Her appearance is rather 
singular, for she has a long over-hanging 
counter, through which the mines are 
lowered. 

Captain Stepanoft, who is in command 
of the Yenisei, is engaged in his difficult 
and delicate work when he perceives that 
one of the mines in the “ field ” in which 
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he IS working has risen to the surface, 
and thus become a pointer to a hostile 
ship. The only course to be taken is to 
blow up this faulty mine, and Captain 
Stepanoff moves his ship nearer for that 
purpose. 

Before, however, he can effect his object, 
an earlier and unpremeditated explosion 
takes place ! The Yenisei has run heed- 
lessly on a mine well and truly laid, which 
fulfils its deadly mission with tragic 
thoroughness. The bows of the devoted 
ship have caused the ignition of, perhaps, 
a hundred pounds of gun-cotton, part 
of the vessel is blown into the air, and 


list of those thus hurled into eternity in- 
cludes the commander. Captain Stepanoff, 
the chief engineer, two midshipmen, and 
ninety-two of the crew. 

Well may Alexeieff stagger under this 
fresh blow, one of peculiar significance 
in view of the criticisms which he knows 
will be launched against him for not 
having already used mines to greater 
effect in the defence of Port Arthur, and 
so, perhaps, have checked, at any rate, 
the midnight attack on the 8th. 

The Viceroy’s hope of being able to 
make good use of the fleet at Port Arthur 
is rapidly diminishing, but there is yet 
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what is left of her sinks rapidly. There a chance that Russia may score, even by 
is no time to take measures for saving life, sea, against her alert adversary. At 
and only a few survivors of this ghastly Vladivostok there are four considerable 
calamity are afterwards picked up. The ships, two of which, the Gromohoi and 
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the Rossia, are of over 12,000 tons dis- 
placement. Both these are armoured 
cruisers, and the former is of modern type. 
The Rossia flies the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Baron Shtakelberg, the commander of 
the squadron, and, like the Gromoboi, 
caiTies enough coal to take her at least 
4,000 miles. The other two ships are the 
armoured cruiser, Riirik. of about 11,000 


some vigorously-dealt blow at Japan’s 
naval strength. 

The first reported act of Baron Shtalcel- 
berg's command does not very fully bear 
out this sanguine anticipation. On this 
same February nth two small Japanese 
steamers, an old 1,000 ton ship, the 
Nakanoura Mam, built in 1865, and a 
poor little 300 ton boat, called the Zensho 



tons, and the protected cruiser, Bogalyr, 
of rather under 7,000 tons, but with a 
sea speed of 20 knots. Altogether a 
formidable squadron, provided it can 
keep out of the way of the main Japanese 
fleet. 

Admiral Ale.xeieff knows that, con- 
trary rumours notwithstanding, this 
squadron has left the ice-bound harbour 
of nadivostok, and lie is doubtless hoping 
eagerly to hear of its accomplishment of 
some brilliant exploit, or at any rate of 


Mam, arc sailing from Sakata in the 
province of Uzen to Otaru in Yezo, on 
apparently purely mercantile business. 
They should be secure if only by reason of 
Japan’s chivalrous action in giving Russian 
merchantmen the freedom of the seas 
until the i6th of the month. The con- 
duct of Russia in this incident presents 
a painful contrast to that of Japan. 

As they creep along the coast in com- 
pany, these harmless merchantmen come 
in sight of the Vladivostok squadron. 
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The four big meii-of-war surround the 
hapless little steamers, and deliberately 
shell them. The Nakanuuni Marn is 
sunk, but the Zensho Marn contrives to 
get away from the great bullies wliich 
have destroyed her comrade, and tells 
at Fuku-yama the sad and shameful 
story of the attack. 

It need hardly be said that this i^er- 
formance on the part o£ the Vladivostok 
squadron was not only viewed with con- 
siderable contempt in 
Europe, but e.xcited the 
warmest indignation in 
Toliio. The Japanese 
Legations abroad were 
promptly informed of 
the occurrence, and 
the Government of the 
Mikado made no secret 
of its intention to take 
the severest measures 
of reprisal for what 
may well be regarded 
in the circumstance.< 
as an act of absolute 
piracy. That in any 
case the two unarmed 
merchantmen should 
have been attacked, and that one of 
them — which, it is cx-pressly stated, 
had hauled down its flag — should have 
been deliberately sent to the bottom 
with her ^lassengers and crew, is an 
ineffaceable blot upon the' history of the 
Russian Navy. But that such an act 
should have been perpetrated in the face 
of Japan’s fine exhibition of international 
comity, makes it simply amazing that 
an ojiportunity was not immediately 
sought by the Government of the Tsar 
to repudiate the offence. 

It may be recorded in passing that 
the exploit of these four cruisers 


cost Russia a heavy price. Japan had 
captured five Russian merchantmen 
and had taken them to Sasebo, with 
the intention of releasing them in a 
few days’ time, when the danger of 
their carrying away war news was over. 
On receipt of the news of the sinking of 
the Nakanoiira Marn these five vessels 
were simplj' handed ov'er to the appointed 
Prize Court, and, while public outbursts 
of indignation were officially deprecated, 
it was clear that a stiff 
rate of interest would 
be charged in settling 
Japan's account with 
the Vladivostok 
squadron. 

As for the \-aliant 
squadron itself, after 
lingering for a short 
time in the Tsugaru 
Straits, it retired, its 
dciiarture doubtless be- 
ing accelerated by the 
arrival of a portion of 
the Japanese fleet oft 
Hakodate, which it was 
feared was in danger 
of bombardment. 

Let us now return to Port Arthur, 
where things arc going from bad to worse, 
and where complications innumerable 
are arising. Strange tales are told ot 
the state of the town in the days that 
followed the attacks of the Sth and gtb 
tales illustrative of the excitement and 
nenmusness prevalent in the highest 
circles of authority. Certain it is that 
agitation prevailed elsewhere. In the 
dockyard, of course, some semblance of 
busy orderliness prevailed ; but even 
here the frantic efforts made to hasten 
the repairs to the damaged ships gener- 
ated confusion and disturbance, height- 
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ened by the growing reluctance of the 
Chinese to work for Russian masters, 
or to sell provisions and cattle. The 
railway was still open, but overcrowded 
with fugitives. There was talk of a 
scarcity of forage, and doubts were being 
expressed as to the endurance of the 
water supply. 


and every effort was made to represent 
the situation as one which, in spite 
of temporary reverses, was full of bright 
hopes of victory for Russia. 

But as the first week of war draws to 
its close, the Viceroy finds it more and 
more difficult to preserve the semblance 
of a calm demeanour. He has severely 
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Admiral Alexeieff appears to have 
done all that could be done by an over- 
worked and harassed man to stem the 
growing feeling of apprehension, and to 
cope with the constant complications 
arising from Russian unpreparedness 
Cheering, if imaginative, reports were 
circulated among the soldiery, and a 
stirring appeal made to their patriotism 
and strong religious convictions. Captain 
von Essen, the commander of the Novik, 
was publicly commended for his gallantry 
in the action of the morning of the 9th, 


censured Admiral Stark, who is still in 
command of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur, and who, it is whispered, will 
soon be superseded. But such a relief 
to his feelings can only remind him rather 
painfully ot the responsibilities attached 
to his own proud position. He knows 
that at St. Petersburg there is a popular 
hero — General Kuropatkin, now Minister 
of War — who would have been appointed 
to the military command in the Far East 
had it not been inconvenient to subor- 
dinate him to the sailor Viceroy. It is a 
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bitter reflection that the events of a few 
short days ma}’ have undermined a 
position which seemed stronger than that 
of many a monarch, and maj' have 
brought Skobelefl's former brilliant lieu- 
tenant into such overwhelming favour 
at home that supersession of Alexeieff 
himself may soon be freely discussed. 

Something of added bitterness lies in 
the memory of the stains quo ante helium 
as far as not only' Japan but China is 
concerned. Will not he, Alexeieff, be 


blamed not only for Russia’s humiliation 
at the hands of the Japanese Navy, but 
also for the loss of influence at Peking, 
which one Russian Minister after another 
has been industriously trying to conserve ? 

To the company of such sombre 
thoughts we leave the Russian Viceroy 
on the evening of Saturday, February 13th. 
A snowstorm is raging, and Port Arthur 
shivering in its white mantle must be, 
temporarily at least, secure from all but 
internal disturbances. 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A WEEK OF WAR — A BRIEF RETROSPECT — HOW AX ISLAXD NATION' MADE READY — 

A LESSON AVRIT LARGE. 

ALTHOUGH the first shot was not fired as to resume our narrative in a succeed- 
** till the afternoon of February 8th, and ing chajjter with an account of an exploit 
the first real collision did not take place hardly less stirring than the first torpedo- 
until some seven hours later, it is suffi- boat attack described in Chapter I. 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes Secondl3^ it seems clearh' to justify a 
to saj', as we have done in our last very brief retrospect by wsa' of indicating 
chapter, that the first week of the Avar certain pregnant lessons more sharply 
ended on the evening of the 13th. For than is possiljle in a jnire and simple 
it subsequently transpired from one of narrative. 

Admiral Togo’s despatches that the It does not seem necessary to rccapitu- 
Japanese fleet, Avhich did such execution late the broad facts of the foregoing 
at Port Arthur on the Monday, had left pages. There is nothing more Avearying 
Sasebo on the previous Saturday, Feb- than the bald iteration of Avar calamities 
ruary 6th. Practically speaking, then, and casualties, and, when avc say that in 
by the evening of the 13th the Japanese, this week the Japanese gained the com- 
at any rate, had been at war for just a mand of the sea, Ave have said nearly all 
week, and this chronological statement that is to be said, even from the lofty 
seems one which may be usefully empha- standpoint of the expert, as to the fight- 
sisedhere. In the first place, it will enable ing history of these seA'en days. But 
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THE SPIRIT OF OLD fAPAHT 

there is much in the situation created by thing of real instructiveness to the fight- 
the smashing onslaught of J apan upon ing nations of the world, and particularly 
her great, aggressive enemy which has to ourselves. No pretence will be made 
a singular piquancy, more especially for of dealing at all thoroughly with such 
the allied Island Nation of the West. lessons here. But at convenient junc- 

We Britons have been fighting on land tures it ma}' serve a useful purpose if we 
and sea for a good many centuries. We endeavour briefly and brightly to show 
need go back no further than the Norman how and why such and such things 
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WAR-SHIP IN DOCK AT NAGASAKI. 

Invasion, when both the land-fjrd— the occurred, and what influence was exer- 
militia of the shires — and the ship-fyrd cised upon their occurrence by national 
were called out, and the one guarded the character and national effort, 
coasts while the other cruised in the Mr. Didsy, in his Introduction, has given 
Channel, very much as might have hap- us a striking jneture of the circumstances 
pened in the case of Japan under slightly in which Japan was drawn into this 
altered circumstances. We, of all nations, epoch-making war, and he has indicated 
then, ought not to he content with merely with sufficient clearness that in meeting 
looking at the Russo-Japanese War as a the manifold, the almost overwhelming 
gladiatorial combat. At every point of responsibility she has now incurred, the 
that tremendous contest there is some- " spirit of old Japan ” will be finely 
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demonstrated. But when we come to 
examine the stern realities of a week like 
that we are now reviewing, it is trans- 
parently clear that we have other forces 
to take into account, besides Japan’s 
conviction that the present is for her a 
struggle of life and death, besides her 
patriotism, her warlike ardour, and the 
dash and daring of her sons. 

It is easy to say that the matter is a 
simple one of preparedness, and that 
Japan offered no more striking spectacle 
in this respect than did Prussia in 1870. 
But, in the first place, Prussia was only 
ready on land, and, sccondl}', Japan had 
not the basis of tradition and experience 
to work upon, as the sealed pattern of 
European military efficiency had. If we 
wish to find the secret of Japan’s success, 
we must reckon her national character 
and other racial advantages in the same 
column with a variety of other attributes, 
such as her insular position and her 
possession of fine harbours, and then 
multiply the total by her splendid assimi- 
lation of large ideas, her perfect grasp of 
the true principles of fighting prepared- 
ness. 

When Japan, on the evening of February 
6th, sent out a big fleet to Port Arthur, 
which marked the despatch of troops, duly 
escorted by warships, to Chemulpo, she 
gave even Great Britain a lesson, which 
the latter cannot afford to neglect. 
Negotiations had only just been broken 
off, and yet Japan struck right and left 
with perfect confidence and perfect suc- 
cess. Why ? Because she was ready, of 
course ; but that is not all the answer. 
It was because she was completely ready 
as regards both her fighting services, and 
not only that, but had first-rate home 
bases to work from, and every sort of 
convenience in the way of transport and 


supply that forethought of the most 
penetrating kind could suggest. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
Japanese bought their first steamship 
from us. It was taken out by a British 
crew, and, when it arrived, the Japanese 
matle haste to learn how the engines 
worked, and then urgently demanded that 
the British officers and men who had been 
“ coaching ” them should go ashore. 
Forthwith, the new crew set the engines in 
motion, and, having but imperfectly 
grasped the method of stopping them, 
were in some danger of coming to grief. 
But the helmsman was equal to the 
occasion. Instead of running the ship on 
shore, he merely took her round and 
round in great circles until her fires went 
out ! When from this picture we turn to 
the magnificent apparition of the Japanese 
fleet in line of battle off Port Arthur on 
the morning of February 9th, 1904, we 
not only perceive the difference between 
a childish effort and a masterpiece, but 
begin to have an inkling of some of the 
“ reason whj' ” of the latter’s evolution. 

Another strange and instructive con- 
trast is afforded by a glance first at the 
conditions of soldier service under " old 
Japan,” and then at the perfection of 
military organisation to which Japan 
has shown herself for at least ten years 
past to have attained. There is an inter- 
esting passage in Lord Wolseley’s Auto- 
biography in which he relates his impres- 
sions of a visit to Japan in 1860-1, at the 
close of our war with China. He speaks 
as so many other travellers and historians 
have done, of the great Daimios, or 
Prince's, with their crowds of Yaconins 
or retainers who wore their Daimio’s 
crest, and " as a rule got drunk about sun- 
down,” after which it was dangerous for 
a foreigner to walk abroad lest one of 
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these fine fellows “ might take it in his 
head to cut you down." There is as 
much difference between the Yaconin of 
forty years ago and the Jap soldier of 
to-day as between a British " gentleman 
in khaki ” and the retainers of a feudal 
baron. But it has taken us a good deal 
longer than the Japanese to span that 
difference'. 

National character goes for a great deal, 
but it may be said that, in some directions, 
it was by the stern 
repression of her na- 
tional character that 
Japan succeeded in 
preparing herself so 
thoroughly for this 
conflict with one of 
the greatest Powers 
of the world. 

Here is a picture 
drawn in the Daily 
Telegraph by Rear- 
Admiral Ingles, form- 
erly Naval Adviser to 
the Japanese Govern- 
ment. A battalion is 
leaving the principal 
railway station at 
Tokio for service at of 

the front : — 

“ Suddenly the ordinary travelling 
public are instructed to wait a little, 
and the turnstiles are locked. The public 
turn back and chat, not in the least dis- 
concerted. At last the great iron gates 
at the end of the platform are opened, 
and at the same time the head of the 
battalion appears. It marches straight 
on till the leading company arrives at 
the front carriage. The battalion is 
halted, turns towards the train ; in a 
moment the train is packed as full as 
it can hold. The guard whistles, the 



train moves off. There are no friends 
on the platform — ^no women — ^no band 
playing ‘ The girl I left behind me.’ 
‘ All is quiet, all is great.’ Everything 
betokens order and quiet determination. 
Now the train has gone, the great gates 
are shut, the turnstiles are opened, the 
next ordinary passengers’ train is ready 
to depart ‘ on time.’ ” 

Surely there is repression of the bright 
Japanese character in all this, the sort 
of repression which 
betokens terrible ear- 
nestness, and makes 
for strong achieve- 
ment. 

How Japan sprang 
to war is lightly 
sketched in the fore- 
going three chapters. 
How she prepared for 
that spring, how she 
trained her every mus- 
cle, how she dieted 
herself, how she kept 
close reckoning of her 
weight and measure- 
ments — some “ sport- 
ing ’’ metaphors which 
seem appropriate — 
would take much 
space, and might, perhaps, prove 
wearisome. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of this lunning record to say 
that while, as a rule, the first week of 
any great war shows clearly where the 
main deficiencies in the way of prepara- 
tion arc, there is as )’ct no sign of weak- 
ness in Japanese methods. Warships 
have proved all that w'arships should be, 
and torpedo-boats, built by Japan herself, 
have splendidly stood the strain of 
service under the worst conditions. Such 
repairs as have been necessary to war- 
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demonstrated. But when we come to 
examine the stern realities of a week like 
that we are now rex-iening, it is trans- 
parently clear that we have other forces 
to take into account, besides Japan’s 
conviction that the present is for her a 
struggle of life and death, besides her 
patriotism, her warlike ardour, and the 
dash and daring of her sons. 

It is easy to say that the matter is a 
simple one of preparedness, and that 
Japan offered no more striking spectacle 
in this respect than did Prussia in rSyo. 
But, in the first place, Prussia was only 
ready on land, and, secondly, Japan had 
not the basis of tradition and experience 
to work upon, as the sealed pattern of 
European military efficiency had. If we 
wish to find the secret of Japan’s success, 
we must reckon her national character 
and other racial advantages in the same 
column with a variety of other attributes, 
such as her insular position and her 
possession of line harbours, and then 
multiply the total by her splendid assimi- 
lation of large ideas, her perfect grasp of 
the true iiriirciples of lighting prepared- 
ness. 

When Japan, on the evening of February 
6th, sent out a big fleet to Port Arthur, 
which marked the despatch of troops, duly 
escorted by warshijis, to Chemulpo, she 
ga\’e even Great Britain a lesson, which 
the latter cannot afford to neglect. 
Negotiations had only just been broken 
off, and yet Japan struck right and left 
witlt perfect confidence and perfect suc- 
cess. W hy ? Because she was ready, of 
course ; but that is not all the answer. 
It was because she was completclj' ready 
as regards both her lighting services, and 
not only that, but had first-rate home 
bases to work from, and every sort of 
convenience in the way of transport and 


supply that forethought of the most 
penetrating kind could suggest. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
Japanese bought their first steamship 
from us. It was taken out by a British 
crew, and, when it arrived, the Japanese 
made haste to learn how the engines 
worked, and then urgently demanded that 
the British officers and men who had been 
“ coaching ” them should go ashore. 
Forthwith, the new crew set the engines in 
motion, and, having but imperfectly 
grasped the method of stopping them, 
were in some danger of coming to grief. 
But the helmsman was equal to the 
occasion. Instead of running the ship on 
shore, he merely took her round and 
round in great circles until her fires went 
out 1 When from this picture we turn to 
the magnificent apparition of the J apanese 
licet in line of battle off Port Arthur on 
the morning of February 9th, 1904, we 
not only perceive the difference between 
a childish effort and a raasteri^iece, but 
begin to have an inkling of some of the 
“reason why” of the latter’s evolution. 

Another strange and instructive con- 
trast is afforded by a glance first at the 
conditions of soldier service under " old 
Japan.” and then at the perfection of 
military organisation to which Japan 
has shown herself for at least ten years 
past to have attained. There is an inter- 
esting passage in Lord Wolseley’s Auto- 
biography in which he relates his impres- 
sions of a visit to Japan in 1860-1, at the 
close of our war with China. He speaks 
as so many other travellers and historians 
have done, of the great Daimios, or 
Prince's, with their crowds of Yaconins 
or retainers who wore their Daimio’s 
crest, and " as a rule got drunk about sun- 
dowm.” after which it was dangerous for 
a foreigner to walk abroad lest one of 
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these fine fellows “ might take it in his 
head to cut you down.” There is as 
much difference between the Yaconin of 
forty years ago and the Jap soldier of 
to-day as between a British ” gentleman 
in khaki ” and the retainers of a feudal 
baron. But it has taken us a good deal 
longer than the Japanese to span that 
difference’. 

National character goes for a great deal, 
but it may be said that, in some directions, 
it was by the stern 
repression of her na- 
tional character that 
Japan succeeded in 
preparing herself so 
thoroughly for this 
conflict with one of 
the greatest Powers 
of the world. 

Here is a picture 
drawn in the Daily 
Telegraph by Rear- 
Admiral Ingles, form- 
erly Naval Adviser to 
the Japanese Govern- 
ment. A battalion is 
leaving the principal 
railway station at 
Tokio for service at 
the front : — 

“ Suddenly the ordinary travelling 
public are instructed to wait a little, 
and the turnstiles are locked. The public 
turn back and chat, not in the least dis- 
concerted. At last the great iron gates 
at the end of the jflatform are oj)cncd, 
and at the same time the head of the 
battalion appears. It marches straight 
on till the leading company arrives at 
the front carriage. The battalion is 
halted, turns towards the train ; in a 
moment the train is packed as full as 
it can hold. The guard whistles, the 


train moves off. There are no friends 
on the platform — ^no women — ^no band 
playing ‘ The girl I left behind me.’ 
‘ All is quiet, all is great.’ Everything 
betokens order and quiet determination. 
Now the train has gone, the great gates 
are shut, the turnstiles are opened, the 
next ordinary passengers’ train is ready 
to depart ‘ on time.’ ” 

Surely there is repression of the bright 
Japanese character in all this, the sort 
of repression which 
betokens terrible ear- 
nestness, and makes 
for strong achieve- 
ment. 

How Japan sprang 
to war is lightly 
sketched in the fore- 
going three chapters. 
How she prepared for 
that spring, how she 
trained her every mus- 
cle, ho\v she dieted 
herself, how she kept 
close reckoning of her 
weight and measure- 
ments — some “ sport- 
ing” mctajihors which 
seem appropriate — 
would take much 
space, and might, perhaps, prove 
wearisome. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of this running record to say 
that while, as a rule, the first week of 
any great war shows clearly w'here the 
main deficiencies in the way of prepara- 
tion are, there is as yet no sign of weak- 
ness in Japanese methods. Warshijjs 
have proved aU that warships should be, 
and torpedo-boats, built by Japan herself, 
have splendidly stood the strain of 
service under the worst conditions. Such 
repairs as have been necessary to war- 
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diips injured in action have been promptly 
taken in hand and speedilj'' effected, a 
fact which in itself indicates the most 
elaborate and skilful prevision. Arma- 
ment and equipment have evidently been 
the subject of the closest attention and 
the most liberal expenditure on the part 
of a nation possessing by no means ex- 
ceptional wealth. It is an interesting 
circumstance in this last connection that, 
when the tension between Russia and 
Japan was beginning to become severe, 
and war was not only growing possible 
but probable, an English firm, which had 
for some years been suppling J apan with 
shells, regarded it as certain that it 
would now receive an increased order. 
The contrary happened. Not even the 
usual supply was requisitioned. Japan 
had all she w'anted. She had been 
for ten years or so making ready. She 
was ready, and the first week of war 
demonstrated her readiness in a fashion 
from which we may, nay must, take a 
lesson. 


There is another direction in which 
Japan has worked hard and long, one 
in which every nation has its own 
peculiar methods, but in which the 
J apanese have attained perfection. “ Why 
should w'e land troops near Port Arthur 
for the purposes of reconnaissance ? ” 
asked a Japanese officer, in reply to an 
inquiry from a newspaper representa- 
tive. “ We know all there is to be 
know'n about Port Arthur already.” The 
spy, or, as he is sometimes called, the 
collector of “ intelligence,” does not get, 
as a rule, all the credit he deserves. But 
it may be that future recognition w'ill not 
be W'anting to the numerous Jap officers, 
and countless agents of lower degree, 
who, disguised as Chinamen, and by othei 
devices, have penetrated the most secret 
details of the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria, and have supplied their 
Government with a service of information, 
political, naval, military, and topograph- 
ical, probably unrivalled in the annals 
of international espionage. 
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JAPANESE TORPEDO DESTROYER. 


CHAPTER V. 

AN* ERRAVD OF DESTRUCTION' — A DASH INTO THE NIGHT — RACING THROUGH THE 
SNOW— TORPEDO ATTACKS AT DAWN — ATTEMPT TO “SEAL” PORT ARTHUR 
— MORE BOMBARDMENTS. 


AT the Japanese naval base there is an 
** atmosphere of suppressed excite- 
ment as the night of February 13th closes 
in. Getting up steam in readiness for an 
immediate start is a small flotilla of those 
wicked-looking craft known as toriredo- 
boat destroyers, of which one or more 
fine specimens may be seen pretty con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of Ports- 
mouth and other of our own great 
harbours. Long, low vessels, specially 
engined and armed so that they can 
overtake and destroy the smaller torpedo- 
boats, they are themselves fitted with 
torpedo tubes, and arc thus enabled to 
perform the same functions as the 
“ mosquitoes,” with the added advan- 
tage of being able to stand a heavier sea. 

The midnight attack at Port Arthur 
on the 8th was carried out by torpedo- 


boats. The Japanese battleships and 
cruisers have also been in action, and 
have grandly distinguished themselves. 
The “ destroyers ” have been eagerly 
awaiting their chance, and now it seems 
to be drawing very near. For Admiral 
Togo has issued orders that a flotilla 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Nagai shall dash into Port Arthur, and 
wreak what destruction it can among the 
remnants of the damaged Russian Fleet 
in the harbour. It is easy to imagine 
the glorious thrill of exultation and war- 
like hope which runs through the little 
flotilla as the order is made known. The 
commission is one of serious danger, for it 
goes without saying that the Russians 
will now be far more alertly on their 
guard than they were five short nights ago, 
when the little torpedo-boats darted in 
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am ong them. A destroyer, too, presents 
a much better mark than a torpedo- 
boat. But the Japanese sailor, like our 
own Jack Tar, is .sublimely forgetful of 
risk in such an enterprise. For him the 
whole prospect is one of tingling anticipa- 
tion, of foreshadowed joy in rushing 
through the silent night and falling on 
the enemy at dawn ; of dealing, perhaps, 
a crushing blow ; of escaping, possibly, 
unscathed ; but, anyhow, of doing the 
very best that can be done, and, if need 
be, dying a splendidly honourable death 
for king and country. 

Such an attack as this is alwaj’S a 
dare-devil exploit. With only a frac- 
tion of an inch of steel between them 
and the water, those who w’ork on board 
destroyers know that but a slight rent 
in the wall of their frail tenement may 
mean destruction and sudden death. But 
they go forth joyfully, and in this instance 
not to harry and cut down lesser craft, 
not under the escort of battleships and 
cruisers, but in a flotilla acting by itself, 
and acting against warships grouped under 
the guns of a formidable fortress. The 
British soldiers who flung themselves 
against the chevanx de frise of swords at 
Badajoz were faced by obstacles and 
risks not more terrible than those which 
these Japanese destroyers are fretting to 
encounter. 

It is a dirty night. The air is bitterly 
cold, dark clouds are massing, and the 
snow is beginning to fall as these hounds 
of the ocean are slipped from their 
leashes, and race out into the darkness. 
The heartfelt good wishes of the Fleet 
go with them ; and Admiral Togo, resolute 
strong man as he is, must feel a spasm of 
anxiety as he learns that the flotilla has 
quickly vanished from view. 

The snow thickens, and is driven by 


rising wind, which rapidly gathers strength 
and becomes a storm. The flotilla speeds 
on, at first in companj'^, but cohesion soon 
becomes impossible. Gradually the de- 
stroyers separate, but there is no thought 
of slackening speed, much less of turning 
back. Full steam ahead 1 On through 
the blinding snow, dark walls of water 
rising through which the sharp stems 
cleave their way, to the accompaniment 
of gi'cat heart-beats from the throbbing 
masses of machinery packed in the long, 
lean hulls. As if running into a friendly 
harbour to avoid a storm the gallant little 
ships race on, and the snow gathers in 
drifts on the narrow decks, and plays 
in frolic sport round the commanders 
conning with keen eyes the dreary waste 
of waters ahead, and wondering whether 
bj’ mingled luck and judgment they will 
hit the mark in spite of this trying draw- 
back. 

On, through the cold night and the 
small hours of morning, the flotilla presses, 
but in sadly scattered formation, till 
finalljf all touch is completely lost, and 
all chance of united action gone. What 
more natural in such circumstances than 
that each destroyer should independently 
return to the base, having striven man- 
fully to carry out a hopeless task, and 
surely not to be blamed for not proceed- 
ing further and aloire on an apparently 
impossible quest ? 

But the “ Spirit of Old Japan ” is 
aglow this early morning of February 
14th, and its blaze and warmth, in two 
stout hearts at least, is more- than suffi- 
cient to shrivel the falling snow, to lighten 
the gloom of that darkest hour which 
precedes the dawn, and to invigorate 
limbs chilled into torpor by the rigours 
of a bitter night. 

At three o’clock in the morning the 
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destroyer Asagiri, commanded by Captain 
Isakawa, appears at the entrance of Port 
Arthur, a puny visitor, indeed, to knock 
at the gate of that giant fortress, from 
the works of which three hundred guns 
point their gi'im muzzles at the sea, and 
in the waters lapping the feet of which 
there are still some of Russia’s best and 
biggest ships lying. 

The Asagiri may well be proud of the 
sensation created by her early morning 
call. As she stands in boldly, the beam 
of a searchlight falls upon her, for the 
Russians are tliis time vigilantly on the 
watch, mindful of the scathing abuse 
with which Admiral Alexeieff rewarded 
them for their negligence on the ever-to- 
be-remembered 8 th. There are scouts 
patrolling the entrance to the harbour, 
and in the crossed beams which light 
up the approach it is impossible even 


for the low-lying Asagiri to shoot in 
unnoticed. 

Discovery of the intruder is followed 
by a roar which is quite as complimentary, 
though hardly as pleasant, to the Asagiri 
as would be a r05'al salute. The forts 
open fire at once on the destroyer, and 
it seems that nothing but a miracle can 
save her. It may be the speed at which 
she is travelling, the inferior skill of the 
Russian gunners, the fear of hitting a 
Russian ship in the uncertain light — each 
or all of these reasons may help to pre- 
serve the splendid little vessel which now 
essays a feat that will live long in the 
naval annals not only of Ja^pa-n, but of 
the world. 

Like a pike the Asagiri at full steam 
darts past the scouts, past the batteries, 
into the narrow entrance of the harbour 
itself ! She sees before her the huge hull 
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of a warship from whose funnel the smoke 
is ascending. She discharges a torpedo 
at this monster, and then swiftly turning, 
emerges, exchanging shots with the 


Shrouded in snow, the Hayatori, com- 
manded by Captain Takanouchi, speeds 
swiftly out of the dim light of breaking 
day — ^it is now five o’clock — and is seen 
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enemy’s torpedo-boats, and, it is said, 
sending one of them to the bottom. 
Despite the rain of shot and shell she is 
still unharmed, and runs out to sea, 
proudly conscious of a brilliant deed, 
superbly done. Gallant little Asagiri ! 
Wherever brave acts are honoured, wher- 
ever reckless heroism has its due, there 
shall be graven on the tablets of memorj', 
in letters of gold, the glorious tale of your 
single-handed dash, after a night of storm 
and stress, into the very heart of a 
position deemed impregnable to the most 
furious attack. 

Two hours after the Asagiri’s arrival 
comes another visitor to pay respects to 
the Russian Viceroy of the Far East. 


approaching the roadstead outside the 
harbour of Port Arthur. One can fancy 
the Hayatori having, perhaps, been driven 
a little out of her course, and straining 
every steel nerve to make up for the lost 
time, and so be enabled to do a little 
mischief before full daybreak renders her 
enterprise insanel3? foolish. She has “ cut 
things fine,” and very little time now 
remains before all her chances will be 
merged in the certainty of destruction 
to herself and crew. Even as it is, such 
a raid as that carried out by the Asagiri 
is out of the question. Port Arthur is 
alive with lights, and sentinels and 
gunners at their posts. There is move- 
ment of shipping plainly discernible, and 
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a rush at the harbour entrance would 
mean the conccnlration on the raider of 
enough shot to sink Admiral Togo’s 
flagship, let alone a poor destroyer with 
a shell of paper -like thickness. 

But the Hayatori is in greater luck 
than would seem to be her lot in these 
rather depressing circumstances. As she 
hun-ies along, seeking for some worthy 
object for her one serious means of doing 
damage, her commander espies two un- 
mistakable Russiair warships lying well in 
front of the harbour entrance. In an 
instant his resolution is taken. His blue- 
jackets stand by the tube, and, as his craft 
darts past the huge shapes that loom in the 
near distance, the torpedo leaps from its 
receptacle and speeds on its deadly 
errand, that astonishing invention, the 
gyroscope, keeping it truly to its course. 
A moment of suspense follows, for, un- 
less it has been correctly aimed, the tor- 
pedo will merely spend its energy in 
futile flight and be recovered later by the 
encm}^ The Hayatori is at full steam, 
and cannot approach closer without the 
certainty of being crushed. But she 
hears the explosion, which can only have 
been caused by the torpedo coming into 
contact with the hull of the warship aimed 
at. Accordingly, she runs, well satisfied, 
out to sea, and later it is reported that 
the Russian cruiser Boyarin is the vessel 
which the Hayatori attacked in a fashion 
only surpassed in audacity by the earlier 
exploit of her pushing sister. 

Tr3ang times, these, for Port Arthur’s 
garrison, and still more for the civilian 
inhabitants, who can hardly be expected 
to take a calm, professional view of such 
exciting episodes. But soon there are 
few civilian inhabitants left, for, with 
excellent forethought and considerable 
energy. Admiral AlexeiefE proceeds to 
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get rid of all " useless mouths ” in anti- 
cipation of the siege which now seems 
inevitable. The station is crowded with 
refugees, many of them Chinamen, who 
have left behind them large stores of food- 
stuffs. The latter are promptly annexed 
by the authorities, wheat and milling 


marines, accordingly, are drafted into 
the forts, and Port Arthur speedily 
begins to assume a verj? business-like air 
of readiness for further excursions and 
alarms, whether by sea or land. 

The Viceroy himself retires to Harbin, 
the great junction where the Manchurian 
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macliinery are brought into the town 
from outside, and the authorities begin to 
talk proudly of being able to “ hold out.” 
if necessary, for two 3'cars. It is said that 
about this time another exodus liesides 
that of civilians takes place. Nearl}' 
every soldier that can be spared from 
garrison duty is wanted for the field 
army, and a good many naval gunners 
are at “ a loose end ” bj? reason of the 
•disablement of their ships. Sailors and 


Railwa}? bifurcates to Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur ; and while, moralh’, some 
disadvantage seems to attend this move, 
there is much to be said for it from the 
strategical standpoint. For Alexeieff will 
be far better able to do his Viceregal duty 
at Harbin or Mukden than at a place 
where he may find himself at short notice 
inconveniently isolated. At Port Arthur, 
too. there is little to lx; done of an active 
natui’e. The Russian fleet can hardly be 
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said to be “in being,” and, if the Japanese 
attempt a landing on the Liaou-tung 
Peninsula, it will not be by a handful of 
troops from Port Arthur that Ihej* will 
be successfully hindered. What looks, 
then, rather like a retreat on the Viceroy’s 
part is really a very sensible measure 


that it has established what is at any 
rate an efficient temporary blockade. 
It is essential to understand that, while 
all this time Port Arthur has been kept 
under the closest surveillance by quite 
enough ships for the purpose, a squadron 
has been detached to attend to the 
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promptlj’ taken at what may prove a 
critical juncture. 

For about ten days following the visit 
of the Asngiri and Hayahvi Port Arthur 
is watched bj' the Japanese fleet much 
as a mouse-hole is watched by a cat, 
but with a difference. For now and 
then the watchers in this case indicate 
their presence somewhat vigorou.s]y. al- 
though no actual attacks appear to have 
been delivered Irettveen February 14th 
and 24th. From Huang-Chin (Golden 
Hill), Port Arthur, the Japanese fleet can 
be descried at intervals, and the absence 
of arrivals by sea indicates pretty clearly 


Russian squadron which has its base at 
Vladivostok, and other warships have 
doubtless been employed in connection 
with the transport of troops destined to 
take part in land operations to be de- 
scribed hereafter. 

These facts, if not very thrilling, are 
exceedingly instructive as showing the 
readiness and skill with which Japan at 
once began to take advantage of the com- 
mand of the sea secured by her at the 
outset, although the actual number of 
vessels at her disposal was not large, con- 
sidering the area of sea in question. Nor 
could she hope for some weeks to stifien 
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her resources in this respect by the mined attack has been delivered, and 
employment of the two powerful cruisers, that the Japanese have not only been 
the Nisshin and Kasiiga, which she had repulsed, but have suffered serious loss ! 
bought at the end of 1903 from the There can be no mistake. There are 
Argentine Government, and which had sunken vessels to be seen with funnels 
recently made a rather sensational voyage clearly showing them to be Japanese war- 
from Europe, shadowed for several days ships, and it is known that after the 
by Russian warships. These vessels had “battle” Japanese torpedo-boats were 
arrived safely on February 15th, but some seen flying out to sea. Great and glorious 
time would necessarily elapse before they news ! The Tsar is promptly informed of 
could be sent to join one of the squadrons the “ victor j-,” and Europe is thrilled with 
at sea. the intelligence that four of J apan’s 

Let us now revert to the state of “ battleships ” have been sunk in the Port 
affairs at Port Arthur, where for ten days Arthur roadstead, and that special praise 
the garrison has been, perhaps, rather in connection with the notable achieve- 
impatiently awaiting some fresh develop- ment is due to the Relvisan, one of the 
ment. It is dreary work this watching ships torpedoed on the 8th, and supposed 
and being watched, more especially as a to have been permanently disabled, 
strict order has been issued that no lights War has its ci'uel ironies, and this 
are to be used, and evening consequently proves to have been one of them. Gradu- 
brings no sort of relief to the monotony ally the true story comes piecemeal over 
of the day. On the early morning of the wires, and Russia’s almost furious 
February 24th, however, a sensation joy at such an unexpected piece of good 
comes at last. Once more the guns are fortune is slowly merged into sickening 
roaring, pulses are quickened disappointment, 
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that a crafty enemy has again 
scored a point, although his object 
may not have been attained with 
complete success. 

The story is a simple one, but 
at the back of it lies a solid mass 
of that same quality of daring 
courage which has already charac- 
terised the action of the Japanese 
torpedo-boats at midnight on the 
8th, and that of the destroyers on 
the morning of the 14th. It is the 
story of the sinking of the Merrimac 
in the Spanish- American War told 
a little differently, and not a jot or 
tittle of the lavish praise showered 
upon Lieutenant Hobson and his 
comrades for their splendidly 
courageous e.xploit can be right- 
fully withheld from the plucky Japs 
who took part in this brilliant en- 
deavour to “ bottle up ” the Russian 
ships lying in the harbour of Port 
Arthur. In passing, it may be 
urged that the latter attempt was 
in its conception far the more 
elaborate and scientific, and, if it 
had succeeded, would have given the 
Russians a great deal more trouble 
than they actually experienced. 

The war correspondent suffers, as 
a rule, under the disadvantage of 
having to regard the episodes of a 
campaign from a continuously one- 
sided standpoint. The war historian 
is happilj:' not so hampered, and the 
present writer makes no excuse for 
perpetually flitting from Russia to 
Japan and vice versd, in order to 
a.ttempt the most vivid piesentment 
possible of any particular happen- 
ing. In this instance he was but 
a moment ago in Port Arthur, but 
now, Ariel-like, he spans a good 
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man y leagues ot sca and calls his readers 
with him to witness the inception of a 
very interesting and curious enterprise 
on the part of the wide-awake Navy that 
flies the flag of the Rising Sun. 

In the very early morning of Febraary 
24th Admiral Togo’s torpedo flotilla — 
both destro3’ers and torpedo-boats this 
time— is heading with rather singular 
slowness for Port Arthur. Evidently the 
pace is being set by five accompanjdng 
vessels of some size, which at first sight 
resemble Japanese warships, but whose 
appearance, on closer inspection, proves 
altogether fraudulent. Something a little 
queer, too, about the very leisure^, not to 
say torpid, manner of their going, very- 
different from the brisk, forceful progress 
of an up-to-date cruiser, with engines 
running sweetly, and hull slipping easily 
through the water at a comfortable 
eighteen knots, or a good deal more. 
There is a wheeziness and clangour about 
the machinery of these queer craft which 
alone betokens some strange departure 
from the ordinary run of things. 

Examination shows that the five vessels 
which are thus waddling along in company 
with Japan’s fastest destroyers are simpty 
so many old merchantmen; the Hokoku 
Maru, Biishit Mam, Tenshin Mam, Biiyo 
Mam,a.ndjuisen Mam; all of them little 
more than shells fitted with engines 
rapidh’ nearing the scrap-iron stage. 
Each has on board the' merest outline 
•of a crew, just enough to keep the cranky 
machinery going and the ship’s head in 
the right direction. These officers and 
men, it is said, have been most carefully^ 
selected from a host of eager volunteers 
for a task in which the chances of escaping 
a more or less dreadful death are quite 
■ethereal. 

The cargoes carried by these five new 


additions to the navy of Japan are very 
suggestive. Chiefly stones, it would seem ; 
but with this unprofitable freight is com- 
bined a quantity of kerosene and of 
explosives linked up bj^ connecting wires 
to an electric battery. It is easy now 
to see what is the object which these 
devoted old tramps are designed to fulfil. 
They are intended to be sunk, if possible, 
at the entrance of Port Arthur harbour 
so as to block the narrow fairway, and 
it is expected, doubtless, that they will 
further serve the purpose of the “ fire- 
ships,” the daring use of which has led 
to many a stirring episode in our own naval 
annals. If, in the excitement conse- 
quent upon the arrival of this “ squadron ” 
in Russian waters, the destroyers and 
torpedo-boats get a chance of running in 
and leaving their mark upon one or 
another of the enemy’s ships, so much 
the better. But the main business lies 
with the masquerading merchantmen, and 
the gallant fellows aboard them are the 
heroes of this early- morning adventure. 

To the left of the navigable channel 
which leads into the inner harbour of 
Port Arthur is a narrow spit of land, 
knowTi as the Tiger’s Tail, which is lined 
with forts, and has at its southern end a 
lighthouse, marking the opening of the 
na\-igable channel. Close to this light- 
house the Russian battleship Retvisan 
ran aground on the morning of February 
9th, after having been torpedoed a few 
hours before. She appears to have been 
still in this undignified position on the 
morning of the 24th, unable to move, 
but performing, and with vigilance and 
efficiency, the duties of a guardship. 

The pseudo-warships, with their at- 
tendant destroyers and torpedo-boats, 
have come fairly close to the light-house 
before they are discovered, and no time 
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is wasted over their reception. The 
Retvisan in particular is soon awakened 
to the fact that two of the ships are 
bearing down upon her, and her big 
guns bellow out an immediate welcome. 
The powerful fort on Golden Hill, on the 
opposite side of the channel, joins in 
with the other 
advanced works, 
and for half an 
hour or so the 
fun must have 
been fast and 
furious indeed, 
although so curi- 
ously one-sided. 

One can imagine 
the joy with 
which the gun- 
ners on the Rel- 
visan, in particu- 
lar, saw ship after 
sliip of the at- 
tacking “ fleet ” 
staggering under 
their heavy fire, 
then running 
aimlessly towards the shore, and finally, 
blowing up and sinking heljilcssly. But 
there must have been many who, even 
in the excitement of the moment, must 
have regarded the silence of the attackers 
as rather remarkable, and have realised 
that here were no genuine rc])resentatives 
of Japan’s heavier fighting ships. Still, 
in such an uncertain light, with guns 
roaring on all sides and unmistakable 
destroyers and torpedo-boats in hostile 
evidence, it may well be imagined that 
a general impression of a great victory 
now prevailed, and that for some hours 
Port Arthur laboured under the glittering 
delusion that a terrible and crushing blow 


had been dealt against a too audacious 
enemy. 

Whilst these hopes and fears and dis- 
appointments are being engendered in 
the heart of the defence, the Japanese 
destroyers and torpedo-boats are speeding 
out to sea, having, it is said, picked up 
all, or nearly all, 
the officers and 
men who so gal- 
lantly stoked and 
steered the mer- 
chantmen into 
the roadstead. 

Morning shows 
that the object 
of tins brisk at- 
tempt has not 
been successfully 
accomplished. 
All the five ships 
have blown up 
and sunk, but 
not in such a 
manner as to 
close the harbour 
entrance, even to 
the cruisers h’ing inside. But there can be 
little question as to the moral effect of an 
experiment so full of craft and daring. 

At one o’clock in the morning of the 
25th the J apanese destroyer flotilla makes 
a scouting attack on Port Arthur, Dalny, 
and Pigeon Bay, the shijis having set 
sails to disguise their true character. That 
trusty watch-dog, the Retvisan, is again 
on the alert, and with the shore batteries 
o]3ens siich a fire that the destroyers per- 
force retire. Later in the morning the 
Japanese fleet appears in force, and sub- 
jects Port Arthur to two separate bom- 
bardments, eventually causing a violent 
outbreak of fire in the inner harbour. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ox THE SIBERIAN RAILIYAY — CHAOS AT LAKE BAIKAL — THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER — 
RED-BEARDED BRIGANDS — THE BRIDGE WRECKERS. 


I T is intenselj- cold, and the bleak dreari- 
ness of the surrounding landscape brings 
into stronger relief the sense of hardship 
and desolation. To our rear runs a single 
track of rail forty miles to Irkutsk, the 
capital of East Siberia ; in front lies Lake 
Baikal, the si.xth largest lake in the world, 
now a great crescent of ice nearly four 
hundred miles from horn to horn, and 
at this ]5oint about thirty miles broad. 
Here, after a journe}? of four thousand 
miles from Moscow, the ordinary peace- 
time traveller by the Great Siberian 
Railway finds his journey checked, pending 
the completion of the circuitous line round 
the southern side of the lake, upon which 
5 


the engineers were busily engaged when 
war broke out with Japan. In summer 
the journey is continued across the lake 
by steamer ; in winter either a channel 
is forced by an ice-breaker or the voyager 
can hurry across in a sledge. 

It may be imagined that the breaking 
of a railway route in this fashion by a 
great intervening sheet of water about as 
broad as the narrower parts of the English 
Channel is rendered twentyfold more 
harassing and complicated by the ex- 
istence of a state of w'ar. A glance at the 
scene before us shows us what a frightful 
problem has here to be encountered 
even by able, cool-headed, masterly men, 
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accustomed to evolving order out of chaos, 
and backed up b}’ willing subordinates of 
conspicuous zeal and integrity — conditions 
which, alas ! are hardly present here. In 
a word, the confusion and congestion are 
frightful, and the wonder is that the work 
of hurrying reinforcements to the front 
does not stop dead by reason of this 
appalling block, which Nature is doing 
her wintry best to render absolutely 
hopeless. 

Lake Baikal is covered with three or 
four feet of ice, and raging snowstorms 
have produced great drifts of snow. There 
are three tracks now running across the 
lake — one, the sledge route marked by 
poles ; another, a foot-track, over which 
we see a battalion of infantry disa])pear- 
ing into the hazy white distance ; and, 
lastly, a temporary railway line which 
runs over sleepers laid more or less care- 


fully on the ice. This last track has been 
rushed forward with all speed, and already 
at least one ghastly accident has taken 
place. As a locomotive was running a 
few daj-s ago at a short distance from the 
shore, the ice suddenly cracked, an awful 
fissure was disclosed, and the heavv engine 
utterly disappeared. Small wonder, then, 
that the authorities are for the present 
using this ice railway solely for the con- 
veyance of stores, the troops having to 
make the crossing cither in sledges or on 
foot. 

The surface of the ice on Lake Baikal 
is very irregular and uneven, with cre- 
vasses and fissures, several feet wide in 
places, and hummocks which nearly jar 
cven the solitary traveller out of his 
sledge. The effect of these last obstruc- 
tions u]3on sledges built for carrying three, 
into which five or six unfortunate soldiers 
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have been packed, cannot but render the 
latter thankful at times to leave their 
precarious seats and tramp along by the 
side of their vehicles. Half-way across 


Even the existence of a line across the 
lake for transporting supplies does not seem 
to lessen the terrible accumulation at 
Baikal station. The new ice railway cannot 
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the frozen lake a great lest-house of wood 
and felt and brick is built every winter 
for the accommodation of travellers, and 
here hot soup and coffee can be obtained 
by those of sufficient means and leisure. 
But the great bulk of those who are now 
hurrying “ to the front ” have no chance 
of availing themselves of this compara- 
tively luxurious opportunity. For the 
soldiers rough shelters have been con- 
structed, under which they can partake 
of a hurried meal, and, if frostbitten, 
cbtciin attention from the military doctors. 


carry forward more than a fraction of the 
great ])iles of stores, ammunition and 
other war material which the freight 
trains bring in daily from Irkutsk; and 
on tho' shores of the lake there are moun- 
tains of cases, jij-ramids of bales, contain- 
ing articles and provisions of which the 
troops already in Manchuria are in sore 
need. Russian officialism is not seen at 
its best in such circumstances as these, 
and the absence of all grip of the situation 
becomes daily more deplorable. 

A pathetic feature of the situation on 
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the shores of Lake Baikal is the arrival 
of I'efugees, mainly women and children, 
from the Far East, more especially from 
the terminal fortresses of Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. Some very striking accounts 
have been given of the sights and scenes 
occasioned by the hurried flight ot these 
fragile creatures from their homes — a 
flight accelerated by the stern demands 
of the authorities, who knew well that the 
commissariat problem before them would 
not admit of any consideration for weak- 
lings unable to render any sort of useful 
service. The families of naval and mili- 
tary men were packed literally by hun- 
dreds into the trains running westward, 
the poor soldiers’ wives with their infants 
and children being crowded into the 
common carriages used for transporting 
troops. It is said that the first two trains 
which were hurried out of Port Arthur on 
February 5th, after the Japanese torpedo 
attack, carried two thousand souls, whose 
sufferings on the terrible journey arc 
better imagined than dciscribed. “ No 
lavatories, no food to be got along the 
line,” writes the special correspondent of 
the Standiird. “ hardly any water, no 
milk, and six hundred children of all ages 
huddling together for warmth, and crying 
with misery and hunger. It is one of the 
])itiful sights of warfare, and a mere fore- 
runner to the woes behind.” The story 
of the crossing of Lake Baikal by this 
pitiful freight of weak and almost helpless 
humanity is too harrowing to be repro- 
duced in detail. It is sadly sufficient to 
say that several infants, overwrajijred 
through fear of the terrible cold of the 
sledge journey, were found dead at the 
end of the five hours’ gallop across the ice. 
Influenza broke out on the train, and it 
must have been with a strange mixture 
of relief and dull despair that the un- 


fortunate mothers, sick, nerve-shattered, 
and spiritless, arrived at Moscow to tell 
the tale of the sudden awakening of the 
Far East to the horrors of actual war, 
and of their own forced flight across 
thousands upon thousands of miles of 
dreary, snow-swept jflain and ice-bound 
stej)pc. 

And what of the troops ? Here the 
picture seems a rather brighter one, al- 
though I'ainful talcs arc told of sickness, 
cold, and privation. There is danger, too, 
in the long weary journey, liable to sudden 
and, indeed, tragic interruption by deep 
snowdrifts through which not even the 
siiecially constructed locomotives can force 
their way. A short time back a troop- 
train nearing Baikal station was thrown 
from the rails, one soldier was killed, and 
about a score variously injured. 

The four thousand miles from Moscow 
to Lake Baikal have been traversed by 
the troops in special trains carrying about 
500 officers and men with their baggage, 
in the case of infantry ; a smaller number, 
of course, in that of cavalry and artillery. 
Only the officers arc accommodated in 
passenger cars. The men are jiacked by 
thirties into covered freight-vans, the 
sides of which are overlaid with felt, each 
van being further ])rovided with a small 
stove. The atmosphere in such conditions 
should be densely' warm enough, but, with 
the thermometer registering 50 degrees of 
frost, many cases of frost-bite occur, and, 
if all tales are to be believed, not a few 
grim fatalities. The clothing served out 
at Moscow has been hardly adequate to 
withstand such Arctic severity of cold as 
this, through a journey to be measured 
by weeks, not day's. For it is computed 
that no soldier is now reaching Irkutsk 
in less than a fortnight after leaving 
Moscow. Arrived at Lake Baikal, he 
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may have to cross that cheerless expanse 
of icc on foot, and there is still fourteen 
hundred miles — or, as the traffic now is, 
sonic six days to Harbin — the junction 
where the railway branches off south- 
wards to Port Arthur and continues 
nearly due east to Vladivostok. 

Yet, with all these cruel drawd)acks to 
comfort, the Russian soldier, even on the 
shores of Lake Baikal. ]ircsents a chce.rv 
spectacle. He left Moscow in a glow of 
patriotism which has not left him vet ; 
he is still the Tsar’s “ brother,” and his 
own officer’s “ little pigeon ” ; and he is 
still, witli all his ignorance, his rude ideas 
of civilisation, and his Tartar proclivities, 
one of the brightest, most docile, and most 
enduring fighting-men in the world. He 
suffers who but a Polar bear would not 
suffer ?— from the bitter rigours to which 
he IS being exposed, but he is grateful for 


the permission, or rather orders, given 
him to disembark at intervals from the 
W'earv train, and shovel snow^ by way of 
restoring life to his numbed limbs. He is 
being miserably fed. but there is nothing 
remarkable in that, and a hunk of black 
bread and occasional portions of a thick 
mess of meat sou]i “ keep him going.” 
Avhere many more refined soldier-men 
would break down. With all his troubles, 
too, the hardy Russ soldier is no morose 
grumbler, but a lively fellow, full of rough 
jests, and fond of anything in the way of 
a song or dance. Many a lively caper he 
cuts in the snow', and, later, when he 
trudges across the frozen lake, we shall 
hear him either singing himself, or tramp- 
ing lustily in time with the vigorous 
chanting of some recognised regimental 
songster. 

Apart from this racial light-heartedness,- 
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the strong strain of religious feeling, 
in the Russian soldiery imparts a 
special significance to such a scene as the 
one which an attempt is being made to 
realise here. The Russian regiment or- 
dered to the front attends a service, at 
which every effort is made by the priests 
to inspire both officers and men with the 
belief that their cause is a just, and there- 
fore Divinely favoured one. Frequently 
the men arc sprinkled with holy water, 
which manj'- of them believe will afford 
them special protection from the bullets 
of the enemy. Thus warmly clothed with 
comforting beliefs, and supported by a 
bright and patient temperament, the 
Russian soldier draws round him his 
military gi'eatcoat — a really e.xccllcnt and 
serviceable garment — and makes light of 
earl}- e.xjjeTienccs in a campaign which, in 
any case, is not likely to bring him person- 
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ally much additional comfort or advance- 
ment. 

A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between the three classes of Russian 
fighting-man who are being carried to 
the front by the Siberian Railway. First, 
there are the average serving soldiers of 
the Regular Army, duly uniformed and 
accoutred, knowing their business and 
minding it in a spirit of mingled serious- 
ness and indifference ; secondly, the new 
levies, “ happy, eager, careless boys, reck- 
less and merry,” laughing at the pretty 
faces to be seen at the windows of the 
trains carrying refugees, “ passing com- 
pliments and blowing kisses, without a 
thought of the morrow.” Another class 
is made up of reservists, men of forty, 
“ strong - bearded fathers of families, 
masters of small holdings, responsible 
citizens, torn from counter and counting- 
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house, from field and byre, their wives and 
families left to starve, and their business, 
built up with care and caution, left to ruin 
— terrible fighters these, and most miser- 
able of men.” The net which Holy Russia 
casts when she calls her legions to war is 
a vast one, and its meshes are small. 
Although but a portion of her immense 
military forces have been mobilised to re- 
inforce the Ai'my in the Far East, the 
jiroccss has searched the remotest corners 
of the Empire, and well-nigh every shade 
of character and calling is represented in 
the moving mass of soldierdom which is 
restlessly passing eastward to fight the 
battles of the Great White Tsar. 

Hitherto we have been, since the com- 
mencement of this chapter, sojourning 
in Siberia. Let us now step forward some 
hundreds of miles, and touch the “ gossa- 
mer thread ” of railwa}? at a point some- 
where in the great eastern province of 
Manchuria. Here we come into contact 
with another feature of Russian military 
organisation in the Far East— namely, 
the Manchurian Railw'ay Guards. These 
have a trjnng and dangerous duty to 
jierform, for here the Russians have other 
difficulties to contend with besides the 
frank hostility of Japan and the covert 
unfriendliness of China. 

In immemorial times, when the Chinese 
first settled in Manchuria, many of them 
were not peaceful immigrants, but nomad 
desperadoes of the worst descrijttion, out- 
laws and criminals whose one hope of life 
consisted in desultory brigandage. Com- 
bining w’itli the more evil elements of the 
Manchu population, these wastrels gradu- 
ally grew in strength and influence, 
swelling at last into a great league which 
called itself the “ Hunhuze,” or Red- 
beards, a name afterwards corrupted by 
the Russians into Chunchuscs. The au- 


dacity and power of these brigands in- 
creased apace, and their red flag, with its 
motto, “ Vengeance,” became a terror to 
the w'hole countryside. Even in a busy 
coast-town they set up a sort of ‘‘ office ” 
for the purpose of c.\torting blackmail 
from merchants desiring to carry their 
wares into the interior. Woe betide the 
wTctched trader in Manchuria wdiose cart 
did not fly the flag which he had bought 
at this “ insurance office ” as a symbol of 
par-ment of the Redljcards’ dues. 

When the Russians commenced to build 
the Manchurian portion of the great 
railway to the Far East, they found the 
Chunchuses "kittle cattle” to doal with. 
By dint of constant vigilance and their 
almost illimitable resources, they were 
cnai)led in ordinary times to reduce the 
plague of brigandage to moderate pro- 
portions, as far as the traffic bj’ railway 
was concerned. But in the early days of 
construction many a station was pillaged, 
many a Russian soldier killed, by raiding 
Chunchuscs mounted on horses famed for 
flectness and endurance. It was not to 
be e.xpcctcd that the outbreak of war 
between Russia and Jajian rvould result 
in anv inaction on the jiart of these turlui- 
lent spirits. Whether, as is suggested, at 
the instigation of Japanese officers who 
were able to impart organisation and co- 
hesion to the wandering bands, or whether 
through sheer eagerness to profit by the 
prc-occuiiation of Russia, and by the 
passage of constant trains laden with 
valuable stores, the Chunchuses, since the 
war broke out, ha\'c become far bolder and 
more troublesome, and several sharp en- 
counters have taken jilace between them 
and the “ details guarding the line.” 

It is a grave reflection for the Russian 
authorities that at any moment not only 
may the work of reinforcement be seriously 
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impeded, but the actual military ojiera- 
tions hampered, by the firesence of these 
formidable brigands, who. by some 
means, have become possessed of modern 
rifles, and arc especially active in the 
region lying between Mukden and Niu- 
chwang. In one instance a band of 
Chunchuses 500 strong is said to have 
attacked a Russian jiost to the west of 
Haicheng. and. although eventually re- 
pulsed with severe loss, is re])ortcd to have 
killed or wounded a score of Ru.ssians. 
But the main danger is. of course, to the 
line of railway, and there are hints that 
the Russians are beginning to hold out 
the olive-branch to these tormentors, 
instead of treating them, as hitherto, with 
relentless severity. 

Yet another illustration may be given of 
the variegated yet constant risk to which 


Russia’s line of communication with the 
Far East is being subjected, even at this 
earlj- jwriod of the war. 

In its setting the scene is not very 
different from that in which we have just 
parted with the red-bearded brigands at 
their work of raiding the stations and the 
freight-trains on the line. But at this 
point the railway crosses the big Sungari 
River, close to Harbin, by an imposing 
bridge, the safety of which is of far more 
importance to Russia than that of scores 
of versts of the ordinary plain-running 
track. For the destruction of a few miles 
of rail out of several thousands is, com- 
paratively speaking, a mere inconvenience, 
from a military standpoint, provided no 
natural obstacle, such as a river or lake, 
is concerned. But the wrecking of a 
bridge, even where there are British Royal 
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Engineers to repair it, is a bad business, 
and especially so when there is only one 
route available and time presses. The 
Sungari bridge is therelore watched night 
and day, and w'ell it may be, for there arc 
crafty foes at work who, on the chance of 
damaging the enemy’s communications, 
will gladly face the inevitable doom of 
those caught playing this deadly game. 

The Cossacks who are acting as sentinels 
over this threatened link of the chain arc 
typical of a class of soldier which has no 
counterpart in any other European Army. 
They are not, perhaps, all they were, these 
far - ranging, free - foraging dare-devils, 
whose reputation for courage, horseman- 
ship, and endurance is such a singularly 
live tradition of the Russian Army. In 
some western districts they are beating 
their swords into ploughshares, and as 
soldiers, generally speaking, they are 


under stricter rules of training and disci- 
pline than in the old days, when the 
Cossack of the Don, with a costume which 
was more picturesque than uniform, with 
a scraggy but businesslike mount, and a 
stolen goose dangling from his saddle- 
bow, constituted a sort of sealed pattern 
of irregular cavalry. But change and pro- 
gress notwithstanding, the Cossacks still 
constitute one of Russia’s chief sources of 
military strength, espcciallj- in a country 
where present su])plies are scarce and 
future sii])plics problematical. Inured to 
every sort of hardshij), accustomed to 
fend for tliemseh’cs not o^•er-scruJ)ulously 
when the commissariat is at fault, keen- 
e5'cd and mounted on animals almost part 
of themselves, these Cossack watchers 
over the safety of the Sungari bridge could 
hardly be sur])assed in their performance 
of an e.xhausting and an.vious task. 
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The driving snow renders the work of a 
guard at this point doubly difficult ; but 
Russia has no lack of men, and the sentries 
are thickly posted, the patrols numerous. 
As one of the latter scours the neighbour- 
hood of the bridge it comes upon a little 
group, apparently of Chinese coolies em- 
ployed on the line, or in connection with 
the great Avorkshops and wharves which 
line the Sungari River in the neighbour- 
hood of Harbin, that great junction which 
in six years has become one of the most 
important centres in the Far East. A 
few weeks ago little notice beyond a rough, 
good-natured jest w’ould have been given 
to the three undersized and, perhaps, not 
over-clean specimens of cold humanit}’ 
upon whom the patrol suddenly descends. 
But the times have changed, and ordinary 
alertness has developed into very sus- 
picious vigilance. The “ coolies ” are 
stopped and searched, and, either on them 
or ill damning proximity, are found ex- 
plosives evidently intended for the wreck- 
ing of the bridge ! 

In such cases military law, or rather 
that martial law which, as the Duke of 
Wellington said, is “ no law at all,” moves 
with terrifying rapidity. The would-be 
bridge-wreckers are hurried back to the 
nearest post and examined by an officer, 
the inquiry revealing, to the latter’s 
satisfaction at any rate, the fact that here 
are no Chinese coolies, hut holders of 
commissions in the llikado’s service. The 
names as subsequently published are not 
recognised by the Japanese authorities, 
but it is quite conceivable that, assuming 
they were really officers, the captives, 
though they may have admitted their 
rank and station, were careful to conceal 
their names. 

The Russian account is that the three 
officers were immediately brought before 


a court-martial, condemned to death, and 
hanged, within trventy-four hours of their 
arrest, on the culverts of the bridge which 
they had intended to destroy. Native 
reports add that a further terrible ven- 
geance wms taken by the troops on a 
village near the Sungari River supposed 
to have harboured or encouraged the 
bridge-wreckers. The troops are said to 
have burned the village to the ground and 
to have massacred the inhabitants, in- 
cluding even the w'omen — but statements 
of this kind are not to be accepted with- 
out substantial proof of their truth. 

In the matter of the fate of the bridge- 
wreckers themsel\-cs sympathy is super- 
fluous. Although in every case the de- 
tected spy in modern war is not necessarily 
put to death, there is practically no hope — 
nor, in the opinion of most, should there 
be — for the man caught red-handed in the 
act of wrecking or trying to wreck a 
railway bridge. For the damage done in 
nine cases out of ten means not only the 
interruption of an enemy’s communica- 
tions, but an almost certain sequel in the 
shape of an accident involving frightful 
loss of lives, very often of non-combatants. 
The deed itself may savour of heroism, it 
unquestionably is the mark of fanatical 
courage, but it is a murderous busi- 
ness, and it is not surprising if the 
punishment meted out to murder follows 
even a foiled attempt in a direction in 
which humanity of purpo.se counts so 
little. 

This note of the difficulties and dangers 
besetting the line upon which Russia has 
to depend for the maintenance and re- 
inforcement of her Army in the Far East 
would be incomplete without some al- 
lusion to a sensational incident much 
“ nearer home ” than is the Sungari River. 
The story, as telegraphed by Reuter, goes 
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that near Syzran station on the Siberian 
Railway three J apanese, disguised as nuns, 
were arrested by the gcnsdarmes and 
railway guards for an attempt to blow up 
the great railway bridge over the Volga 
by means of mines placed underneath the 
bridge. The attempt failed, since the 
mines were carried away by the cuiTcnt, 
^.nd exploded harmlesslj' at some distance 
down stream. It is easy to understand 
that such a daring endeavour as this, even 
if unsuccessful, would have the serious 
moral effect of producing considerable 
nervousness among the public, and pos- 
sibly to some extent among the soldiery 
also. Prompt and vigorous measures 
followed this later discovery, the whole 


Siberian Railway was placed by an Im- 
perial Ukase under martial law, and the 
guards along the line were considerably 
strengthened. Henceforth a sentry was 
posted at every third telegraph pole for 
many hundreds of miles of the journev. 
Here is a precaution probably unex- 
ampled in the annals of war, and one 
which only a military jrower with extra- 
ordinary resources could afford to take, 
even where such vital interests are in- 
volved as in the case of the wonderful 
railwaj' which links Europe with the Far 
East, and, with all its weaknesses, is 
jierhaps the most impressive example in 
existence of combined commercial and 
strategical design. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SL'PERSTITIOUS RUSSIA — AX ALTERED SITUATIOX— .MEASURES AXD MEX TO MEET IT— 
KUROP.ATKIX — RUSSIA EEIXEORCIXG. 


1 ET US try for a moment to jiicture oiir- 
^ selves in some remote Russian village, 
where the peasants are discussing, with a 
queer mixture of indefinable alarm, boast- 
ful confidence, and superstitious j)iety, 
such garbled news as has reached them 
concerning the progress of affairs in the 
Far East. Their talk may seem childish 
in comparison with the generally shrewd, 
if often strongly prejudiced, observations 
of the British village politician upon any 
matter of current national interest. But 
it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the simple fervour which animates these 
rude scratchers of the soil in giving ex- 


pression to the hopes and fears that sur- 
round the present doings more especially 
of the Russian Army in its operations 
against the hated " yellowskins.” Military 
service in Russia penetrates every section 
of social life to an extent, perhaps, even 
more marked in some respects than is 
the case in Germany and France. 'Many 
and various are its traditions and ideals. Of 
the Russian Army the living head and 
front is, of course, to noble and villager 
alike, the Tsar, But the military ideal 
of the people is enshrined in a dead man, 
a leader who, after a career of extra- 
ordinary brilliance, met his end suddenly 
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— ^mysteriously as some think — in ignoble 
circumstances which it is needless to 
recall. It will be many a long year before 
another soldier comes to storm the hearts 
of the Russian peasantry with such 
thoroughness as did the “ White General.” 
Skobeleff, the hero of Plevna, and of a 
score of thrilling battle incidents. 

In the Russian village where we are 
temporarily and imaginatively sojourning, 
there is a quaint belief concerning Sko- 
beleff, which has a special reference to 
the war with Japan. The legend is (hat 
Skobeleff is not dead, but has been for 
years detained in prison, because he 
angered the Tsar by repeated requests 
to be allowed to make war, first against 
Germany, then against England, and 
finally against Turkey. “ You shall re- 
main in prison." said the Tsar, “until 
you can speak Japanese, and }-ou shall 
not speak Japanese until the time comes 
when I shall make war with Japan." 
From this childlike story to the con- 
viction that now, in due course, the 
“ hite General ” has been released, 
and will shortly take his jilacc at the 
head of a conquering Russian Army, is 
an easy .step, and those make a great mis- 
take who underrate the significance of 
such beliefs among a populace by nature 
prone 10 superstition, but also possessing 
qualiiies of courage and endurance with 
which superstition is not always allied. 

Frc'in our Russian \-i!lagi! let us now 
take a great leaii eastward to Tomsk, 
the semi-civilised, semi-primiti\-e capital 
of \\ estern Siberia. Here we find streets 
throngeil with villagers who — to quote 
the wc'rds of the Diiily Chfouicle, which 
specially reported the circumstance — are 
in an intense state of religious excite- 
ment. Many of them are actually beg- 
ging to be heljied on their way to Moscow, 


where they propose to offer up special 
prayers for the success of the Russian 
troops. For they declare that they have 
seen in the heavens a blood-rccl hand, 
gri])ping the cross-shaped hilt of a sword. 
This they believe to be the hand of the 
Bringcr of X’ictory, St. George, and their 
enthusiasm has been further stirred by 
the priest. Athanasius, who has jue- 
dicted that, in three months’ time, St. 
George himself will appear on a tlamiiig 
horse and gallop across Siberia to the 
sea. The affrighted soldiers of Japan, 
adds the priestly prophet, will thereupon 
fall an easy prey to the Russian troojis, 
the Sea of Japan will dry up as did the 
Red Sea for the passage of the Israelites, 
and the Army of the Tsar will walk dry- 
foot and victorious to Tokio ! 

It is easy to say that the record of such 
amazing superstitions has a purely trivial 
interest. But those who road history by 
the light of national character will be 
inclined to attach considerable import- 
ance to such manifestations of popular 
thought and feeling at a time of national 
trial — manifestations which come some- 
where between the sturdy Englishman's 
exhibition of personal doggedness in defeat, 
and the former tendency of another brave 
nation to cry “ Nous souimcs iruhis ! ” when 
unexpected disaster fell upon its arms. 

But whatever significance we choose to 
apply to these and other indications — 
some of them, it is true, verv different in 
character — of the manner in which the 
actualities of the war with Japan were 
construed by the Russian lower classes, 
we should do wrong not to make some 
effort to understand the new position in 
Russia created by the early Japanese 
successes, and the means which were 
adoj)ted to cope with the altered con- 
dition of affairs. 
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In a previous chapter (Chapter III.) 
an attempt has been made to illustrate 
very briefly the extraordinary prepared- 
ness of Japan both by land and sea for 
this great conflict. We have seen the 
Japanese fleet striking blow after blow 
upon an enemy apparently incapable of 
effective retaliation ; we have noted 
the commencement of Japanese land 
operations, and have recorded a dis- 
embarkation of troops on a system which 
worked with clocklike precision : while 
on the Russian militarj' side we have 
heard little beyond the news of Admiral 
Alexeieff’s withdrawal from Port Arthur 
to Harbin, the preparations for standing 
a siege of the former, and the difficulties 
of reinforcement by means of the Siberian 
Railway. Here, it may have seemed to 
some, was a nearly complete contrast 
between absolute readiness and smooth- 
ness of action on the one hand, and, on 
the other, unfitness, immobility, and 
utter failure to grasp the realities of a 
serious situation. 

But we must not be over- hasty in 
generalising from such comparisons. 
Russia has been taken by surprise, 
it is true ; she has suffered well-nigh 
irreparable loss, and she has much 
to do before she can again claim 
local equalitj' with a foe whom the Tsar 
has publicly proclaimed to be " brave, 
crafty, and confident.” But Russia, 
temporarily startled and confused by the 
vigour of the first blows dealt by Japan, 
is not necessarily a Russia which cannot 
recover herself, at any rate on land. 
From the villagers fondly hoping that 
she will be enabled to do so by the inter- 
vention of St. George or Skobeleff, we 
must now, in common fairness, turn to 
those higher official quarters in which 
responsilnlity for retrieving Russia’s losses 


rests. It may be that the result will be 
both interesting and inspiring. For 
while the spectacle of a great nation taking 
the field in perfect condition for a “ fight 
to a finish ” may be of surpassing at- 
tractiveness, there is something fas 
ating, too, in the efforts of a world- 
Power, which for the moment has suffered 
a tremendous shock to its prestige, to 
right itself and regain its former ascen- 
dency. 

Just as in the “ dark days ”of December, 
1S99, when the heart of the British Nation 
was sore stricken by the news of reverse 
after reverse in South Africa, the eyes 
of the country turned to Lord Roberts, 
so the close of the dark second week of 
Februaiy, 1904. found the Russians 
eagerly demanding the immediate em- 
ployment at the front of General Kuro- 
])atkin, formerly Skobclcff’s Chief of the 
Staff, and for seme years past the Russian 
Minister of War. 

Alexei Xicolaicvitch Knrojiatkin, now 
just fifty-six years of age, has had a 
wonderful career, more cspcciallj^ as, 
even in Russia, there is, among those 
who are qualified to speak with authority, 
a sharp divergence of opinion as to his 
real military qualifications. Indeed, there 
are those who hold that he was by no 
means the most gifted of even Skobclcff’s 
not very well-chosen lieutenants, and 
who point to his six 3-cars’ administration 
at the Russian ^^’ar Office as productive 
of nothing in the shape of useful progress. 
But there has never been an3' question 
as to his dashing leadership, and many 
stories are told of his exploits in Central 
Asia, where he helped to storm Khojend, 
was present at the triumphant entry of 
the Russians into Samarkand, and, in a 
later campaign, set out with a wounded 
arm for a tw'o-thousand mile ride among 
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the Tartar tribes of Kashgaria. At 
Plevna Kuropatkin added fresh lustre to 
his reputation by emulating the reckless 
bravery of Skobeleff himself in the attempt 
— at last successful — to force an cntiy 
into the fortress which Osman Pasha 
defended with such glorious stubborn- 
ness and skill. Later, as Governor of 
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particularly love us, has often shown 
himself disposed to be very friendly with 
the individual Englishman. 

One faculty ])ossessed by General 
Kuropatkin, to which reference may be 
made in passing, is his capacity for gather- 
ing good men round him. Among those 
who have worked at headquarters with 
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Transcaspia, Kuropatkin seems to have 
lost something of his old dash and vigour, 
but, even at the outbreak of war with 
Japan, he is more than ten years j’ounger 
than was Lord Roberts when he accepted 
the command in South Africa. “ A big, 
bearded man, who quite fills his uniform, 
with a very pleasant voice and very 
charming manners,” he is described ; one 
■who, though as a nation he may not 


him is Lieutenant-General Gilinski, one 
of the most able and scientitic officers in 
the Russian Army, and, when General 
Kuropatkin was in due course appointed 
to the chief command of the Russian 
land forces in the Far East, it was the 
most natural thing in the world that the 
Quartermaster-General should accompany 
him as Chief of the Staff. There was an ad- 
ditional good reason for the appointment 
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in that General GDinski is regarded 
as an oificer of great tact, whose services 
might prove useful in any complication 
which might arise between his chief and 
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Admiral Alexeicff. For it was understood 
that the latter would for the present 
retain the Vice-royalty of the Far East. 

Almost simultaneously with the appoint- 
ment of Kuropatkin to the command of 
the land forces in the Far East came the 
news of the selection of Vice-Admiral 
Makaroff. the Commandant-General of 
Kronstadt, to take command of the 
Russian fleet in the Pacific Ocean. It is. 
strangely enough, this naval officer w'hom 
the Russian populace, and, what is more 
extraordinary still, the rank and file of 
the Russian Army, believe to be the 
living jiersonification of the dead Sko- 
beleff ! 

The a)ipointments of Kuropatkin and 
Makaroff are, of themselves, indicative 
of Russia’s intention to act with energy 
in the crisis which has arisen since Japan 
took such a forceful initiative in regard 


to the naval attacks on Port Arthur and 
the landing of troops in Korea. Alexcieff 
may still be Viceroy of the Far East, 
and in that capacity have nominal con- 
trol of the ships and troops. But it is 
clearly understood that Kuropatkin and 
Makaroff arc going out “ to save the 
situation,” and that they wdll be given 
a free hand and, at any rate as re- 
gards the former, the privilege of direct 
communication with the Tsar. It will 
thus be seen that little time has been 
lost in putting things on an altogether 
new' footing as regards naval and military 
leadership, and w'hile Admiral Makaroff 
is hardly to be congratulated on the 
crippled condition of the fleet of which 
he is about to assume control. General 
Kuropatkin may well feel confidence in 
his capacity to win back Russia’s lost 
credit by judicious handling of the largc- 
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and daUy increasing force of seasoned'' 
soldiers of whose enthusiastic devotion to 
himself he is well assured. 

Apart from her despatch of two of hei" 
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best leaders to the Far East, Russia 
tackled the questions of naval and 
military reinforcements Avith considerable 
vigour, but hardly with equal effective- 
ness in both cases. Some warships had 
been on their way to join the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur when the war broke 
out, but these, of course, Avere recalled, 
and for a time 
created a certain 
amount of inno- 
cent diA'ersion by 
lurking in the 
Red Sea and 
stopping vessels 
Avhich they 
thought might 
possibly be 
Japanese. Sca^c- 
ral British steam- 
ers AA'cre thus 
“ brought to,” 
and a little 
pleasant excite- 
ment afforded to 
those on board. 

In one instance 
an expert observ- 
er on the British 
ship AA-as enabled 
to note that the 
Russian de- 
stroyer Avhich 
came up to in- 
spect the suspected liner AA'as in 
anything but a ship-shape condition, 
while the utmost speed of Avhich the 
A’essel AA'as capable appeared to be 16 
knots. Clearly such craft Avould be of 
little use in the Sea of Japan, and it is 
not impossible that Admiral Makaroff 
had already asked that no reinforce- 
ments of this description should in future 
be sent to add to his already serious 


responsibilities in the way of slow and 
crippled ships. 

The rcA'iscd Russian scheme for re- 
adjusting the balance of naA'al power in 
AA'hat may noAA' be termed AA'ith complete 
accuracy Japanese Avaters Avas a simple 
one. It consisted in the despatch of the 
Baltic squadron of some fifteen battle- 
ships and cruis- 
ers, accom- 
panied by a fleet 
of colliers, and 
some thirty tor- 
pedo boats. 
There Avas talk 
of sending the.se 
by the north-east 
passage ; but the 
AA'hole sc heme 
AA’as somcAvhat 
nebulous, and did 
not serA’e to blind 
any competent 
obserA-er to the 
fact that Japan, 
having already 
made a success- 
ful bid for the 
command of the 
sea, Avas not 
likely to let the 
advantage she 
has secured slip 
easily out of 
her hands. Moreover, in any case the 
Baltic scpiadron— or, rather, Avhat was 
left of it, for. as a matter of fact, the 
Baltic fleet had already made a hand- 
some contribution to Admiral Alexeieff’s 
naval necessities — could not hope to reach 
either Port Arthur or Vladivostok for 
some months, since several vessels sup- 
posed to belong to it had yet to be com- 
pleted, and the coaling arrangements 
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undoubtedly presented some difficulty. 
For the present, then, these proposed 
naval reinforcements must be regarded 
rather in the light of a concession to 
Russian amour propre than as a practical 
contribution to the maintenance of the 
war. 

With the military reinforcements the 
case was altogether different. When the 
war broke out — and, indeed, for a long 
time before hostilities became imminent — 
the prevailing belief was that the Siberian 
Railway would almost iinmediatelj' either 
break down of its own accord, or be so 
tampered with by the Japanese or their 
agents that it would become useless as a 
means of transporting either men or 
stores. Yet a month after war broke 
out the line was still working, notwith- 
standing several reported interruptions, 
and a certain amount of undoubted con- 
gestion and confusion to the e.xistcnce of 
which allusion has been made in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Now, even a single line 
of rail over which trains are proceeding 
at a very moderate speed can be made 
in a month to carry a very great number 
of men, and there is little doubt that in 
the lour weeks succeeding the torpedo 
attack on Port Artliur a good many 
thousands of troops found their ivaj' to 
the Russian front. Plow many it is 
impossible to say, but it is probably not 
an exaggeration to estimate the total 
Russian land forces in the Far East in 
the second week of iilarcli at considerably 
over 200,000. At that ]5criod such a 
number would be the ma.ximum that 
Russia could conveniently feed in a 
country like Manchuria. But, with prac- 
tically unlimited resources to draw upon, 
and a railway which, at its worst, con- 
veys from seven to nine hundred men daily, 
reinforcement becomes a cumulative pro- 


cess which cannot but eventually have 
distinctly impressive results. 

In Russian military circles, the favour- 
ite scheme of land operations amounted, 
at the outset, to little more than an 
attempt to overrun Korea. The com- 
position of the force designed to achieve 
this, in the circumstances, rather ambitions 
result was assumed to be constituted as 
follows: The advanced guard was to 
consist of eighteen regiments (to be 
reckoned at about 3,500 men each) of 
infantry, with a corresponding force of 
cavalry, ninct3--six quick-firing guns, and 
three batteries of mountain artillery. 
The main body was to be composed of 
fort}- regiments, including a force of 
Cossack cavalry and 300 guns. Re- 
serves were to be held in readiness to 
the north of Mukden, and telegraphic and 
telephonic communication was to be care- 
fully maintained. 

We shall see in due course how far it 
became possible to carry out this grandiose 
programme. But, incidentally, it may be 
remarked that an unquestioned moral 
advantage belongs to the nation which, at 
the outset of a great land campaign, is 
enabled to make its schemes on a quarter 
of a million basis without having to 
trouble itself as to the source from which 
such numbers will be available. We our- 
selves maintained more than a quarter of a 
million men in South Africa, but, in order 
to do so, we found it necessary to pay 
many individuals a sum per day which 
would secure the willing and excellent 
service of about a dozen Cossacks. 

If, then, Russia was surprised, as one 
clever critic put it, en flagrant dliit de 
concentration at the commencement of the 
war, she justified to some extent her claim 
to be considered a very great military 
power by the prompt and extensive 
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measures she subsequently took to repair treachery very effectively by pointing out 
her deficiencies in the way both of troops that hostilities before a formal declaration 
and leaders. In a variety of other dircc- of war were sanctioned by international 
tions, too, she busied herself at home in usage, and that Russia herself had not in 
letting the world see that she was fully times past scrupled to attack Turkey 
awakened to the presence of war and to a before formally declaring w^ar upon her. 
sense of her new responsibilities. As for Russian unpreparedness, the na- 

In some instances these efforts ■were tions of the civilised world were not pre- 
not particularly happy. One or two early pared to join with Russia in ascribing this 
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manifestoes were issued bv the Govern- to her iireviously pacific intentions. They 
ment of the Tsar in the hope, partly of did not fail to recall, in some instances 
alienating sympathy irem Japan by with caustic humour, the fact that for 
describing her attack ujion Port Arthur months before the torjiedo attack on Port 
and her other early action as “ trcachcr- Arthur Russia had been strengthening 
ous,” partly with a view to obscuring the both her sea and land forces in the Far 
utter unpreparedness of Russia by making East, and had at times displayed con- 
it appear as if this were simply a natural siderable arrogance in the process, 
outcome of the circumstances. Such In other directions the people of Russia 
rather transparent performances proved rose more worthily to the occasion. Some 
futile. Japan countered the accusation of may be inclined to smile at the pious enter- 
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prise displayed by the Grand Duchess troops at the front was afforded by the 
Elizabeth Feodorovna in undertaking to eager zeal of thousands of educated young 
despatch to the seat of war a series of women of the better classes, who volun- 
churchcs on wheels, but it will be readily tcercd for employment as army nurses, 
understood that, in a nation like Russia, All these girls were carefully informed of 
this anxiety on the part of the Imperial the privations and discomforts to be under- 
gone in Manchuria, but not 
one in ten is said to have 
been daunted by the pro- 
spect, and thousands were 
rejected by the represen- 
tatives of tlie Red Cross 
Society simply through the 
superabundance of appli- 
cations. 

The question of strength- 
ening the Russian Fleet 
was takeir up in several 
non-official quarters with 
marked enthusiasm, al- 
though the attempt of a 
St. Petersburg newspaper 
to open a subscription for 
rc])Iacing the sunk Rus- 
sian ironclads with wooden 
ships does not appear to 
have been very warmly 
supported. A single noble- 
man sent in a contribr. don 
of ^20,000 towards the 
cost of new warships,, anS 
■offered to repeat the gift 
if the Government desired 
it. Finally, the Tsar him- 
self intimated his inten- 
Family for the spiritual welfare of the tion to rebuild the Varyag and the 
soldiers in the field was warmly appreci- Korielz, which were lost to Russia at 
ated. Equally grateful was the sentiment Chemulpo on February gth, at his own 
inspired by the energy with which the expense. 

ladies of the Russian aristocracy threw Such was the endeavour of the great 
themselves into the task of providing Colossus of the North to recover the 
warm clothing and other comforts for the footing he had lost in his first sharp en- 
troops. Yet another instance of the fine counter with the Island Power of the 
enthusiasm of feminine Russia for the East. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT VLADIVOSTOK — EXCURSIONS AND ALARMS — THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON — ^TIIE 
GOLDEN HORN — VLADIVOSTOK BOMBARDED — BACK TO PORT ARTHUR — A 
TORPEDO-BOAT BATTLE. 


W AR, the Red Angel, the Aivake- 
ncr,” has produced a sudden and 
extraordinary change in Vladivostok, the 
terminus of the Siberian Railway and a 
strong com]ietitor for the honour of being 
considered the true “ Sovereign City of the 
East.” For, although its population and 
commerce arc still in process of develop- 
ment, its natural advantages arc such that 
in time it can hardly faU to attract to 
itself a body of trade, and a mass of 
residents, which will render it a serious 
rival even to such old and, in their waj', 
favoured ports as Hong-Kong, Calcutta, 
and Bombay. Ljiiig on the slopes of a 
curving peninsula which overlooks a 
magnificent land-locked harbour, four 
miles long and half a mile wide, which is 
known as the Golden Horn, Vladivostok 
affords unsurjiassed shelter to shijJS; it 
has many fine buildings, and in peace 
time is the centre of a good deal of gaiety, 
as well as of brisk and variegated com- 
merce. But on Februaiy gth, 1904, the 
progress of this important terminus was 
suddfmly arrested, its natural attractions 
obscured, and its social brightness dimmed. 
For it was known that war had broken 
out with Japan, and, after such an 
attack as that delivered the previous day 
on Port Arthur, who could tell how long 
\ ladivostok would remain untroubled by 
similar surprises ? 

The first indication of the altered state 


of affairs appears to have been the boom 
of three guns from one of the forts which 
line the eminences overhanging the Golden 
Horn. This is the signal for the mobilisa- 
tion of the Siberian Army Corps in the 
Amur district, of wdrich Vladivostok is 
one of the chief centres. Soon after- 
W'ards a i)roclamation of a state of siege, 
signed by the Commandant, General 
Vorognetz, is posted up, which conveys 
the further intimation that all inhabitants 
who wish to leave with their goods and 
chattels must apply for permission to 
the military authorities. Hundreds imme- 
diately take time by the forelock and 
crowd the outgoing trains, although, as a 
correspondent writes, the prospect of the 
journey docs not seem a pleasant one. 
For there have been ugly rumours of late 
of obstructions on the line, and on 
February Sth three Japanese would-be 
bridgc-wrcckcrs are said to have been 
arrested near a little station in Eastern 
IManchuria. Indeed, for the last two or 
three days, the Manchurian trains have 
been accompanied by armed military 
escorts for fear of attempted outrage. 

Those who take part in this early 
exodus are perhaps lucky, for such civilians 
as remain have trying times before them. 
Some have thoughtfully accumulated large 
stores of provisions in anticipation of the 
siege which it is felt will follow, but this 
precaution proves quite futile, for the 
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military authorities swoop down and comes they are none the less panic- 
commandeer the little hoards without any stricken, and they altogether decline 
scruple. Later in the month the Com- to remain a moment longer than is 
mandant issue i a 

formal declaration to 1 • - - ■ _ .... 

all civilians to leave • 

the town, and even -‘.t 

the local bank trans- ... , „ r. , 

fers itself, bag and **»=»»» . . 

baggage, to Khabar- 

ovsk, on the Amur 

River, whither runs 

a nortliern branch 

line known as the 

Ussuri Railway. 

Sometlung of a 

sensation is caused i 1 ^ 

by the departure cn Ui 


•SL 


necessary, a 1 - 
though they are 
promised the pro- 
tection of the 
authorities. They 
sell their property 
at any price they 
can get, and seven- 
teen hundred of 
them, accom- 
panied by the 
J apanese Consul, 
leave Vladivostok 
for Japan in a 
mail steamer, the 
remainder follow- 
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days. 

imsse of the Japanese residents. These Perhaps those who remain in Vladi- 
are said to have been fully aware for vostok are not sorry to see the backs of 
some time past that an outbreak of the Japanese, for there have been strange 
hostilities was imminent, but when it tales lately concerning them and their 
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audacious experiments in the way of 
explosives and espionage. A short time 
back it is said that a Russian officer, 
who happened to be in a barber’s shop 
at Vladivostok, hurled some abuse at 
the barber, who, in a passion exclaimed, 
“ I am a captain in the Army, and will 
not be insulted,” drew a revolver, and 
shot the Russian officer dead. There is 
talk, too, of an infernal machine which 
has recently been found placed in position 
with a view to blowing up a portion of 
the vitally important dock. The design 
is traced to two labourers who have dis- 
appeared, but who are understood to 
have been Japanese officers in disguise. 
Such reports may be largely' exaggerated, 
but where is so much smoke there is 
sure to be some fire, and one can well 
understand that even the Russian military 
authorities of this strong fortrc.ss are 
somewhat relieved when the Japanese 
quarter of the town has been finally 
cleared. 

Meanwhile mobilisation proceeds apace. 
The reserves are duly called up, and either 
brought into \’ladivostok or despatched 
to other military centres by rail, the 
military authorities taking care to yirohibit 
the sale of alcoholic liquors during the pro- 
cess. Horses for military purposes are freely 
requisitioned, and among the inhabitants 
of Vladivostok who are not actually en- 
gaged in military work volunteer cavalry 
and infantry corps are rajfidly formed. 
A final touch of warlike realism is 
added by the attendance of over a 
hundred ladies of high social standing 
at medical classes with a view to ac- 
quiring knowledge fitting them to act as 
nurses. 

Almost immediately after the outbreak 
of war the ^dadivostok squadron proceeds 
to sea. It consists, as has been already 


recorded in Chapter HI., of four armoured 
cruisers— the Rossta, Gromoboi, Riirik, and 
Bogatyr, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Baron Shtakelberg. It puts to 
sea with Captain Reitzenstein as Commo- 
dore, and intends to bombard the Japanese 
coast-town, Hakodate, but is prevented by 
a heavy snowstonn. To its doubtful 
exploit, the sinking of the Nakanoura 
Mant, one of two unarmed Japanese 
merchantmen which it encountered, al- 
lusion has been previously made. Some 
alleviation of this outrage, as described in 
Chapter III., is jwovided on the return of 
the squadron to Vladivostok, by the 
landing of the bulk of the Nakanoura 
Maru’s crew. It appears that only two 
of the latter were drowned, the remainder, 
some two score in number, being trans- 
ferred to one of the Russian cruisers, and 
subsequently sent back to Japan at the 
cost of the Russian Government by a 
German steamer. 

The later movements of the Vladivostok 
squadron are for a time very obscure, and 
for weeks the whereabouts of these four 
vessels remained not only a mystery to 
British students of the operations, but 
also, it would seem, a matter of some con- 
cern to the Japanese fleet, which presently 
detached a squadron to search the northern 
waters and to make an incidental call at 
Vladivostok itself. 

A note has ffiready been made of the 
singularly enclosed nature of Vladivostok 
harbour. The opening to the Golden 
Horn is fronted to the south by a number 
of islands, of which the largest is Kaza- 
kavitch Island, separated from Vladivos- 
tok harbour by the Eastern Bosphorus 
strait. The peninsula on which Vladivos- 
tok lies separates the Amur and Ussuri 
bays, from each of which there is a prac- 
ticable entrance by the Eastern Bosphorus 
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into the Golden Horn. It has long been 
a rule that not more than two foreign 
warships at one time should lie in the 
harbour of Vladivostok, and there is an 
interesting story told of the incident which 
led to this restriction. One evening a 
good many years ago the British China 
Squadron, under command of Admiral 
Sir Vcscy Hamilton, was cruising in the 
neighbourhood of Vladivostok, when a 
dense fog came on which altogether ob- 
scured the opening to the harbour. Not- 
withstanding this drawback, the Admiral 
took his shijjs in, a magnificent feat of 
seamanship which few but British naval 
commanders would care to attempt in 
similar circumstances. The nc-vt morning 
the Russian Commandant looked forth 
over the harbour, and beheld the British 
fleet lying quietly at anchor, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world for a 
massive squadron to be “ discovered ” in 
this dramatic fasliion. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that the Russians should 
come to the conclusion that such surprises 
were hardly to be encouraged, and that, 
accordingly, good care should have been 
taken to impress upon foreign navies that 
similar feats of seamanshij) would be 
regarded with an unfriendly ej'e. 

If the harbour of Vladivostok were clear 
from ice all the year round, it would be 
quite one of the finest in the world, and 
very^ possibly the Russians would have 
been well eontent with it, instead of seeking 
another warm-water port further south. 
As things are, they have at Vladivostok to 
endure tlio inconvenience of being ice- 
bound from the middle of December to 
the end of March. It is true that an ice- 
breaker keeps open a narrow channel, 
but this is a makeshift, and one which 
entails considerable trouble when, as in 
tfle winter is particularly severe. 


and the ice has a thickness of three or 
four feet. 

It is about ten o’clock on the morning 
of March 8th when the inhabitants of 
Vladivostok receive an official notification 
to the effect that a Japanese squadron has 
been sighted, and that a bombardment 
may be looked for. One can imagine the 
excitement created by this startling in- 
telligence in a community' which began 
anticipating an attack from the sea a 
month ago, but which latterly has been 
so greatly troubled by the question of its 
daily' food supply that the risks of shot 
and shell have probably been well-nigh 
forgotten. For during the past fortnight 
there has been a sudden and ominous 
scarcity of provisions observable, and 
fresh meat is no longer to be had at any 
price. Aceording to a Daily Express 
correspondent, a number of soldiei's were 
sent on illarch 2 nd to the islands fronting 
the harbour to shoot deer for food. On 
their return the game they had secured 
was literally torn to pieces l)y the waiting 
crowd on the beach, and such fragments 
as could be secured by civilians willing to 
pay for the lu.xury changed hands at over 
a sovereign a pound. 

To return from this commissariat detail 
to the Ja]3anosc squadron, w'hich is now 
plainly seen on the horizon making its 
w'ay tow'ards the eastern or Ussuri Bay 
entrance to the Golden Horn. By the 
Russians the squadron is thought to con- 
sist of five battleships and two cruisers, 
but a likelier estimate says that the ships 
were the armoured cruisers Nisshin, 
Kasuga, Yactmo, and Idzumo, the pro- 
tected cruisers Matsushima and Hashidate, 
and the old battleship Chin Yen. 

Examination with powerful glasses 
shows that the ships are covered with 
ice, having already passed through some 
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miles of frozen sea. Doubtless the little over three miles of the shore of 
thicker ice inshore delays their progress, the peninsula which locks the harbour, 
and it is not until past one o’clock that doubtless in the favourite Japanese form- 
the squadron comes within about five ation known as “ line ahead,” or, as 
inUes of the harbour and opens fire, lay spectators might term it, in single 



VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON (THE JiOSSI.l LEADING) EOKCING ITSELF 
THROUGH THE ICE OUT OF VLADIVOSTOK UARDOUR. 


Only five of the vessels take jiart in the file. As they come on, each ship fires 
bombardment, two of the cruisem having both port and starboard broadsides, 
been left further out at sea, presumably evidently with blank cartridges, in order 
for fear lest a shot from the forts may to warm the guns. Then the forward 
penetrate their light annour. guns of the leading ship speak in earnest, 

The spectacle is a fine one. The five and two great shells go hurtling towards 
ships approach to within a distance of a the harbour. Suddenly the squadron 
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alters its direction and steams along the 
shore, each ship firing its port guns as it 
follows the lead of the flagship, possibly 
one of the two new cruisers which Japan 
bought so fortunately from the Argentine 
Government. 

The squadron turns thrice and fires 
continually, except while turning. The 
bombardment lasts forty minutes, during 
which period it is estimated that nearly 
two hundred shells must have been fired, 
mostly from 12-in. and 6-in. guns. After 
the third turn the ships cease firing and 
steam off to the south, finall}’ disappearing 
about half-past fi\-e in the evening. 

From the official Japanese report of 
this attack it is evident that the principal 
object in view was to search the Golden 
Horn for the four Russian cruisers com- 
posing the \'ladivostok squachon. No- 
thing was seen of these vessels, and with 
this negative result the Japanese had to 
be satisfied For, apart from “moral 
and intellectual damages,” it is pretty 
clear that the l^ombardment did not have 


much effect. It did not even draw the 
fire of the forts, which remained silent, 
awaiting, as the Russian account says, 
the closer approach of the enemy. It has 
been unkindly suggested that this is 
another way of saying that the guns of 
the fortress were outranged or lacked 
ammunition — and, indeed, this is possible, 
in mow of the extent to which the forti- 
fication of Vladivcstok is believed to 
have been neglected in order to provide 
for the needs of Port Arthur. 

In Madivostok town the onlj' damage 
admitted is of a very trifling character. 
One poor woman is said to have been killed, 
and in the courttmrd of the Silierian Naval 
Barracks a shell exploded and slightly 
wounded five sailors. Another shell pro- 
duced a noteworthy incident by dropping 
into the house of a Colonel Shukoff. The 
projectile passed through a bedroom 
without exploding, then buried itself in a 
wall, and burst. Near the wall tvas a 
safe, over which a sentry was posted, 
and when the shell burst, the soldier 
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was covered with dibris. The gallant 
fellow took the visitation very calmly, 
and merely shouted for someone to carry 
the regimental colours out of the house. 
This duty was promptlj' performed by 
the colonel’s wife and a soldier. 

It may be that some damage was caused 
to the forts, but of this, of course, no 
details were forthcoming. Altogether, the 
bombardment, even if it did not cost, as 
the Russians imagined, 20,000 in powder 
and shell, seems to have been a curiously 
futile performance. For, while a steady 
rain of bursting projectiles may have in 
some instances an important moral effect, 
apart from the material damage done, a 
forty minutes’ bombardment which is, 
practically speaking, ineffective is apt 
rather to raise the spirits of a garrison 
than to depress them. 

That the Japanese were not fully satis- 
fied with the information they had 
acquired on the 6th is shown by their 
reappearance on the following day. Alter 
reconnoitring some of the bays in tlie 
vicinity of Vladi\’Ostok, the warships 
again ap]iroachcd the eastern entrance 
to the Golden Horn, and, seeing no trace 
of the Vladivostok squadron, again retired. 

Let us now hie back to Port Arthur, 
which we left (at the close of Chapter 
V.) undergoing, on February 25th, a 
gentle reminder of the continued presence 
of the main Japanese Fleet in the neigh- 
bourhood. A few days later these atten- 
tions were fitfully renewed, and in the 
very early morning of ilarch 2nd the 
gunners in the Port Arthur forts were 
galvanised into sudden and tremendous 
activity by the sight of numerous lights 
ajrproaching the harbours, lights which 
could hardly be other than those of attack- 
ing torpedo-craft. This notion was fav- 
oured by the sound of firing out at sea. 


evidently from the guns of battleships or 
cruisers which were backing up , the 
“ mosquito ” flotilla. In a few moments 
the Russian artillerymen were at their 
posts, guns were trained on the moving 
lights, and a hot fire was kept up for an 
hour. Alas ! not even the previous 
experience of the mock battleships had 
taught the Russians to beware of J apanese 
craftiness, more especially in all that 
relates to sailoring. After all this furious 
cannonade it was discovered that the 
lights were merely those of lamps fixed 
to the masts of lumber-rafts which had 
been quietly towed towards the harbour 
entrance by a couple of torpedo-boats. 
The latter had then given the rafts a 
shove and retired, subsequently firing a 
shot or two to draw the attention of the 
Port Arthur sentries to the simple little 
scheme of illumination provided. Of 
course, the idea was merely to make the 
Russians waste ammunition which could 
no longer be rcj)laced ; and it succeeded 
admirably, as General Stoesscl, the Com- 
mandant at Port Arthur, must have rue- 
fully admitted when he glanced at the 
return of rounds thus hastily expended. 

For a few days after this Port Arthur 
was left alone, and Russian reconnais- 
sance failed to discover any trace of the 
Japanese ships. On March 5th Admiral 
Makaroff, the new commander of the 
Russian Fleet in the Far East, had 
arrived at Harbin, and early in the fol- 
low'ing rveck he came on to Port Arthur, 
where he cannot have found things greatly 
to his liking; For it is becoming evident 
by this time not only that the ships in 
harbour have suffered more than Admiral 
Alexeieff’s optimism has led the world to 
believe, but also that a not altogether 
satisfactory spirit prevails among the 
officers of the garrison. Only a day or 
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two back General Stoessel has had occa- 
sion to issue an order severely reprimand- 
ing officers for indulging in useless cri- 
ticisms of their superiors, instead of 
devoting themselves to their duties in 
connection with the defence of the for- 
tress. Admiral Makaroff probably knows 
that this objectionable frame of mind is 
the result of being " bottled up ” by a 
strong and 
e nergeti c 
enemy, and 
he takes 
early and 
drastic steps 
to bring 
about a 
better state 
of affairs. He 
has not to 
wait long for 
an opportun- 
ity of put- 
ting his new 
policy into 
practice. 

At mid- 
night on 
March qth 
two flotillas 
of Japanese 
torpedo-boat 

destroyers appear before Port Arthur 
and proceed cautiously to reconnoitre. 
No enemy is seen, and at dawn the 
second flotilla commences to lay a num- 
ber of specially contrived mechanical 
mines. The forts discover the intmders, 
and keep up an intermittent fire on 
them, which does not, however, hinder 
them in their tricky and rather dangerous 
work. 

Meanwhile Admiral Makaroff has been 
informed of the approach of the enemy, 
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and he promptly orders six of his own 
torpedo craft to leave the harbour and 
give battle. A different attitude, this, 
from that of the unfortunate Admiral 
Stark, who seemed so absolutely stun- 
ned by the previous Japanese attacks 
that even prompt retaliation— much less 
vigorous anticipation— was apparently 
the last course that occurred to him. 

At 4.30 
a.m. the 
Russian de- 
stroyer flo- 
tilla, under 
command of 
Captain Ma- 
toussevitch, 
arrives off 
the light- 
house on the 
Liau-ti- shan 
Peninsula, on 
the western 
side of the 
entrance 
cliannel to 
Port Arthur. 
Here they 
come in sight 
of three Jap- 
anese de- 
stroyers, the 

Asashio, Kasitmi. a.vi6. Akatsuki, under com- 
mand of Captain Shojiro Asai. According 
to all ordinary conceptions of the “game” 
of naval warfare, the smaller flotilla 
should in such a case, more especially if 
it has the requisite “ heels,” beat a speedy 
retreat. But Captain Asai does not 
trouble himself to consider the pruden- 
tial side of the question. Evidently he 
is cast in the same mould as the com- 
manders of the Asagiri and Hay atari, to 
whose individual exploits testimony was 
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borne in Chapter V. Although the odds 
are one to two, he does not hesitate, but 
orders his craft to close with the enemy, 
and an action ensues the like of which 
has never hitherto been recorded in naval 
history. 

It is only fair to preface anj' account 
of this hot little engagement by a quali- 
fication of the statement of the chances 
in favour of the Russians. There is no 
question that the Japanese destrojers are 
much finer craft than those opposed to 
them. The Asashio is a 30-knot ship 
built by Thorncycroft some five jears 
ago, and the Kasumi and Akutsuki are 
31 -knot vessels built by Yarrow in 1901. 
But the superiority possessed by the 
Japanese is not only in speed. Russiem 
destroyers are armed mostly with one 
i2-pounder and se\'eral 3-i:ounders ; while 
the Japanese ships carry, in addition to 
the heavier guns, 6-pounders, the heavier 
bursting charge of which causes far more 
damage to a vessel and its crew than is 
the case with the lighter projectile. The 
Ja]ianese destroyers are particularly “ well 
found ” and well manned, the crew 
numbering about fifty-five. Each de- 
stroyer is of alrout 300 tons burden. 

The manner in which the three Japanese 
destroyers come into action cannot but 
be a little disconcerting at the outset to 
the Russian flotilla. With an impetu- 
ous rush they bear down on their oppo- 
nents, and in a lew minutes the ships 
engaged are so close that they almost 
touch each other. It is a battle of wasps 
and hornets, and many a fierce sting is 
suffered and inflicted. The firing is fast 
and furious, but from the first the Japanese 
have the advantage in this respect. Evi- 
dently they have foreseen this kind of 
conflict, and their first thought is to con- 
centrate their fire so as to put the 12- 


pounders of the enemy out of action, 
leaving each hostile destroyer with only 
3-poirndcrs against 12- and 6-pounders — 
a very serious disadvantage when shells 
of cardboard thickness, crowded with 
machinery', are in question. In all pro- 
bability the details of this engagement 
will never be known with anything like 
accuracy', so tremendous must have been the 
excitement, so absorbing and many'-sided 
the interest, of the struggle. Picture 
nine little ships, armed with thirty or 
forty' quick-firing guns and manned by 
seamen of two nations renowned through 
ages for courage and endurance — picture, 
if you can, these vessels almost bow to 
bow, the guns roaring, the shells per- 
forating the frail hulls and bursting, the 
agony of poor wretches torn to pieces by 
flying fragments of metal, or scalded to 
death by escaping steam, the decks swept 
by a storm of lead, and over all the smoke 
of battle drifting lightly' in the frosty 
air. 

Both sides suffer a good deal of damage 
during the action, principally to their 
machinery, and on the Japanese side the 
Akafsnki’s auxiliary steam pipe is de- 
stroyed. Fire breaks out on one of the 
Russian vessels, and her engines are seen 
to have been badly knocked about. Early 
in the fight two of the Russian destroyers 
have sustained such severe injuries that 
they' prudently draw off and make for 
the harbour. After about half an hour 
from the start the other four destroyers 
retire, still fighting, until they reach the 
protection of the forts. 

One of the heroes of this brisk combat 
is Engineer Minamisawa, of the Japanese 
ship Kasumi, who has displayed extra- 
ordinary gallantry in circumstances in 
which courage needs to be remarkable 
indeed if it is to receive special mention. 
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(i.) Preparing the dummy lights. (ii.j The forts open fire on the dummy lights. 
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TORl’liDO DESTROVER S.IZJXAVI. 

{htiiU for the Japanese Govenwient by Yarrozj il- Ci'., IJA i 


This fine 3'oung olficcr has alreadj’ come 
to the front twice, having been commended 
for his courageous conduct both in the 
first torpedo attack on Port Arthur and 
in the attemj)t to sink the old merchant 
ships in the harbour entrance. In the 
present action he receives a dangerous 
wound from which, it is feared, he can 
hardly recover ; but the IMikado promptly 
honours his splendid e.vhibition of fight- 
ing spirit bj' promoting him to Chief 
Engineer, and awarding him an order 
equivalent to our Victoria Cross. 

About two hours after the close of this 
action — that is, about 7 a.m. — the second 
Japanese flotilla, having laid its mines, is 
leaving the roadstead outside Port Arthur, 
when it sights two Russian destroyers, 
which have evidently been sent out for 
reconnoitring purposes and are now re- 
turning to the harbour. Even the nu- 
merical odds of the previous combat 
are reversed here, for there are four 
destroj'ers in the Japanese flotilla. Of 
these, again, one at least, the Sazanami, 
is a 31-knot boat, and sister to the Kasttmi 
and A katsuki ; while one of the Russians 
is a distinctly inferior vessel, the Stere- 


gittchy, a small destro3'er of no particular 
speed. The Russians are certainly not 
to be blamed for attempting to make the 
harbour, but the endeavour proves futile. 
The swift Japanese destroyers give chase 
and intercept the Steregutchy and her 
consort, and an engagement ensues, in 
some respects even hotter than that just 
fought between Captain Asai’s and Cap- 
tain Matoussevitch’s flotillas. 

Again the struggle becomes, so to 
sireak, hand to hand. The Russians 
fight with desperation, and their enemies 
subsequently bear generous testimony to 
their devoted gallantry. On board the 
Steregutchy a lurid incident takes place 
which recalls the old days when “ board- 
ing ” was the constant accompaniment 
of naval warfare. So close has the 
Sazanami approached that a Japanese 
blue-jacket is enabled to leap aboard the 
Russian ship, the commander of which 
is just emerging from his cabin. The 
Russian officer draws his cutlass to pro- 
tect himself from this unwelcome visitor, 
but the agile J ap deals him a terrible blow 
on the head, and then literally, so the 
story runs, kicks his prostrate body over- 
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board and he is drowned. The Russian 
lieutenant now takes command, but falls 
shot in both legs. The sub-lieutenant is 
also killed, and, when ultimately the 
Japanese take temporary possession of 
the battered craft, thirty dead and horri- 
bly mutilated bodies are counted on the 
deck, the remainder of the crew having 
mostly jumped overboard to avoid being 
taken prisoners. A gallant effort is made 
by the Japanese to save them, but is frus- 
trated by the firing from the forts. The 
Steregiitchy herself is taken in tow by the 


have steadily resisted all persuasion to 
come on deck. Out of a complement of 
over fifty only two stokers and two 
wounded are saved. 

On the Japanese side considerable 
damage is recorded by the Special Naval 
Correspondent of the Times, who men- 
tions that one destroyer was hit on the 
rvater-line and two compartments flooded; 
“ As the quick-firing ammunition was 
wet, the vessel was unable to parti''ipate 
further in the action. Her officers escaped 
narrowly. The lieutenant, sub-lieutenant, 
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Sazanami ; but she is leaking badly, the 
sea is rough, and finally the tow-rope 
parts. Eventually the ship sinks, taking 
down with it two Russian sailors who 
have locked themselves in a cabin aft and 


and a signalman were on the bridge when 
a shot from a 12-pounder struck her 12- 
pounder platform just in front. One 
man was killed. The shell exploded, and 
the bridge was swept with splinters. The 
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binnacle and the engine-room telegraphs 
were injured. The same vessel received 
a 3-pounder projectile through her hull. 
No material damage, however, was done. 
The davits were shot away, and other 
marks of shot and splinter damage could 
be seen on the funnels and deck 
fittings.” Four days later, adds the 
correspondent, all the damage had been 
repaired. 

The second Russian destroyer made 
good its escape, largely owing, it is said, 
to the reckless daring of a young midship- 
man named Palovsky. The mechanical 
steering gear of the vessel had been dis- 
abled, the man at the wheel had been 
shot, and the vessel was drifting rapidly 
towards the four Japanese destroyers; 


Palovsky, at the risk of his life, sprang to 
the wheel, and with shot falling fast 
around him skilfully steered the vessel 
out of danger. 

It is noteworthy that when the plight 
of the Steregiitchy became evident to the 
Russians at Port Arthur Admiral Makaroff 
made a personal effort to save her. Hoist- 
ing his flag on the fast cruiser Novik, 
whose injuries received in the first bom- 
bardment of Port Arthur had been re- 
paired, he steamed hurriedly out of the 
harbour, accompanied by the Bayan. 
But by this time the Japanese cruiser 
squadron had come up, and the Russian 
Admiral was forced by common prudence 
to withdraw and leave the doomed 
destroyer to its fate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PORT ARTHUR AGAIN BOMBARDED — A STORM OF SHELLS — SOME PAINFUL INCIDENTS 

— A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


T he two engagements between de- 
stroyers described in the last 
chapter proved to be the prelude to 
an operation which, if less brisk and 
full of vigorous incident, was vastly 
more impressive, and perhaps more 
far-reaching in its ultimate results. 
We have seen how Admiral Makaroff. 
emerging from Port Arthur harbour with 
the Novik and Bayan, was compelled 
to retire in view of the support rendered 
to the enemy’s destroyers by the Japan- 
ese cruiser squadron. But beyond the 
latter there was a greater danger looming 
in the shai^e of the main squadron of the 
Japanese Navy, commanded by Admiral 
Togo himself, and consisting of si.v 
battleships. At 8 a.m. on March loth, 
while the cruiser squadron was backing 
up the second destroyer flotilla, the 
main squadron also moved majestically 
towards the head of tlie Liau-ti-shan 
Peninsula, and, taking up a position un- 
assailable by the Russian fortress artillery, 
commenced at lo a.m. a much heavier 
bombardment than any to which Port 
Arthur had yet been subjected. This 
bombardment lasted three hours, and, 
although, like most bombardments, it 
produced little immediate perceptible 
result, and strenuous efforts were made 
by Russia to minimise the reported damage, 
it is possible that, when the war comes 
to be viewed as a whole, this nerve- 
shattering episode may be found to have 


been a real turning-point in the history 
of the operations. In any case, the bare 
record of it affords a striking picture 
of the possibilities of modern war con- 
ducted on strictly scientific principles. 

It is importantly instructive, as well as 
deeply interesting, to note the admirable 
skill displayed by the Japanese in all their 
preparations for this particular bom- 
bardment. It has been mentioned abo\'c 
that Admiral Togo’s battlcshiirs opened 
fire from a position in which tliey could 
not be reached by the Russian guns, 
although, as will be seen later, they them- 
selves were excellently placed for drop- 
ping shells from their 12-in. guns into 
both the harbour and the forts. This 
was simply but effectively accomplished 
by firing from behind the Liau-ti-shan 
Peninsula and relying on an absolutely 
accurate knowledge of the topography 
of Port Arthur, and of the I'ange, for 
the general conduct of the bombard- 
ment. But another and significant pre- 
caution w'as taken. After the sinking of 
the Sfcrcgiitcliy, the Japanese cruiser 
squadron drew up in line with the town 
of Port Arthur, due east of the harbour 
entrance, and at right angles to the line 
of fire. In this position they were 
enabled to watch the effects of each 
shot, and to signal it by wireless tele- 
graphy to Admiral Togo’s flagship. Any 
more complete, more shrewdly practical, 
exhibition of up-to-date methods of 
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bombardment it would, indeed, be difficult 
to suggest ; and the exhibition in this 
case is the more effective since it is the 
result of Japanese study and forethought 
alone. Let us now, with the help of such 
details as are available, endeavour to 
gain some clear idea of this dramatic 
scene . On the J apanese side only the battle- 
ships are firing, and on the Russian side 
only the forts and the Norik and Biryan 
reply. Why. it ma}’ be asked, do not 
the larger warships still lying in the 
harbour move out and make some sort 
of demonstration with their guns, a fair 
proportion of which are as powerful as 
those of the Japanese battleshijDS ? The 
answer is a sadh‘ simjile one. They may 
have been repaired sufficienth' to enable 
them to get to sea — and, thanks to a 
Scotch engineer, some remarkable work 
has been done in this direction — but to 
get in sight of the bombarding squadron 
they must leave the shelter of the forts 
and expose themselves to the direct fire 
of the enemy’s guns. Moreover, there 
are the mines which the Japanese have 
been laying to be considered, and such 
a cautious exit as would have to be made 
in the circumstances might of itself 
prove disastrous by inviting a torpedo 
attack. Accordingly, the Russian war- 
ships lie supine in the inner harbour, 
and presently suffer, according to several 
credible accounts, no inconsiderable dam- 
age from the enemy's “ high-angle” fire. 

To the lay reader a word of explanation 
as to the meaning of this term ‘‘ high- 
angle fire ” may be necessary. In simple 
language, it is the result of pointing the 
muzzle of a gun into the air so that a shot 
fired from it reaches a considerable height, 
and then drops in a bold curve upon 
whatever it strikes. To take a common 
example, the effect of high-angle fire upon 


a ship would be to pierce the deck in- 
stead of the sides, and this, of course, 
is a very desirable result, but only to 
be attained when the range is hit off 
to a nicety. High-angle fire is a necessity 
when intervening hills screen the objects 
it is sought to hit, and is then mere 
guess-work, unless supported by observa- 
tion such as in this case was carried out 
by the Japanese cruiser squadron. 

Although the Russian warships are 
mostly silent, and the fort guns cannot 
reach the Japanese battleships, there is 
no lack of firing on the side of the defenders 
at one time or another of the bombard- 
ment. Captain Troubridge, the British 
Naval Attache at Tokio, who witnessed 
the bombardment, says that the Russian 
shells which fell around his vessel during 
the action literally churned up the sea, 
although it would seem that the damage 
actually done by them was insignificant. 

The Japanese battleships fire from their 
12-inch guns only, and the firing is at the 
rate of about one shot a minute, since in 
the three hours 150 shells are hurled 
into the town and harbour, and among 
the forts. Of these, over no are said 
to have fallen in the town. 

The effect of a single shell from a 
12-inch gun may be sufficiently appalling. 
Eight hundred and fifty pounds of metal 
with a bursting charge capable of rending 
it into countless fragments, the smallest 
of which may cause frightful mutilation 
if not sudden death — such a dread visitor 
a hundred times repeated in the course 
of one short morning cannot but create 
something if not of panic fear, at least of 
nervous apprehension. That great painter 
of battle word-pictures, Archibald Forbes, 
tells us that in the days of the Commune 
the women of Paris grew so accustomed 
to the noise of the whistling bullets on 
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their roofs that in their crazy courage 
they called them “ sparrows.” In many 
other bombardments familiarity with 
danger has bred contempt ; while in others, 
such as the leaden storm which raged 
round Paardeberg in the Boer War, 
security from immediate personal in- 
jury may have given temporary confi- 
dence. But these are not in the same 
plane 'uith a three hours’ bombardment, 
at the rate of one S5o-pounder shell 
per minute. Even where there is no 
risk to self or valued belonging, even 
where there is no painful sight in view 
of men or women hurled suddenly into 
eternity, or of human flesh shockingly 
mangled as the result of some near ex- 
plosion, the steady, continuous advent 
of these huge deadly messengers from 
an unseen enemy — for the bombarding 
battleships must have been invisible 
from the town — cannot but have effect 
even upon those stout hearts in the Port 
Arthur gaixison to whom the inspiring 
watchword “ Mighty Russia and the 
Tsar ; ” is a constant impulse in con- 
ditions of less passive sufferance. 

The full tale of the scenes witnessed 
in Port Arthur during those terrific three 
hours is not likely ever to be told. But 
some idea of the awful severitv of the 
bombardment maybe gathered from details 
collected by responsible correspondents, 
notably by ilr. Percival Pliillips, the 
representative of the Daily Express, who 
carefully cross-examined at Shanghai the 
crews of three Xorwegian vessels which 
left Port .Arthur on ilarch 13th, and 
obtained from these eye-witnesses some 
deeply interesting and significant par- 
ticulars as to the damage done in the 
inner harbour. One of the Norwegian 
vessels was lying alongside the Russian 
battleship Rehisaii, and on the latter's 


deck a shell was seen to fall, which, 
exploding, killed nineteen officers and 
men. A cable’s length off, a Russian 
cruiser was hit on the water-line and 
set on fire, eighty casualties resulting. 
The Russian hospital ship Mongolia was 
struck, and half a dozen men killed, the 
Sevastopol damaged by two shells, and 
the docks, it is belie%’ed, badly injured. 

Many non-combatants are said to have 
lost their lives during this bombardment. 
From the deck of one of the Norwegian 
steamers a shell was seen to fall among 
a group of spectators who had gathered 
on rising ground in order to watch the 
lire from the attacking fleet. Twenty- 
five of these hapless mortals are said to 
have been killed. The same fate over- 
took three Government clerks who were 
hurr5'ing from the Port Admiral’s office. 
A very tragic incident was the death of 
the wife of Colonel Baron Frank, who 
was struck by the fragments of a bursting 
shell and killed instantly. A Iaw5-er, 
M. Sidorski, and several other cirdlians, 
lost their lives, and numerous wounds 
and other injuries were sustained. General 
Stoessel, the Commandant, and his staff 
were sprinkled with splinters of a shell, 
but were not hurt. 

It must be recorded that, although 
placed at a disadvantage by the skill of 
the Japanese in choosing their positions. 
Admiral Makaroff displayed great energy 
in doing all that could be done in the 
way of taking precautions and effecting 
repairs, even while the bombardment was 
proceeding. Not content rrith personally 
attempting to rescue the Steregiifchy, he 
ordered steamers to be sunk in the channel 
entrance, so as to reduce the fairway to 
less than 300 feet, and the desperate 
operation of marking out the narrowed 
channel with buovs was carried out under 
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fire. During the bombardment, too, he 
despatched the destroyer flotilla under 
Captain Prince Lieven to reconnoitre. 
Later, by encouraging proclamations and 
increasing activity, he showed himself to 
be not only worthy of his high scientific 
reputation, but one of those rare spirits 
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the change produced by his vigorous 
presence. 

The bombardment continued, as has 
been mentioned, until past i p.m. In 
the meantime a detached squadron of 
cruisers steamed round to Talien-wan 
and destroyed the buildings on the 
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who rise to great emergencies, and jfiay 
a losing game with as much confidence 
and tenacity as a winning one. Com- 
parisons in such cases are seldom happy, 
but we may surely pay the gallant 
Russian Admiral the compliment of 
saying that he was the Sir George 
White of bombarded Port Arthur, and 
even the Japanese may well have felt 


Sanshan island in the entrance to the 
bay. Two cruisers also scouted the 
western coast of the entrance to Port 
Arthur, but did not see the enemy. The 
action was finally discontinued at 2 p.m., 
and the entire Japanese fleet then with- 
drew. 

The state of Port Arthur after this 
fearful experience cannot but be one of 
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mingled relief and stupefaction. Among 
the civilians the prevailing note is evidently 
one of profound depression : while, in 
spite of Admiral Makaroff’s fine example, 
it can hardly be supposed that among 
the naval and military defenders the 
situation has produced any marked en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, it is said that the 
soldiers are still accusing the sailors of 
incompetence and 
cowardice, notwith- 
standing the efforts 
which the latter 
have just been mak- 
ing to compensate 
the inglorious inac- 
ti\ity of their larger 
ships. For the au- 
thorities themselves 
the bombardment 
has brought fresh 
perplexities. There 
is no question that 
the damage done 
inside the harbour 
has been serious, 
some of the forts 
have suffered se- 
verel}^ while there 
is a naturally in- 
creasing shortage of 
anununition which 
Admiral !Makaroff duly represents with 
some urgency to Admiral Alexeieff, now 
at ilukden. 

Luckily, there is now no imminent fear 
of star\-ation, for sujtjdies are fairly 
plentiful, one or two steamers having 
succeeded in running the blockade, which 
the Japanese have been strictly main- 
taining. u-ith cargoes of cattle. But the 
authorities have laid an embargo on all 
stores, and the daily rations which they 
issue are of such homoeopathic propor- 
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tions that conaderable discontent on this 
score prevails. 

One of the chief anxieties is in respect 
to espionage. Port Arthur is still evidently 
honeycombed with spies, and even during 
the bombardment four Chinese and two 
Japanese in disguise were caught in the 
act of signalling to the attacking fleet. 
These were promptly hanged, but the 
leakage of informa- 
tion is found to 
continue, and the 
Russian police are 
constantly pulling 
the pigtails of 
Chinese coolies on 
the chance that a 
J apanese spy may 
be thus discovered. 

Many of the 
Chinese artificers 
have been so terri- 
fied by the late 
bombardment that 
they have made 
strenuous efforts to 
desert, but have 
been brought back, 
lashed together in 
gangs, and forced to 
work at the point of 
the bayonet. The 
task of repairing the Rctvisan proves 
e.cjx^cially heavy, and is not lightened by 
the recent departure of the Scotcii 
engineer, Mr. Gilchrist, who until lately 
has worked manfulK' for his Russian 
employers. He has, however, been so 
pestered by their constant surveiUance 
that he has given up the work in dis- 
gust, and gone off to Niu-chwang, leaving 
only a solitary Englishman, a mining engi- 
neer named Simpson, to share the troubles 
and anxieties of the Port Arthur garrison. 
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An important step taken by Admiral 
Makaroff, ■with an eye to future bombard- 
ments, is the mounting of three sicgc-guns 
on Golden Hill, at the lower extremity of 
the eastern entrance to Port Arthur. These 
will command that part of the sea from 
which the Japanese have in this last bom- 
bardment been firing with deadly effect. 

But it is not only by sea that fresh 
attacks are apprehended, and some of 
the preparations now taken indicate the 
conviction that the J apanese will not 
delay much longer a land movement on 
a large scale against the fortress. Fresh 
earthworks have been thrown up, d\'na- 
mite mines have been laid, and an elabor- 
ate system of barbed wire entanglements, 
similar to those so skilfully used against 
us by the Boers, has been constructed 
as a further aid to the land defences. 

There is no doubt that Port Arthur 


is still a hard nut to crack, and the fresh 
heart w'hich Admiral Makaroff has infused 
into the garrison, coupled with the arrival 
of fresh troops by the railway which is 
still running to Mukden, and thence to 
Harbin, and thence — a reflection in itself 
encouraging — to “ Mighty Russia ” — all 
this is a fine corrective to anything like 
despair. But the other side of the pic- 
ture is a dreary one. Three heavy bom- 
bardments on the top of repeated torpedo 
attacks, each of which had left its mark 
on ships that might have rendered bom- 
bardment impossible ; no sign of slack- 
ened vigilance on the part of the enemy ; 
and no confident feeling of having caused 
that enemy any considerable loss. All 
these are grave reflections which this 
last manifestation of Japan’s naval 
superiority cannot but intensify and tinge 
with something of gloomy presentiment. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FOG OF WAR — PREPARATIOXS FOR A LAND CAMPAIGN — STRATEGICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS — HARBIN AND LIAO-YANG — A COMPLEX SITUATION — SOME MILITARY 
PERSONALITIES. 

I T is now the third week in March, and is over those operations, a fog which even 
the curtain is about to rise on a new the most enterprising and painstaking of 
act in the great war drama of the Far East, “war specials” has no chance of dissi- 
Seldom, if ever before has such complete pating. Presentlj' the fog will lift, and 
mystery enshrouded the imminent pos- all %vill be clear as on a summer noon, 
sibilities of an important campaign ; But no history will ever faithfully re- 
seldom have expert students of military produce the earlier phases of the Russo- 
history been more at a loss to discover Japanese War if it does not take note of 
indications calculated seriously to con- the obscurity in which the opening of 
firm or refute this or that ingenious the land campaign was for weeks success- 
theory as to the next move in the game, fully enveloped. 

Japan is known to be on the point of That obscurity was the more astonish- 
commencing operations by land which can ing by reason of the intense keenness 
hardly be less impressive than those that existed in non-combatant Europe 
which she has already carried out by sea. to dispel it. Never had the Press of 
But, up to this point, the “ fog of war ” the West made more strenuous en- 
8 
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deavours, or displaj’cd greater enter- 
prise, with a view to the speedy and 
continuous record of every movement, 
more particularly of the opposing forces 
by land. Despatch-boats, and even wire- 
less telegraphy, had been pressed into 
the service of special correspondents, and 
nothing that forethought could suggest 
or money pirocure was wanting to provide 
the reader of, at anp' rate, the English 
newspapers with as early and accurate 
tidings of the war as he has of a railway 
accident in Scotland or a meeting of the 
London County Council. Yet, for a time 
sufficient to produce in Europe a liveh' 
feeling of impatience, Japan completeh" 
muzzled the " war specials ” by the in- 
stitution of a censorship of unexampled 
severity, and quietly left the remainder 
of the civilised world to indulge in vague 
fancies and baffling speculations. In few 
respects ma\' the Japanese be said to 
have profiled more conspicuously b\’ 
the lessons of latter-day war than in 
the amazingly successful secrecy with 
which they surrounded their plan of 
campaign by land during the first six 
weeks after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Japan had, of course, everything in its 
favour to this end. In the first jdacc, 
an island nation has an obvious advan- 
tage in this rcsj^cct over a continental 
country in which details of mobilisation 
and many other instructive hints can 
be carried over land frontiers by more 
or less casual observers. In Japan, as 
soon as war was declared, it was not diffi- 
cult to render leakage well-nigh impos- 
sible, except through black treachery, 
and we may be sure that, where ordinarv 
restrictions failed, surveillance of the most 
skilful sort stopped all but the minutest 
gaprs. The possession of the Command 
of the Sea enabled Japan to move freely 


in her own waters without fear of being 
watched to an embarrassing extent, while 
the natural reserve of the Japanese 
character, coupfied with an unquestioned 
tendency to craftiness, contributed at 
times to the production of views and 
forecasts utterly bewildering in their 
apparent air of authority and actual 
baselessness. 

It is necessary here to find room 
for a few words of retrospect. For, 
although in some respects no serious 
change seems to be perceptible since 
we “ took stock ” at the end of 
the first week of w'ar, the actualities 
are altogether different. Japan has 
not been idle. She has added two 
powerful cruisers — battleships one may 
almost call them — to her Fleet ; she has 
maintained a strict blockade of Port 
Arthur, has caused further damage to 
the Russian ships there by torpedo 
attacks, has severely bombarded the 
place, and also bombarded Vladivostok ; 
and, as we shall see presently, she has, to 
the knowledge even of Europe, acquired 
a masterly grip of Korea. Russia, on 
the other hand, has kept the Siberian 
Railway open, and has sent out to the 
Far East a steady stream of reinforce- 
ments. The \’ladivostok squadron has 
apparently eluded the observation of the 
Japanese cruisers, and its whereabouts 
are to the outside world altogether un- 
certain. Port Arthur has been galvanised 
into fresh acti-\Tty b}' the substitution of 
Admiral Makaroff for Admiral Stark ; 
several of the damaged Russian warships 
have been repaired, and the Russian 
torpedo craft have begun to show some 
initiative. On the whole, it would be 
rash to say whether in the five weeks 
which have elapsed since, say, the sinking 
of the Yenisei in Dalny Bay, the recorded 
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points in favour of the two combatants 
are seriously unequal’. 

The preparations for land operations 
elsewhere than in Korea, which Japan 
has made under cover of an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy, may be all to her credit. 
This remains to be seen. Certainly, the 
secrecy itself, and the uncertainty created 


actually has done, in the way of crippling 
the enemy’s ships beyond repair, perhaps 
even of adding some of them to her own 
fleet. The security of the Vladivostok 
squadron cannot but be a little discon- 
certing ; and Port Arthur is proving, 
perhaps, rather a harder nut to crack than 
Japan may have fancied would be the 
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by it, are advantages of some worth. 
But there are two other considera- 
tions which at this stage of the war 
are of singular interest. One is the fact 
that, as far as can be conjectured, Japan’s 
own estimate of the early course of the 
war has been doubtfully justified. Prob- 
ably she never dreamed of being able to 
secure such results as the first week 
showed in less than a month, and yet 
she may have hoped to have accom- 
plished in six weeks more than she 


case. The Command of the Sea is a 
jiriceless asset, but, beyond assisting the 
landings in Korea, it has not hitherto 
been of paramount advantage, nor will 
it be until the ice disappears all along 
the coast-line. 

In a word, Japan’s early successes 
themselves may have thrown out her 
calculations somewhat, if only by making 
Russia far more cautious in her naval 
movements, and so postponing, perhaps 
indefinitely, a decisive fleet action. 
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What might have suited Japan far better 
than the present condition of affairs 
would have been one or two naval actions 
of first-rate importance, in which the 
superior quality of the Japanese battle- 
ships and cruisers would have been effec- 
tively demonstrated. Six weeks would 
have been well spent if, after some such 
vigorous trial of strength, Japan could 
have proceeded to the execution of her 
plans for a land campaign, convinced 
that Russia would not again seek to 
question her enemy’s complete supremacy 
at sea, at any rate for many months. 

Possibly even more upsetting has been 
Russia’s success in keeping open the 
Siberian Railway. Probably not one 
critic in ten who studied the prospects of 
the war before it actually broke out ex- 
pected that the line of communication 
between Moscaw and Harbin would re- 
main unsevered for six weeks. Nor is it 
to be doubted that the Japanese con- 
fidently anticipated an early interruption. 
The attempts on the Sungari Bridge and 
on the great bridge over the Volga seemed 
to show that deliberate designs to this 
end must have been formed, while the 
rumour that the raids of the Chunchuses 
have owed something to J apanese instiga- 
tion and leadership has never been denied. 
But, whatever ground there may be for 
these and similar suggestions, the fact 
remains that in this third week of March 
to which we are more particularly refer- 
ring, the Siberian RailwajTs still at work, 
carrying not only troops, but stores and 
munitions of war, to Harbin. 

The mention of the name of Harbin in 
this connection makes an easy stepping- 
stone to a brief review of the strategical 
problem which at this point presents it- 
self to Japan, and in the consideration 
of which Harbin, as we shall see, is 


a very significant factor. Let us study 
the map carefully, and endeavour to 
comprehend, at any rate, the chief 
elements of a very interesting military 
situation. Harbin, as there has been 
previous occasion to mention, is the 
great junction at which the Siberian, or 
rather, as it is here, the Manchurian 
Railway bifurcates to Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur. The word “ bifurcates ” 
is used advisedly, because in military 
geography we often have to take r'ery 
serious note of two- or thi'ee-pronged 
forks in the shape of communications, 
and the more closely we study our 
war map in this instance the more 
numerous significant forks of this sort 
we shall discover. Later on, we have 
to deal with a very big two-pronged 
fork indeed, the handle of which is the 
Siberian Railway to a point a little 
east of Chita, one prong being the con- 
tinuation of the railway to Harbin and 
thence to Vladivostok, the other the 
great Amur River which runs by Bla- 
goveshchensk to Khabarovsk, where two 
fresh “ sfdayed-out ” prongs occur, one 
the continuation of the Amur to Nico- 
laievsk, the other the Ussuri Railway to 
Vladivostok. But now we are chiefly 
concerned with the fork which at Harbin 
has two prongs of rail to Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur, and, it may now be 
added, a third prong in the shape of the 
Sungari River, which flows to Khabarovsk 
and there joins the Amur. 

The importance of Harbin, more especi- 
ally now, when the Russian Fleet at Port 
Arthur can no longer seriously dispute 
the supremacy of the sea with Japan, is 
obvious. As a local base of operations 
it has the clear disadvantage of being fed 
by a single line of vulnerable rail; but 
hitherto, as we have seen, that line has 
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been kept open, and we have at present John Foster Fraser, who visited it in 
no right to assume that future interrup- 1901, described it as " for all the world 
tion will take place. Here, then, in the like a ‘ boom ’ American town.” It had 
heart of JIanchuria, we have a great then sprung into existence in a few years, 
military' centre, from which Russia can big stores and hotels were being pushed 
feed with men and stores both her great up, and, since the place was a magnet 



Korea. One has to sat' " theoretically ” to all the adventurers in Russia, its resi- 
in this instance Irecausc. ]iractically s}’’eak- dent population was a very mi-xed one, 
ing, Russia is not at this moment in a and murders averaged two or three a 
position to threaten Korea : and is, in week. Shortly before the commence- 
fact. Uvlopting a very different attitude meirt of the war Harbin had some 30.000 
towards the Belgium of tlie Far East, inhabitants distributed between Old Har- 
Harbin is one of the industrial wonders bin {the Chinese town). Kew Harbin (the 
of the world, and it is said that even Russian city), and Harbin Quav. a line 
the Russi.ans who created it are utterly of whar\'es and workshops along the 
smyirised at its astounding progress. Mr, Sungari River, wliicli is here about twice 
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as broad as the Thames at London 
Bridge. Since the outbreak ol hostilities 
we maj’ be sure that the asjiect of Harbin 
has changed considerably. It is quite 
possible that the theatres, public gardens, 
and hotels are still moderately thronged ; 
but. with a thousand or more fresh troops 
arriving from Russia every day. and 
growing apprehensions as to the 
caj)acity of Port Arthur and 
Madivostok to hold out against 
repeated attacks, with. abo\c 
all, the certainty that almost 
immediateh’ the Japanese will 
effect fresh landings, possibly 
at highly incone-enient points — 
with all these distractions Hai - 
bin has other things to attend 
to besides amusement. Tem- 
porary barracks hare to be 
run up to accommodate troops, 
stores must be forwarded, sup- 
plies reckoned and husbanded 
against the “rainy day’’ which 
may occur at short notice if 
there are hitches on the line 
from Russia. Apart from all 
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this, wc may surely take it that Ad- 
miral Alexeieff is looking ahead and 
surrounding this vital spot with a sys- 
tem of entrenchments suited to the case. 
A few months ago, perhaps, no thought 
was farther from the mind of the average 
Russian than that the Japanese would 
over succeed in making their way to 
Harbin, but the war has already pro- 
duced such painful surprises that many 
])ossibililies are now admitted which W'ould 
have been scouted two months ago as 
wholly ridiculous, ilorcov'er, the Russians 
will not have forgotten that during the 
Bo.xer tioubles the Russian garrison at 
Harbin was closely besieged, and, although 
the Harbin of to-day is very different, 
the contingenc}' of Chinese pressure on a 
jilace so well worth the looting is hardly 
to be disregarded. 

With Harbin duly strengthened, Russia 
possesses a centre in JIanchuria towards 
which, as the ice begins to show signs 
of brouking up a'ong the coasts, Japan 
must bo casting many an anxious glance. 
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But long before she can hope to grasp 
the handle of that particular strategical 
fork there are subsidiary prongs to be 
dealt with, for Russ' a's methods of 
getting at the inside of the Itanchurian 
pie have been singularly searching and 
comprehensive. We need not go into the 
matter at all 
deepl5f or tech- 
nicall}' — the nice- 
ties of stratogT,- 
vrould be out of 
place in a work 
of this characte 
— and in this 
chapter we shall 
only touch tlie 
fringe of Korea, 
which denrands. 
and will receive, 
separate treat- 
ment. But the 
attentive reader 
must be asked 
to take note at 
this jx'int of 
Liao-yang. some 
fifty miles to the 
south of Mukden 
on the line from 
Harbin to Port Arthur. Here in realitv 
we have another “ fork." although in 
boldly outlined maps tlie fact tnav not 
be apparent. One prong, of course, is 
the continuation of the line to Port 
Arthur, the other a road which runs over 
the formidable Motien Pass to Antung, 
at the mouth of the Yalu River. 

At the end of the third week of March 
it is understood that General Linie- 
vitch is at Liao-\'ang with a considerable 
force, aggregating, it may be, some 50,000 
of all arms. How maiiv more there are 
at Port Arthur and Madivostok, on the 


Yalu, and at Harbin is quite uncertain 
but for the purposes of this chapter such 
knowledge is not urgently needed. What 
is sought is to convey a general sketch 
of the position which, broadly speaking, 
Russia is now' holding wth a view to a 
possible advance of the Japanese by land. 

It would be 
difficult to ex- 
l)lain this more 
simply than by 
accentuating the 
importance of 
Harbin and 
Liao-yang, from 
the former of 
which Russia is 
linked up with 
both Port Arthur 
and \’ladivostok 
as long as those 
two fortresses 
remain in her 
jxissessirn : while 
from the latter 
a force can be 
detached t.ither 
to dispute a 
Japanese landing 
at Xiu-chwang 
or elsewhere in the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
or to support the Russian troops on the 
banks of the Yalu, To the reader who will 
take the small trouble required to grasp 
the elementary facts herein involved with 
the aid of a map. much of the following 
narrative will be simplified. For, what- 
ever modificat'ons mar? occur in the plans 
of either side, it is impossible to alter the 
present significance of the places named 
from the standpoint of railitarr? geographr' 
Incidentally, one can hardly be sur- 
prised at the satisfaction expressed by 
Russian military critics at this stage, as 
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day after day passes without any recorded 
J apanese attempt at disembarkation on a 
large seals elsewhere than in Korea. For 
eveiy twent3'-four hours mean the arrival 
of another batch of troops from Russia, 
accompanied by a certain quantitj? of 
stores, and in these days when the spade 
is hardlj’ a less important military weapon 
than the rifle and sword, an extra week’s 
work in the construction of entrenchments 
ma\’ mean great things in a later phase 
of the campaign. 

It would be, of course, extraordinarilj? 
interesting if we could now flit over to the 
side of Japan and ascertain the exact 
view she takes of the strategical situation 
of which the above is the sketchiest 
possible outline. But, even if a j'ear hence 
a careful study of all the circumstances 
of the case enables us to gauge pretty 
accuratelj’ how the matter stood at this 
particular moment, the wisdom which 
comes after an event may be no sure 
guide to the shaping of Japanese military 
counsels at such a critical junettu'e. 
When a country goes to war b\' land and 
sea simultaneous!}', considerations arise 
which ma\' make it essential for that 
countrj- to have three or four alternative 
plans, any one of which is liable to sudden 
and serious modification b}' the failure 
of either the land or sea force to accom- 
plish all that is expected of it. With the 
Russians, who are acting at present on 
the defensive, and acting only half- 
heartedly at sea, the case is different, 
and the course much clearer. But Japan, 
however resolute, however anxious to 
adhere to one direct plan of campaign, 
is faced by a very complex problem, 
to the solution of which her naval 
successes have not carried her as far 
as might perhaps have been expected 
from all that has been written and 


talked in the last few years as to the 
advantages of the Command of the Sea. 

The one thing she -can, with complete 
confidence, hope to do is to carry a large 
force to anj^ point of the coast from which 
she may wish to operate without fear 
of interruption en route. In the first 
place she has the men. Apart from the 
force she has already despatched to 
Korea, she has probablj^ at least 150,000 
Regular troops which are in perfect 
readiness for work, admirably armed and 
equipped, and behind these are at least 
another quarter of a million men w'ho 
can be more or less effectively put into 
the field if necessary. Her transport 
facilities are exceptional, for she has the 
splendid vessels of a great steamship line 
to fall back upon in this respect. Her 
Xav}' can afford not only to render it 
almost impossible for Russian ships to 
waj'lay her transports, but also to assist 
disembarkations. But be3’ond this Japan 
cannot go with any certaint}'. She may 
be able to effect a landing, or several 
landings, with comparative ease, and subse- 
quently' her troops ma}' cover themselves 
with as much glor}' as her ships have 
done. But from the moment she commits 
herself to an advance on land an alto- 
gether new set of conditions will come 
into force, and we ma}' be ver}' sure that 
tliis fact is nowhere more clearly realised 
than at Tokio. 

Some idea of the complexit}' of tlie 
problem which lies before Japan at this 
moment ma}- be set forth in a few words, 
which will be rendered all the fewer and 
simpler by the account already given of 
the Russian position. In the first place 
it is clear that untU the Siberian Railway 
is cut the Russians can continue to pour 
troops into Harbin until a military 
strength is attained with w'hich Japan 
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can hardly expect to cope except on the some hundreds of miles, she might be 
defensive, and only then at very great able to make terms which would realise 
cost to herself. For Korea must be held all the aims she had in view when she 
at all costs, and Russia may be far better entered ujion this great war. But, while 
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able six months hence to afford a couple 
of hundred thousand troops for the in- 
vasion of the Hermit Kingdom than J apan 
will be able to afford half the number for 
its protection. If Japan could march 
straight upon Harbin, beat the Russians 
there, and then pull up the radwaj^ for 


it is generally an excellent thing to make 
an enemy's capital — as Harbin in the 
present to all practical intents and pur- 
jxiscs is — a main objective, fortresses and 
large mobile forces must not be neglected, 
and with Port Arthur and "^dadivostok 
j-et to fall, and, perhaps, 50,000 or more 
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■Russians at Liao-yang, an advance on 
Harbin, even supposing such a bold step 
were not hindered by other obstacles, 
would have to be accompanied by other 
precautions, such as the isolation of the 
fortresses and adequate pressure on the 
Liao-yang position. 

The alternative most favoured by 
European observers at this stage is a 
concentrated effort to capture Port 
.\rthur and Vladivostok, and to hold 
these and Korea against Russia in the 
confident hope that the blow thus admin- 
istered to Russian prestige will be suffi- 
cient to bring about a lasting settlement 
of the points in dispute as regards Korea 
and Manchuria. To this suggested line 
of action the obvious objection is its 
possible lack of finality ; but one can 
readily understand how in any case the 
idea of regaining possession of Port 
Arthur appeals to Japan as a primary 
aim. and how little likely she is at this 
j’oiiit to commit herself to land operations 
in which this is not an essential feature. 

Such in brief is the condition of affairs 
at the outset of the military operations, 
outside Korea, to which we shall shortly 
give individual attention. There are, of 
course, a number of other subsidiary con- 
siderations which have to be taken into 
account in reckoning the pros and cons 
of the strategical situation. The nature 
of the ( ountry and the extent to which it 
can furnish an\' sort of supplies arc, it 
goes without saying, matters of first- 
class importance in this connection from 
the purely militar}- standpoint ; but 
this is not a purely military history, and 
accordingly these and other similar fea- 
tures win be more particularly discussed 
in connection with the actual operations 
themselves. 

Mliat appears a more convenient object 


of attentive study at this point is the 
military talent available on either side. 
Here again much may be left to be re- 
vealed by actual experience. But there 
are one or two e.xtremely interesting 
personalities, Russian and Japanese, to 
which a few “ forewords ” may usefully 
be devoted, in the full confidence that 
at one time or another some mention of 
these distinguished and capable leaders 
will be necessary in circumstances per- 
haps not favourable for a halt for the 
purpose of dwelling on personal character- 
istics. 

On the Russian side allusion has already 
been made to General Kuropatkin and 
his Chief of the Staff, Lieutenant-General 
Gilinski. Of another leading Russian 
General, the great Grodekoff, it is in- 
expedient to say more at present than 
that he is being regarded as a sort of 
reserve force in connection with a situ- 
ation which, as Governor of Eastern 
Sibci’ia, with headquarters at Khaba- 
rovsk, he may have at least assisted in 
creating. 

But a few words must be given to 
General Linievitch who is now sixty-six 
years of age, and who won a reputation 
as a gallant fighting officer as far back as 
the Crimean War. In the war with 
Turkey in 1877 he was severely wounded, 
but he recovered sufficiently to distin- 
guish himself considerably in 187S by 
forcing the River Kiutrischi in the teeth 
of strong opposition, with the result that 
the Turks, after a vigorous counter- 
attack, were compelled to retire. In 1894 
General Linievitch commanded the 
Russian forces in the Far East, and was 
present when the international expedition 
for the relief of the Legations entered 
Peking. It is an interesting historical 
fact that the first sovereign to wire the 
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Russian Commander-in-Chief his congratu- 
lations was the Mikado of Japan, by 
whom General l.inievitch has been decor- 
ated with the highest Japanese order. 

Another Russian leader of great promin- 
ence is Major-General Sterpetski, who has 
been commanding in Southern Man- 
churia since the Bo.xer risings of 1900. 


I2S 

Manchuria show that he expects his 
soldiers to undertake nothing which he 
himself also cannot do. He is, therefore, 
beloved by his men, in whom he trusts 
implicitl}’, and upon whom hitherto he has 
relied without fail. He has been respon- 
sible for peace and order in Manchuria 
from the beginning of the Boxer crisis, 
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Here is an interesting jiortrait of this since which time his force, engaged in con- 
officer by Mr. Angus Hamilton, the well- tiiiuous acti\e service, has been unspared, 
known authority on Korea, and, indeed, lujnally. howe\'cr. he has not sjjared him- 
all Far Eastern matters. “ Sterpetski is self, and, swift to strike in the hour of his 
eminently a soldier. Almost a child of raids, terrible in his reprisals, energetic 
nature in the simplicity of his character, and determined in his efforts to crush 
he is loyal to his country, self-centred in the disturbance as he was, there has 
his interests, and determined to maintain been no moment when he would not have 
them at any cost. As a leader in the field, been found encouraging his comrades 
his exertions in the past four years in from the very front of his columns. He 
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is middle-aged, stout, and short in stature. 
He is unmarried, and he has spent his 
whole life within the lines of his camps, 
the companion of his soldiers, the diligent 
student of the art and practice of war.” 

Another interesting personality on the 


tinction. Funnily enough, his name signi- 
fies “ meek ” or “ peaceful,” but his nick- 
name in the Russian Army, a reminiscence 
of his exploits against the Turks, is 
“ Seven Devils ! ” General. Smirnoff is a 
man of fifty ; he has commanded both a 
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Russian side is that of Lieutenant- 
General Smirnoff, who is designated as the 
successor of General Stoesscl, the Com- 
mandant at Port Arthur. General Smir- 
noff is reputed to be one of the best 
tacticians in the Russian Army, but he is 
also a first-rate fighting soldier, and his 
breast sparkles with fourteen decorations, 
several of them gained in the Russo- 
Turkish \\ar, in which he won great dis- 


rcgimcnt and a brigade, and was formerly 
Fort Commandant at Warsaw. 

Other prominent Russian generals are 
Major-General Velitcho, the military 
engineer, who is described as “ practical, 
experienced, and independent,” and who, 
having served on Kuropatkin’s staff at 
the War Office, will doubtless be actively 
employed at one stage or another of the 
operations ; Major-Generals Krondrat- 
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kenko and Artamanoff, commanding the Field-Marshal Yamagata commanded the 
Siberian Rifle Brigades ; and Prince Louis Japanese Arm\' in the war with China, and 
Napoleon, who has been entrusted with is now Chief of the War Council. He is 
an important cavalry command. described as the Moltke of Jap an, and' 
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Of the Japanese generals by far the during the operations in Korea in 1894-5 
most famous is the veteran Field- Marshal he attracted the special notice of military 
Marquis Yamagata, now about seventy students in Europe by his successful use 
years of age, who, even if he does not of the principle of converging columns — 
leave Japan for the seat of war, will un- in other words, forces started from separ- 
doubtedly be largely consulted in all that ate points and meeting “ in the nick of- 
relates to the conduct of the campaign, time ” to confuse and overwhelm an 
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enemy. The stock example of this in He is a keen sportsman, and has been in 
European history is the battle of Konig- his time a noted wrestler. He has a fine 
gratz or, as some call it. Sadowa, and reputation for courage and daring, and 
mention of the subject here seems appro- in the war with China accomplished a 
priate in view of the probability that notable feat by the capture of Ping-yang, 
further examples of the same class of in the teeth of a desperate resistance by 
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operation may be forthcoming in this 
campaign. 

Field-Marshal Count Oyama, another 
famous commander in the war with 
China, the leader of the “ Second Army of 
Japan,” and “ the man who took Port 
Arthur,’’ is described as tall, stout, and of 
a very quiet, gentle, and amiable dis- 
position, having no real fondness for war, 
in spite of his militar}^ successes. He is 
nearly si.xty-one. General Nozu, tvho is 
by many of the J apanese regarded as their 
greatest soldier, is about the same age. 


the pick of the Chinese troops, in a single 
day. 

Generals Kuroki and Oku stand high in 
the Japanese military hierarchy; but it 
is cxjiected that equal if not greater pro- 
minence will be given in this campaign 
to General Baron Kodama, who has been 


called the Kitchener of Japan, and whose 


chief characteristic is said to be “ the 


electric rapidity with which he thinks and 
decides.” He is a little over fifty, and 


is considered the best tactician in the 


Japanese Army. 
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Lieutenant-General Yamaguchi also 
enters on the war with an excellent 
reputation, ha\ung commeinded the 
Japanese forces in China during the 
Boxer troubles and the advance to 
Peking- 


These are the more conspicuous of the 
generals on both sides with reputations 
to lose or to enhance. It is safe to pro- 
phesy, however, that other names as yet 
obscure or unknown will leap into celebrity 
before the war is many months old. 
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KOREA — AN INDOLENT PEOPLE — JAPAN THE AWAKENER — FIRST MILITARY STEPS — FROM 
SEOUL TO PING- YANG — TO THE SOUTH OF THE YALU — ^FIRST SHOTS ON LAND- 


I N his introduction to this narrative Mr. 

Diosy gave a brief but pertinent ex- 
planation of the connection of Korea 
with the outbreak of war between Russia 
and Japan. He pointed out that, apart 
from the geographical position of Korea, 
which makes it, in the picturesque 
Japanese phraseology, “ an arrow point- 
ing at Japan’s heart,” the Island Nation 
had created for itself in the Korean 
Empire industrial and commercial in- 
terests which would alone entitle it to 
predominance in that quarter. The pre- 
sent conflict was only just commencing 
when Mr. Didsy wrote those words. 
Their complete justification is only to be 
found in the war itself. The history of 
the negotiations showed that the import- 
ance attached by Jajjan to the Korean 
question was altogether different from 
the view which her Government, at any 
rate, took of the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria. But the matter stands in a 
still clearer light as we begin to examine 
the earnest, whole-hearted fashion in 
which, from the outset of the actual war, 
Japan set Korea in the forefront of her 
aims and obligations, and demonsti'ated 
to the world at large her fixed resolve 
to keep the “ Hermit Kingdom ” for 
ever out of reach of the claws of the Rus- 
sian Bear. 

A great deal has happened since, on 
February 8th, the first shot of the war 
W'as fired by the Korietz outside Chemulpo 


harbour, an episode followed the same 
evening by the landing of Japanese 
troops, of which a brief description was 
given in Chapter II. Chemulpo has now 
relapsed into comparative obscurity, and 
there is little except the sunken Varyag, 
which endeavours are being made to 
raise, to recall tlie lurid happenings of 
that eventful week. The military interest 
in Korea has shifted to the north of the 
jjeninsula ; and even Seoul, the capita], 
with its evidences of “ progress ” in the 
shape of gas-lamps and an electric tram- 
way, its resident Emperor, and its varie- 
gated intrigues, is but of mild attractive- 
ness compared with Ping-yang and the 
hanks of the Yalu. But we must not 
be in too great a hurry to transport our- 
selves to those centres of greater activity. 
For, if we are rightly to understand the 
significance of the ojierations which the 
Japanese Army is carrying out within 
easy reach of the frontier that divides 
Korea from Manchuria, we should at 
least have a general idea of the broad 
lines of policy on which Japan is pro- 
ceeding as regards this curious country, 
and of the very practical steps she is 
taking to consolidate a rather difficult 
and delicate position. 

Undoubtedly the Koreans do not love 
the Japanese, in spite of all that Japan 
has done for them. They may respect, 
and they certainly fear, the go-ahead, 
vigorous nation which dealt China such 
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a s l ng ViiTig blow in 1894, and is now trying livelihood can be obtained ; in the towns 
conclusions with Russia herself ; but corruption flourishes ; but nowhere, ex- 
there is no love lost between the two cept among the foreigners, is there any 
peoples, and the Korean has very little competition, any desire for further know- 
wish to be “ improved " out of the state ledge, any strenuous idea of life and 
of sloth and corruption in which he has duty. 

wallowed for centuries. His mountain- Japan, of course, was well aware of all 
ous country may teem with mineral this when she threw down the gauntlet 
wealth, and other new means may be to her giant adversary, and prepared to 
indicated to him of rising to distinction shed the last drop of her blood rather 
and affluence, but he recks little of any than let Korea become simply an out- 
prospect likely to need energy or industry lying province of Russia. She knew that 
for its realisation. “ The prevailing im- in her self-imposed task she would get 
pression in the country and among the no real assistance from the lazy Koreans, 
{xsople is one of intense inertia, an absolute and might, further, have to deal with 
lack of interest in ant'tliing, coupled with troublesome political oi^position in the 
a strong distaste lor novelty,” writes Hr. Korean capital. For, at the commencc- 
Clive Bigham, who marched from \'ladi- ment of the war, a number of foreigners 
vostok along the coast to Gensan, and were occupying advisory posts in con- 
thence across the peninsula to Seoul, and nection with the administration, and 
so speaks with some authority. In the draining the Korean exchequer to the 
country districts the national indolence extent of nearly £20,000 a year. The 
is fostered by the case witli which a situation was complicated by the exist- 
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ence of a Korean “ army ” of 15,000 
badly armed and utterly inefficient 
soldiers, often a source of positive 
alarm to the peace-loving inhabitants. 
Lastly, Korea, before the war broke 
out, had intimated its intention to 
preserve neutrality in any conflict 
between Russia and Japan, a proposi- 
tion fraught with all sorts of doubt- 
ful possibilities. Indeed, it is suggested 
that at one time, smarting under its 
early reverses, Russia threatened to 
take a very serious view of the ap- 
parent \iolation of this neutrality, in 
the hope, it is said, of embroiling France 
and Great Britain ; and it is quite 
probable that the secret history of the 
diplomatic embarrassment thus pro- 
duced would make very interesting 
reading. 

We need not, however, concern 
ourselves too closcl3’with the “might- 
have-beens ” of this situation. The 
point, so far as this narrative is con- 
cerned, is that Japan paved the way 
for her militarj' operations in the 
north of Korea by entering, shortly after 
war was declared, into a treaty with that 
country which amounted to a virtual 
protectorate. Subsequentlj^ bj^ the des- 
patch of the Marquis Ito as Envoy to 
Seoul, a better personal understanding 
with the Emperor of Korea was estab- 
lished. and the gi'oundw’ork laid for a 
number of administrative reforms. 

We hcive seen how, literally, the first 
warlike act of the Japanese, after the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Russia, was to despatch some thousands 
ot troops to Chemulpo, and thence to 
Seoifl. By this means a gidp on the 
Korean capital w'as gained w'hich was 
never afterwards released. The subse- 
quent withdrawal of the Ru.ssian minister 
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in conscipience of Ihe new relations 
between Korea and Japan, and further 
landings of trou)is at different points, 
brought into stronger relief Jajian’s deter- 
mination both to oust Russian influence 
from Seoul and to secure the peninsula 
from invasion. With particular energy 
and forethought the construction of the 
railway from Seoul to Fusan at the south- 
eastern extremity of the peninsula was 
pushed forward, and a little later three 
thousand military engineers, under com- 
mand of a major-general, were set to 
work on another light railway designed 
to run northwards from Seoul to Wi-ju 
on the banks of the Yalu. 

One can have nothing but feelings of 
admiration for the extraordinary vigour 
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and long-headcdness which characterised 
these proceedings. Knowing, as they do, 
every inch of Korea, we might have sup- 
posed that the Japanese would rest con- 
tent with the advantage which tliis topo- 
graphical knowledge gave them in their 
nulitaiy operations in this country. There 
are older nations, again, which, in similar 
circumstances, would have simply treated 
Korea as. for the time being, a subject 
state, and taken good care not to he 
troubled bj* defects in its existing civil 
or military administrations. But Japan 
is nothing if not thorough and precise. 
Whilst her own military preparations in 
Korea are proceeding with the clockwork 
regularity which characterises all her 
landings and movements of troops, she 
has lieen quietly reforming a civil serricc, 
efc'ecting a reduction of a useless armed 
rabble, and hurn'ing on the construction 
of four or five Imndrod miles of rail ! 

Let us now consider in seme detail the 
Japanese military oeeujxrtion of Korea, 
and the later advance of what will conic 
to he called Japan’s “First Anny” to 
the north of this rocky peninsula and. 
jxThajis. beyond. By way of preface, it 
may be briefly stated that in the Japanese 
militan,' s\-stem the cliief war unit is the 
division, aggregating seme iq.ooo men. 
Four brigades, each eont:iining four bat- 
i.iltons, constitute the usual division, and 
three or lour divisions, with cavalrv and 
arttileiy, constitute the usual “ aiiny.” 

The lorce, landed at Chemulpo on 
FeU'raacy 8th was a brigade of the rath 
lutautry Pivision, and we liave already 
seen how heautifuUy the landing was 
managed. In a later despatch titan the 
one qtjoied the Times correspondent gave 
some SKcther details which nmst enhance 
our aduiicarion of the manner in which 
tens, ike lirst operation of the war out- 


side J apan itself, was carried out. “ Every- 
thing worked,” we are told, “ as if the 
troops were moving from one Japanese 
island to another. Nothing was re- 
quired or requisitioned locally except 
pilots, all of whom, for the whole coast, 
were secured. Everything came over 
with the invaders. As the first brigade 
anived at Seoul, with mushroom rapidity 
wooden barracks and stables were con- 
structed.” During the following few days 
the remainder of the 12th Infantry Divi- 
sion, the cemmander of which is General 
Inoiiye, was landed, and with this force 
Japan at once took a military step which 
placed her occupation of Korea upon a 
sound basis. 

To understand the position we must 
once more open our war map and look 
northwards, where the Yalu marks the 
border between Southern ifanchuria and 
north-western Korea. On the Korean 
side of the river lies Wi-ju. and by later 
reports from the local officials at this 
place it is established that, some days 
before the rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Japan, the troops 
of the former had actually crossed the 
Yalu and had thus commenced what were 
unmistakable acts of war. The passage 
is said to have commenced on February 
2nd, and from that date until February 
15th the number of Russians crossing 
totalled 4.500. Of these 3,000 remained 
at Wi-ju, 1,000 moved to Cho-san (108 
miles above ^^■i-ju), and 500 proceeded 
to An-ju, wliicli is between forty and 
fifty miles north of Ping-\-ang. 

Ping- Yang was the scene of seme very 
brisk fighting in tlie Chino-Japanese War 
of 1S44-5. From it there are roads of 
sorts leading both to Seoul and to Gensan, 
or. as it is semet’mes called, Wonsan 
(most of the more imjxtrtant places in 
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Korea have two or three names), on the was to march a sufficient force north- 
east coast of the peninsula. North- wards from Seoul, taking at the same 
wards the route runs to Wi-ju on the near time the precaution of holding Gensan. 
bank of the Yalu, and from the other bank The march northwards was duly accom- 
over the Motien Pass to Liao-yang and plished by General Inouye’s division, and 
thence to Mukden. A little to the south- a truly laborious task it must have been, 
west of Ping- yang lies Chinnampo on While the frost holds, the " going ” along 
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<in important inlet, which, however, in the rough rice-field tracks is bad enough, 
February was frozen, Die harbour not but when it thaws tlie resulting sloughs 
becoming practicable until the end of the give endless trouble, esjiecially to the 
first week in March. Otherwise it would artillery which accom])anies the force, 
have saved Japan a deal of trouble to But the Japanese are famous matchers, 
have landed all the troops not required and they are admirably equipped. Their 
for the occupation of Chemulpo and clothing is described as a little heavy 
Seoul at Chinnampo. As it was, the for marching purposes, since, in addition 
only means by which she could secure to a blanket, each man cairies a garment 
Ping- yang at the earliest possible moment resembling the poshtecn of the Indian 
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Frontier, a coat of skin -with the hair 
inside. But such “ wraps ” are keenly 
appreciated when the day’s march is 
done, and arc the wisest possible precau- 
tion against the intense cold which will 
be met with further north. A correspon- 
dent describes in glowing colours the 
“ splendid fettle ” in which the troops 


flies, it is 120 miles from Antung on the 
Manchurian bank of the Yalu to Liao- 
yang. It is largely this difficulty of 
keeping the troops supplied which must 
hinder Russia at this moment from 
making a more vigorous demonsti'ation 
in Korea. But she is also clearly deterred 
by the boldness of Japan’s early move- 
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land, and says that “ the enthusiasm 
and confidence inspired bv tlie successes 
of the sister service are exhilarating to 
see.” 

As General Intniye's division trudges 
northwai'ds throngli sneuv and ice and 
slush we may take a look at the Russians 
on both sides of the Yalu. These are 
mostly Cossacks and infantry of the 
Siberian Rifle Brigades, and their jiosition 
can hardlt- be regarded as enviable. For, 
apart trem the bitter cold, they are badly 
placed as regards supplies, since the 
country is poor and, even as the crow 


ments, for her cautious action hence- 
forward is in marked contrast with her 
pri mature jtassage of the Yalu as far 
back as February 2nd. She maintains 
to seme extent her position, and her 
Cossack patrols penetrate sems distance 
into the interior. But she makes no 
effort to seize Ping-yang, and presently, 
as the Japanese position grows in strength, 
the Cossacks and mountain artillery 
which have occupied An-ju fall back, and 
leave the place clear for the pushful enemy. 

Meanwhile, General Inouye’s divnsion 
has pressed on and occupied Ping-yang, 
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Here we have a definite operation accom- 
plished, which, although completely blood- 
less, and not very exciting to read of, is 
full of quiet significance, and one which 
may be pregnant with future dramatic 
results. 

For the Japanese now hold both ends 
of the important defensive line Ping- 
yang — Geiisan, and any southern move- 
ment which the Russian general might 
dream of making is as effectually barred 
as would be the attempt of a Russian 
force to creep down past Gensan from 
Vladivostok. Of the country between 
the two points mentioned no serious 
strategical notice need be taken, so 
mountainous and difficult it is, and so 
impracticable it would be for any but 
a smaller Russian force than could be 
risked in such circumstances. 

General Inouye now sets to work both 
to render his hold on Ping-yang secure, 
and to send out detachments north and 
east so as to interpose a screen between 
himself and the cnem}', which is par- 
ticularly desirable in order to disguise 
the exact nature of the coming reinforce- 
ments. In this latter respect he is hardly 
at an advantage as compared with the 
Russian general at Wi-ju. Man and horse 
for man and horse — a less careful quali- 
fication might be both misleading and 
unfair — the Japanese cavalry are hardly 
as efficient for reconnoitring purposes as 
the Cossacks. The latter, we may be 
sure, better mounted than their adver- 
saiies, buzz round the detached Jajjanese 
posts like flies, thereby carr3'ing out the 
picturesque precept of the well-known 
Russian general, Dragomiroff, and pro- 
abh’ those keen-sighted scouts glean a 
fair idea of what is doing at Ping-yang 
itself. Certainly there is much going on 
which is worth the watching. The posi- 


tion which General Nozu captured in 
such brilliant fashion frem the Chinese 
in 1S94 is now in a fair way to becoming 
a mast important Japanese point d’appiii. 
Entrenchments are being thrown up by 
the engineers who have accompanied the 
division ; supplies are being accumu- 
lated; and every conceivable prepara- 
tion is in progress for the accommodation 
of a force much more imposing than that 
which has marched up from Seoul, al- 
though we must not forget that to the 
latter belongs the credit of pioneering 
this most business-like and effective 
occupation of the country. 

At the end of the first week in March 
the ice in the inlet on which Chinnampo 
stands has broken up, and it becomes 
possible to land troops here for quick 
despatch to Ping-j-ang. Accordingly, a 
little fleet of Japanese transports has 
arrived, and disembarkation takes place 
of nearly the whole of the remainder of 
the “ First Army ” of Japan, which now 
appears to consist of four divisions, under 
command of General Kuroki. It is pretty 
clear that only about three-fourths of this 
force will be available for an advance 
bej’ond Ping-3’ang, since about 3,000 
men have been required as a garrison 
for Seoul, and doubtless for other defen- 
sive work in Korea, and as a reserve at 
Ping-3'ang, the balance of a division 
will be required. But the course of 
events seems to show that the Japanese 
idea is to have, by way of a start, some 
55,000 men in Korea, of whom rather 
over 40,000 will constitute a mobile force 
for service beyond the Korean frontier 
if necessary. 

Incidentally, this fact has a technical 
military interest to which attention may 
be briefly drawn. It shows the handi- 
ness of the division as a war unit specially 
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adapted to the purpose of a maritime means two weak Army Corps, with two 
nation. We, who o late have dabbled bloated Army Corps staffs, in addition to 
in Ai-my Corps, notwithstanding the the Army staff ; but with the divisional 
manner in M-hich the only Army Corps system, one Army staff and four strong 
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we sent to South Africa 

was immediately broken >< 

up and, practically speak- 

ing, disorganised, ought 

not to be above taking 

a lesson from the practical success 

achieved by the Japanese with their 

divisions in Korea. With the Army 

Corps system, an army of 50,000 men 


independent, but coher- 
ent. di\‘isions produce 
the same result with in- 
finitely less cost and fuss. 
Where great armies of 
150,000 men are concerned, it is different ; 
but such forces are not commonly set in 
motion by maritime nations like Japan, 
or, for the matter of that, ourselves. 
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After this short but, perhaps, not un- 
instructive excuzsion into the region of 
professional detail, let us return to the 
divisions being disembarked at Chin- 
nampo. The scene is a cheei’lers one, 
for the coast is still white with snow, 
and there is not much life about the 


comes ashore and proceeds along the 
Ta-tnng River to Ping-yang. The march 
is about twenty-four miles, a distance 
which the sturdy Jap soldiers probably 
think little of covering in one day. 

Of the stores and munitions of war 
which are landed w’e may be sure the 
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.small seaport other than that provided 
by the incoming transports with their 
attendant warships. In the harbour there 
are lying a number of Chinese junks, and 
these are promptly annexed by the busi- 
ness-like Japanese for landing purposes. 
A junk may not have the air of speed 
which pervades an Atlantic liner, and it 
may not be as trim as a well-found 
yacht. But it is a distinctly roomy 
craft, and for disembarking, at any rate 
stores, where no hostile opposition is to 
be feared, no better “ naval omnibus ” 
could be desired. Accordingl3', the land- 
ing is accomplished with gi'eat case and 
smoothness, and regiment after regiment 


most tender care is taken. For upon the 
arrangements which are now about to be 
made at Ping-yang ma\^ depend much 
of Japan’s success in her future land 
campaign. As the number of troops 
landed increases, so the preparations 
which General Inouj'e’s division has been 
making become moic and more signi- 
ficant. The conclusion is that Ping- 
3’ang, in connection with Chinnampo, 
will henceforth not onlj' be a strategic 
point, but a base of operations, and its 
importance may be expected steadily to 
ri.se until it fulfils all the requirements 
of this e.xacting position. The idea is a 
suggestive one, and inspires added respect 
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for the extraordinary soundness of reason- 
ing which has characterised every J apanese 
movement hitherto. By making Ping- 
yang at any rate an advanced base, not 
only is a quantity of unprofitable marching 
avoided — for it will be months before 
even a light railway can be constructed 
between Ping-yang and Seoul — but the 
Korean capital is kept clear of all dis- 
turbing military movements. Further, 
an immense amount of military prepara- 
tion can, if necessary, take place without 
anyone outside the authorities at Chin- 
nampo and Ping-yang being much wiser. 
The former is, it is true, a treaty port, 
but the trade is in.significant, and with 
the skill wliich the J apanese have hitherto 
shown in masking their proceedings, and 
a censorship of the most rigid sort, a 
Japanese general at Ping-yang would 
have far less difficulty in keeping his own 
counsels than if he were surrounded by 
the watchful eyes of foreigners at Seoul 
and Cheniuljio. 

For the transport of stores between 
Chinnampo and Ping-yang the Ta-tung 
River affords facilities, and the road is 
at once taken in hand by Japanese 
military engineers and greatly improved. 
Let us follow a Japanese regiment along 
till we come to Ping-yang itself, a big, 
walled city, lying along the north bank 
of the Ta-tung, and consisting chiefly of 
rude huts among which the iofty build- 
ings round the gateways are conspicu- 
ous. Many an officer and soldier who 
fought in the 1S94 battle of Ping-yang 
is now entering it under very different 
conditions, and it may be taken for 
granted that reminiscences are exchanged 
and high hopes of equally thrilling ex- 
periences expressed. Historically, the 
changed situation is full of peculiar 
interest. A decade back Korea was 


being “ rescued ” from China, the great 
Conservative Power of the Far East ; 
to-day an attempt is being made to pre- 
vent her falling into the grasp of the 
great octopus of the West. Ping-yang 
and the Yalu settled the former question 
decisively. Ping-yang and the Yalu may 
have much to say to the solution of the 
latter-day problem. But it is still Korea 
which is in dispute, still Japan which is 
Korea’s champion ; still the Koreans, 
queerly-hatted, sluggish, and unspeakably 
dirt39 in spite of their fair outward 
raiment, who look on, and groan in- 
wardly’ because the trim J apanese soldiers 
are jmuring into Ping-yang, and making 
it far more like a great entrenched camp 
than a peaceable city of folk who want 
simp’y to be left alone. Yet honesty and 
lair treatment are conspicuously shown 
by these vigorous intruders upon Korean 
indolence. They pay for everything they 
require, and do not simply take what they 
want and ride away, as the Cossacks who 
have been prowling through the adjacent 
villages are said to do. The one com- 
plaint against them is that they are too 
fond of making “lump” paj’ments to 
some leading official, to whose fingers 
much of the money’ sticks, after the 
fashion of Korea where money’ and 
officials are concerned. 

By the end of the third week in March 
the Japanese position at Ping-y’ang is 
pretty’ clearly defined. There are about 
40,000 troops in readiness for a move, 
and already the advanced guard has 
taken up a forward position, occupying 
lines uniting the towns of Ka-san, An-ju, 
Yeng-pieng, and Pak-chen. These lines, 
which have been fortified by the J apanese, 
cover a front of about forty-five miles. 
The exact disposition of the advanced 
guard is not known ; but General Misht- 
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chenko, who is commanding on the Yalu, 
reports that there are 3,000 Japanese at 
An-ju and 1,000 at Pak-chen. At Chin- 
nampo there are said to be about forty 
Japanese men-of-war and transports lying 
at anchor. 

By the Russians there is thought to 
be indecision among the Japanese, and 
they speak as if the advance of the latter 
had been suspended. But the commander 
of the Japanese Army has good reason 
not to hurry forward. In the first place, 
his eventual advance has probably from 
the first been ntended to coincide with 
another great movement. Secondly, the 
ice has not yet disappeared from the 
streams between Ping-yang and Wi-ju, 
the bridges over which have been deitro5'ed 
by the Cossack patrols, and there are !ew 
things more baffling to the military 
commander than a river in which loose 
masses of ice are jostling one another. 
Thirdly, it may be that it is desired to 
get, at any rate, into some sort of touch 
with the Japanese troops at Gensan on 
the east coast. 

Between Ping-yang and Gensan there 
is, as has been mentioned, a route, but 
it is a very difficult one, for the spinal 
range of mountains which runs down into 
the peninsula has to be crorsed, and 
between Gensan and Yangtok, which is 
less than half-w'aj^ to Ping-yang, there 
are five passes to be negotiated, which 
the frozen snow now renders especially 
trying. It will probably assist the later 
comprehension of this narrative if it be 
mentioned here that evidently the Japan- 
ese have been making strenuous efforts 
to “ get through ” from Gensan to Ping- 
yang. About this time an official Russian 
report stated that Cossack scouts, about 
thirty miles to the north-east of Ping- 
yang, had captured Japanese scouts 
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coming from the east with a Korean 
guide. The latter declared that 8,000 
Japanese infantry, with several field-guns, 
had recently reached Yangtok. Russian 
cavalry w^ei e said to have been despatched 
in the hope of checking the Japanese 
movement from Gensan, which must not 
be overlooked at this stage of the opera- 
tions, and is extremely interesting even 
if it does not lead, as it may, to important 
and definite results. For such a speedy 
joining of hands over such an intervening 
space of rocky country, while hardly for 
the present a strategical necessity, shows 
how thoroughly every detail of these 
Korean operations has been planned, 
and how reluctant the Japanese are to 
leave any sort of gap in their line through 
which the enemy can conceivably creep. 

With the Russians entrenched at Wi-ju, 
on the south bank of the Yalu, the 
Japanese advanced guard only forty miles 
further south, and patrols on both sides 
scouring the intervening country, we 
may say that the oppos'ng forces are 
fairly face to face on land, and it can 
only be a matter of days before a serious 
collision takes place. Meanw'hile, there 
are incidents of w’hich one reported by 
General Mishtchenko on March 23rd may 
serve as an example. 

It is about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and tw'o sotnias of Cossacks are 
reconnoitring a little north of An-ju. 
Cossack regiments, it may be mentioned, 
are, at war strength, from about 600 to 
about I'ooo strong, and contain from 
four to six sotnias, which correspond 
fairly closely to our squadrons. The 
object of this reconnaissance is to dis- 
cover whether the enemy have yet crossed 
in any strength the Cheng-cheng river, 
which flow's a little to the north of An-ju. 

The Cossacks are not picking their way 
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with any particular effort, for they are Japanese sharpshooters who manned the 
familiar with the neighbourhood, having, walls. Boldly, then, these fine fellows 
in fact, but recently evacuated it. They press along, looking ahead for evidence 
are, of course, aware that the Japanese of the enemy rather than troubling to 
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in considerable force are not far off, for collect topographical details. The sotnias 
they have made several previous recon- are divided, and about a dozen miles to 
naissances, in one of which, before the the north-west of An-ju, near Pak-chen, 
Japanese occupation of An-ju, they even one of them comes in sight of a mounted 
rode up to within half a mile of Ping- outpost of the enemy, numbering some 
yang itself and exchanged shots with the thirty men. 
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The Japanese are on the alert, and, 
noticing that the Cossacks outnumber 
them, signal to other cavalry and infantry 
in rear to come up to their assistance. 
The Cossacks also send back for rein- 
forcements, and a brisk little affair seems 
imminent. But a patrol which knows 
its business is aware that that business 
does not consist in unnecessary fighting, 
but in obtaining information and main- 
taining contact with the enemy when 
contact has once been gained. Accord- 
ingly, although we have here all the 
materials for a smart engagement, and 
both sides are keen to come to blows, 
the matter resolves itself into the burning 
of a little gunpowder, a few casualties, 
and a prudent retirement, which is not 
followed up. In fact, a typical “ set- 
to ” between an adr’anced post and an 
adventurous patrol, and one which is 
extremely characteristic of the opposing 
forces concerned. It might be pushing 
comjuirisons too far to suggest similarity 
between the dashing tactics of the Cossack 
horsemen and the Japanese torpedo craft, 
but there is no doubt that the Russian 
irregular horse, operating from the Yalu, 
arc giving the Japanese Army a good 
many more anxious moments than the 
Japanese Navy ever experienced from 
the earlier movements of the Russian 
fleet ! 

As hinted above, the skirm'sh is loon 


over, but before it closes those engaged 
have come to pretty close quarters. The 
Cossacks advance to within 400 paces of 
the post and open fire. A Japanese 
officer and one man are seen to fall, and 
a horse is killed. These are among the 
earliest casualties in the land campaign, 
only one similar incident having been 
previously reported. The Japanese fire 
in reply, but cavalrymen are seldom the 
best of shots, and the Cossacks are un- 
scathed. Fresh volleys are exchanged, 
and now some Japanese infantiy, of 
whom there are two companies posted at 
Pak-chen, come running up, and the 
Cossacks know that their chances of 
escaping untouched by carefully aimed 
infantry fire are ethereal. Accordingly, 
they retire, and as the Japanese cavalry 
are in no strength, and their ponies are 
no match for the Cossack horses in speed 
and endurance, the patrol is not 
pursued. 

Here, then, we have the land forces of 
Russia and Japan actually in touch, 
shots exchanged, and the blood of gallant 
soldiers shed. A trivial commencement, 
perhaps — far less dramatic than the 
first midnight torpedo attack on Port 
Arthur. But great tragedies, even in 
literature, often begin tamely enough to 
make the unsophisticated wonder how 
from such futile openings any real emo- 
tion, passion, or action can be evolved. 
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A FIRST ENGAGEMENT — RUSSIAN HOPES AND FEARS — COSSACKS ON THE MOVE — 
SHARP FIGHTING AT CHONG-JU — ^FORWARD TO THE Y.4LU — RUSSIANS EVACUATE 
KOREA — FIRST STAGE OF THE LAND C.AMPAIGN ENDED. 


I T is about ten o’clock in the morning 
of March 28th, when the first real 
collision takes place between the land 
forces of Russia and Japan. The Rus- 
sians, under General Mishtchenko, arc still 
entrenched at Wi-ju on the south bank of 
Ihe Yalu; the Japanese arc still pushing 
forward from Ping- Yang. For the last 
three days the Cossacks have been en- 
deavouring to draw the Japanese patrols 
into an action, but the latter are not to 
be tempted, and retire on contact beyond 
Chong- ju, a place of some importance, 
which lies about 30 miles to the west of 
An-ju. It will assist the reader who has 
only a small scale map at hand if he bears 
in mind the fact that, although as the 
crow flies the Japanese advanced posts 


are now only some 40 miles south of the 
Yalu, the interval by tlie main route is 
considerably greater. From Wi-ju the 
route runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for about 18 miles to Cholsan ; 
thence in a southerly curve for about 
22 miles to Koak-san ; thence to Chong-ju 
about 15 miles. About half-wa}^ be- 
tween Chong-ju and An-ju lies Kasan, 
of which some mention will be made 
in the following narrati^•e. 

On March 27th General Mishtchenko 
has learnt that four squadrons of the 
enemy’s cavalry are posted near Chong- 
ju, and he judges this to be a favourable 
opportunity for an opening engagement. 
Accordingly, in the early morning of the 
28th, he himself moves towards Chong-ju 
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with six sotnias of Trans-Baikal Cossacks, 
most, if not all, belonging to the Argunsk 
Regiment. It would appear that this 
force aggregates about 500 men, and it 
may be assumed that they are one and 
all in hard fighting condition, and yearn- 
ing for a satisfactory trial of strength 
with an enemy now regarded with some- 
thing akin to respect. 

There are various reasons which make 
General Mishtchenko anxious to come to 
blows with the advancing Japanese. For 
weeks past his own movements have been 
in the nature of a retreat, although that 
fact has been cleverly disguised by highly 
coloured statements, and obscured by the 
skill and daring with which the Cossacks 
have been used to hamper the work of the 
Japanese patrols. It is a serious matter 
to be retiring through a country never 
abounding in supplies, with the clear 
knowledge that the inhabitants understand 
perfectly well the reason for the move- 
ment. The Russians have hardly en- 
deared themselves to the Koreans by 
their system of paying for what 
they require, and the loss of prestige 


occasioned by continued retreat cannot 
but increase the unwillingness of the 
natives to part with food for which at best 
only a village herdman or a dishonest 
“ official ” receives any sort of compensa- 
tion. Already the news of the Japanese 
advance in force, and of further landings at 
Chinnampo, is beginning to spread over 
Northern Korea, and the fact that all this 
has been accomplished without any marked 
( ffort on the part of the Russians to meet 
and hurl back an enemy whom but a few 
weeks ago they affected to treat with 
sublime contempt cannot but impress 
even the lazy and indifferent subjects of 
the Hermit Kingdom. Of actual opposi- 
tion there is no fear, but the meanest 
native of a country through which foreign 
troops are moving can do something to 
help or hinder the latter, and the Russian 
position, even on the Yalu, is not so strong 
and comfortable that it would not be 
vastly improved by a successful endeavour 
to st m, even temporarily, the tide of 
Japanese progress northwards through 
Korea. 

By this time General Kuropatkin is 
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probably known to have arrived — at any 
rate, at Harbin — ^which, as a matter of 
fact, he reached on March 26th, and it is 
very possible that General Mishtchenko 
has actually received a message from the 
redoubtable Commander-in-Chief, indicat- 
ing, perhaps, that a still further retire- 
ment may become ultimately necessary, 
but that, in any case, a brisk cavalry' affair 
might add convenient lustre to the Russian 
arms at this particular juncture. Be this 
as it may, the knowledge that the idol of 
the Russian Army is now in actual control 
of the operations in the field would natur- 
ally stimulate to further exertions the 
troops in immediate contact with the 
enemy. 

There is, perhaps, yet another reason 
why General Mishtchenko should earnestly 
desire an immediate collision of a more 
serious character than such trivial affairs 
as that of the 23rd, to which reference 
was made in the preceding chapter. The 
troops under his command have been 
having an unmistakably hard time ever 
since they commenced the retirement from 
the neighbourhood of Ping- Yang, and 


painful stories are told of the pitiable 
plight to which they have been reduced 
in the matter of food and fuel. For the 
latter they have been thankful to use the 
telegraph poles, while the former is often 
simply a matter of organised plunder. 
Many of the horses have died or are dying 
through want of forage, and a Cossack 
without his horse is in a bad w'ay indeed, 
until he can lay hands on another. But 
the Russian soldier, especially he who has 
already had a prolonged taste of Man- 
churian service, is no stranger to privation 
and other hardship. What may trouble 
him at this period even more seriously than 
the want of food, the bitter cold, and the 
possible loss of his beloved mount is the 
strong apprehension lest there may be 
something uncannily w'rong in the present 
situation, something which his tendency 
to superstition makes him brood over with 
a sense of growing fear and sick presenti- 
ment. In a previous chapter we have 
seen how the Siberian peasantry were 
cheered by encouraging portents in the 
sky, and how glad they were to believe 
that St. George himself was about to lead 
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the troops of Holy Russia to victory. 
Now in Manchuria we have another phase 
of Slav superstition to i ecord. Here there 
have arisen strange rumours to the effect 
that the J apanese are possessed of wonder- 
ful magnetic stones endowed with magical 
properties, by the use of which the ad- 
versaries of the owners are rendered in- 
capable of fighting. To us such foolish- 
ness may seem incredible, but, of course, 
many superstitions no less childish are 
from time to time current among our own 
native troops, and in the Russian Army 
in Manchuria there are thousands of sol- 
diers who are to all intents and purposes 
Asiatics in their ideas. Anyhow, the Rus- 
sian officers recognise the seriousness of 
such fancies, for they sedulously en- 
deavour to inspire confidence among their 
men by performing magnetic experiments 
in their presence, doubtless in order to 
show their own command of “ magical 
powers.” It is said, nevertheless, that the 
men continue to lament their hard fate in 
being sent to fight sorcerers, and if this 
unfortunate spirit is at all observable 
among Mishtchenko’s Cossacks, we may 
rest assured that he will be additionally 
thankful to give them, if he can, some 
tangible evidence that Japanese magic 
cannot withstand prosaic lead and steel. 

After this necessary introduction, let us 
rejoin the six Cossack sotnias which are 
working towards Cheng-ju on the morning 
of March 28th. About ten o’clock the 
scouts come in sight of the place, and 
shortly aftenvards, as the main body 
incautiously approaches, fire is opened 
by the Japanese, of whom, it seems, 
there are one squadron of cavalry and 
a company of infantry in or about the 
town. 

Two sotnias — we may call them squad- 
rons without serious inaccuracy — of the 


Cossacks now occupy an adjacent emi- 
nence about 600 yards distant, and a brisk 
engagement ensues. Three other sotnias 
come up, and the Japanese are subjected 
to a heavy cross-fire. " Notwithstanding 
this and our commanding position,” to 
quote the complimentary words of the 
Russian report, “ the Japanese gallantly 
held their ground, and t was only after 
a fierce fight of half an hour’s duration 
that they ceased fire and sought refuge n 
their houses.” 

It is not difficult to form in the m nd’s 
eye a vivid picture of this stage of the 
engagement. Five or six hundred men on 
one side, and perhaps a couple of hundred 
on the other, can make a pretty hot fight 
of it at a range of less than half a mile, if 
they are so disposed, and there is not likely 
to have been any lack of disposifon in this 
case. One can imagine the Cossacks par- 
ticularly eager to make an impression and 
yet not caring to make a dash at an enemy 
of whom about half are infantry armed 
with quick-firing rifles. Accordingly, their 
horses are probably withdrawn some little 
distance behind the hill, while a consider- 
able firing line pours what lead it can into 
the space occupied by the stubborn enemy. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, are not 
much better placed either for offence or 
defence. For a single squadron and a 
single company of infantry to advance 
against six squadrons would be purely 
foolish, and the smart seizure by the 
Russians of a dominating position makes 
an effective defence by no means easy. 
Still, it is not J apan’s rale to give in, more 
especially on such an occasion as this, and 
it is easy to understand the determination 
with which this little force clings as long 
as it possibly can to its advanced position, 
before retiring to the shelter of the town. 
It is probably at this stage that most of 
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the recorded casualties occurs As to and one wounded, both belonging to 
these, the Russian and J apanese accounts the cavalry. 

differ considerably, but the truth seems Shortly after the Japanese have retired 



AREA OF FIRST JAPANESE ADVANCE. 


to be that about a score on either side 
were killed or wounded. The Russians 
had three officers severely wounded, one 
of whom subsequently dies, while the 
Japanese own to one lieutenant killed 


among the houses in the outskirts of 
Chong-ju, three fresh squadrons of Japan- 
ese cavalrv come at full gallop along the 
road from Kasan towards Chcing-ju. Two 
of these squadrons enter the town and 
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join the Japanese firing line, but the 
third, according to General Mishtchenko, 
falls back in disorder under the repeated 
volleys from the Cossack position. 

For another hour the engagement con- 
tinues, the Cossacks making every effort 
to prevent the J apanese from leaving the 
streets and houses of the town, and the 
Japanese doubtless chafing at being 
cooped uji without any chance of doing 
effective damage. Altogether a some- 
what curious position, and one very 
different from the traditional rencontre 
of cavalry with cavalry. Possibly, had 
the company of Japanese infantry been 
absent, the Cossacks would have shown 
more pushfulness, and in that event 
would doubtless have been met with 
equal “ go ” by the Japanese. But in 
any case the undersized mounts on 
both sides would have rendered " shock 
tactics ” of rather trifling account. In 
the actual circumstances it is inevitable 
that the combat should be to all intents 
and purposes a mounted infantry one, 
and, professionally speaking, both sides 
appear to merit admiration for the 
manner in which they sustained a difficult, 
and perhaps to neither an altogether 
congenial, part. 

Whether the presence of the infantry 
company does or does not determine 
the character of this engagement, its 
conclusion is certainly due to infantry 
■'ntervention. While the Cossacks are 
still firing into the town, four companies 
of J apanese infantry are seen doubling up 
the Kasan road. Clearly the time has 
come for the Russians to retire, since 
the presence of such a marked prepon- 
derance of Japanese rifles can have but 
one result. Accordingly, General Misht- 
chenko gives the word to “ Mount,” 
and a pretty little exhibition of discipline 


takes place, which shows that the 
Cossacks can run the best regular 
cavalry close in the matter of that 
most trying operation, a retirement in 
the face of a superior enemy. One 
sotnia covers the movement, keeping 
up a steady fire on the Japanese position, 
and the remainder, withdrawing in per- 
fect order, foim up in line behind the 
hill. The wounded are placed in front, 
and the retirement, according to General 
Mishtchenko, is “ carried out rvith the 
deliberation of parade.” 

There is something quite Russian in 
this fine performance. Not a few similar 
instances have occurred in great wars of 
the ease with which the soldiers of the 
Tsar can on emergency be handled in 
circumstances calculated to shake the 
discipline and steadiness even of seasoned 
troops. One such instance may be re- 
called in which the famous Skobeleff took 
a leading part. It happened in the 
struggle with Turkey in 1877 that some 
Russian infantry had shown unsteadiness 
in the presence of the enemy, and the 
matter came under the immediate notice 
of the White General himself. His 
method of correction was characteristic. 
Halting the regiment well within range 
of the enemy’s rifles, he deliberately 
drilled it as if on parade, putting it 
through exercises which, of course, in 
the circumstances were utterly meaning- 
less, and which must have considerably 
astounded the watching Turks. We may 
be very sure that that regiment, after its 
release from this spectacular ordeal, 
went forward with considerable vigour, 
and never again wavered or lost touch, 
at any rate in any action in which Skobe- 
leff was present. 

As might be expected, this favour- 
able opportunity for an advance was 
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seized by the Japanese, and in the face 
of a heavy fire the Jap cavalry charged 
up the hill, accelerating, perhaps, the 
Russian retreat. General Mishtchenko 
says in his report that “the Japanese 
squadrons, v’hich had been thrown 
into disorder, were evidently unable 
to occupy promptly the position evacu- 
ated by the Russians, and the infantry 
arrived too late.” But it seems that, 
while preserving the “deliberation of 
parade,” the Russians did not linger 
long in a neighbourhood which would 
shortly have become unpleasantly warm*' 
Some attempt at pursuit may have been 
made, but w-e may regard the action as 
over from the moment that the last Cossack 
in the rear-guard sprang into his saddle 
and galloped off. We have General 
Mishtchenko’s w'ord for it that the 
Russian rear-guard “ arrived quietly ” 
at Koak-san, w'hcre it made a halt of 
tw'O hours in order that the wounded 
might receive attention. At nine o’clock 
in the evening the force reached Chol- 
san, which lies one march south of 
Wi-ju 

Meanwhile 'he Japanese, not a little 
ela'.ed, it may be imagined, by the retire- 
ment of this considerable force of Cos- 
sacks, proceeded, wiih shouts of “Ban- 
zai! ” — the Jap equivalent of our 
“ Hurrah ! ” — to occupy Chong-ju, the in- 
habitants of which may well have been 
somewhat bewildered by the strange 
revenges brought by the “ whirligig of 
Time ” in the past few weeks. First a 
Russian advance, than a Russian retire, 
ment. a Japanese advance, a Russian 
attack, a brisk engagement, with bullets 
by hundreds falling among the houses, 
and finally a Japanese occupation, and 
pretty clear evidence that many thousands 
more J ajjanese soldiers will follow in the 


near future ! For what was only lately 
one of th ■ most secluded corners of the 
wide world, north-western Korea, is 
being “ opened up ” at a singularly rapid 
rate, and it is hard to say whether, 
where such vigorous reformers as the 
Japanese are at work, there is much 
chance that Chong-ju will ever return to 
its primitive state of contented sloth. 

Without delaying to dip deeply into 
Korean futurities, let us briefly e.vamine 
an engagement which, insignificant as 
it is, has a curious interest in that the 
conditions under which it was fought 
cannot possibly be repeated. Indecisive 
though the conclusion may have been 
from the standpoint of those who think 
that a victory is impossible unless it is 
accompanied by a decided difference in 
the recorded tale of casualties, we are 
here face to face with one or two strong 
facts w'hich unmistakably illuminate even 
General Mishtchenko’s simple and, on 
the whole, impartial narrative. The 
latter, again, is in itself a wholesome 
corrective of that class of criticism which 
seeks to find a prolessional reason for 
ever5dhing done in the course of a 
campa'gn, and fails to make allowance 
for considerations like those mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter as having 
probably influenced the Russian com- 
mander in h's movement on Chong-ju. 
Thus it has been suggested that the 
latter was merely what is called a “ recon. 
naissance in force,” with a view to gleaning 
info.mation of the strength of the advanc- 
ing “First Army” of Japan. But 
General Mishtchenko had previously re- 
ported fully cind accurately as to the 
Japanese advance, and he himsel' says 
that his movement was made as a direct 
rcsul of information that a Japanese 
force worth attacking was posted near 



JAPAN SCORES ONE. 


Chong- ju. Here, dearly, was no recon- 
naissance in force, but a deliberate 
attempt to force an engagement in which 
there was every prospect that the Russians 
would succeed in inflicting a sharp re- 
verse upon the enemy, thus commencing 
the land operations with what might 
easily be worked up into a Russian 
“ victory.” 


The attempt failed, and failed some- 
what signally, notwithstanding Gen- 
eral Mishtchenko’s heroic attempts to 
magnify the probable losses of the enemy. 
At no point in the engagement is Russian 
superiority indicated. Five hundred Cos- 
sacks occupying a commanding position 
fail to dislodge a couple of hundred 
Japanese; the former retire on the 
appearance of reinforcements, the latter 
remain masters of the field, after an 


^5S 

admittedly gallant defence, and with 
losses evidently about equal to those 
inflicted on the attack: The advan- 
tage, such as it is, rests with Japan, 
and in a first collision even the 
small superiority here exhibited may 
be of very real significance, always 
supposing it does not lead to over- 
confidence. 


Mr. McKenzie, the war correspondent 
of the Daily Mail, who was the first to 
send to England any detailed account of 
this engagement, remarks that it was 
characterised by many instances of indi- 
vidual bravery on both side. Thus, 
Lieutenant Basil, a Russian officer, fell 
wounded when about loo paces from the 
Japanese. A sergeant who attempted to 
rescue him was mortally wounded. Another 
took the sergeant’s place, but was shot. 
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Then two Cossacks tried together, and 
were successful. 

“ Another incident,” says Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, ‘ •' shows the individual initiative of 
the J apanese soldier. A J apanese private, 
who had been isolated, saw the main party 
of the Russians pushing on towards the 
south gate. He immediately hid himself, 
and waited until the Russians were near. 
He then deliberately shot the Russian 
commander, thus throwing the force into 
confusion. The private escaped, but was 
wounded later in the day.” 

After the engagement at Chong-ju 
the Japanese advance continues steadily, 
and the First Army, numbering 45,000, 
and consisting, it is said, of the Imperial 
Guard and the 2nd and 12th Divisions, 
moves forward towards Wi-ju by three 
routes. The reader should bear in mind 
that the advance of a great body of 
troops like this is, at the best of times, 
a very different matter from the simple 
movement of a small unit like a battalion 
or a brigade. Even where there are good 
roads and spacious camping-grounds, the 
mere distance between the head and tail 
of a column 15,000 or 20.000 strong 
makes it, as a rule, undesirable to move 
more than that number along any one 
loute if anything like coherence be 
desired. Even when a division some 
12,000 strong is moving with text-book 
precision, the distance between the van- 
guard and the rear-guard may be not 
far short of ten miles ; and, w'hcre the 
roads are bad, it goes without sajang 
that the stringing-out of a large mixed 
force wall be greatly increased. 

Perhaps we may never know' exactly 
how difficult was this advance of the 
First Arm}' of Japan northwards from 
Ping-yang, but it is important that an 
attempt should be made to understand 


what a frightfully wearing and tedious 
process it must have been. In the first 
place, magnificent as is the spirit of the 
troops, the fact that many of the men are 
suffering from frost-bite and that the 
horses, or rather ponies, are in dread- 
fully poor condition, makes it extremely 
hard to maintain that regular, even il 
slow, rate of progress which is of immense 
importance where large bodies of troops 
are concerned. Again, the snow's are 
beginning to melt and the ice on the 
streams to break up, the country becoming 
a vast morass, and the difficulties thus being 
sensibly increased. The progress of the 
artillery in such disheartening circum- 
stances is naturallyslowtoa painful degree: 
Six ponies are attached to each gun ; 5'et, 
even with these, the wheels frequently 
stick so fast in the mire that serious 
dela}’ — ^which, of course, is communicated 
to the rest of the column in rear — is 
incurred. There are few sights more 
depressing on the line of march than that 
of a gun to all appearance hopelessly 
bogged, the drivers doing all in their 
power to help the straining teams, the 
deep-sunk wheels refusing to budge an 
inch, and, perhaps, thousands of eager 
troops halted because of this one hin- 
drance. Not all the forethought of the 
Japanese General Staff, not the most 
spirited endeavours on the part of the 
artillery officers and men, can prevent 
countless delays of this sort on the march 
upwards from Ping-yang to the Yalu; 
and it is small w'onder that the rate of 
progress is hardly such as to satisfy 
impatient students of the war, who 
cannot comprehend what war in such 
conditions is. 

Yet, slow as is the rate of advance, it is 
sure, and the Japanese take care to make 
it good by neglecting no precaution. 



AN ANCIENT PROPHECY. 


IS7' 

Their movement, as an Express corre- are evidently bent on again giving trouble, 
spondent observes, is most circumspect They have revived an ancient prophecy 
and methodical. At each step they are that in May of this year the present 
careful to leave behind fortified posts Korean dynasty wiU be overthrown and 
and stores of provision and ammunition, a new era begun, in which the Tonghak 





A Cl»bACK OF rilC LINE. 


At the same time they study to ingratiate 
themselves as far as possible with the 
natives, although in this respect they do 
not seem altogether successful. For in 
Northern Korea there are numerous 
firebrands, known as Tonghaks, who were 
largely instrumental in precipitating the 
Chino- Japanese War of 1894, and these 


supremacy will be unpleasantly marked 
by massacres of all who have failed to 
support the revolutionaries. Along the 
lines on which her troops are marching 
Japan has no difficulty with these scamps ; 
but the presence of disaffection further 
inland is not without serious drawbacks, 
and here and there short shrift has to be 
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given to Tonghaks who have been caught 
red-handed in the act of inciting the 
country-folk to disturbance, or of levying 
blackmail in rice and money. 

From Chong- ju the advanced guard of 
the Japanese First Army moves with 
what briskness it may, first to Seng- 
cheng, some twenty miles to the west- 
ward, and then to Cholsan, to which, it 
will be remembered, the Cossacks under 
General Mishtchenko retired on the even- 
ing of March 28th. It had been expected 
that some sharp Russian ojjposition 
would be forthcoming at Seng-cheng, 
but none was encountered, and on the 
arrival of the advanced guard at Cholsan 


about April 2nd it must have been pretty 
evident that there would be no further 
fighting unto the Russian entrenchments 
at Wi-ju were reached. 

But here, surely, some stand would be 
made, if only in justification of Russian 
efforts to strengthen their positions at this 
point. Those positions would seem to be 
easily defensible, and, even allowing for 
the difficulties of a retreat with a rir-er in 
rear, there is no question as to the moral 
effect which a stubborn Russian resistance 
here would have, more especial!}' after such 
a detriment: 1 engagement as that at 
Chong-ju. Yei as, on April 4th, the 
Japanese cavalry scouts approach Wi-ju, 
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which lies on the south bank of the Yalu, 
close to its mouth, it becomes evident that 
the Russian posts have been abandoned, 
and a closer scrutiny re\-eals the fact that 
the Russian troops have all retreated 
across he river ! 

At first sight the casual reader may not 
understand the significance of this dis- 
covery. The Russians, pressed by a strong 
advancing Japanese force, 
have abandoned their in- 
tention to hold a position 
on one bank of a river, 
and have quietly retired 
to the other side. That 
does not seem a great 
matter, but it is one which 
assumes a very different 
I aspect when we remember 

^ V that the river in question 

; forms the north-western 

boundary of Korea, and 
retiring across it, 
B J ® IK the Russians have to all 
KK intents evacuated a country 

which only a few months 
back they had invaded 
with the evident hope of 



THE OCCUPATION OF WI-JU. 



making their occupation .a permanent 
one. This entry of the J apanese cavalry 
into Wi-ju on the morning of 
April 4th marks a seriously im- 
portant stage in 
the land opera- 
tions of the war, 
the expulsion of 
the Russians 
from the country 
which, from the 
first, Japan had 
made the chief 
bone of conten- 
tion between her 
and her giant 
rival. Even after 
their naval re- 
verses at Port 
Arthur the 
Russians talked big about an invasion 
of Korea, and the exploits of the Cossack 
cavalry in that region were looked for- 
ward to with a mixture of happy self- 
confidence and braggart contempt for 
the land forces of Japan. 

Yet now, less than two months since 
war broke out, Russia has been simply 
squeezed out of Korea, and has ce tainly 
not added to her military reputation in the 
process, except in so far as ihe incidental 
work of the Cossack patrols is concerned. 
What a different record might have been 
set up if, at that interesting juncture, 
when there were only some 300 Japanese 
troops in Ping-yang, the Russians had 
made a descent in force, overwhe'med the 
then puny garrison, and, by holding the 
place with the utmost tenacity, upset hedf 
the arrangements for the great landing at 
Chinnampo ! In justice to the Russian 
Army, the considerations which were 
stated on page 136 must not be overlooked, 
for it is one thing to suggest what might 


be accomplished easily under favourable 
considerations, and another to carry it out 
when troops are stale from hardship, and 
the question of supplies is one of hourly 
increasing anxiety. But, even supposing 
such a coiif) as that indicated had been 
impracticable, the fact remains that the 
Russians did nothing to stem, and very 
little indeed to hinder, the J apanese march 
northward, and that the record of their 
movements in Korea from the beginning 
of March is one of more or less continuous 
retreat, only varied by the futile per- 
formance at Chong-ju. 

For the Japanese, April 4th is, indeed, 
a day of triumph, and one can imagine 
with what solid satisfaction the First 
Army takes possession of Wi-ju in the 
knowledge that the occupation means, 
practically speaking, the complete with- 
drawal of the enemy from the country. 
Here is Japan’s first manifestation to the 
civilised world of its military as well as its 
naval capacity to “ stand up to ” its huge 
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A DAY OF TRIUMPH FOR JAPAN. 


adversary. Northern Korea, associated in 
Japanese military history hitherto with 
notable defeats of an Eastern enemy, 
henceforth will shed yet greater lustre on 
the arms of the Island nation as the scene 
of the literal expulsion bj' force of arms 
of the picked troops of a mighty Western 
military Power. Whatever gloss may 
be put upon the circumstances by ex- 
planations of strategical necessities, there 
is no getting over the elementary fact that 
the Japanese Army on landing found the 
Russian troops in occupation of a con- 
siderable portion of Korea, and that they 
turned them out. Only one engagement, 
a trivial one, occurred during the process, 


and that terminated in the maintenance 
of the Japanese position, coupled with 
conviction on the part of most dispas- 
sionate observers that the Russians only 
saved themselves b};^ a timely retreat from 
very severe handling if not destruction. 

While by the arrival of the Japanese 
advanced guard at Wi-ju a definite stage 
of the land campaign is reached, and no 
developments on a large scale arc to be 
immediately expected, the situation is 
full of interesting points, and productive 
of some little action, to which we may 
profitably give attention before break- 
ing the thread of the military narra- 
tive. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FACE TO FACE ON THE YALU — JAPANESE DELIBERATION — TRANSTORTS IN THE ESTUARY 
— RUSSIANS PREPARE TO OPPOSE THE PASSAGE — A FIERY BARRIER — A JAPANESE 
PATROL CUT UP. 


T he Yalu River,” writes Admiral 
Ingles, “ is not a second Ganges. 
People have gained an idea that in the 
Chinese War battleships and great cruisers 
went high up the stream, and then they 
fell to fighting, and that thus we got ‘ The 
Battle of the Yalu.’ Nothing of the kind. 
The fight was at sea, and why it has been 
so called has never been explained. The 
river is a very broad, very shallow stream, 
and the longest in the peninsula ; its low 
reaches at this time of year are in flood.” 
The gallant Admiral, from whose vivacious 
commentary on the naval operations of the 
war the readers of the Daily T clegraph have 
derived continuous and very pleasantly 
imparted instruction, goes on to mention 
that navigation up the Yalu is only pos- 
sible for a matter of fifty miles from its 
mouth, and then occurs the first rapid, 
beyond which even the Chinese do not 
take the smallest of their junks. Even 
the estuary is difficult, for, while the Yalu 
has three mouths at most limes of the 
year, its delta, or islands, arc completely 
submerged during the melting of the snows 
which occurs at the beginning of April. 

The Japanese having arrived on the 
south bank of this baffling stream are 
naturally looking forward to crossing it, 
but there is much to be done before such 
a proceeding can be even remotely feasible. 
In the first place a partial concentration, 
at any rate, of the First Army is necessary. 
This does not present any particular diffi- 


culty now that the Russians have evacu- 
ated the south bank of the river, but the 
process will take time, notwithstanding 
the elaborate precautions which have been 
taken to make sure of the communications. 
There are stores, if not troops, yet to 
come up from Ping-yang, and, though the 
rivers have been bridged, notably ll'.e 
Cheng-cheng to the north of An-ju, across 
which the Japanese have thrown a pon- 
toon bridge 200 yards long, it is not easy 
to maintain such temporarj^ structures 
when the streams are in flood through 
the melting of the snows. As has been 
already mentioned, the First Army is ad- 
vancing on Wi-ju by separate routes, and 
it is not to be expected that in such a 
country at such a season any uniformity 
in the rate of marching will be jrossible. 
All this \vould tend to delay, even if the 
Japanese were in any hurry to attempt a 
passage which any sort of resistance from 
the opposite bank might render extremely 
hazardous. 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese are 
not in any violent hurry. The precise 
nature of their operations at this juncture 
is a little obscure, but it is reported that a 
great fleet of transports appears about (his 
time in the estuary of the Yalu, and it is 
conjectured that on this is carried the 
Second Army, which may now be landed 
at Yongampo, a port a little to the west 
of VVi-ju. Here is indicated an interesting 
development indeed, and one the sig- 



ON THE BANKS OF THE YALU. 


r-ificance of which may appear at a later 
stage. For the present we may be con- 
tent to confine ourselves to the two banks 
of the Yalu in actual occupation by the 
opposing forces, and, by way of a change, 
may now flit over to the north side, and 
endeavour to form some idea of the 
Russian movements. 

It appears that, on the retirement of 
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road, as it is called — runs from Antung' 
along the river hank to Kiu-lien-cheng, and 
thence through Feng-hwang-cheng over 
the Motion Pass to Liao-yang and Mukden. 
The Russians are said to be using Feng- 
hwang-cheng as a sort of advanced base 
for the Yalu operations, but the present 
intention evidently is to make Kiu-lien- 
cheng the point of greatest resistance. 



A BATTERY Of FIELP GC»’NS OX THE TO ICilOX. 


the Russians from Wi-ju across the river, 
the disposition of the Russian forces on 
the north bank of the Yalu undergoes 
some change. It is said that only a small 
detachment of 250 Cossacks with sixteen 
guns is now left at An-tung, the greater 
part of the former garrison of the latter 
having been withdrawn a few miles up 
the river to Kiu-lien-cheng. It should he 
noted that the main road — the Peking 


At Kiu-Hen-chcng. according to a well- 
informed Chi'oiiich’ correspondent, theie 
arc 3.000 Cossacks, 10.000 infantry, and 
3,000 artillery. The river between Kiu- 
lien-cheng and Wi-ju is three miles wide, 
with two sandbanks on the Manchurian 
side, which arc occasionally occupied by 
the Russian sharpshooters. These details 
are important aids to the comprehensioil 
of a very interesting situation. W here two 
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great forces are facing one another with 
only a river between them, the smallest 
item of intelligence concerning the strength 
of the two armies, the most insignificant 
topographical feature, must not be ne- 
glected. For, even if they do not leap 
into sudden and brilliant prominence, such 
minutite may serve to explain why this or 
that apparently wise step was not taken 
by one of the two sides concerned. 

Now that they have definitely withdrawn 
to the north bank of the Yalu, the 
Russians are evidently bent on pursuing 
a much more vigorous policy than they 
adopted during the retirement in front 
of the Japanese advance from An-ju. 
Doubtless this is largch? due to an added 
feeling of security, since on this side of 
the Yalu they are to seme extent at 
h.ome, and have not to be constantly on 
their guard against both Korean treachery 
and the possibility of having their ic- 
treat cut off by Japanese cavalry. Sup- 
plies may not be plentiful, but they are 
fairh' certain, entrenchments are being 
thrown up on all sides, giving a sense 
of " something to lean against,” and 
there is talk among the troops of various 
special device.s whicii may be adopted 
to prevent the Japanese from attaining 
any foothold in Manchuria. 

One of these is a rt markable appliance 
which has only recently ceme to the 
banks of the Yalu from St. Petersburg. 
The process is a secret one, but, from 
tests which were carried out a year or 
two back during the great Army Jfan- 
oeuvres at Tsarskoi; Selo, it is known to 
result in a tremendous wall of flame 
which can be produced, even in the middle 
of a st?eam, by the agency of a special 
liquid. Tlie latter is pumped along tubes, 
which can be buried in the earth, the 
pumping station being removed some 


miles, if necessary, from the banks of 
the river in which it is desired to erect 
the fiery barrier. In the experiment 
made at TsarskoS Selo it is recounted 
that the proceedings commenced by the 
construction of a bridge of disused boats. 
“ Then a small, oily patch was seen to 
appear in the middle of the stream 
close to the bridge. It gradually grew 
larger, and at the end of three minutes 
the patch was 200 yards in length. 
Flames then burst out. and soon they 
attained an immense height, constituting 
a formidable curtain, which completely 
hid the bridge. . . . After seven and a 
half minutes the working of the apparatus 
which caused the fire was stopjred, the 
flames died away in two minutes, and 
it was seen that the bridge had been com- 
pletely’ destroyed.” 

Time will show whether it will be found 
possible to work this remarkable engine 
on the banks of the Yalu, but the fact 
that the necessary a])i)aratus and materials 
have been despatched to this point is 
not without interest, as showing that 
the Japanese have not by any means 
the monopoly of up-to-date war devices. 
Indeed, there arc few armies in which 
greater attention is paid to the applica- 
tion of science to warfare than the Army 
of the Tsar : and if, so far, there has 
been no indication of this fact in the 
conduct of the Russian military operations, 
the explanation may’ be that the latter 
have not been sufficiently developed, and 
that many of the “ newest ideas ” have 
not yet been passed from Harbin to the 
field army. 

But the Russians at Antung and 
Kiu-lien-cheng are not content with 
merely throwing up entrenchments, or 
even with the installation of apparatus 
to produce lofty screens of fire. They'' 
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are evidently now being directed by a 
vigorous mind, and time after time they 
exchange shots across the river with the 
Japanese, and in some cases actually 
cross the river, and come to close 
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According to the Russian version of 
this incident, which is not mentioned 
officially by the Japanese authorities, a 
Russian detachment of sharpshooters is 
ordered on the night in question to 



quarters with the enemy. Most of these cross to the left or south bank of the 
attempts are foiled, but one which is Yalu opposite Wi-ju. It will be rcmem- 
reported by General Kuropatkin to have bered that the Japanese cavalry had 
taken place on the night of April 8th only arrived at Wi-ju on the 4 tb, and 
is said to have resulted in a consider- that consequently on the 8th there is 
able loss of Japanese lives. still no large number of troops in occu- 
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pation of the place. The Russian detach- 
ment, which is under the ccinmand of 
Lieutenant Dimidovitch and Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Potemkine, begin by crossing 
first to the Island of Samalind in the 
river, where they find work readj? to 
their hand that will render any pro- 
longation of their adventurous journey 
unnecessary. 

For in the dim light the Russians 
discern three boats approaching the 
east end of the island, and it is presently 
evident that this is a Japanese patrol 
of some fifty men, who are clearly bent 
upon a mission similar to that upon 
which the Russian detachment is engaged. 
The latter bides its time until the Japan- 
ese have landed, and then opens fire. 
The result is little less than a massacre, 
for, according to the Russian official 
report, nearly all the Japanese are shot. 


bayoneted, or drowned, and the Russians 
sustain no losses. 

On subsequent occasions the Japanese 
obtain some compensation for this un- 
fortunate loss, but during the greater 
part of April nothing occurs to modify 
seriously the situation on either bank 
of the Yalu, so far as recorded collisions 
are concerned. The Russians cross and 
recross the river, and skinnishes of small 
imi^ortance occur at intervals. But there 
is no great movement, although the 
arrival of a number of those stormy 
petrels, the war correspondents, about 
the beginning of the third week in April 
seems to indicate that this will not be 
long dela3'ed. Meanwhile the naval 
operations have been progressing briskly, 
and to these we may now revert, leaving 
the development of the land campaign 
to a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

POKT ARTHUR OIT THE ALERT — THE RUSSIAN FLEET IN EVIDENCE — RENEWED 
BOMBARDMENT— ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO SEAL THE HARBOUR— THE SPIRIT OF THE 
JAPANESE NAVY — A GLORIOUS FAILURE — STIRRING TALES OF HEROISM — EASTER 
AT PORT ARTHUR. 


A fter the tremcndims bombard- 
■ mcnt of March loth, of which an 
account was given in Chapter IX., Port 
Arthur enjoys for more than a week a 
welcome rest from attack. The interval 
is employed by Admiral Makaroff in push- 
ing on the repairs to his fleet, which has 
sustained considerable damage from the 
high-angle fire of Admiral Togo’s battle- 
ships on the loth, and, of course, the 
entrance to the harbour continues to be 
valchcd with unceasing vig-ilance. The 
tension after such a nerve-shaking bom- 
b.'irdmcnl is not likely to be released, and 
it is probably only the stern orders of 
Admiral Makaroff, tmd the moral effect 
of that fine officer’s presence, which pre- 
vent the waste of much v aluable shot and 
shell on imaginary hostile craft during 
this period. .At nig'ht a particularly sharp 
look-out is kept, the .searchlights on cither 
side of the harbour entrance sweeping the 
intervening space and rendering it im- 
possible for even the smallest boat to 
pass in unperceived But, naturally, the 
main object of tho.se uho uork these 
mechanical sentinels is to discover the 
enem}' out at .sea, since, if a destroyer 
steaming nearlv thirty knots is not dis- 
covered until abreast of the forts, there 
is, as has been already evidenced, a 
chance of her dashing into the inner 
harbour, wreaking mischief there, and 
emerging unscathed. 

At midnight on March 2i.st the vigi- 
lance of the fort garrisons is partially 


rewarded. A searchlight beam thrown 
out to sea shows two Japanese destroy- 
ers creeping up under cover of hoped-for 
darkness towards the outer roadstead. 
Such a discovery after ten days of in- 
cessant watching means much, and there 
is, perhaps, rather more fuss made over 
the circumstance than is, strictly speak- 
ing, necessary. In cooler moments, 
perhap.s, a wiser policy would lun’c per- 
mitted a .somewhat closer approach, 
followed by a carefully directed fire, or 
attempted interception by a superior 
force of lius.sian destroj-ers, of winch 
there are doubtles.s several nctunlly 
under steam for patrolling purposes. 
But nerves arc nerve.s. and the Russians 
have good reason to nip in the bud 
any such enterprise on the part of the 
Japanese. .So with :i roar the guns in 
the forts hurl their greeting at the 
oncoming intruders, and two gunboats, 
the />VSr and the Oivajuy, join in the 
noisy performance. The destroyers, be- 
longing, as it subsequently appears. In 
one of the two Japanese flotillas, botli 
of which are at this moment outside 
Fort .Arthur, are forced to retire, but 
are not injured by the Russian lire. 

.At about four o’clock in the morning 
three more Japanese destroyers make 
their appearance, and these, too, are’ 
met with such a storm of shell that they, 
ill turn, give up as hopeless the attempt, 
to run the gauntlet of the forts. 

Four hours later the main Japanese 
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fleet is seen approaching- Port Arthur. 
The Rus-sians may well feel some pangs 
of disappointment and irritation as they 
note the unimpaired strength of this 
massive force, -with its six battleships, 
six armoured cruisers, six second- and 
third-class cruisers, and eight destroyers. 
Here is indicated no diminution of 
Japan’s naval strength, and, clearly, if 
in previous engagements or bombard- 
ments her fleet has suffered damage, it 
has been speedily and effectively re- 
paired. It is fortunate that there are 
now comparatively few civilian inhabit- 
ants left in Port .\rthur. Even for the 
sailors and soldiers who form the garri- 
son the prospect of the next few hours 
is not a particularly pleasant one, for 
another bombardment is clearly in- 
tended, there is every chance that it will 
be skilfully conducted, and not much 
hope that it c;in be usefully replied to. 

Yet Admiral ^lakaroff rises finely to 
the occasion. .\s soon as the enemy’s 
ships are descried on the horizon, he 
gives an order which must cause some- 
thing of a thrill among all conccimcd. 
The Rus.si;in Elect is to weigh anchor 
and leave the harbour ! The procc.ss 
commences at seven o'clock, the crui.scrs 
leading, with the Askold, flying .Admiral 
.Afakaroff’s flag, at their head, and the 
battleships following. It is afterwards 
reported by .Admiral Togo himself that, 
during the bombardment, there arc five 
Russian battleships, four cruisers, and 
several destro}’crs outside Port .Arthur, 
and this circumstance cannot but reflect 
the very highest credit upon the Rus.sian 
■Admiral. The latter’s flag is hoisted on 
a cruiser which a few weeks back lav 
.sinking in the inner harbour, several of 
the battleships have been hardly less 
seriously damaged, and yet Makaroff 
has not only a respectable squadron at 


his disposal, but, further, like the brave 
and sagacious sailor that he is, prefers 
to move them out into the roadstead 
rather than leave them inside the har- 
bour, whence they can only fire blindly 
at the enemy. In the history of naval 
warfare the extraordinary \ igour di.s- 
playcd by Admiral Makaroff in patching 
up a terribly knocked about squadron, 
and his resolute exit from Port Arthur 
at its head on March ’2nd, will always 
rank as an interesting performance, and 
one not without its lesson to those who 
underrate the difficulty of putting a well- 
built warship permanently out of action. 

We left Admiral Togo bringing his 
splendid fleet within long range of Port 
Arthur, and have now to note his ar- 
rangements for the coming bombard- 
ment. This time he despatches part of 
the fleet in the direction of Pigeon Bay, 
which, as will be seen from the bird's- 
eye view of Port .Arthur on page io(S, 
lies on the west side of the Liau-ti-shan 
peninsula, a little to the north of the 
Light-house. The battleships Fuji and 
Yashima arc ordered to make an in- 
direct bombardment from the direction 
of Liau-ti-shan agminst the inner side 
of the port, and only 12-inch guns are 
to be used. 

The bombardment lasts, until after 
noon, and one hundred ' shells are fired 
at Port Arthur, and about the same 
number at the environs of the town. 
The Russian battleships return the fire 
over the Liau-ti-shan promontory, and 
make very fair practice, for many of 
their shells fall near the Fuji, without, 
however, doing any damage. 

.At three o’clock the Japanese Fleet 
withdraws, having, it is said, knocked 
some more holes in the forts, and de- 
stroyed certain electrical works in con- 
nection with the searchlights. The 
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I&tter object, if achieved, is a useful 
one, but in a place so well stocked with 
machinery as Port Arthur, the scarch- 
lights are not likely to be all dependent 
on one source of supply, and in any case 
the loss is not irreparable. In fine, 
the actual mischief done docs not 
appear commensurate with the effort 
made, unless it be true that the Japanese 
in the recent bombardments h;ive been 
firingf Russian shells which they have 
appropriated from a Russian transport. 

Another, but a shorter, respite for 
the much-tried Port .-\rthur g-arrison 
follows, and it is not until the early 
morning' of Sunday, March 27th, that 
the enemy reappears. It is only half- 
past three, and it is still dark when a 
flotilla of Japanese destroyers is re- 
vealed at about two miles from the har- 
bour entrance in company with four 
steamers, each of about 2,000 tons 
burthen. 

It will enable the succeeding narrative 
to be easily followed and understood if 
at this point we hie back to the attempt 
made on February 24th, and described 
in Chapter V., to seal up Port .-\rthur 
by sinking old merchant vessels at the 
entrance. That attempt, it will be re- 
membered, failed, but the result was by 
no means discouraging. .\t any rate. 
Admiral Togo thinks the experiment 
worth repeating, and there arc hun- 
dreds of willing volunteers for the dan- 
gerous duty of piloting the “ .sinkers ” 
t(5 their places. It is said that on the 
last occasion 2,000 Japanese bluejackets 
offered themselves, sending in their 
applications written, according to an old 
.Samurai custom, in their own blood. 
There is plenty of the same spirit left, 
and, when it becomes known that 
another attempt is to be made, those 
who escaped on the last occasion by 


the skin of their teeth now clamour to 
be re-employed, and passionately urge 
their “ claims ” to be selected. Admiral 
Togo gives way as regards the officers, 
whose precise knowledge of the exact 
spots to be picked out for sinking the 
next batch of ships is naturally valu- 
able. Rut fresh crews of petty officers 
and men arc chosen, and some modifi- 
cation is made as regards the class of 
merchantmen selected. Evidently with 
a view to giving those concerned in the 
attempt a better chance of working to 
the right spots, ships not quite so old 
arc prepared for the operation, and on 
one of them a Hotchkiss quick-firer is 
placed in the hope of doing a little extra 
damage at the outset to a Russian 
destroyer. The names of the merchant- 
men selected are Chiyn 2 Larit, Fukui 
Tilaru, Yahiko Marn, and Youcyma 21 am. 

As some indication of the spirit ani- 
mating the Japanese Xavy in these dare- 
devil attempts, we may usefully borrow 
from a Japanese newspaper the report ol 
an impressive scene which preceded Ihe 
departure on one of the “ sinkers ” of a 
contingent of five volunteers selected 
from the ci'ew of the Asama. In the 
picsence of all the crew, assembled on 
the upper deck, Captain Yatsushiro 
brought out a large silver bowl presented 
to him by the Crown Prince. He filled 
it with water, drank with each of the 
five volunteers, and made a speech, of 
which the following is an official transla- 
tion : — ■ 

“ In ordering you to this mission, 
which will almost certainly be fatal, 1 
feel as I would if I were sending my 
beloved children to their death. Yet 
had I a hundred children, I could not 
but wish that they might all have the 
privilege of gfoing upon such an heroic 
errand, or had I but one child I would 
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equally desire that he mig’ht be chosen solely for use in case of wounds or in- 
to face death in the performance of such jury. Remember, you represent the 
a glorious duty. You, my brave com- Asama, and do not forget that it would 
rades, have been chosen for this duty, be a disgrace to have it said that men 
and I adjure you to work, even when from the Asatiu risked their lives under 
wounded and maimed, still work to the the incitement of wine. I shall long for 
end. Above all, never fail in strict and the glorious moment when vou may 
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OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE ASAM.l. 

prompt obedience to the orders of your return to us, if the Almighty so decrees, 
commander. I do not ncetl to say that after the successful fulfilment of your 
you should be ready to give your lives duly, and when we may testify our joy 
for honour and duty, and that while by drinking to you in the w'ine you now 
you should not think of gaining fame take with you. Go, therefore, my brave 
by sacrificing yourselves needlessly, you comrades, with perfect faith in the grace 
should not shrink from death in the of heaven and courageous submission 
performance of dutv. I give t’ou wine to the will of God, perform with serene 
to take with you, not to be drunk for confidence the task entrusted to you.” 
.the stimulation of your courage, but The united Japanese squadron leaves 
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its base for Port- Arthur on March 26th, 
the merchantmen being escorted by a 
flotilla consisting of the destroyers 
Shtrakumo, Kasiimi, Asashio, Akatsiiki, 
Akebono, Oboro, Inazuma, Ikadzuclii, 
Vsugomo, Sazanami, and Shimonome, and 
the torpedo-boats Kariganc, Aodaka, 
Misasagi, Tstibamc, Mauaguru, and Rato. 
The moon is shining during the earlier 
hours of the night, but towards midnight 
ir is obscured, and it is in utter dark- 
ness that, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Port Arthur, the four merchant- 
men and the torpedo flotilla alone 
advance towards the harbour entrance. 

The great searchlight on Golden Hill 
is working, and at about two miles from 
the entrance the white streak falls upon 
the intruders. To use the words of the 
graphic narrative furni.shed by the Times 
correspondent, the Russian watch is 
roused to suspicion, the searchlight beam 
sweeps backwards and forwards in 
frenzied agitation, the surprise is at an 
end. .V solitary gun flashes, and imme- 
diately the garrison and land batteries 
spring to the guns. 

“ In three minutes,'’ says the writer 
quoted, “the Japanese craft are en- 
closed in a semi-circle of gun flashes as 
the concentrated lire of the forts and the 
picket destroyers pours into them. The 
sea all round is churned into a turmoil 
by the striking shell. But there is no 
hesitation. The torpedo escort opens 
out to allow the transports through. 
The oflicers of the hatter, their eves 
glued to their points, with the men 
stiinding to their stations at the life- 
boats, steer directly into the inferno of 
screaming, rushing shell-lire.” 

The Chiyo Mam leads the way, and, 
with the searchlight full upon her, and 
amid a hail of shell, makes for the 
eastern entrance, and casts anchor about 


100 yards from the western beach 
of Golden Hill. The fuse is set, the 
crew and the engineers clamber into the 
lifeboat, and a few minutes after they 
have pushed off the charge in the hold 
explodes, and the Chiyo Mam sinks in 
the appointed place. 

The F tikui Mam .steers to the left of 
the Chiyo Mam, and is about to anchor 
well in the fairway when she is met by 
the Russian destroyer Silni, and torpe- 
doed. .V warrant officer named Sugino 
is actually below setting the fuse when 
the Russian torpedo strikes the steamer, 
and tie is killed by the explosion. In 
cli.'irgc of the Fiikni Mam is Commander 
Hirose, who distinguished himself by 
his cool gallantry in sinking the Tlokoku 
Mam on the occasion of the previous 
attempt to block the hiirbour. He took 
the Hokokn Mam furthest up the en- 
trance to Port .\rlhur, and, when the 
ship was beginning to sink, he remem- 
bered that he had left his sword on the 
bridge, and returned and secured it. Just 
c.scaping’ the suction as the ship sank, 
l-'or his fine display of courage on that 
occasion he was promoted Commander, 
and he now proceeds, at the cost of his 
life, to win fresh laurels by an act of 
still more splendid heroism. 

The Fiikiii Mam is settling visibly 
after the torpedo explosion, and Com- 
mander Hirose has given the word to 
his crew to take to the lifeboat. He 
then di.scovcrs that Sugino is not pre- 
sent, and three times he searches through 
the sinking ship for the missing warrant- 
officer. At last, finding the endeavour 
hopeless, he joins the others in the boat. 
But the delay has been dangerous, and 
the boat rows away under a hot fire from 
the enemy. A shell strikes the gallant 
officer on the head, and the greater part 
of his body is blown away, only a 



THE DEATH OF COMMANDER HI ROSE. 


mangled portion of flesh remaining in 
the boat. This mournful relic of a glori- 
ous deed is afterwards interred in Japan 
with much ceremonial, and the name t>f 
Hirose remains ennobled in the fighting 
annals of his country. It is a gracious 
supplement to this record that, when the 


Eukiii Marti and blows up. Hitherto all 
has passed off as arranged, in spite of 
the vigorous opposition encountered. 
Althougli two Russian gunboats and a 
destro\er arc engaged, in addition to 
the forts, three out of the four merchant- 
men have been steadily guided to the 
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Russians subsequently found what was 
believed to be Commander Hirose’s 
body, they buried it with full naval 
honours, mindful both of the heroism of 
the deceased and of a similar act of 
respect performed by the Japane.se to- 
wards the dead bodies found on the 
Russian Varyag after the action off 
Chemulpo. 

Reverting to the actual work in hand, 
the Yahiko Marti steers to the left of the 


points selected, and successfully sunk 
either by their own crews or with the 
enemv's .assistance. Rut now a hitch 
occurs. The Youc\ma Tilaru reaches the 
harbour entrance and fouls the stern of 
the Russian destroyer. The latter opens 
fire with a six-pounder, and at such close 
quarters are the two vessels that the 
Japane.se are actually scorched by the 
flame of the discharge. Notwithstanding 
this collision, the Youexma Marti succeeds 
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in gaining- the middle of the fairway, when 
she is struck by an enemy’s torpedo. The 
momentum brings her towards the left 
shore, and she sinks sideways, with her 
bows towards the western side of the 
entrance. This means that a consider- 
able space is still left between the Yahiko 
Marti and the Yoncyma Mant, and that, 
to this extent, the attempt to block the 
entrance has failed. There can, however, 
be no question as to the ability with 
which the plan was conceived, or the 
magnificent steadiness and superb .self- 
devotion with -which it was carried out. 

Among the various incidents of this 
stirring performance the talc of the gal- 
lant deed of Lieutenant iMasaki, ■\vho 
commanded the Yoncyma Marti, deserves 
to be specially mentioned as a pendant 
to Commander Hirose’s splendid endea- 
vour to save Sugino. The story is finely 
told by Mr. Douglas Young, the special 
correspondent of the Daily Express, who 
interviewed, at Kobe, some of the men 
who took part in the sinking- of the mer- 
chantmen. Mr. Young first mentions 
that Itlasaki was struck on the ear by a 
splinter ju.st as his ship was entering the 
I’ort .Arthur roadstead. He still stuck 
to his post on the bridge, and after foul- 
ing the Siltti — the Jap sailors .say he 
tried to run her down — he was thro-wn 
out of his course. According to Admiral 
Togo’s report, just quoted, this was due 
to the momentum given to the vessel by 
a torpedo, and the account given by Mr. 
A'oung differs in this and one or two 
other details which, however, are not 
essential. .As the Yoncyma JMarti strug- 
gled on, “ the forts on Golden Hill opened 
fire on the doomed merchantman, while 
the men on board got everything ready to 
Mow her up when she reached the desired 
position. At this moment Lieutenant 
Shimada was hit by a shell, and fell des- 


perately wounded. Masaki, with blood 
streaming from his shattered face, pro- 
ceeded to anchor. Then a Russian shell 
hit the funnel, smashing it to pieces. 
Masaki was struck again by a .splinter in 
the shoulder, but he manfully held to his 
command. 

“ Everything was now ready for blow- 
ing up the vessel. The crew took to the 
boats. Lieutenant Masaki being the last 
to leave. They were clear away when the 
intrepid commander decided to recover 
the supposed corpse of Lieutenant Shi- 
mada. He returned to the Yoncyma 
Martt, and found that his comrade was 
still living. 

“ .Amid shouts of encouragement, he 
placed the wounded man in a small boat, 
and rowing with his uninjured arm, with 
.Shimada’s head resting on his knee, suc- 
ceeded in rejoining- the other boats. A 
few minutes later the Yoncyma Marti blew 
up, while the Japanese sang a war song. 

“ This singing nearly proved their 
undoing, for, guided by the sound, the 
Russians discovered the whereabouts of 
the boats, and poured in a volley of shot 
and shell. 

“ Rut the gallant Japs escaped, and, 
succc.ssfully keeping out of the beams of 
the Russian searclilights, drifted about 
until, guided by their w-ar .song, a Japan- 
ese torpedo-boat picked them up.” 

It is a complete marvel that any of the 
crews of the sunk merchantmen should 
have escaped. The actual casualty list 
includes Commander Hirosc and three 
petty officers, including Sugino, killed; a 
lieutenant mortally wounded; and a lieu- 
tenant, an engineer, and si.x petty officers 
and men slightly w'ounded. All the rest 
of the crews are safely picked up by the 
Japanese destroyers which, throughout 
the proceedings, have been displaying 
signal daring in support of the attempt 
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to sink the merchantmen. Notably the 
Aodaka and Tstibame merit and receive 
the special commendation of Admiral 
Tog-o by penetrating to within about a 
mile from the harbour entrance. Here 
they encounter the Russian destroyer 
Silni, into whose boilers a Japane.se shell 
finds its way, causing a violent escape of 
.steam and the subsequent stranding of 
the vessel on a reef. 

.At dat'break the Japanese torpedo 
flotilla withdraws to the shelter of the 
main Japanese fleet, which is waiting ten 
miles away. One can imagine the in- 
terest with which Admiral Togo receives 
the report of his brave assistants, and 
the pride, mingled with a shade of dis- 
appointment, with which he listens to the 
stirring tale of a fine piece of work all 
but successfully accomplished. It is note- 
worthy that in dealing with this parti- 
cular attempt .\dmiral Togo’s own report 
is singularly full and detailed. In refer- 
ence to most of his own impressive per- 
formances the .Admiral has hitherto been 
curiously laconic. “ As previously ar- 
ranged, the fleet arrived at Port .Arthur 
on such-and-such a date, and bombarded 
it from — a.m. to — p.m. Our ships sus- 
tained no damage,” is the gist of most 
of Togo’s previous communications. But 
in dealing with the attempts to block the 
harbour entrance, and particularly with 
this one, the Admiral “ lets himself go ” 
a little, and beeomes quite enthusiastie, 
more particularly with reference to Com- 
mander Hirose. Evidently the whole per- 
formance is one which appeals to him 
strongly. He is further, of course, not 
unmindful of the desirableness of encour- 
aging officers and men on whom he may 
yet again have to call for similar displays 
of reckless courage and cool steadiness. 

While the Japane.se emerge from this 
morning’s work covered with glory, and 
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rejoicing in some measure of success, the 
Russians have much to their credit both 
in the matter of vigilance, and by reason 
of a very fine individual exhibition of 
fighting quality. AA’hcn the enemy’s tor- 
pedo flotilla and the accompanying mer- 
chantmen were discovered by the search- 
light on Golden Hill, there were two 
gunboats the Bohr and Olvajny, and the 
destroyer Siliii, on guard duty. The two 
former, which had taken the place of the 
battleship Rc/t'isciii, joined with the forts 
in shelling the intruders, but the Silni, 
commanded by Lieutenant Krinitzki, 
took a still more active part. .As has 
already been noted, this vcs.sel ran out 
to meet the merchantmen, and torpedoed 
first the I’n/jt'i Mani, and afterwards the 
Yoncyma Marn, [treventing by the latter 
proceeding the full accomplishment of the 
Japanese design. Subsequently the Silni 
found itself opposing single-handed the 
bulk of the enemy’s torpedo flotilla, and 
eventually, ns we have seen, she came to 
grief in an encounter with the Aodaka 
and Tsnbamc. Lieutenant Krinitzki, 
though wounded, stuck manfully to his 
post, and eventually succeeded in getting 
off his stranded vessel and entering the 
harbour. 

.About haif-ptisl five on the morning of 
March aylh the Japanese licet approached 
the Port .Arthur roadstead, doubtless in 
order to verify the reports concerning 
the sunk steamers. The forts on the 
‘‘ Tiger’s Tail ” opened fire, and the 
Russian Fleet .also steamed out boldly, 
lined up in the roadstead at about nine 
o’clock, :md fired a few shots at the 
enemy, who presently drew off in a south- 
easterly direction, and by ten had dis- 
appeared from the horizon. 

On March :jglh the garrison of Port 
.Arthur celebrated the sixth anniversary 
of the Russian occupation, the day being 
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marked by a religious service and a mili- 
tary review. There have been a good 
many military reviews held, especially by 
Russian troops, in this great stronghold 
of the Far East, but none, perhaps, more 
suggestive of a strange variety of reflec- 
tions than this. Yet we may be sure that 


Great \Vhite Tsar himself were command- 
ing rn person. 

Yet there are constant anxieties. Ad- 
miral Makaroff, in spite of his gallant 
bearing, is subject to them, and person- 
ally supervises every night the measures 
taken to prevent a surprise. Repeatedly 
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during this period is not without interest, 
and comprises a number of incidents, 
grave and ga}-, whicli indicate tlie pre- 
sence of a certain amount of movement 
and interchange of ideas. The local 
paper, the Krai, still makes its 

appearance, but begs to be excused for 
occasional irregularity, owing to a ten- 
dency on the part of the Chinese, who 
work the presses, to II3’ for shelter as 
soon as a bombardment begins. That 
the Nozn Krai, in spite of such draw- 
backs, can provide capital descriptive 
fare, may be gathered from the following 
extract from its columns, sent by Reuter’s 
correspondent at St. Petersburg as a 
testimony to the behaviour of the cruiser 
Bayaii during the bombardment of March 
22nd : — 

“ The bursting shells bowled over man 
after man until the decks w-ere slippery 
with blood. Amidst this hell the cap- 
tain stood unmoved in the conning tower, 
calmly' telephoning his orders to the 
captains of the guns. His wonderful 
coolne.ss had a remarkable influence on 
all the officers. 

“ The cockpit was soon crowded with 
wounded, thirty-nine men being brought 
down before the light ended. 

“ Amid the crash of the guns, the hiss 
of the flying projectiles, and the thunder 
of their explosions, the smashing of 
splinters, .and the din of the working 
engines, the surgeons laboured cjuictlv 
among the wounded on the hospit.al 
operating table. Although some of the 
men suffered frightful agony, few groans 
were heard, in spite of the fact that 
anxsthetics were only administered in 
one case. 

“ \Vhcn the battle ended and the 
enemy began to draw off, the officers on 
the bridge cheered. The cheering ex- 
tended down to the hold, the stokers and 


even the wounded joining in; 'Phe. "cap- 
tain signalled ‘ F ull' speed ahead ! ’ after '" 
the retreating Japanese, but he had not 
gone far before the flagship signalle.d "the 
Hayatt to return.” 

Here is another little bit of local talk 
about that same bombardment, which is 
not without interest. When the Russian 
squadron was returning to port after its 
.sortie, repeated rifle shots were heard 
in the direction of Pigeon Bay, and 
Admiral Makaroff, thinking that probably 
the Japanese were attempting a landing 
there, sent a messenger hurriedly to 
make inquiries. It transpired that the 
sounds of firing came from some ranges 
at w hich a Russian battalion commandant 
w"as calmly putting" his men through rifle 
practice, ‘‘ without paying any attention 
w"halevcr to the bombardment! ” 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Tclcgr<tl>li tells a ^’cry’ romantic story 
w"ith a tragic ending, which must have 
been current about this time in Port 
Arthur. Among the men of a Siberian 
regiment stationed here ‘‘ was a soldier 
named Liatnikoff, who w"as popular with 
his comrades, but was often ‘ chaffed ’ 
about his effeminate appearance. He 
had been selected as servant by a young 
ofliccr at whose quarters he lodged. One 
unlucky day, while he w"as on an errand, 
he fell and broke a leg. Liatnikoff ex- 
pressed a very strong wish not to be 
taken to the hospital, and as he was 
being conveyed thither he took a pen- 
knife out of his pocket and deliberately 
severed an artery in his left arm. As the 
soldier on hi.s" arri\"al there was being 
undressed to be put to bed the surgeons, 
to their amazement, perceived that he 
was not what he had represented him- 
self to be. Liatnikoff, in fact, w'as a 
beautiful girl barely eighteen years of 
age. Blood-poisoning supervened, and 
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the patient had only been three days in 
the hospital when all hope of recovery 
had to be abandoned. The young 
v\oman sent for the officer in whose ser- 
• vice she had been, and implored him to 
marry' her, reminding him that it was 
her devotion to him which had led her 
to pass herself off as a man in order that 
she might follow him to the Far East. 
His brother officers arc also said to have 
pleaded her cau.sc, but for some unex- 
plained reason he would not listen to 
them. As soon, however, as he had 
heard of the death of the poor girl who 
had loved him so well, he returned to his 
quarters and blew out his brains.” 

On March 31st Admiral Alexeieff pays a 
brief visit to Port Arthur, and is received 
in great state by Admiral Makaroff, 
Generals Stoessel and Smirnoff, and ail 
the civil and military authorities. He 
visits the warships Peiropavlosk, Pallada, 
Retvisau, and Tsarevitch, and prc.sents the 
captains of the Bayan, Novik, and Askold. 
with gold swords of honour, adorned 
with the ribbon of the Order of .St. 
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George, and the inscription ‘ For 
Gallantry.” 

Easter and the first week of April at 
Port Arthur thus pass without untoward 
occurrence, and with doubtless some 
tendency to restored confidence on the 
part of the garri.son. Admiral Makaroff 
is proving the saviour of a situation 
which looked far gloomier in some re- 
spects a few weeks back than it docs 
now. What he has done at Port Arthur, 
too, is evidently appreciated at home, 
for strenuous efforts are being made to 
complj' with his request for more torpedo 
craft, which are being de.spatched in 
sections by the railway, and with the 
help of which the gallant Admiral may 
possibly some dark night succeed in 
levelling Admiral Togo’s fleet with his 
own. .'\t any rate, there is no harm in 
hoping, and hopefulness reigns accord- 
ingly. But one of Fate’s great ironies 
is in store for Port Arthur, which is soon 
to be sadly awakened from its passing 
dream of an early triumph for its un- 
fortunate squadron. 
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LINE OF SIX OBSERVATION MINES READY FOR LAYING OUT. THE MEN ARE JOINING 
UP THE ELECTRIC CABLE 


CHAPTER XV. 

MINING AT MIDNIGHT — A SKILFUL RUSE — THE RUSSIAN FLEET DECOYED OUT TO 
SEA— AN EXCITING CHASE — AN AWFUL CATASTROPHE — A FEARFUL BLOW 
I- OR RUSSIA — A THREE DAYS’ ENGAGEMENT 

A t midnij^ht, on April I’lh, sleepcr.s at i.s undoubtedly keen. Four searchlig’hts 

Port .Arthur are awakened by the are workintr, and the scene which they 

now familiar roar of cannon, which be- partially reveal is one which is highly 

tokens the detection by the searchlights suggestive of a more than usually vigor- 

of a hostile approach at the entrance to ous attempt on the part of the enemy 

the harbour. Many have now become .so to wreak some particular mischief on 

accustomed to these alarms that they Port .\rthur. In all there are, perhaps, 

treat the disturbance with comparative a dozen torpedo craft within the space 

indilTercncc, although to the older heads swept by the searchlight.s — from the 

in the garrison it may occur that of late ollicial Japanese report it appears that 

the attentions of the Japanese Fleet have three flotillas, two of destroyers and 

been growing increasingly serious, and one of torpedo boats, were engaged in 

that possibly here may be the beginning this enterprise — and with them is a 

of that grand attack which was fore- much larger vessel, which is evidently 

shadowed for F.a.ster, and which, in any engaged on some special business, 

case, is not likely to be long delayed. though precisely what it is not easy 

In the forts them.sclves the excitement to discover amid all the fuss and fury 
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ihat are now raging-. Shells by scores 
are dropping into the water all round 
this vessel as she moA-es swiftly about 
the roadstead, but she bears a charmed 
life, for she is evidently undamaged when, 
her mysterious errand accomplished, she 
runs out to sea. 

Anticipating the official reports, it may 
now conveniently be stated that this 
strange visitor which has ventured thus 
boldly — for her bulk is considerable, and it 
is said that the concentrated beams of the 
four searchlights show up her every spar 
and rail — is a new addition to the Xavy 
of Japan, the Koryo Maru, a torpedo 
transport of 2,700 tons. Her descrip- 
tion and her present mission correspond 
with those of the ill-fated Yenisei., the 
Russian ship which sank on February 
nth at the entrance to Talicn Bay. 

For the work on which the Koryo 
Morn has been engaged is that of laying 
mines under the special direction of Cap- 
tain Oda, who was recently decorated 
by the Mikado for his invention of a 
process said to increase greatly the 
efficiency of these instruments. Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned that, according 
to the Tokio correspondent of the Daily 
Express, the mines carried on board the 
Koryo Marn are filled with an explosive 
purely Japanese in origin, claimed to be 
far more powerful than lyddite, melinite, 
or any other existing explosive, and to be 
effective under conditions in which most 
explosives are useless. It is the inven- 
tion of a former professor at the Tokio 
University, Dr. Sliimosc, who devoted 
twenty years to experimental work in 
connection with explosives, and whose 
name, with that of Captain Oda, cer- 
tainly deserves record in connection with 
the episode of which the Koryo Maru’s 
performance at Port Arthur is the open- 
ing chapter. 
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Before leaving the Koryo Maru it must 
be noticed that her commander’s work, 
like that of the heroes who sunk the mer- 
chantmen, has been most methodically 
and skilfully carried out, in spite of the 
terrific fire to which she has been sub- 
jected. On previous occasions the Japan- 
ese have made most careful observations 
of the manner in which the Russian ships 
have left and re-entered the harbour, and 
they have come to the conclusion that a 
certain course is habitually steered in 
order to avoid the mines which the Rus- 
sians themselves have laid for the pro- 
tection of the entrance. The Koryo Maru 
naturally takes equal care to shun the 
Russian mine area, but she leaves several 
dcadl}' mementoes of her own visit along 
the course which the Russian vessels have 
been seen to steer. One mine in par- 
ticular is dropped to the south-east of 
Golden Hill, a mile outside the harbour 
entrance. 

After the Koryo 2 larn has run out 
again to sea, one of the destroyer flotillas, 
which has been covering her perform- 
ance, discovers, towards morning, a 
Russian dcstro}cr, the Sirasny, -uhich is 
evidently making for Port Arthur from 
Dalny. The Pates arc unkind indeed to 
this poor little vessel, which has no 
chance whatever against three or four 
ships of her own class and of, at least, 
equal speed and fighting weight. Pursuit 
and interception follow, the six-pounders 
of the Japanese destroyers converge on 
the one frail hull, and in ten minutes the 
Russian ship is sinking. The Jap sailors 
arc endeavouring to save the unfortunate 
men when, in the dim light, the big 
Russian cruiser Bayan is discerned com- 
ing swiftl)' in this direction, and, as dawn 
will render her quick-firers fatal to the 
Japanese destroyers, the latter are com- 
pelled to abandon the work of rescue. 
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After this rather dramatic introduction 
we may take breath, and endeavour to 
discover the raison d'etre of this new- 
enterprise on Admiral Togo’s part, and, 
at the same time, to correlate any further 
measures he may be taking in what will 
prove to be a great historical event. In 
this we are assisted by the despatches of 
the Special Correspondent of the Times., 
who, with the aid of his despatch-boat, 
the Hahnun, and an extremely effective 
system of wireless telegraphy, renders 
particularly brilliant service to his paper 
and the public -at this juncture. 

It appears that Admiral Togo, having 
ascertained that the entrance to Port 
Arthur is still practicable, has evolved 
the following new scheme for the de- 
struction of the Russian Fleet. The 
first step is to be the mining- of the 
practicable passage into the harbour, the 
next the setting of a lure in the shape 
of a w-eak squadron outside the port in 
order to entice the Russians out. .Admiral 
Togo himself, taking advantage of the 
fogs on the coast, intends to lie off with 
the main Japanese Fleet, and pounce 
upon the Russians at sea if they succeed 
in getting clear of the mines. 

AAT' ha^-e seen how- the first step was 
accomplished by the Koryo iMaru, and 
now, thanks mainly to the Times corre- 
spondent, who adds many interesting de- 
tails to Admiral Tog^o’s official report, w-e 
are enabled to follow- pretty closely the 
preceding and succeeding course of 
events. 

The Japanese must have left their base 
on the iilh, as Admiral Togo states that 
on that day the “ combined fleet com- 
menced, as previously planned, the 
eighth attack upon Port Arthur.” The 
Koryo Maru and her attendant torpedo 
craft reached Port Arthur, as already 
narrated, at midnight on the 12th, and 


immediately covering them were two 
first-class and four second-class cruisers, 
constituting the Third Fleet, or the 
Decoying Squadron, of the ensuing nar- 
rative. From a map, perhaps the most 
remarkable of its kind ever published, 
w-hich w-as printed in the Times of April 
2 1st from materials transmitted by cable 
fiom Wei-hai-w-ei, it is clear that the 
ships in this squadron w-ere the armoured 
cruisers Tokrjja and Asama, and the 
second-class cruisers Chitose, Takasago, 
Yos/iiiio, and Kasagi. 

At 4.30 a.m. on April 13th the Times 
steamer is nearing Port Arthur in dirty, 
rainy weather, w-hen it comes in view of 
the remainder of the Japanese combined 
fleet steering a course similar to that 
wdiich the Haimiin is taking. 

Here in “ line ahead ” are the six 
great battleships of the Japanese Navy, 
the Itlihisa, Admiral Togo’s flagship, 
which he has only left for a few minutes 
during the past two months, leading. 
Follow-ing arc the Asa/ii, Fuji, Yasltima, 
Hats/ise, and Shikishima, these six splen- 
did vessels forming the First Fleet. In 
rear comes the Second Fleet, compris- 
ing, also in line ahead, six first-class 
cruisers, the third and fourth being the 
two new ships, the Kastiga and Nisshin, 
which were bought from the Argentine 
Government, and are now^ making, it is 
authoritatively announced, their first 
public appearance. 

Forty miles from Port Arthur the 
Times correspondent sees the Kastiga and 
Xisshin suddenly join the battleships, the 
other four cruisers of the Second Fleet 
remaining behind, with a destroyer divi- 
sion and a despatch-boat maintaining 
communication. The six battleships and 
the two new cruisers now go forward at 
full steam. 

We must now return to the Third 
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or Decoying- Fleet, which appears out- 
side Port Arthur at about 8 a.m. on 
the 13th, just as the three destroyers of 
the Second Flotilla has sunk the Russian 
destroyer Silni and evaded the cruiser 
Bayan. The latter vessel, noticing- the 
approach of the Japanese cruisers, now 
turns her attention to them, and with 


Bayan, which has been signalled to re- 
turn, form up in line, and hurry at full 
steam against the enemy, at the same 
time opening a long-range fire. 

Ihe Third Japanese Fleet, which is 
commanded by Admiral Dewa, now pro- 
ceeds to enact to perfection its part of 
decoy. Tardily answering the Russian 



notable gallantry her commander en- 
gages the hostile squadron single-handed. 

Naturally, the.sc movements have been 
duly observed in the harbour, whence 
Admiral MakaroiT now sallies forth with 
the Petropavlosk — which he uses on this 
occasion as his flagship — the Pohieda, 
Poltava — also battleships — and the Novik, 
Diana, and Askold. These, with the 


fire, and gradually retiring, it entices the 
enemy some fifteen miles south-east of 
the port, ha\-ing meanwhile appri.scd the 
First Fleet, by means of wireless tele- 
graphy, of the course of events. Here, it 
may be said, ends the second chapter of 
this remarkable episode, and the oppor- 
tunity may be utilised for a few remarks 
upon a situation which is not only full of 
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dramatic possibili- 
ties, but also ex- 
ceedingfly instruc- 
tive and interestingf 
from a ^•ariety of 
standpoints. 








Taking the 
Japanese point of 
view first, the use 
of wireless tele- 
graphy in this con- 
nection is of en- 

r gro.ssing import- 
^ ■ ance, and it would 

fe be dilliciilt to ima- 

\ gine a set of cir- 

c u in stance s in 
w h i c h the n e w 
^ power thus placed 

in the hands of 
naval commanders 
could be more effec- 
i>LssiAN NAv.n. TYPE, tlvelj' illustrated. 

Here we have two 
squadrons between which ordinary com- 
munication has been lost for many hours. 
Both arc at sea, and the distance between 
them at the time the wireless telegram 
announcing the pursuit by the Ru.s.sian 
Fleet is despatched cannot be less than 
some thirt3'-Iive miles. The weather is 
dirty, and even from the tallest mainmast 
in one squadron the keenest eye glued to 
the finest telescope could not discern the 
smoke ascending from the other squad- 
ron’s funnels. Yet the wireless message 
is as promptly taken up and acted upon 
as if it had been shouted through a mega- 


phone over a distance of a few .score 
yards. The result might have been the 
same had the distance been far greater, 
for, in the cases of the Times despatch- 
boat, messages are recorded as having 
been successfully despatched over an 
intervening space of 150 sea miles, and. 


though equal distances have not yet been 
covered by wireless telegrams between 
two vessels at sea, it may be regarded as 
certain that the Japanese Fleets were 
working well within the limit of their 
capacit}' in this interesting connection. 

While, in any case, wireless telegraphy 
is thus shown to be of signal service in 
naval operations where reinforcements 
are urgently required, our admiration of 
Japanese ingenuity is sensibly increased 
by their brilliant adoption of this up-to- 
date method of communication in the 
execution of a most thoughtful and wary 
manoeuvre. The more one looks into this 
plan of decoying out the Russian Fleet 
with an inferior force and then summon- 
ing a far larger fleet to assist in forcing 
an engagement on favourable term.s — 
putting aside the subsidiary device of 
mining what is left of the fairway into the 
harbour— the more 
one is struck with 
the directness and 
sufficienc}' which 
.seem to mark nil 
.\dmirnl Tog o’.s 
tactics, and which 
of themselves seem 
to constitute a 
model method of 
warfare where such 
an unstable element 
as the sea is con- 
cerned. For the 
rest, the operation, 
from the Japanese 
standpoint, h a s 
been no more com- 
plicated or less suc- 
cessful than several 
w'hich have pre- 
ceded it, although 
one may safely 
imagine that, when 
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THE PETEOPAVLOSR. 


that wireless teleg^ram reached the Mihasa 
about nine o’clock on the morning of 
April 13th, even the cool commander of 
the Japanese Fleet must have been 
strangely stirred by the possibilities — 
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squadron makes, in spite of previous 
vicissitudes, this murky April morning. 
The largest vessel in it is the Tohieda, of 
nearly 13,000 tons, a nominal speed of 
ig knots, and having a weight of broad* 
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only partially to be realised — of the next 
few hours. 

Let us now join the Russian Fleet as it 
steams its best after Admiral Dewa’s re- 
treating ships. The gallant Makaroff 
may well be proud of the show which his 


side fire of over 2,500 Ib. But the Feiro- 
pavlosk and Poltava, which are sister 
ships, are also powerful vessels of some 
11,000 tons, a nominal speed of 17 knots, 
and a weight of broadside fire some 
800 lb. heavier than that of the Pobicda. 
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The Bayan, too, is a fine armoured 
cruiser of nearly S,ooo tons, a nominal 
speed of nearly 22 knots, and, for a fast 
cruiser, a powerful armament. 

In view of subsequent happening;s it is 
interesting- to note that the Pobieda is 
well-known in this country, for she was 
one of the foreign warships which came 
to Spithead in 1902 to do honour to King 
Edward on the date originally fixed for 
the Coronation. She visited Portland, 
too, in December, 1902, when outward 
bound to the Far East. 

Still greater interest is attached to the 
Pelropavlosk, named after the harbour in 
the ^V'hitc Sea which the Allies attacked 
unsuccessfully in the war of 1S54-5. 
She is described as in some respects a 
small copy of our Royal Sovereign class 
— a very expensive copy, too, for, with 
her guns and her engines, which were 
of Eritish manufacture, she cost over a 
million sterling. 

Admiral Makaroff, who has a fancy 
for changing his flagship, is, as has 
been stated, on board the Pelropavlosk, 
which is commanded by Captain 
Yakovlev, and has a complement of 
about 700 all told. The Grand Duke 
Cyril, the son of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, is prc.sent on the ship, which 
has on board a distinguished non-com- 
batant in the person of Vassili Vercst- 
chagin, the well-known war painter. 
This famous artist, at the age of sixtv- 
two, has come to the Far East to get 
material for future pictures, and only- 
arrived at Port Arthur a day or two 
ago. He has asked to be shown a sea- 
fight, and is on board the Petropavlosk 
by direct invitation of Admiral Maka- 
roff. 

The gallant Admiral himself has 
reason to be in good spirits. Only last 
evening he is said to have telegraphed 


to his Imperial Master that he hoped 
almost immediately to fight a decisive 
action with the enemy’s fleet, and a 
chance has arisen, -with almost startling 
suddenness, of realising this anticipation. 
Possibly emboldened by their previous 
successes, the Japanese have this time 
sent but a weak cruiser squadron against 
Port Arthur, and, if only he can come up 
with it, he may be able, with the con- 
siderable force at his disposal, severely 
to punish, if not to annihilate these rash 
intruders. 

It is quite likely that such an experi- 
enced and sagacious sailor as Makaroff 
has some misgivings as to the appear- 
ance of the Japanese Navy in such small 
force on this occasion. He knows what 
manner of man Admiral Togo is, and, 
since he came to Port Arthur, he has 
received more than one reminder of 
Japanese craftiness. Yet there is some- 
thing quite natural about the behaviour 
of this cruiser squadron, which may well 
have lost touch with the main fleet by 
faulty timing, or through a score of 
accidents which may occur in dirty 
weather. Hope runs high, but none the 
less vigilant watch is kept on the horizon 
for any speck or sign that may indicate 
the presence -within dangerous proxim- 
ity of a superior enemy. 

Suddenly the wind freshens, and the 
mist -which hangs over the sea is parti- 
ally dispelled. Sharp eyes descry what 
is clearly smoke, for wd-iich the chase is 
not responsible, and the ruse is guessed. 
A signal is run up on the Petropavlosk, 
and the Russian Fleet, till now in pur- 
suit, puts about and makes for Port 
Arthur at full steam. 

In chase at their utmost speed come 
the six battleships of Admiral Togo’s 
squadron, together with the Nisskin and 
Kastiga, which, as we have seen from the 
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narrative of an eye-witness, must have 
been signalled to join the battleships as 
soon as the Admiral received his wire- 
less message from the Third Fleet. For 
a short time the reinforcing squadron 
may have remained wholly shrouded by 
the mist, but the dispersal of the latter 
at a critical moment is a cruel blow to 
Admiral Togo’s hopes. The chance of 
overtaking the flying Russian Fleet is 
slender, but the effort is made, and 
a glorious spectacle it must have af- 
forded. On the Rus- 
sian side the Petir,- 
pavlosk still leads, the 
Bayan and Novik bring- 
ing up the rear. The 
Japanese apparently 
pursue in two lines, the 
leading one composed 
of the five battleships 
Mikasa, Asaki, Fuji, 

Yaskima, and Ha/.<!usc, 
with the Nisskin and 
Kasuga a little to the 
right, or, to speak 
nautically, on their 
starboard beam. On 
the port quarter — in 
other words, to the 
rear and a little lo the left — of the 
Hatsuse comes the battleship Skikiskima 
leading the second line, which is compo.sed 
of the four second-class cruisers of the 
Decoying Squadron. The Asama and 
the Tokiwa, are detached from the main 
force and take post considerably to the 
left, possibly for purposes of observation 
or to guard against a flank attack by- 
torpedo craft. The battleships have 
hoisted their fighting flags, and are bowl- 
ing along at i8 knots, a speed at which 
they must have overtaken the Russian 
squadron had the chase been a slightly 
longer one. But the fortune of war is in 
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this respect unfavourable to Admiral 
Togo. The Russian ships have not been 
enticed out quite far enough, and the 
unlucky lifting of the mist has just given 
Admiral jMakaroff time to win back to 
the shelter of the forts. 

It is nearing half-past ten, when it be- 
comes evident that the chase Is over. The 
Russian ships are rapidly coming under 
the guns of the Golden Hill forts, and 
their pursuers are preparing to abandon 
the attempt to overtake them. 

As shown in the 
'Times map alluded to 
above, the Russian 
squadron is about to 
form single line, the 
battleships leading, for 
the purpose of entering 
the harbour. 'I’he Betro- 
piivlosk is within little 
more than a mile of the 
harbour entrance, and 
most of the ship's 
officers have gone down 
to breakfast. .Accord- 
ing to one acc()unt 
■Admiral Afakaroff him- 
self is in his cabin, but 
another version speaks 
of him as being on the bridge with Cap- 
tain A'akovlev, the Grand Duke Cyril, and 
the latter’s aide-de-camp. Lieutenant von 
Kuke. Two oflicers of the watch are 
examining the harbour entrance prepara- 
tory to taking the flagship in at the head 
of the squadron. The Betropavlosk is 
covered with signal flags, the last signal 
made being for the torpedo-boats to enter 
the harbour. 

Suddenly a fearful explosion takes 
place, followed by another. The Peiro- 
pavlosk has run on one of the Koryo 
Mam's mines ! Huge gaps are torn in 
the great warship’s hull, the water rushes 
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in, flames burst out on all sides, the vessel 
lists heavily, and, in an incredibly short 
time — two minutes, it is said — the flag- 
ship sinks with Admiral Makaroff and 
700 souls aboard ! 

Here is the actual sinking described by 
an eye-witness who was watching the 
return of the Russian squadron from 
Golden Hill — 

“ Suddenly, in the forefront of the 
right side of the 
Peiropavlosk 
a white column 
arises, a double, 
dull report is heard, 
and the entire ves- 
sel is swathed in 
curling clouds of 
o r a n g e - b r o w n 
smoke. ‘ Broad- 
side ! ’ somebody 
exclaims. Througii 
a field-glass one can 
discern the fall of 
many objects from 
aloft, the topmast 
shattered, and 
tongues of fire 
everywhere. ‘She’s 
sinking,’ they tear- 
fully cry around 
me. The Peiro- 
pavlosk begins to 
settle down slowly, bow foremost, turn- 
ing over on her right side. Xow the 
bow is no longer visible, and the fore- 
mast is slowly de.scending, the round- 
house is still seen, and the chimneys arc 
ful of water. Now they, too, have van- 
ished, just as if they had dropped clean 
off. 

“ The other mast is now sinking. 
There is the turret, with the guns, going 
slowly beneath the surface, and there is 
the stern disappearing. Now the left 
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screw is seen still slowly revolving, and 
human figures are discernible slipping 
down the side of the ship. All this soon 
gives place to tongues of fire; suddenly 
there is a last flare, and all is over. The 
Peiropavlosk is no more ! ” 

No effort of imagination is needed to 
picture the awful surroundings of this 
tragic catastrophe on the ship itself. 
Image after image of appalling dreadful- 
nes.s forms in the 
mind's eye as one 
thinks of those tre- 
mendous two min- 
utes and all that 
was packed into 
them. I'or most 
of those below 
swift and merciful 
suffocation must 
have brought about 
the end almost in- 
sltmt.'ineously, and 
one i.s thankful to 
be spared the pain- 
ful thought of the 
galhint Makaroff 
b.'itlling for a period 
of protracted agony 
with certain cletith. 
But where a mine 
explosion is fol- 
lowed, :is doubtless 
happened in this case, by the burst- 
ing of boilers and the blowing up of 
a well-stored magazine, there cannot 
but be many individual cases of terrible 
sufl'ering. It i.s s;iid that not a single 
man who was between decks ;it the 
time the explosion occurred succeeded 
in escaping. “ The men on deck were 
thrown in all directions, those who fell 
into the water .swimming and grasping 
the wreckage, which gradually rose to 
the surface from the vortex caused by 
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the sinking- ship. The remainder of the 
squadron stopped and lowered their 
boats, while the torpedo-boats sped as 
quickly as possible to the rescue of the 
survivors.” The Japane.se would will- 
ingly have assisted in this humane task, 
and subsequently expressed their pro- 
found regret that they were prevented 
from doing so by the strong southerly 
wind which would have rendered it im- 
possible for their boats to rejoin the 
squadron. About thirty only were saved, 
including the Grand Duke Cyril, who had 
an almost mir-aculous escape. The force 
of the cxplo.'^ion was such that Captain 
Yakovlev, who was thrown against a 
stanchion, was killed, but the Grand 
Duke Cyril, who was also hurled across 
the bridge, was only partially stunned, 
and being a fine swimmer he managed, 
after clearing the ship, to keep himself 
afloat until picked up. The painter 
Verestchagin was on deck when the ex- 
plosion occurred, but it is surmised that, 
owing to his advanced age, he was 
powerless to save himself from the tre- 
mendous suction of the sinking vessel. 

It is not surprising that this fcarlul 
catastrophe should have thrown the whole 
Russian line into confusion. The Times 
correspondent says that the ves.scls could 
be seen firing indiscriminatclv into the 
water in their immediate front, in the 
hope of destroying other hidden engines 
of destruction. This precaution notwith- 
.standing-, the battleship Pobieda runs on 
to a mine and is badly damaged, but 
manages nevertheless to crawl into the 
harbour with a large hole blown in her 
bow on the water-line, and three com- 
partmenls filled with water. 

Eventually the remainder of the Rus- 
sian squadron, covered by the fire of the 
Golden Hill batteries, and favoured by 
the mist which still hangs about the har- 


bour approaches, gains the inside of 
Port Arthur by noon. Shortly afterwards 
..Vdmiral Togo withdraws his Avhole force, 
which retires in different directions, and, 
concentrating in the evening, anchors at 
sea within striking distance of Port 
Arthur. The wind has freshened into a 
gale, and night falls drearily and heavily 
on a day long to be sadly remembered 
as including one of the most grim and 
tragic episodes in the naval annals of 
the world. 

It is dillicult to de.scribc the effect of 
this terrible catastrophe both on Russia 
and on the civilised world in general. 
The news of the disaster reached St. 
Petersburg on the morning of April 13th, 
but was withheld from the public until 
late in the evening. Owing to the Easter 
holidays the populace were in a merry- 
making mood, the Easter joybclls were 
ringing cheerful peals, and there was no 
suspicion that anything untoward had 
happened. Towards evening the throng- 
ing of carriages before the palace of the 
Grand Duke Vladimir attracted atten- 
tion, and the rumour began to spread 
that some calamity had occurred. Be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock a brief 
official report was published, in which it 
was admitted that, apparently, Admiral 
Makaroff had perished, but no estimate 
was given of the number of lives lost. 
Even this attenuated account produced a 
feeling of stupefaction, and, as eye- 
witnc.sses remarked, it was painfully 
interesting to watch the holiday crowds 
is.suing from the brilliantly-lighted 
booths, dancing saloons, and popular 
theatres, buying copies of the Govern- 
ment report, and then falling into gloomy 
little groups to di.scuss the disaster, the 
dimensions of which few were able at 
fir.st to comprehend. 

The Tsar himself was profoundly 
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affected by the sad intelligence, shed- 
ding copious tears when the details were 
communicated to him, and displaying the 
keenest solicitude for the bereaved 
Madame Makaroff, to whom an officer 
was sent in a special train with kind 
messages of Imperial condolence. The 
great Autocrat of all the Russias then 
commanded that the melancholy news 
should be given to the whole world, as 
he put it, and proceeded to arrange for 
a requiem service. In a despatch from 
St. Petersburg, sent on the evening of 
the 14th, the Special Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph gives a brief but 
vivid description of the impressive scene 
during the solemn ceremonj" in the 
spacious church of the Admiralty, near 
the banks of the Neva: “Within that 
vast temple the Marine Minister, the 
heads of the Staff, admirals and captains, 
the whole Diplomatic Corps, and the 
bowed figure of Madame Makaroff arc 
gathered together amid lugubrious sur- 
roundings to offer the last tribute of 
respect to the heroic dead who perished 
thousands of miles away. Grey-bearded 
priests, garbed in black and silver, mov- 
ing among the flickering wax tapers and 
dense clouds of incense, the melancholy 
chant of subdued lamentations, and the 
impressive words of the touching funeral 
service attune the hearts of all to .senti- 
ments of sympathy and sorrow. For 
Russia has been stricken, and as yet the 
bulk of the nation has not rcali.scd how 
terribly.” 

Throughout the Western world the 
news of the untimely death of the gallant 
Makaroff aroused feelings of the deepest 
regret, coupled with a singular volume 
of personal reminiscence tending to show 
how widely and thoroughly the late com- 
mander was both loved and esteemed. 
Seldom, indeed, has a soldier or a sailor 


of modern times passed to his rest amid 
a more universal chorus of respect aiud 
liking. While he could hardly be classed 
with naval leaders of the very first rank, 
it was recalled that his record was a very 
fine one, especially as regards eminence 
in the scientific branches of the naval 
profession. He had commanded both the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic squadrons, 
but to the world at large was better 
known, perhaps, as the author of several 
thoughtful works on naval tactics and 
construction, and as the designer of the 
“ ice-breaker ” Ycnnak. 

It was in connection with the building 
of that remarkable vessel by the great 
Flswiclc firm on the banks of the Tyne 
that Admiral Makaroff became widely 
known to Englishmen, with whom he 
was a general fn^•ouritc. His breezy 
heartiness of manner was, indeed, more 
characteristic of the English than of 
the Russian naval olliccr, and his 
hardihood and devotion to sport caused 
Alexander II. to refer to him, when quite 
a junior officer, as “ my Englishman.” 
A whole-souled, large-hearted man, he 
was adored by his brother officers, and 
when, in March, he left Nikolaieff rail- 
way station for the Far East, his tunic 
was found to have been completely 
stripped of its buttons by comrades who, 
in Russian fashion, liad taken this means 
of capturing a parting souvenir. To the 
poor of St. Petersburg he was a generous 
friend, more lavish than his means justi- 
fied in the distribution of largesse in 
the shape of small coins which he was 
wont to carry about in a special pocket 
for the purpose, a pocket which Madame 
Makaroff one day, with thrifty prudence, 
took pains to sew up. By the Russian 
sailors he was regarded with genuine 
reverence, and we have already seen how 
the Russian .soldiery regarded him as 
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the reincarnation of the dead Skobeleff, 
under whom, by the way, MakarofF 
fought at Geok Tepe in the Turkoman 
campaign. 

It is an interesting circumstance that 
Admiral MakarolF's death was genuinely 


the night of April 15th, this chivalrous 
sentiment found becoming outlet in a 
great and solemn procession, a thousand 
white lanterns for the souls of those 
drowned in the sinking of the Peiro- 
pavlnsk being carried by the crowd, while 
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deplored in Japan, where the satisfaction banners were held aloft bearing the in- 
created by the very substantial success scription, “ We sorrow unquenchably 
surrounding Admiral Togo’s latest effort for the brave Russian Admiral Maka- 
was restrained in a very marked degree, roff.” 

as far as public rejoicing was concerned, Let us now return for a, brief space to 
by the loss of such a gallant and dis- Port Arthur, where, on the night of 
tinguished adversary. At Nagoya, on April 13th, we left the Russian Fleet 
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sadly diminished, but otherwise secure 
in harbour, and Admiral Togo’s three 
squadrons anchored at sea some distance 
from the fort. 

On April iqlh Admiral Togo resumed 
operations, three destroyer flotillas and 
a flotilla of torpedo-boats being sent for- 
ward at 3 a.m., followed three hours 
later by the ” Third Fleet,” which had 
acted as decoys on the previous morning. 
The Russian ships were not seen out- 
side the fort. All efforts to draw them 
out proved unavailing, and even the forts 
declined to open fire. 

On the morning of the 15th, Admiral 
Togo again brought his battle Fleet up 
to the fort, with the intention of making 
an effective demonstration. On arrival, 
three of the Russian mines were dis- 
covered and destroyed. .At to a.m. the 
battleships took up a position oppo.site 
the roadstead, whence they could shell 
the Golden Hill and other batteries, while 
the Nisshiii and Kasnga were detached 
and sent round to Pigeon Bay, in order 
to bombard a new fort on the west of the 
Liau-ti-shan Peninsula, and also to try 
anew the effect of high-angle fire on the 
inner harbour. The two nctv crui.scrs 
acquitted themselves admirably, silencing 
the new fort, and showing their arma- 
ment to be in every way satisfactory. 
The bombardment, which continued in- 
termittently until about one o’clock, was 
replied to by both the Russian ships and 
forts, but no damage was admitted by 
the Japanese. 

“ Thus ended,” writes the Times 
Correspondent, ” the three days’ en- 
gagement which, in the opinion of most, 
has destroyed any faint hope which may 
have existed that the Russians might 
be able to equalise again the balance of 
naval power in these seas.” 

On the gravity of the misfortune to 


Russia there is no need to expatiate. 
But there is no question that this new 
disaster has considerably altered the 
complexion of affairs, has sadly damped 
Russia’s expectations of any but mili- 
tary successes, and in many circles 
caused even the frank proposal to aban- 
don Port .Arthur to be regarded with 
very much greater tolerance than would 
have been accorded to the bare sug- 
ge.stion of such a possibility a few days 
back. 

The Russian Government, however, 
maintains a bold front. Admiral Alexeieff 
himself proceeds to Port Arthur, and 
hoists his flag on the battleship Sevas- 
topol, in supersession of Rear-Admiral 
Prince Ukhtomsky, who had taken over 
command of the squadron on Admiral 
Makaroff’s death. Meanwhile, a suc- 
cessor to Makaroff has been substantively 
appointed in the person of Admiral 
Skrydloff, who was recently selected to 
lead the fleet which it is proposed to send 
from the Baltic to the Far East in 
August. Admiral Skrydloff is a bold and 
dashing officer, who is regarded in 
Russia as standing next to the late 
Admiral Makaroff in professional capa- 
city. Like his predecessor, he has com- 
manded the Russian Mediterranean 
Squadron, also the Black Sea Fleet, and 
he represented the Russian Navy at the 
Spithead Review, on the occasion of 
Queen A'ictoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Tall, 
bearded, and of commanding appearance, 
he is distinguished for brilliant gallantry 
in action. But it is understood that he 
docs not intend to emulate Makaroff’s 
daring tactics in the matter of sorties. 
He tells a French Correspondent who in- 
terviews him that his first care wdll be 
for the preservation of his ships, which 
he intends to keep jealously for a great 
occasion. “ Between ourselves,” he 
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adds, “ I shall put as my address on my 
visiting cards ‘ Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostok, ’ as I shall see my two squadrons, 
united or otherwise. I shall go about, in 
case of need, between Port Arthur and 
\’ladivostok. ” 

It is, perhaps, somewhat unfortunate 
that Admiral Skrydloff does not make 
any particular haste to take up his new 
command, but expends at least a valuable 
week in paying farewell visits, and re- 
ceiving the presents in the shape of 
“ ikons,” or sacred pictures, and other 
offerings which arc always showered on 
popular Russian commanders on their 
departure for the front. This fact is 
recalled with some bitterness in official 
circles at St. Petersburg three weeks 
later, when events at Port .-\rthur have 
culminated in a situation of still greater 
gravity for Russia than was indicated by 
the sinking of the Pctropavlosk. 

For we are nearing a really critical 
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period of the War, and one in which 
the extraordinary folly of the Russians in 
trusting too implicitly to national and 
personal prestige will be exhibited in a 
still clearer light than hitherto, .\dmiral 
Skrydloff has talked very impressively 
about the good care he means to take of 
his ships, and of his intention to hie to 
and fro between Port .Arthur as occasion 
may require. The “irony of fate” is 
.seldom seen to more painful perfection 
than in connection with some of the 
larger incidents and accidents of war, 
and very possibly this is a reflection 
which occurs somewhat sadly, a little 
later, to .\dmiral Alakaroff's rather self- 
asscrli\ c successor. With .Admiral Togo 
continuing his daring efforts to block the 
only narrow exit from Port .Arthur, with 
the Japanese .Army only biding its time to 
isolate the fortress completely. Admiral 
Skrydloff may find his declared tactics 
strangely difficult to put into practice. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT VLADIVOSTOK — THE MYSTERIOUS SQUADRON — A DESCENT ON GENSAN — ^THE SINKING 
OF THE KiysmU MARU — NO SURRENDER — FANATICAL HEROIS.M. 


A S narrated in Chapter VIII., a de- 
tached squadron of the Japanese 
Fleet bombarded \’ladivostok on March 
8th, subsequently searchingf the bays 
in the vicinity of that frozen harbour 
in the hope of discovering some trace 
of the Russian X'ladivostok squadron. 
The latter was known to consist of 
four powerful cruisers, the Rossia, 
Gromoboi, RiinTt, and Bogatyr, which, 
in the first week of the War, had 
sallied out and, after a brief cruise, 
in the course of which only a Japan- 
ese merchantman was sunk, had re- 
turned to Wadivostok. The uncertainty 
surrounding the subsequent movements 
of these four ships had caused the Japan- 
ese a good deal of trouble. The sudden 
appearance of four such heavily armed 
vessels at an inconvenient juncture might 
upset the best laid Japanese plans, more 
especially for the landing of troops; and 
as long as such a daring commander as 
the late Admiral Makaroff directed 
Russian naval operations in the Far East, 
it was impossible to foretell what use 
he might make of this squadron. As we 
have seen, the bombardment of Vladivos- 
tok failed to draw any response cither 
from the forts or from the inner harbour, 
and the subsequent reconnaissance of the 
bays did not reveal any signs of the 
Russian ships. .Accordingly, for the rest 
of March and part of .April the where- 
abouts of the A'ladivostok squadron re- 
mained a mystery and, as such, a source 
of many and curious speculations. 

By the light of subsequent events it 
is clear that these four big Russian 


vessels had not been engaged in any of 
the adventurous enterprises attributed to 
them, but had been quietly resting at 
anchor in the grand harbour at Vladi- 
vostok, which is sufficiently large and 
well screened to enable even a fair-sized 
squadron to escape observation from out- 
side. During the bombardment, it is 
said, two of the cruisers were in dock, 
the other two lying in the northern por- 
tion of the Golden Horn, where they 
could not possibly be seen by the Japan- 
ese. Possibly if the whole squadron had 
been in fighting trim, some more active 
part might have been taken by it. But 
the ice in the harbour was thick, and, in 
any case, the bombarding squadron was 
of sufficient size and strength to render 
an attempt to try conclusions with it at 
sea a very risky experiment. 

The Japanese appear to have made 
several efforts during March to ascertain 
the position of the \'ladivostok squadron, 
and it is probable that, until a still later 
date, this part of the theatre of war was 
watched as carefully as circumstances 
would permit. But the Japanese Fleet 
was much occupied in other directions. 
Port Arthur was not yet “bottled up,” 
the landings on the north-east coast of 
Korea had to be protected, and there 
were other land operations in prospect, in 
connection with which naval assistance 
might be required. Moreover, there is 
a double approach to the harbour at 
Vladivostok which renders it exceedingly 
difficult to scrutinise at all closely the 
comings and goings of ships using this 
northern base. Further bombardment 
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would have been futile, and so, after the 
first week in March, Madivostok enjoyed 
for a space complete immunity from the 
alarms which made Port Arthur such a 
lively place of residence, while the pre- 
sence of the squadron g-ave it an air of 
security and importance which was 
doubtless much appreciated by what re- 
mained of the civil population. 

It would seem that, in spite of the 
intimation issued at the commence- 
ment of the War by the Commandant, 
General Vorognetz, that civilians were 
to leave the place, there are still, at 
the beginning of April, about 5,000 
people in Vladivostok, besides the 
naval and military element. The authori- 
ties have been making strenuous 
efforts to provide .against future isola- 
tion, and the Commissariat Department 
htis even been looking ahead to the 
extent of purchasing in advance large 
quantities of grain, to be delivered after 
the harvest for u.se next winter. But, 
these displays of prudence notwithstand- 
ing, there is considerable present priva- 
tion. There is much interruption to com- 


munications, owing to the flooded state 
of the rivers, and supplies from the sur- 
rounding country only trickle in at inter- 
v.als and in small quantities. The Bank 
having removed to Khabarovsk, there is 
also a scarcity of money, and altogether 
the conditions of existence in the “ Sove- 
reign City of the East ” appear to be 
anything but hil.arious. Still it is an 
interesting circumstance that here, as in 
so many historical cases where towns 
have been threatened with siege and 
famine, human nature asserts iCself not 
unpleasantly, and spirited efforts are 
made to keep disagreeable possibilities 
in the background. Many owners of 
private houses have placed them at the 
disposal of the authorities for u.se as 
hospitals, and entertainments are con- 
stantly given on behalf of the sick and 
wounded. But the latter are not numer- 
ous, and, according to all accounts, the 
prevailing spirit is one of cheery good 
feeling heightened by individual acts of 
beneficence. With special gratification it 
is recorded that the only monastery in 
the district comes to the relief of the 
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troops with several carloads of pro- 
visions, from which detail it may be con- 
jectured that the Commissariat is indeed 
in rather a parlous state. 

Exactly what is taking- place in the 
way of military movement at this period 
in the district of which Vladivostok is 
the centre is a little hard to discover, and 
it is very possible that, in the largfe opera- 
tions of the War, this interesting point 
may continue to remain somewhat ob- 
scure. But it is evident that the Russians 
have not thought it necessary to keep a 
large garrison boxed up in complete idle- 
ness at \'ladivostok without doing some- 
thing towards averting a possible Japan- 
ese descent upon some point of the coast- 
line farther south. In particular they 
have thrown up stiong entrenchments at 
Possiet Bay, and have established tele- 
graphic communications between that 
place and ^'ladivostok. They have also 
mined the entrance to Pallas Bay in 
anticipation of an attempt on the part of 
the enemy to land troops hereabouts pre- 
paratory to an advance on Harbin. From 
\ ladivostok to the mouth of the Tumen 


River, where North-Eastern Korea 
begins, is Russian territory, and there 
are in this district a number of villages 
peopled by Cossacks, whom for years 
past Russia has been helping to emigrate 
to the Par East with an eye, perhaps, to 
military as well as agricultural possibili- 
ties. The able-bodied men among these 
villagers have been mobilised, and are a 
considerable source of strength to Russia 
at this juncture, not only because they 
arc Cossacks, but by reason of their com- 
plete acclimatisation and local experience. 

It is expedient to dwell upon details 
like this, because they may help to ex- 
plain why the Japanese have not, before 
this, attempted either to i.solate X'ladi- 
vostok, or even to threaten Harbin itself. 
We can now see, too, with added clear- 
ness, why, when the J.'ipanese occupied 
Korea, they did not content themselves 
with merely getting a strong grip on the 
north-western corner. If they had neg- 
lected to land at Gensan, or, as it is 
.sometimes called, Wonsan, on the east 
coast, subsequently coupling up their 
po.sition there with that to the south of 
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the Yalu, the}' would simply have invited 
a dangerous Cossack raid from the Vladi- 
vostok district. A raid into Eastern 
Korea did indeed take place, but the 
Japanese were able to disregard it, as 
they never could have done if they had 
not, partially at any rate, blocked this 
possible line of Russian advance. In a 
word, there is reason to believe that, just 
as the “ mystery ” of the \'ladivostok 
squadron was an important feature of 
the naval situation for a good many 
weeks in the first stage of the ^Var, so 
the military possibilities connected with 
\'ladivostok and the country between it 
and the Tumen River were of much 
greater account from both the Russian 
and Japanese standpoints than might be 
supposed from the recorded course of 
events. 

After this necessary, if somewhat 
lengthy, preface, we come to the com- 
mencement of the fourth week in .•\pril, 
when the ice in the Golden Horn has 
broken up, and there is a chance for the 
^'ladivostok squadron not only to get to 
sea — which it can do at the worst of 
times with the help of an ice-breaker — 
but al.so, if necessary, to return hurriedly 
to the shelter of the harbour forts. In- 
deed, it is time for the squadron to justify 
its existence. .As we have seen in Chap- 
ter X\’., things at I’ort .\rthur have been 
going from bad to worse. The gallant 
Makaroff, after galvanising his command 
into what in the circumstances was a.ston- 
ishing activity, has perished in the sunk 
Pciropavlosk, and as yet :\dmiral Skryd- 
loff has not had time to replace him. 
There have been fresh alarms, and isola- 
tion of the southern stronghold must be 
imminent. Surely there is work which 
four strong ships like the Rossia. Gromo- 
boi, Ritrik, and Bogalyr can do, if not 
to intimidate the enemy, at least to give 


him to understand that Russia has still 
a fleet, if only a small one, “ in being ” 
in Far Eastern waters. The squadron, 
it should now be understood, is under a 
fresh commander. Baron Shtakelberg 
has returned to St. Petersburg, and Cap- 
tain Reitzenstein, who was acting as 
Commodore when the squadron sunk the 
hapless Nakauoura Maru on February 
iith, has been superseded by Rear- 
Admiral jessen. 

xAt daybreak on .April 23rd the squad- 
ron, accompanied by torpedo craft, 
leaves A'ladivostok and puts to sea. On 
the following day the Ritr 'ik returns to 
harbour, while the three remaining ships 
proceed boldly to Gensan. They arrive 
off this place on the morning of the 
25th, and heave to about five miles from 
the entrance to the bay. 

The sudden apparition of the enemy 
at Gensan must have caused consider- 
able surprise and some little consterna- 
tion. The civilian inhabitants are said 
to have stampeded at once, and the 
garrison may well have been somewhat 
disconcerted, as it only consisted at the 
time of some Sco men, with a few guns 
which would have been of little use 
against the Russian warships’ arma- 
ments. A bombardment was naturally 
expected, with possibly a landing to 
follow. But the A’ladivostok squadron 
has no such rash and wasteful proceed- 
ings in view. Ammunition is hardly too 
plentiful at A’ladivostok, and operations 
on land are best left to the growing 
military forces under General Kuropat- 
kin. But it must be admitted that the 
actual performance of the Vladivostok 
squadron on this occasion, if marked by 
commendable prudence, is hardly inspir- 
ing as regards conception or results. 
Nor is it such as to cause the little Jap 
garrison of Gensan any serious uneasiness. 
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What happens may be told m a 
few words. Two destroyers are des- 
patched by Admiral Jes.sen into the bay, 
and these, as they run in towards the 
shore, descry at anchor a little Japanese 
trading steamer of about 500 tons, 
called the Gojif J/cirit. The destroyers 
hail the crew of this humble craft and 
order them to betake themselves to 
shore forthwith. The commander of one 
of the destroyers now boards the Geye 
Htir// and takes possession of her papers 
and flag — these trivial details are chroni- 
cled in the Russian despatches as if they 
were great exploits — and the poor little 
merchantman is then sent to the bottom 
by a torpedo. This operation, which 
has lasted about four hours, being con- 
cltidcd, the two destroyers steam proudly 
out of the bay and rejoin the three 
cruisers. Later in the day the squad- 
ron .steams northward in the direction 
of Vladivostok. 

At this point a very interesting cir- 
cumstance has to be taken into account, 
which shows how many and various 
are the chances of naval warfare. There 
could have been few things more ar- 
dently desired at this time by the 
Japanese than that a sufficient portion 
of their Fleet should encounter the 
^■lad^vostok squadron on the high seas 
and, if possible, remove once for all Ihi.s 
standing menace to both the nav,al .and 
miiitarv Japanese plans of campaign. 
Conversely, perhaps, the last thing in the 
world t^hich the Russians wanted was 
to endanger the most active portion of 
their remaining Xavy in the Far East 
by bringing it into sudden contact with 
.any but a greatly inferior force of the 
enemy s ships. Yet no sooner docs the 
Y’ladivoslok squadron put to sea, and 
recommence to win a glorious reputa- 
tion by sinking unarmed merchantmen, 


than by the merest chance it escapes fall- 
ing in with a strong Japanese Fleet 
which at this very moment is seeking 
to carry out a fresh attack on Vladivos- 
tok. While Admiral jessen is coming 
southwards, Admiral Kamimura is going 
north, and, while the two Russian des- 
troyers are blowing up the hapless 
G'flri? Hani, the Japanese squadron 
might have been pounding Y'ladivostok 
had its mo\ements not have been ham- 
pered by an impenetrable fog. Finding 
it impossible to effect his purpose 
Admiral Kamimura steamed southwards, 
and must again have passed within a 
.short distance of Admiral Jessen ’s ships, 
the fogs which constantly shroud these 
waters making it impossible for either 
squadron to catch sight of the other. 
It is said that, while near Gensan, 
Admiral Jessen intercepted a wireless 
telegram which, although indecipher- 
able, warned him that the Japane.'e 
Fleet was in the neighbourhood. It is 
possible that this may have accounted 
for his rather rapid and undignified 
withdrawal from Gensan, but the point 
is unimportant. The serious reflection 
is that only an accident of the weather 
prevented what might have been a really 
important naval action at sea, one which 
could not but have had a ver\- prac- 
tical bearing upon the whole course of 
the War. 

Let us now return to the Y'ladivostok 
.squadron, which has evidently been fired 
by its recent success to seek fresh 
triumphs. .\bout six o’clock on the 
evening of the 25th it sights another 
small Japanese trading ste.nmer, which is 
stated to have had on board war stores. 
The crew of fifteen Koreans and twelve 
Japanese having been placed in safety, 
a new laurel is added to the wreath 
of Russia’s naval triumphs by the sink- 
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ing of this fresh victim “by means of 
a pyroxyline cartridge fired from the 
Gromoboi.” 

A few hours later a real slice of luck 
falls in Admiral Jessen’s way. Early 
in the morning of the a5th, a few hours 
before the arrival of the ^■ladivostok 
cruisers, a Japanese tran.sport, the 
Kinshiu Maru, had left Gensan, having 
on board a detachment of the 37th 
Infantry Regiment bound on a recon- 
naissance in Northern Korea. After 
landing and examining 
Yiwon and the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamycng- 
do the troops were re- 
embarked, and were re- 
turning to Gensan, 
when, mo.st unfortun- 
ately, the Kinshiu Maru 
fell in, off Sinpho, 
about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, with .\d- 
miral Jessen's three 
cruisers and two des- 
tro}'ers. It is said that 
at fir.st the Japane.se 
mistook the Rus.sian 
ships for part of 
Admiral Kamimura’s 
squadron, but in any 
case the mi.stake made 
was very quickly dis- 
covered. The Kinshiu Maru was ordered 
to stop instantly, one of the destroyers 
approached her, and the ship’s captain, 
accompanied by a few of the officers, 
went on board the Jiossia, v.herc they 
were apparently detained. 

It was now intimated to those on 
board the Kinshiu Maru that they must 
surrender within an hour or be sent to 
the bottom. Some of the crew had pre- 
viously taken to the boats, and only 
soldiers and bluejackets were now left on 


board. The major in command of the 
detachment bade his officers and men 
please themselves as to how they should 
act. The majority of them decided that 
they would remain where they were and 
that there should be no surrender, but, 
to quote the translation of the official 
report, “ a desperate lieutenant, with 
seven men, proceeded in a boat to fight 
the Russians ! ’’ 

At half-past one in the morning the 
Russians launched a torpedo at the 
Kinshiu Maru, but it did 
not explode. The Jap- 
anese soldiers were par- 
aded on deck and ex- 
changed sliols with the 
enemy, who naturally 
replied, killing a num- 
ber of the officers and 
men. 

“ At two o’clock,’’ to 
quote once more the 
Daily Tclcgra/^h's con- 
densed translation of 
the Japanese olTici.'il re- 
port, “ the Ru.ssians 
discharged another tor- 
pedo, which struck the 
Kinshiu Maru near the 
engine-room, and, ex- 
ploding, broke the ves- 
sel in half. The bluc- 
j.ackcts then launched the port boats, 
which were sunk by the guns. 

“ The Japanese officers retired to their 
cabin.s and committed suicide, while the 
soldiers bayoneted each other. Finally, 
only fifteen were left alive, and these 
kept on furiously firing at the Russian 
ship at a range of 200 metres, until the 
water reached their knees. 

“ They then jumped into the water and 
were rescued by the boiits, though they 
were still under fire. They shouted 
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‘ Banzai ’ and then steered to the west 
and escaped. 

“ On the night of .April 26th a 
sergeant with thirty-seven men reached 
Bayoto, and another boat with eight 
soldiers arrived at Raiyoka at noon on 
the 27th. With them were six coolies 
and three merchants. 

“ The Kiiis/iiii 'Maru received over 
100 shots, and was quite honeycombed. 
Only sailors and coolies were taken 
aboard by the Rossia, and not a single 
soldier surrendered.” 

It is difficult to read the account of 
tltis remarkable episode without ex- 
periencing .some rather mixed sensa- 
tions. But it is an episode in regard 
to which it is emphatically desirable 
to ‘‘clear our mind of cant,” and, if 
we do this, there does not seem a great 
deal left to criticise or rave about. .As 
regards the action of the Russian 
squadron there can be little real ques- 
tion. By obstinately refusing to sur- 
render, and by subsequently offering 
armed resistance, the Jap soldiers 
courted destruction as surely as if they 
had formed themselves into a square on 
the battlefield and challenged an over- 
whelming enemy to "‘come on.” Of 
course, ft would have been more humane, 
if it had been possible, to overpower 
them, and to have sent a prize crew 
aboard the KinsJuu Haru. But time 
pressed, a prize crew could not be 
spared, and it would have been folly 
to hamper the movements of a raiding 
squadron by attaching a slow steamer 
to it. 


There is a strong AV'estern repugnance 
to the idea that suicide is an honourable 
means of avoiding capture by* a civilised 
enemy; but Hari-Kiri is an ancient 
Japanese custom, and when some of 
the Japanese soldiers on the Kiushiu 
Mant adopted this historical, if revolt- 
ing, method of self-destruction, it is not 
surprising that others should have fol- 
lowed their ghastly example. For the 
rest, it is impossible not to admire the 
fanatical courage displayed by the 
Japanese soldiers on this occasion in cir- 
cumstances in which some irresolution 
might have been excusable. Certain it 
is that their behaviour was most strongly 
approved in japan, the Tokio journals 
commenting in glowing terms on the 
display of the ‘‘ true soldierly spirit 
which is an invaluable national asset.” 

■According to the Russian account, 
seventeen othcers, presumably belonging 
to the Kinshiti 'Marti, were taken off by 
the A’ladivostok squadron, together with 
nearly 200 of the crew and coolies. The 
casualties of the military detachment 
were 2 captains, 2 first lieutenants, and 
I .'Ccond lieutenant, i ensign, 73 pri- 
vate.s, and 2 interpreters, all killed. Of 
the .surviving soldiers several were 
wounded. 

Admiral Kamimura, on reaching Gen- 
san and learning that the Kinshitt Maru 
had not returned, set out in search of 
her, and succeeded in picking up some 
of the ill-fated transport's boats. .After- 
wards he made fresh attempts to attack 
ATadivostok, but was foiled by recurring 
fogs. 
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CH.APTER XVIl. 

LIFE AT PORT ARTHUR— RUSSIAN CONFIDEN'CE — JAPANESE CAUTION — ANOTHER ACCinKNTAL 
EXPLOSION — MOKE JAPANESE ROSES — A SUPREME EFFORT — THE HARIIOUR BLOCKED 
— A LANDING. 

13 ORT ARTHUR once more, and since the attack on the midnigfht of 

^ this time with increasing- urgency, February 8th, we cannot fail to be struck 
claims our attention. The history of with the persistence shown by the Rus- 

this great stronghold during the first sians in regarding Port Arthur as a 

three months of the conflict between po.sition in which, whateier misfortune 

Russia and Japan is one of the mo.st might occur, ivh.ntevcr blows might be 

interesting chapters in the annals of suffered, things would eventually right 

modern war. Seldom, if ever, in such themselves by mere virtue of Russian 

a .short space of time has a place of prestige, and of the extraordinary pains 

arms falsified so many predictions, which Russia has taken to render this 

thrown out so many calculations, and wonderful fortress absolutely Impreg- 

yet contrived to illustrate so many of nabic. There is something almost 

the eternal rules of naval and, to some pathetic in the tenacity with which even 

extent, military strategy. official circles in St. Petersburg cling to 

As we look back over the events the belief that even the death of Admiral 

which have followed in rapid succession Makaroff, perhaps the one man in Russia 
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who might have saved the situation at 
Port Arthur, does not seriously com- 
promise their chances at this critical 
spot in the theatre of war. For there 
is more than mere “ cheery optimism ” 
in the accounts received from Port 
•Arthur as late as the last week in April. 
Here are extracts from a telegram re- 
ceived at St. Petersburg on April 24th, 
which show how national pride, stiffened 
by impressive surroundings in the way 
of mighty ramparts and big guns, can 
blind even intelligent spectators to the 
presence of grim realities. " A surpris- 
ing state of tranquillity,” says the sender 
of the telegram, ‘‘ prevails here. The 
troops and sailors, as well as the inhabi- 
tants, are exhibiting extraordinary in- 
difference to the state of siege. The 
sinking of the Pciropavlosk with .\dmiral 
Makaroff and his entire staff did not in 
any way shake the belief that Port 
-Arthur is impregnable, and the speedy 
defeat of the Japanese is inevitable!” 
The same correspondent adds that it is 
only by night that one realises how liable 
Port Arthur is to sudden attack. Then, 
as we have pre\iously remarked, the 
city is plunged in profound darkness, 
and only the roadstead is lit by the great 
searchlights. But by day a band plays 
on the boulevard, ‘‘ which is thronged 
with elegantly dressed people and num- 
bers of children at play,” and “the 
restaurants and shops are crowded with 
customers.” Even allowing for some 
exaggeration — for we know that a large 
proportion of the civilian residents of 
Port Arthur have departed, never in all 
probability to return — there is something 
very remarkable in this picture of a place 
which in two and a half months has 
undergone bombardment after bombard- 
ment, in addition to seeing its naval 
strength repeatedly diminished by the 


triumphant attacks of a daring enemy. 
Even if we discount heavily the throngs 
of fashionably garbed ladies and the 
numbers of playful children, even if we 
ourselves refuse to believe that they exist 
at all, save in the imagination of the 
correspondent, it is clear that at St. 
Petersburg such reports are taken quite 
seriously, and that all the terrible mis- 
chances which have occurred in connec- 
tion with Port .Arthur are still looked 
upon as quite unlikely to have any disas- 
trous ending. 

Some may feel disposed to make com- 
parison between Port Arthur at this 
stage and other places which have been 
closely pressed by a vigorous enemy. 
A certain amount of instruction might 
be derived from such a process, more 
especially if one took into account such 
widely different cases as, say, Paris and 
Ladysmith; but such comparisons are 
very deceptive. The fact seems to be 
that, while states of siege constantly 
bring out remarkable qualities on the 
part of the besieged, the result varies 
curiously, not only according to national 
character, but by reason of a score of 
other circumstances peculiar to the case 
in question. What probably has a good 
deal to do with the indifference of Port 
Arthur to its surroundings and pros- 
pects, gloomy as they are, at the end of 
April, is the fact that, as yet, the place 
is not wholly isolated. Though a state 
of siege exists; though the fleet can 
hardly be termed “ in being ”; though 
the effects of the bombardments are 
clearly visible; though at any hour of the 
day another bombardment may com- 
mence, and at any hour of the night 
another desperate attempt be made to 
block the harbour entrance already 
studded by nine sunk Japanese merchant- 
men; there is still communication even 
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by rail with Liao-yang-, Mukden, and 
Harbin, and through these with Russia 
itself. There is always something re- 
assuring to the timorous mind, and some- 
times to minds of stronger fibre, in the 
thought thtit an escape to the rear re- 
mains practicable in the last resort. 
While to the naval and military garrison 
no such reflections arc permissible, the 
civilians who have remained at, or re- 
turned to. Port Arthur are not to be 
blamed if they take comfort from the 
thought that isolation having been post- 
poned so far may never occur. But 
Russia as a whole may yet come to rue 
the blind fatuity which caused her first 
to expend such lavish care in the forti- 
fication of a place which, above all, 
needs a dominant fleet for its successful 
protection; and, secondly, to view with 
such airy indifference possibilities which 
one blow after another have been bring- 
ing nearer and nearer into the domain 
of grim accomplished facts. 

Let us look now at Japan’s altitude in 
regard to Port Arthur. That, too, at 
first sight seems remarkable as an extra- 
ordinary mixture of reckless daring and 
almost timid caution. Here we have 
little destroyers running into the very 
jaws of the Port Arthur dragon, and 
creating sometimes serious havoc. We 
see mines laid, and merchantmen planted 
in the fairway, with a disregard of risks 
which is almost sublime. see bom- 

bardments carried out with a scientific 
accuracy which conveys a real lesson 
even to the most highly trained navy in 
the world. But we see no attempts to 
push the advantage beyond a certain 
well-defined point, no present endeavour 
to effect the landing by which alone Port 
Arthur can be isolated and eventually 
reduced. 

It is a marvellous exhibition this, of 


self-restraint, and there will have been 
many to misconstrue it, and to doubt 
whether a bolder policy would not have 
produced more practical as well as earlier 
results. But Japan has acted throughout 
from a fulness of knowledge by the side 
of w.hich the most brilliant guesses of 
Western critics are not of much account. 
Xot only does she know her own strength 
and weakness, but she knows all that 
is worth knowing of the innermost 
secrets of the enemy, and there is prob- 
ably not a nook or cranny of the Port 
Arthur defences which is not carefully 
marked on maps and plans in the office 
of the General Staff at Tokio. Further, 
with that marvellous astuteness which 
the Oriental brings to the assimilation 
of Western ideas, Japan has grasped the 
fact that in the reduction of Port Arthur 
the naval problem must be completely 
solved before the military problem can 
be attempted by a Power whose re- 
sources, neither on sea nor on land, are 
illimitable. Lastly, in the naval opera- 
tions against this stronghold no undue 
risk can be taken, no enterprise sanc- 
tioned, such as will endanger a suprem- 
acy which may yet be threatened by 
political complications. Hence the 
knockings at the door, so to speak, of 
Port .Arthur, the incursions of torpedo 
craft, the safe bombardments, and, above 
all, the efforts to “ bottle up ” tvhat is 
left of the Port Arthur Fleet so securely 
as to make the ships little more than 
badly-placed forts. 

When these preliminaries are got 
through to the point of placing the Port 
.Arthur squadron decisively out of action, 
then will be Japan’s time to act on 
another plane. We arc nearing this 
point now, and it is advisedly that the 
foregoing remarks have been inflicted 
on the reader as a preparation for a 
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very beautifully arranged and dramatic 
event. The isolation of Port Arthur is 
a mag’nificent example of combined 
naval and military strategy, which can 
onlv be properly understood if the slops 
leading up to it are regarded from some 
other standpoint than that of a mere 
succession of stirring deeds of heroism 
and impressive discharges of big guns. 

.After the bombardment of .April 15th, 
which Admiral Togo describes as belong- 
ing to “ the eighth attack on Port 
Arthur,” the Japanese, for quite a con- 
siderable time, left the fortress severely 
alone, and, as we have seen, the band 
played on the boulevard, the ladies 
promenaded, and the children played 
without any tragic interruptions. A 
rather painful sensation must have been 
caused by the bringing in of the large 
launch of the Petropavlosk and other 
relics of the disaster of the 13th. .Again, 
on .April 22nd, a lamentable accident 
occurs which shows how strangely un- 
skilful or careless the Russian sailors 
must bt in the handling of mines, not- 
withstanding such terrible lessons as 
they have already received in connection 
with these dangerous engines. On the 
day in question some steam launches are 
engaged in laying mines in the Port 
Arthur roadstead when, to quote .Admiral 
Alexeieff’s despatch to the Tsar, one of 
the mines ‘‘ explodes prematurely,” and 
a lieutenant and twenty men are hurried 
into eternity. One almost .shudders to 
think of what may yet happen in connec- 
tion with the Russian mines which have 
not yet “ exploded prematurely ” in the 
neighbourhood of Port Arthur. For, 
where such unhandiness is so tragically 
demonstrated, it seems doubtful whether 
any accurate observation lias been made 
by the layers themselves of the actual 
minefields, and many a future fatality 


will doubtless occur before this harbour 
is free from its hidden dangers. 

During the night of April 27th, .Ad- 
miral Togo allows his torpedo craft to 
attempt another of the ruses which 
sailors are particularly fond of introduc- 
ing into the performance of a dangerous 
enterprise. For some nights previously 
the Japs have taken advantage of the 
fact that the Russians have been trying 
to intercept the enemy's wireless tele- 
grams. .A string of mock messages has 
been despatched, purporting to come 
from .Admiral Togo, and conveying ima- 
ginary orders to land near Port .Arthur, 
to attack with submarines, to send fire- 
ships into the harbour, and so forth. 
Xaturally the interception of these mes- 
sages has caused the Russians a deal of 
unnecessary worry. On the night of the 
27th, the Japanese ‘‘ break out in a fresh 
place,” possibly with the intention to 
make the Russians believe th.at, after all, 
there was some genuineness in the cap- 
tured communications. Stringing to- 
gether a number of rafts on which in- 
flammable substances are collected, they 
set these afloat, and tow them to within 
five miles of the entrance to the harbour. 
Here the combustibles are set on fire, 
the result being a great sheet of white 
flame, which is carried by wind and cur- 
rent towards the land. Under cover of 
this fiery screen eight torpedo-boats, 
towing a launch laden with mines, slip 
round to a spot near that where the 
Pelropavlosk was sunk. Presumably the 
idea is that efforts may be made to 
recover bodies or treasure from the 
sunken battleship, and that, in further- 
ance of such intention, another Russian 
warship may come out and be similarly 
destroyed. The mine-layers are, how- 
ever, detected by the searchlights and 
driven off. The mines have been sue- 
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cessfully laid, but their whereabouts 
having- been observed, they are subse- 
quently searched for by the Russians and 
destroyed. Unsuccessful as the attempt 
has proved, it must have been somewhat 
discouraging to the inhabitants of Port 
Arthur to find the enemy so unwearying 
in his attentions, so full of fresh re- 
sources, and so clearly bent upon the 
destruction by one means or another, of 
what is left of Russia’s Xavy in this 
harbour. 

The beginning of May marks a very 
important crisis in the history of Port 
Arthur. Developments now occur on the 
Yalu, to which detailed reference will be 
made in a succeeding chapter, and which 
in the meantime have an important bear- 
ing upon Admiral Togo’s operations. 
For throughout the War, so far, nothing 
is more remarkable than the perfect har- 
mony between the movements of the 
Japanese X'avy and Army, and no stu- 
dent of what has happened could fail to 
anticipate that any important change of 
the condition of military affairs on the 
banks of the Valu would be promptly 
followed by increased activitj' on the part 
of the ships engaged in harassing Port 
Arthur. 

Hitherto some uncertainty has existed 
as to the base from which the Japanese 
Fleet is working; but now it becomes 
clearly evident that they have been using 
more particularly die Blonde Islands at 
the south of the Elliot group, which lies 
some fifty miles to the north-east of Port 
Arthur. The whole fleet, it appears, is 
regularly coaled at sea by ships sent at 
intervals from Nagasaki and Moji, which 
also bring ammunition and other sup- 
plies. 

On May 2nd, Admiral Togo, having 
been duly apprised of the Yalu develop- 
ments referred to above, prepares to 


deliver a fresh and, perhaps, final blow 
against the freedom of egress which the 
Russian warships in Port Arthur still 
enjoy. This time the effort is indeed on 
a grand scale, and a mere enumeration 
of the ships and crews shows what risks 
Admiral Togo is ready to take in 
furtherance of an object now of really 
supreme urgency. 

There are no fewer than eight large 
steamers set aside for this final block- 
ing operation. Their aggregate tonnage 
is 17,313 gross, and their ages vary 
from eighteen to twenty-five years. The 
Russians, therefore, are probably not 
far wrong in estimating the cost to Japan 
of these very efficient “ fireships ” as 
little short of ;^20o,ooo. According to 
the Russian account each steamer is 
equipped with a small quick-firing gun. 
The crews of the steamers aggregate 
159 men. 

The steamers start at night on May 
and, escorted by the gunboats Akagi and 
Clwhai, the and, 3rd, 4th, and 5th de- 
strojer flotillas, and the 9th, lotb, and 
nth torpedo-boat flotillas. The expedi- 
tion is in charge of Commander Hayashi. 

A stiff south-easterly wind is blowing, 
and as night wears on this freshens into 
a gale. It becomes impossible to keep 
the ships together, and Commander 
Hayashi makes the signal to stop the 
operation. This signal is repeated until 
two o’clock in the morning, but some- 
how, to use Admiral Togo’s simple lang- 
uage, “ does not reach.” One is in- 
clined to suggest mat, perhaps, the 
commanders of the steamers are pos- 
sessed, like Nelson, of only one service- 
able eye apiece, and are disposed to use 
their blind eyes for the observation of 
unwelcome signals. 

Be this as it may, the eight steamers 
proceed, not at all in touch, but quite 
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united in the resolution of their crews to of the steamers, the Mikawa Marti, corn- 
carry out their tremendous object to the manded by Lieutenant Sosa, comes upon 
bitter end.^ the scene. Hearingf the guns roaring', 

Meanwhile, one of the torpedo flotillas. Lieutenant Sosa believes that some of 
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racing on, has gained the roadstead and his comrades have been before him, and 
come under the fire of the Russian gun- makes haste to join them. The search- 
boats stationed on guard at this point. lights are working — a little to the dis- 
The torpedo-boats run back out into the advantage of the Russians this time, for 
darkness, and at this moment the first one of the beams plays directly upon the 
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OLD JAPAN. 

A sfrccl in Yedo fifty years ago. 


along- his vessel, rams the boom at the 
harbour entrance, breaks it, and reach- 
ing the centre of the inner entrance, 
anchors and blows up his ship. As the 
vessel sinks the crew gather on the prow, 
and with one loud shout of " Banzai 1 ” 
go down to glorbus death. 

Following the Mikawa l\laru comes 
the Sakura Marti, which anchors near a 
projecting rock at the mouth of the 


and, brandishing lanterns, make signals 
to their comrades. Boats are lowered 
by the Japs, but the idea of escape is 
evidently accounted of small importance 
as compared with the businesslike com- 
pletion of the work in hand. The 
chance, too, is a well-nigh desperate one. 
The boats are swept by a veritable hail- 
storm of bullets and fragments of shell, 
but it is recorded by the Russian corres- 






A PICTURESQUE SCENE. :i3 

pondent quoted above that ” never a citing' activity. On the Russian side 
tlag, handkerchief, or rag is waved in there are three warships, the Otvagny, 
sign of readiness to surrender.” It is the Gilialt, and GremiasJilchi, engaged, 
interesting to note that, even in this besides the forts, and the firing, which 
extremely “ warm corner,” Japanese has already lasted for an hour, is, prac- 
artifice is displayed by the escaping tically speaking, continuous until 4 a.m. 
crews. At intervals all the men on a On the Oivagny is Admiral Alexeieff 
boat cease rowing and pretend to be dead himself with General Gilinski and Cap- 
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NEW JAPAN. 

A 1/iain ilrect of Tokio of iO’day. 


or wounded. Then in a lull they 
spring to life, seize their oars, and ply 
them lustily. 

On the heels of the Mikawa Maru and 
the Sakura Maru come the Totomi Maru, 
Yedo Maru, Oiaru Maru, Sagami Maru, 
Aikoku Maru, and Asagawo Maru. It is 
now about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the scene must be one of 
extraordinary picturesqueness and ex- 


tain Ebcrhardt of the Naval General 
Staff. General Gilinski, ■whose portrait 
was given on page 126, is, it will be 
remembered. Chief of the Staff to General 
Kuroputkin, and has doubtless come 
to Port Arthur to confer with Admiral 
Alexeieff as to the military measures now 
to be taken with reference to the situa- 
tion on the Yalu. General Stoessel, 
■whose supersession by General “ Seven 
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Devils ” Smirnoff has, apparently, been 
postponed siite die, is on the fortifica- 
tions, and Rear-Admiral Loshchinsky, 
Chief of the Defence Force of Port 
Arthur, is on board the Giliak. 

Some mixed reflections must arise in 
the minds of these high officials as they 
look out on the bewildering scene be- 
fore them. All round them is the deafen- 
ing roar of their own guns, and yonder, 
in the narrow channel, mines are 
exploding ; little quick-firers barking ; 
steamers are blowing up and sinking ; 
boats are struggling in a rough sea 
flecked with patches of white froth 
caused by the bursting of shells on 
impact or by the hail of bullets from 
machine guns and rifles on shore ; and 
Jap destroyers and torpedo-boats are 
darting hither and thither trying to .save 
the survivors from the sunken ships. A 
spectacle, indeed, of lurid fa.scination to 
anyone, but how strangely thrilling to 
men like Alexcieff and Gilinski, the 
former knowing that for much of the 
results of this night's work he will be 
held morally responsible by his Imperial 
Master and by his countrymen generally; 
while the latter, fresh from the arrogant 
atmosphere of St. Petersburg olficialism, 
is having his eyes opened somewhat 
suddenly to the sort of spirit which 
animates these “ ycllowsklns. ” Holy 
Russia knows well and can appreciate 
fanatical courage. The Army which 
presented arms to Osman Pasha when he 
came forth to surrender Plevna, his 
superb defence of which had cost Russia 
such a terrible price, can respect a brave 
enemy. To Alexeieff the sight of the 
sinking merchantmen must ha\ e appealed 
with particularly gloomy force. But to 
Gilinski the vision of these scores of 
men, not only recklessly indifferent to 
the preservation of their lives, not merely 


filled with what Lord Wolseley calls, 
“ that dreadful two o’clock in the 
morning courage,” but doing their diffi- 
cult work as cleverly, as completely, as 
if in broad daylight and with no enemy 
within a hundred miles — such a vision 
must bring something of a quick sensa- 
tion of doubt and apprehension lest for 
Russia’s Army, as well as for her Navy, 
there may be trying times in store. 

To return to the steamers, some of 
these, as they near the harbour entrance, 
not onl}' meet the full brunt of the Rus- 
sian fire, but run upon sunken mines, 
which cause numerous casualties, and 
must have hindered the operation had 
not an ample margin in the number of 
steamers been provided. 

Some interesting details are furnished 
in a Reuter telegram from Tokio which 
is apparently based upon Admiral Togo’s 
official reports. Thus it is established 
that the Tolomi Maru, though it docs 
not get quite so far in as the Mikawa 
Marti, striites against the boom, and 
sinks athwart the passage, blocking 
nearly half of it. 

When the Yeda Maru reaches the 
entrance and is getting out her anchor. 
Commander Takayanagi is shot in the 
stomach and killed. N’o confusion or 
delay is caused by this serious loss. 
Sub-Lieutenant N'agatu assumes com- 
mand, and under his orders the anchor 
is let go and the ship sunk. 

Two other vessels, believed to be the 
Oiarn Maru and the Saganii Maru, enter 
the mouth of the harbour and sink. 
Putting aside the Sakiira Maru, which, 
as we have seen, lies on a projecting 
rock, there are now five vessels sunk 
actually in the entrance to the harbour, 
and, as all are laden with stones, the 
blocking of the fairway, at least for 
cruisers and battleships, appears to be 
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fairly complete. There are two steamers 
yet unaccounted for, one of which, the 
Aikoku Maru, strikes a mine live cables 
from the mouth, explodes and sinks, 
carrying with her, it is feared, her 
Lieutenant, Uchida, the Chief Engineer, 
Aoki, and eight of her crew. 

One ship, believed to be the Asagawo, 
appears to have had her rudder broken, 
and to have blown up at the foot of 
Golden Hill. 

In his official report Admiral Togo 
says : ‘ ‘ The undertaking, when com- 
pared with the two last attempts, in- 
volved a heavier casualty on our side 
owing to the inclemency of the weather 
and increased preparation for the defence 
of the enemy. We could not save any 
of the officers and men of the Otaru 
Haru, Sagami Maru, Sakura Maru, and 
Asagawo Maru, and I regret that nothing 
particular could be learned about the 
gallant w'ay in which they discharged 
their duties, although the memory of 
their exemplary conduct will long sur- 
vive in the Imperial Navy. 

“ The destroyer and torpedo flotillas, 
besides resisting the enem)' bravely, 
fought against the wind and waves. The 
torpedo flotilla closely approached the 
mouth of the channel and rescued more 
than half of the men. Torpedo-boat 67, 
which had a steam-pipe broken by a 
shell, was disabled, but her consort, 
torpedo-boat 70, went to her assistance 
and towed her away. Three of the 
crew were wounded. 

“ The destroyer Awovia had her port 
engine damaged by a shell and one 
sailor was killed. A sailor in the tor- 
pedo-boat Hayabiisa was also killed by 
a shell.” 

Some of the incidents of this remarks 
able episode forcibly illustrate the fren- 
zied enthusiasm of the Japs in connec- 
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lion with such desperate enterprises. It 
is recorded that a sailor, who had escaped 
Irom his steamer after it had been sunk, 
managed to struggle ashore under Elec- 
tric Cliff. Here he was surrounded and 
called upon to surrender, “ but in answ-er 
he rushed wildly upon the Russians with 
a revolver and bravely met his death. 
Another Japanese bluejacket,” continues 
this Russian account, “ was drowning 
when our men dragged him from the 
waves, but once out of the water he 
endeavoured to strangle himself with his 
neck-tie.” Later, one captive officer 
performed Hara-kiri, declaring that he 
would rather die than go back ‘‘ with 
shame ” to his country. 

It must be recorded to the credit of 
the Russians that, in spite of the un- 
willingness of the Japanese to be taken 
alive, and notwithstanding the heavy 
sea, every possible ellort was made to 
effect rescues, and thirty men, of whom 
fifteen died immediately either from 
their wounds or by their own hands, 
were picked up, covered carefully with 
cloaks, and carried ashore. 

The crews of the steamers, as noted 
above, ag'grcgatcd 159. Of these 36 
returned safely, 18 were wounded, 15 
were known to have been killed, and 
90 were missing. Of the latter we have 
seen that 30 were re.scued, but that of 
these one-half died. The total loss of 
life therefore was 80, the officers killed 
and missing being returned at 15. Post- 
humous honours were at once conferred 
by the ISlikado upon the gallant dead, 
and their families pensioned, all the sur- 
viving officers, too, being decorated. 

Thus terminates an exploit which, save 
for its two predecessors, is without any 
precise parallel in the history of war- 
fare. Even in Russia the “ unparalleled 
heroism and fury ” with which the crews 
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of the steamers fought is clearly recog- 
nised, and a St. Petersburg corres- 
pondent adds that “ indescribably pro- 
found ” is the impression produced by 
this extraordinary fearlessness, which 
positively courts death, and bt' the com- 
plete mastery of the technical side of 
war displayed by the Japanese. In a 
passage which seems to mark the be- 
ginning of a great awakening the 
NifZ'ori; Vrcynya admits that Russia has 
greatly underrated its enemy. “ The 
cowardice of the Chinese led us to draw 
false conclusions respecting the bravery 
of the Japanese.” The important St. 
Petersburg organ adds, rather sadly, 
that evidently, while Russia has failed 
to understand Japan, the Japs have 
thoroughly studied Russia. 

It will be readily understood that these 
sentiments are widely echoed in other 
countries of the civilised world. It is 
felt that, apart from the measure of 
success actually achieved, there is some- 
thing strangely impressive in the persist- 
ence shown by the J-tpanese in their 
efforts to attain an object surrounded 
by no halo of sentiment, as in the case 
of an attempt to relieve a beleaguered 
garrison, and certainly remote from any- 
thing akin to desperate seif-preservation. 
In the fi.''St instance discretion was un- 
doubtedly displayed by the selection of 
a method of destroying Port .Arthur’s 
usefulness as a naval base, which is far 
less costly than any direct attack could 
possibly be; secondly, caution has been 
exercised in not risking any ’out small 
fighting ships within range of tlie fort 
guns. But, the scheme once framed, it 
has been carried out with a dogged 
resolution and a superb gallantry which 
are not surpassed even in our own 
splendid annals of naval and militarv 
heroism. 


Admiral Togo having thus vigorously 
responded to the call made upon him 
by the progress of events on the Yalu, 
is able to devote his energies to the 
advancement of the land campaign, of 
which there is presently a striking de- 
velopment of peculiar interest to Port 
Arthur. 

From quite the commencement of the 
war a great deal of strategical interest 
has been centred at Niu-chwang, a 
place of considerable importance on the 
Liao River at the head of the Liao-tung 
Gulf. A glance at the war map issued 
with the opening chapters of this publi- 
cation will show tliat a Japanese control 
of Xiu-chwang, if it ever comes about, 
will effect a double object by threatening 
Mukden and by isolating Port .Arthur. 
For the first two months of the war 
Xiu-chwang, whicli is sometimes alluded 
to by the name of its port, Ying-kau. 
does not come into serious prominence, 
since the estuary of the Liao is blocked 
with ice, and any idea of a landing is 
quite out of the question. But a great 
deal of speculation exists as to the 
future proceedings at this point, and 
in the middle of March a consider- 
able exodus of civilian inhabitants takes 
place. .About this time the Russians 
take serious steps to place Xiu-chwang 
in a state of defence. Early in .April 
there were four or five thousand Russian 
troops at Xiu-chwang, and these on 
-April 6th were reviewed b\' Genera! 
Kuropatkin, who seems to have hastened 
on the defensive preparations. For, ten 
days later, we hear of a fairly elaborate 
scheme of fortification, together with a 
scheme of submarine mines worked from 
one of the forts. In our own House of 
Commons, too, a good deal of discus- 
sion is aroused by the withdrawal of the 
British gunboat which has been lying. 
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frozcn-up, in the Liao, and fears are 
expressed lest in its absence British in- 
terests, and perhaps lives, at Xiu-chwang- 
may be endangered. 

It is clear that, with the Port Arthur 
harbour entrance now more or less 
effectually sealed, with the ice in the 
Liao broken up and, what is still more 
important, melted, above all with a 
marked forward movement taking place 
from the Yalu, there is a strong chance 
that, before long, some change will 
take place in the prospects of Niu- 
ehwang, a change which may seriously 
affect the condition of Port Arthur. 
This view receives dramatic confirmation 
by the receipt of news at the latter place 
early in the morning of May 5th to the 
effect that a number of Japanese trans- 
ports have arrived off the east coast of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, obviously with 
the intention to effect a landing near 
Pi-tsu-wo, which lies about sixty milc.s 
north-east of Port Arthur. 

Pi-tsu-wo is a place with a history 
which goes far to explain the present 
proceedings. Here it was that the 
Japanese concentrated their Second 
Army in the war with China in 1894, 
after the First Army had crossed the 
Yalu. From Pi-tsu-wo the road, after 
crossing the peninsula to Pu-Ian-tien, can 
be followed to Niu-chwang, but there is 
also a south-westerly route to Kinchau, 
which is about thirty miles from Port 
.Arthur. According to the first intima- 
tion of the landing which was received 
by the Ministry of War at St. Peters- 
burg, a numlier of the enemy’s trans- 
ports bore down upon Pi-tsu-wo on the 
morning of May 5th, and the Russian 
posts thereupon retired from the shore. 
The papers of the post-office -vere re- 
moved, and the Russian inhabitants 
abandoned the town. It was afterwards 


reported that the enemy had landed 
about 10,000 troops by the evening, and 
de.sp.atched two columns of about one 
regiment each, one in a westerly direc- 
tion and another in a south-westerly di- 
rection. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the 
Port .Arthur garrison, as may be readily- 
imagined, is electrical. The immediate 
result is the departure of .Admiral 
.Alexcieff to rejoin, by Imperial Ukase 
it is said, the active Army. As the 
news of the Japanese landing must have 
reached Port Arthur about eight in the 
morning, and Admiral Alexeieff leaves at 
eleven, it is sufficiently clear that early 
and complete isolation of the stronghold 
is apprehended, and colour is lent to 
this view by the fact that the Grand 
Duke Boris A'ladimirovitch has also left 
Port Arthur. The command of the 
fleet in harbour is temporarily entrusted 
to .Admiral Vitgert. 

Towards evening a passenger train 
which, notwithstanding the tranquility 
said to prevail in the place — -as if tran- 
quility in such obviously alarming cir- 
cumstances were possible — has left Port 
-Arthur crowded with passengers and 
with about 200 sick, meets with a 
dramatic experience. As it nears Pu- 
lan-tien station a Cossack is observed 
making frantic signals, and the train 
slows down to hear what he has to say. 
“ Go back,” he shouts, “ the Japanese 
are coming! ” But it is decided to 
press on, and a mile and a quarter be- 
fore reaching Pu-lan-tien a group of 
Japanese infantry arc observed on an 
eminence about 1,500 yards to the east 
of the line. A puff of smoke is seen, 
and the bullets come pattering round the 
train. The passengers throw themselves 
on the floor of the carriages, but two 
sick soldiers are unfortunately wounded. 
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The ambulance carriag-es are said to be 
flying the Red Cross flag, but it is quite 
possible that, in the doubtful light, and 
at 1,500 yards range, this was not 
noticed by the Japanese, who would be 
the first to deplore any departure from 
the humanity they have always observed. 
Save for the casualties mentioned, the 
train, which is naturally travelling at its 
best speed, succeeds in reaching Pu-lan- 
tien without further mishap. 

Later it is reported that the Japanese 
have actually cut the line, and so, for a 
time, it is believed that at last Port 
Arthur is completely isolated. 

This gloomy belief proves to be un- 
founded as far as the immediate pre- 
sent Is concerned. It is true that, im- 
mediately after the landing near Pi-tsu- 
wo small forces of Japanese have reached 
the rail and cut it in several places, but 
they have apparently retired, since a 
train full of ammunition for Port Arthur 
has been got through, and Pu-Ian-tien 
station, according to an explicit Rus- 
sian statement, is, on May lolh, being 
held by the Russian Frontier Guards. 
The railway has been repaired by the 
4lh Railway Battalion under command of 
Colonel Spirldonoff, and the pluck shown 
by that gallant officer in taking the 
train-load of ammunition through to Port 
Arthur in such apparently perilous cir- 
cumstances seems fully deserving of the 
commendation it receives from General 
Kuropatkin. For all that was known to 
the contrary, the Japanese might be 
lying in wait at several points of the 
journey, and it was necessary to make 
careful preparations for blowing up the 
train in order to prevent its valuable 
contents passing into the enemy’s hands. 

For the greater part of this anxious 
time a portion of Admiral Togo’s Fleet 
has been observed at intervals cruising 


round Port Arthur, and on May nth a 
report is received at Tokio from him to 
the effect that since May 6th a number 
of explosions have been heard taking 
place at Port Arthur. It is suggested 
that the Russians are blowing up their 
ships preparatory to evacuating the for- 
tress, but the more hopeful Russian 
view is that attempts are merely being 
made to clear away some of the sunk 
merchantmen, and to blow up obstacles 
to the Russian line of fire on land. 

Hitherto no explicit reference has been 
made to what occurred on the banks of 
the Yalu, but the time has now come 
when this development can be appro- 
priately revealed. Perhaps the simplest 
method of doing this will be to quote 
the stirring order issued by General 
Stocsscl, the Commandant of Port 
Arthur, on May 6th : — 

“ On April 30 and May i the enemy 
crossed the Yalu in great force, and our 
troops fell back on positions which had 
been previously selected. 

“ Yesterday the enemy effected an im- 
portant landing on the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula, south of Pi-tsu-wo, and in the 
vicinity of Kin-chau Bay. 

“ Now our work is beginning. 

“ Naturally the enemy will destroy 
railway communication, and endeavour 
to drive our troops back to Port Arthur 
and besiege this fortress, Russia’s bul- 
wark in the Far East. 

“ Defend it until the arrival of the 
troops which are coming to relieve us. 

“ I consider it my duty to call upon 
you to display unceasing vigilance and 
caution, and you must be ready at all 
times to demean yourselves towards your 
general with the dignity and order be- 
seeming the glorious troops of Russia. 

“ No matter what happens, you must 
not lose your heads, but remember that 
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everythii^ i« possible in war, and that 
vre shall be able, nith the help of God, 
to cope with the arduous task imposed 
upon us.” 

It will be noted that General Stoessel 
alludes to more than one Japanese land- 
ing, and it is a fact that another and im- 
portant disembarkation took place. But 
we may conveniently leave any detailed 
aOusion to this operation to a future 
date. What we have now to deal with 
is the immediate effect of a Japanese 
landing in the Liao-iung Peninsula on 
the position at Port Arthur. We have 
seen that, at an) rate, the Russian 
anthorities are under no illustor- on the 
subject, aiihough some lemporaiy hope- 
fulness maiy hrive been inspired in the 
minds of the Port Arthur g.irrisor. bv 


Colonel SpiridonofiT’s exploit. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that at a ceremonial 
parade at Port Arthur held on ilav 6th, 
General Stoessel, in a speech to those 
present, deHnitely alludes to the “new 
phase the war has taken, wherebv Port 
Arthur is threatened on the land side,” 
and expresses firm confidence in the en- 
durance of the garrison. The soldiers 
and sailers answer the Commandant's 
stirring address with cheers, and this 
seems an appropriate moment at which 
to leave Port Arthur, and to turn to 
the exciting work which, more especiallv 
during the past ten days, has been ac- 
complished first on the Vain, and after- 
wards between the right bank of that 
river and General Kuropatkin's head- 
ouanc-rs. now at Liao-Vang. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ON THE YALU — OPPOSING FORCES — JAPANESE PREPAREDNESS — ^THE RIVER AND ITS ISLANDS 
— THE TWO POSITIONS — PRELIMINARY EFFORTS — THE PASSAGE OP THE YALU. 


A t the close of Chapter XIII. the Rus- 
sians and Japaness were face to face 
on the Yalu, and already some few shots 
had been exchanged by sharpshooters and 
patrols. It was then the beginning of 
the third week in April, and, although 
no great movement was observable, it 
was evident that big events were im- 
minent, and careful preparations were 
being made on both sides of the stream 
for an early and possibly hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

It is impossible to have any proper 
understanding of what is about to take 
place in this interesting vicinity unless 
one makes on effort to obtain at any rate 
an outline idea of the circumstances. It 
is sometimes possible to make a battle 
quite interesting without entering into 
any explanation, save such as can be 
briefly interposed in an exciting n.'irr.i- 
tive. But that is generally out of the 
question nowadays, when large bodies of 
tioops arc concerned, and more espe-ci- 
ally, perhaps, when in the course of the 
proceedings a considerable river has to 
be crossed. The operation about to be 
described occupied in all six days, five 
of which were taken up in what may I'c 
termed preliminary fighting. It is clear 
that even the most thrilling account of 
such a protracted engagement — for it 
really was one engagement, although for 
the purpose of this narrative it will be 
convenient to separate the passage of- the 
Yalu from the resultant battle — would 
become exceedingly obscure, and very 


probably tedious as well, without some 
knowledge of the ground traversed and 
of the units engaged. 

Accordingly, let us commence by mak- 
ing a steady and impartial survey of both 
forces, and then try to lorm a general 
idea of the problem each has to face — 
the one having as its object to cross a 
most troublesome river in the teeth of 
severe opposition, and then to carry a 
difficult and stubbornly defended position; 
the other compelled by various reasons 
to stand on an unwelcome defensive, and 
endeavour to hurl back a numerically 
superior enemy known to be in first-class 
fighting trim, and to be greatly heartened 
by successes already achieved. 

Let us lake the Russians first. During 
the last two weeks in April the Russian 
force on the Yalu appears to have grown 
considerably until it approximates the 
strength of a full-grown Army Corps. 
As a matter of fact, the force was a 
mixed one, consisting of a variety of units 
among which were included the gth, 
loth, nth, I2th, 22nd, 23rd, and 

27th Regiments of East Siberian Infan- 
try', each containing three battalions; one 
battalion of the 24th Regiment; five bat- 
teries of field artillery, each of eight 
guns; a battery of eight machine guns; 
a sapper battalion; and a number of Cos- 
sacks. It is estimated by the Japanese 
that there were altogether some 30,000 
Russians on the right bank of the Yalu, 
but it is doubtful whether more than 
two-thirds of that number, at the 
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very most, took part simultaneously 
in the fig’hting at any one stage. 
The Cossacks, under General Misiit- 
chenko of Chong-ju renown, seem to 
have been operating mostlj- at the mouth 
of the VaJu, where various feints were 
made by the Japanese, doubtless for the 
express purpose of keeping them occu- 
pied. It is also suggested in a thought- 
ful study of the operations by the mili- 
tarj- correspondent of the T imis, to which 
the present writer is indebted for much 
assistance, that several regiments not 
engaged in the final struggle were hold- 
ing points either on the upper reaches of 
the river or on the line of com.munica- 
tions. 

One Russian division, the 3rd, was 
fairly complete, and was under the com- 
mand of General Kashtalinski, a gallant 
and level-headed oflicer who until recently 
had been in command on the Valu, hav- 
ing superseded General Mishtchenko, but 
who himself had just been superseded by 
Genera! Sassulitch commanding the 3rd 
Siberian Army Corps. 

Probably the main difficulty which the 
Russians had still to encounter was that 
of supplies. Even no.oco Russians con- 
sume a good deal of food, and, altiiough 
until now the line of communications 
with Liao- Vang had been quite secure, 
the business of feeding continuously such 
a large force at such a distance from any 
really well-supplied base must have been 
terribly trying. It is important to em- 
phasise this point, as it bears directly 
upon the action of the Russian militarv 
authorities in regard both to the resist- 
ance offered at this point and to the 
subsequent movement in retreat. It maj’ 
never be knowm how great an effort it 
was even to keep 20,000 or 30,000 men 
on the Yaiu during these few' weeks, and 
it is quite certain that the amount of 


positive privation suffered by the Rus- 
sian troops themselves in this dreary in- 
terval will always remain obscure. 

For the rest, the Russians appear to 
have worked as hard, and to have been 
as \ igilant, as circumstances would allow. 
Entrenchments were thrown up and occu- 
pied day in and day out until the con- 
ditions must have been frightfully detri- 
mental to both health and moraU. Tlie 
appearance of some of the soldiers killed 
in the fighting showed that thc-y must 
have li\ed actually in the trenches for 
days, and the marvel is that in such cir- 
cumstances tliey fought as weU as tiiey 
did. For even with British soldiers it has 
been found — the siege of Sevastopol is 
the historic case in point — ^that prolonged 
sojourn in trenches is not the best pre- 
paration for desperate fighting. 

Let us now turn to the Japanese, whom 
we left gradually increasing their forces 
on the south bank of the VaJu until the 
whole of the First .Army, consisting of the 
Guards Division, and the and and 12th 
Divisions, are concentrated in the fourth 
week in April in the vicinity of Wi-ju, 
and to the south-east of that town, ^\'e 
have already seen what difficulties the 
Japanese had to encounter in their march 
northwards, but a touch of graphic colour 
may be borrowed at this point from a 
despatch sent off from the Yalu on .April 
28th by Major MacHugh, the Daily 
Telegraph's special correspondent vrith 
the Japanese Armv-, who says : — 

“ The Japanese troops are now in posi- 
tion. Their march was accomplished in 
the face of terrible difficulties. The roads 
were nearly impassable, but the Japane.se 
succeeded in getting through with their 
transports and guns. I am filled with 
admiration for the excellence of their 
organisation and its smoothness of work- 
ing. 
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“ Between Ping’-Yang and Chong-ju 
the Japanese almost re-made the road. 
Miles of it were repaired, timber being 
used as a foundation across the rice 
fields, and new bridges were built across 
the large rivers. The Japanese engin- 
eers carried out this work with rough 
timber cut from the neighbouring woods, 
and with this material they erected strong 
and durable bridges. 


ations for the crossing of the Yalu that 
a large number of howitzers and other 
heavy guns should be included in their 
aitillery, as it was in ours in South 
Africa. The Japs have clearly studied 
every recent campaign to the fulle.st 
advantage, and, as wdll be seen, their 
precautions in this particular case have 
not been wasted. At the same time it 
will be understood that the transport of 



JAP.\NESE PIONEERS liUILDlNC A BRIDGE: SHOWING FORM OF PONTOON'S. 


“ An enormous army of coolies and 
pack-horses has been employed in carry- 
ing stores to the front. Coolie.s cover 
the roads, both coming and going, like 
ants, each with a weight of 150 lb. on his 
back. Large numbers of small carts, 
drawn by three soldiers each, are also 
employed, and by these means the Jap- 
anese staff have placed an ample supply 
of stores at the front.” 

It is an interesting and immensely im- 
portant feature of the Japanese prepar- 


tiiese large guns must have added most 
seriously to the difficulties of an already 
exhausting march, and it is a matter of 
legitimate speculation, whether, in such 
circumstances, a little of the right kind 
of Cossack raiding would not have proved 
singularly effective. 

Another significant and extraordinarily 
valuable adjunct to the coming operations 
of the Japanese is the pontoon train. 
Most civilians at one time or another have 
seen pontoons, which may be generally 
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described as flat-bottomed punts, con- 
structed of wood and canvas and covered 
in on the top, which are set afloat in a 
stream with beams and planks laid on 
them so as to form a floating bridge. 
The Japanese pontoon is a model of in- 
genuity and efficiency, being 24 feet long 
and 4 feet wide with a buoyancy of 5,500 
lb. “It is divided,” the Times military 
correspondent tells us, “ into two halves, 
each of which can be used as a boat, 
while these again are divisible into three 
sections, two of which form a load for 
a pack animal. Thus roadless and moun- 
tainous country has no terrors for the 
Japanese pontooner, and some of us may 
recall with a shudder those enormous and 
ponderous barges which were dragged 
painfully about the valley of the Tugela 
by long teams of oxen, and may wonder 
what tlte Japanese .Attache thought of the 
art of British war.” 

The supply arrangements of the First 
Army are evidently perfect, and the Com- 
missariat has no difficulty in providing for 
a force probably more than twice as large 
as that which is faring so hardly on the 
opposite bank of the river. Even though 
the surrounding country may not yield 
much in the way of food — for the Rus- 
sians during their previous occupation 
seem to have gutted the villages pretty 
thoroughly — the transports have brought 
ample supplies to Chinnampo, which are 
being stored in great quantities at Ping- 
Yang and thence brougdit up as required 
to Wi-ju. 

The First Army of Japan is, as has 
been mentioned, commanded by General 
Baron Kuroki, an officer of whom Colonel 
Vannovsky, formerly Russian Military 
Attache in Japan, had the presumption to 
saj' recently that much was not to be 
expected, on the ground that the General 
was over sixty years of age. It is true 


that Baron Kuroki is about as old as Lord 
Roberts was when the latter went out to 
South .Africa to give the whole world 
a lesson in strategy and leadership, and 
the Russians will find, as the Boers did, 
that three-score is not nece.ssarily the 
limit of military activity even in these 
days when young generals are as common 
as they were in Napoleon’s .Army. Ku- 
roki is of the school that trusts little to 
chance, although by birth a typical 
Satsuma and, as a natural consequence, 
a man of the highest spirit and courage. 
In the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-1S95 
he was largely engaged at headquarters, 
in conection with mobilisation and other 
Staff matters, until the campaign was 
nearly over, but was given a division in 
time to share in the victory at \A’ei-hai- 
A\'ei. He is now universally regarded as 
“ a first-class fighting man, whose policy 
consists in not hurrying his preparations 
but making everything ready, to the last 
button. When all is in order he strikes, 
and he strikes hard. ” 

The Japanese are evidently burning 
with anxiety to commence the conflict, 
and are confident of victory. These sen- 
timents are reflected in the boldness of 
the scouts, who constantly cross the 
river and even penetrate some distance 
into what is really the Russian position. 
It must be taken into account that, ex- 
cellent as is, in any case, the spirit of 
the Japanese soldiery, it is being notably 
inflamed in the present instance by the 
reports received of the heroic attempts 
made by the Japanese Fleet to bottle up 
the Russian ships in Port Arthur. It is 
probably only by the exercise of the 
severest discipline that the Jap soldiers 
are restricted at this point from dashing 
into emulative exploits of quite an insane 
description, arid it speaks volumes for 
Japanese military system that the First 
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Army was kept so completely in hand as 
it was until the time came to make a call 
upon it. 

And now let us endeavour to form some 
notion of the tract of country over which 
the fighting- is about to take place. This 
is no easy matter, for the Russian posi- 
tion appears to have originally extended 
for about 20 miles, although ultimately it 
became contracted to about 4 miles. 
Moreover, owing to the splitting up of 
the main stream of the Yalu by islands, 
and to the existence of a considerable 
tributary, the Ai river, which plays an 
important part in the fighting, it is only 
by the exercise of care and discrimination 
that confusion can be avoided. 

The first point to remember is that the 
Yalu at Wi-ju is about three miles wide, 
and is divided by two islands into three 
streams, of which the central stream 
alone requires bridging, the other two be- 
ing fordable waist-deep. The island near 
the Russian side is called Cheun-song-do, 
that before \Vi-ju, Kin-tatao. These 
islands consist of low sandy plains only 
a few feet above the water, with very 
little in the way of anything that can 
be used as cover. 

It is rather a pathetic circumstance 
that, throughout the early movements on 
the Yalu, there should still be some 
Koreans living in the islands that lie be- 
tween the opposing forces. These poor 
wretches have dug holes under their 
houses, and into these they crawl hur- 
riedly as soon as the firing begins. It 
■would, perhaps, be dillicult to find the 
doctrine that “there’s no place like 
home ” more quaintly exemplified. 

Two or three miles above Wi-ju the 
river forks like the upper part of a 
capital Y. The stream nearer to the 
Russian position is the Ai tributary, 
which is fordable breast high and has 


a soft bottom. The other stream is the 
Yalu proper, and just above Wi-ju this 
is again split up by an island called 
Kulido ; but higher up, at Sukuchin, 
which is thirteen miles above Wi-ju, it 
runs in a single stream. 

Let us now take the land positions, 
more especially on the Russian side, com- 
mencing wdth the heights overlooking the 
Yalu below' Antuiig, which is clearly 
marked even on small scale maps, and 
lies a little to the west of Wi-ju. 
It should be mentioned that the Yalu, 
after its confluence with the Ai, runs 
almost due south into Korea Bay. The 
capital Y, then, may still be conveniently 
retained as affording a fair general out- 
line on which to dot down the main 
geographical features in question. 

On the left hand of our Y, quite at the 
bottom of the supporting stroke, we may 
place the southern extremity of the Rus- 
sian position. Here, on the heights of 
Antushan and Niang-ning-chin, are 
placed Russian batteries, and there is a 
strong force at Antung, a little higher 
up, about the middle of the supporting 
stroke of the Y. But the main Russian 
position is, as was foreshadowed on 
page 163, Kiu-licn-cheng, which lies on 
rising- ground not far from the river, 
rather to the north-west of Wi-ju, 
and with a considerable command of 
the opposite bank. Between Kiu-lien- 
cheng and Wi-ju, as noted in Chapter 
XIII., there are tw'o sandbanks, one the 
continuation of Cheun-song-do already 
mentioned, and another smaller one. 
Kiu-lien-cheng, or the “ Fort of Nine 
Continuations,” was for a time held by 
the Chinese in 1894, who doubtless 
trusted to its solid masonry battlements 
to deter the Japanese from any attempt 
at attack. But after the Japanese under 
Yamagata had crossed the Yalu, and 
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scaled the walls of Kiu-lien-cheng, they others if it be mentioned here that 

found the place deserted. According- to Kiu-lien-cheng- becomes in Japanese 

the accounts of all the correspondents, Kiu-ren-jo, and in Russian Turent- 

the Russian position along the Yalu, and cheng. 

especially at Kiu-lien-cheng, was any- From Kiu-lien-cheng the main road 
thing but an inviting one, with its frown- runs, as we have seen in Chapter XIII., 

ing hills rendered still more formidable to Mukden through Feng-hwang-chen. 



SKETCH -MAP OF THE BATTLEFIELD OF KID-LIEX -CHENG. 


by miles of entrenchments and numerous .Six or seven milc.s to the west of Kin- 
batteries. But the japane.se ccrtainl)' licn-cheng lies Holimutang, where the 
possessed an important advant.Tge in roads leading to Mukden and Kiu-licn- 

knowing every inch of the ground, and cheng respectively converge, and also one 

in having actually traversed it before running southwards to Antung (which is 
with a view to an attack upon the same also connected by a road along the river 
objective. with Kiu-lien-cheng). 

It may save confusion in cases where To the north of Kiu-lien-cheng, and 

the succeeding narrative is collated with along the right or western bank of the 
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Ai river, runs a long ridge at the south 
of which is Makau, and at the north 
Youshukow. At both these points the 
Russians have batteries, but this, the 
northern extremity, or the 
extreme left, whichever one 
prefers to call it, of the 
Russian position, is inse- 
cure. For the wedge- 
shaped piece of country ly- 
ing in the fork of the cap- 
ital V is still higher. Right 
in the fork is Husaii, or 
Tiger Hill, which is de- 
scribed as being to the Kiu- 
lien-cheng position exactly 
what Hlangwane Hill was 
to Colenso. Northward 
from Hu.san the high 
ground continues to Vu- 
chasan, which is nearly op- 
posite Voushukow. 

M'e have now come 
round by easy slag'cs to the 
right “prong’’ of our Y, 
which, as we h:ive noted 
above, is the stream of 
the Yalu proper, and on 
the left bank of which i.s 
Suku-chin, with \'\’i-ju 
thirteen miles to the south- 
west, and thence the main 
road running to An-ju and Ping-yang. 

The proceedings on both sides of the 
Yalu estuary prior to the Japanese at- 
tempts to force the passage are rather 
interesting, if obscure, and it is evident 
that some very fine work is done at this 
period in the way of reconnaissance. 
Both sides are particularly anxious to 
discover where the enemy’s guns are lo- 
cated, and strenuous efforts are made 
with this end in view. On April 21st 
the Russians make a particularly bold 
feint, crossing the river in four junks 


from the shore near Antung, as if they 
intend to land at Wi-ju. Evidently the 
idea is to make the Japanese reveal their 
artillery positions, but General Kuroki is 
not to be caught napping 
in this fashion. Not a sin- 
gle gun speaks from the 
Japanese bank, but .some 
Japanese infantry wait un- 
til the junks are well in the 
stream and then open a 
brisk fire, killing, it is said, 
sixteen of the enemy. In 
covering the retreat of this 
unfortunate partj% the Rus- 
sians find it necessary to 
use their guns, and thus 
reveal the whereabouts of 
some of their own bat- 
teries. 

The Japanese operation.s 
during the last week of 
.\pril arc singularly secre- 
tive and misleading. .Al- 
though, as has been noted, 
the ground on the Russian 
bank has a considerable 
command over that on the 
Japanese side, the latter 
has numerous small de- 
pressions in which move- 
ments can be made secure 
from Russian observation, and the Japs 
have even gone to the length of erecting 
screens along the roads to conceal the 
passage of troops and material. 

In one important detail the Japanese 
succeed in fooling the Russians very 
cleverly. Opposite \\'i-ju lies, as men- 
tioned above, the long sandy island of 
Kintatao. On this the Japs make a 
great show of activity, collecting here 
a quantity of bridging material as if 
they intended to cross and deliver a direct 
frontal attack on Kiu-lien-cheng. But, 
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before the actual passage is attempted, 
the greater part of this material is care- 
fully removed behind the aforesaid 
screens to a point much further up the 
stream. The amount of ammunition 
which the Russians subsequently waste 
in shelling an imaginary enemy on 
Kintatao island is believed to be con- 
siderable. 

On April 25th a Japanese naval detach- 
ment appears in the mouth of the Yalu. 
The detachment consists of gunboats, 
torpedo-boats, and a flot- 
illa of steam launches un- 
der the command of Rear- 
Admiral Hosoya, and its 
arrival at this interesting 
juncture is pretty clear 
proof that a crossing is 
imminent. Warships of 
large size cannot ascend 
the shallow Yalu, but ves- 
sels of light draught, armed 
with quick-firing guns, may 
be extremely useful not 
only for purposes of actual 
offence, but also as a 
means of decoying away a 
considerable portion of the 
enemy’s forces to the 
coast. .As a matter of 
fact, it is believed that the 
majorit}' of General Misht- 
chenko’.s Cossacks arc kept 
usefully out of the way by 
this means, for in the 
course of the next few days 
there are several references 
to encounters between the 
Japanese steam launches 
and the Russian cavalry — a somewhat 
unusual occurrence in warfare. It seems 
that on arrival at the mouth of the 
river the naval detachment loses no 
time in getting to work, for some of the 


vessels are reported as having ascended 
the river on the 25th, and come under 
the ineffective fire from the enemy’s 
artillery, presumably that posted at 
Xiang-ning-chin, nearly opposite to Yon- 
gampho. Russian cavalry appear in the 
delta of the river, but retire when fired 
upon by the detachment. The following 
day the steam launches are again en- 
gaged, being fired upon by a body of 100 
Cossacks. A Japanese torpedo-boat 
comes into action, and the Cossacks beat 
a retreat, leaving many 
wounded. On the whole, 
Russian experience in this 
connection does not favour 
the theory that a Cossack, 
who at the best of times is 
seldom a good marksman, 
is a suitable antagonist to 
pit against a bluejacket 
working a 6-pounder. 

On April 26lh commences 
the series of operations and 
actions which may be fitly 
described as the “ Passage 
of the A'alu,” and which 
for the purposes of this 
History will be distin- 
guished from the resultant 
and culminating action of 
May 1st, sometimes called 
the “ Rattle of the Yalu,” 
but quite as accurately, and 
more conveniently, desig- 
nated the ‘‘ Rattle of Kiu- 
licn-chcng. ” 

The enemy’s front, as we 
have seen, occupies about 
20 miles at the commence- 
ment of the operations. Against this 
General Kuroki launches three splendid 
divisions, the Imperial Guard, or Guards 
Division, commanded by General Raron 
Hasewaya, which originally occupies, 
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roughly speaking, the centre of the Jap- 
anese position, resting on Wi-ju. The 
Japanese left opposes Antung, and is 
occupied by the 2nd Division, commanded 
by General Nishi. On the Japanese right 
is the 1 2th Division, commanded by Gen- 
eral Inouyc. 

It now becomes necessary to allude to 
the special artillery preparations of the 
Japanese commander. General Kuroki 
understands the value of massed guns, 
and, accordingly, he has placed secretly 
in position to the south-west of Wi-ju 
a force of artillery immensely superior 
to any which the Russians can conceiv- 
ably bring into action at any stage of 
the fight. This artillery is most cleverly 
masked, and, as we shall sec, is not 
used until the fighting for the passage is 
far advanced. Besides at least 24 field- 
guns, there are in position a number of 
howitzers and, it is said, some of the 4-7 
in. naval guns which we ourselves found 
so extremely serviceable in South Africa. 
The batteries are arranged so that a terri- 
bly destructive fire can be brought to bear 
either upon Kiu-lien-cheng itself or upon 
the Russian left flank. 

The first day (April 26th) is occupied 
in preparations for bridge-laying, and the 
work done consists in attacking and dis- 
persing the enemy on the islets and in 
occupying the latter. This duty is en- 
trusted to detachments of the Guards and 
the and Division, which carry it out with 
conspicuous dash and thoroughness. The 
two divisions already commence to bear 
to the right with a view to an eventual 
turning movement, and so we find the 
2nd Division occupying Kintatao Island, 
and the Guards crossing to Kulido (or, 
as it is called in some accounts, Kurito), 
higher up. The 2nd Division meets with 
no opposition and has no casualties, but 
the Guards evidently have some pretty 


stiff fighting, for they have twenty-five 
wounded, and the enemy are seen to carry 
many dead and wounded towards Kiu- 
lien-cheng. During the greater part of 
to-day the Russian artillery fires inter- 
mittently upon Wi-ju, but General 
Kuroki, not caring as yet to reveal the 
positions of his masked batteries, permits 
no reply. 

April 27th and 28th are occupied chiefly 
in an attempt to gain a footing on Husan 
or Tiger Hill, which is held by a portion 
of the 22nd East Siberian Infantry. 
.\fter the Guards have occupied Kulido 
Island in some strength, Husan is sub- 
jected to a searching fire by sharpshooters 
and the enemy evacuate, but subse- 
quently, on the 29th, rcoccupy this im- 
portant position. 

On the 27th, two gun-boats, two tor- 
pedo-boats, and two steamers of Admiral 
Hosoya’s squadron ascend the Yalu and 
silence the Russian artillery at Antushan. 

Thus at no serious risk of incurring 
heavy losses the Japanese arc occupying 
the attention of the enemy along nearly 
twenty miles of front, and all the while 
are concealing the direction which they 
intend their main advance shall take. 
Meanwhile the Russians, of course, are 
not idle, and keep up a pretty steady fire 
upon Wi-ju, but without much effect. 
The reoccupation of Husan by the light 
infantry of the loth and 12th Regiments 
of East Siberian under Staff Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lind appears to be carried out 
with great determination, notwithstand- 
ing the stubborn resistance offered by 
two battalions of the 4th Regiment of 
Guards infantry, with a few cavalry and 
mountain guns, also of the Guards. 
According to the Russian account this 
operation causes the enemy some loss, 
ten dead and twentj’-eight wounded Jap- 
anese being left on the position. 
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On April 29th the main bridging oper- 
ations arc commenced. A portion of the 
12th Division crosses the Yalu at Suku- 
chin and disperses the enemy in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, -while the Jap- 
anese engineers labour incessantly to 
construct bridges adapted for the passage 
of a great force of all arms. The work 
is one not only of terrilic labour but also 
of deadly peril. The water is so fright- 


The night of the 29th closes with a 
tierce artillery duel between some Rus- 
sian guns which have been brought up 
on a sandy neck to the east of Husan 
and the Japanese right. The Russians 
have to-day e\'acuated their last island 
in the river, which has on it a village a 
mile long. Hefore leaving they apply 
petroleum to the wretched huts, and the 
village blazes all night, illuminating, as 
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fully cold that men are repeatedly being 
overcome by numbness and drowned At 
some stages of the operation it is necc.s- 
sary to enter the water in order to la.sh 
the pontoons more securely, and Jap after 
Jap strips and plunges into the icy .stream 
only to be overcome by cramp and perish. 
All the time the bridge is under con- 
struction the builders are under fire, 
for the shrapnel keep on bursting over- 
head from the batteries on the Russian 
left at Makau. While the 12th Division 
is busy at Sukuchin the Guards on Kulido 
are also preparing a bridge to Husan. 


the Daily Chromclc correspondent pic- 
turesquely remarks, the dark-crested 
Manchurian hills for miles. 

liarly in the morning of the 30th the 
bridges at .Sukuchin are completed, and 
the 1 2th Division begins crossing a little 
before eleven. At 10 a.m. the masked 
Japanese batteries have opened a tremen- 
dous lire on Kiu-lien-cheng, and this 
continues until 5 o'clock in the evening, 
the object clearly being to occupy the 
attention of the Russians and prevent 
them from interfering seriously with the 
crossing of the 12th Division. The result 
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of this timely intervention is that, al- 
though there is severe firing on all sides, 
the I2th Division only loses two men 
killed and twenty-five officers and men 
wounded. 

The crossing of the 12th Division and 
its advance towards the AI naturally 
causes a second Russian evacuation of 
Husan, and the withdrawal of the troops 
formerly holding it to the right bank of 
the Ai. 

The 2nd Division follows the 12th 
across the bridges at Sukuchin, leaving, 
apparently, detachments on the islands 
in order to harass the enemy’s ccntrc- 
The pressure on the Russian right is 
kept up by the naval flotilla, which ad- 
vances to the neighbourhood of Antu- 
shan, and fights at close range with 400 
of the enemy’s cavalry and infantry. 


Meanwhile the Guards have completed 
their bridge to Husan, notwithstanding 
heavy interruptions from the Russian 
artillery at Makau. In the evening they, 
too, cross, and thus by nightfall on Satur- 
day, April 30th, General Kuroki has all 
his three divisions across the Yalu proper, 
and within striking distance of the 
enemy’s left. To all intents and pur- 
poses the Russian flank has already been 
turned; the “ Hlangwane Hill ” of the 
position has been captured; the Russians 
even now are a little dubious as to the 
exact movement which will be made 
against them on the morrow; and the 
Japanese have an artillery superiority 
which is already manifest, but which will 
be .still more conspicuous when the crucial 
stage of the forthcoming battle is 
reached. 



STRETCHER BEARERS OF THE JAPANESE 
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I T is daybreak on the morning- of 
Sunday, ilay ist. The mists are 
rising from the river, and a glorious day 
is dawning, when, with a sudden roar, 
the Japanese artillery, in position near 
Wi-ju, burst into terrific action. The 
recesses of the hills opposite arc searched 
with shrapnel, and bursting shells fall 
tliick and fast into the Russian lines. 
Artillery which has been posted by tlie 
Japanese on the islands in the river joins 
in the cannonade, to which the Russian 
reply is weak and fitful. The Russian 
artillery on the hill north-west of Voush- 
ukow, which is a special menace to the 
infantry attack, is silenced, and by 
7 o'clock all is ready for the tremend- 
ous development which is to show once, 
and perhaps for all, whether the Japanese 
Army can hold its own with that of the 
Great White Tsar. 

^f can while, in the bright morning 
light, the three divisions of the Japanese 
First Army have been revealed on the 
left flank of tiie Russian position. To 
the Japanese right is still General Inouvc 
with the i2th Division; the centre is still, 
and will continue to be, occupied by the 
Guards Division; while the and Division, 
although probably at first in rear of the 
Guards, will shortly resume its old place 
on the left. Throughout the vicissitudes 
of this tremendous conflict, Japanese tac- 
tics are as consistent as is Japanese 
strategy, and, indeed, as a trained ob- 
server remarks, the whole battle is a 
model of fine leadership. 


The Russians endeavour to adapt 
themselves to some extent to the circum- 
stances of tlie coming attack, but it is 
doubtful whether even now they realise 
fully the gravity of the situation. Gen- 
eral Kashtalinski, like the able soldier 
that he is, has grasped the fact that the 
left flank of the original position, lor 
which he is specially responsible, has 
been turned, but last night he received 
orders from General Sassulitch to hold 
his ground. .Accordingly he remains 
with three battalions of the 22nd East 
Siberian Regiment watching the fords of 
the .Ai river; the 12th Rifle Regiment is 
on the hills behind, supported by a couple 
of batteries and some machine guns. 

The combatants arc noiv separated by 
the Ai river, and in grim silence the 
Russians in their trenches await the on- 
coming of the attacking Jap infantry. 
It is not difficult to imagine the concen- 
trated yearning to come to bloivs which 
animates almost more particularly the 
defenders in this great engagement. 
For weeks succeeding an inglorious with- 
drawal from Korea they have watched 
the enemy collecting his strength for the 
delivery of a great blow, and now has 
come the supreme moment when the 
weary waiting and privation of this ex- 
hausting time is to come swiftly and 
tragically to an end. What wonder if 
the Russian infantryman g-rips his rifle 
with fierce exultation, and the pride of 
the Russian gunner in his weapon is 
tinged with the lust of blood, as each 
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feels the moments slipping’ away which 
separate him from actual collision -with 
a woll-hatcd foe. 

For the rest the situation, so soon and 
so terribly to be resolved into one alto- 
gether fresh and even more tremendous 
in its consequences, is one of awful 
solemnity. Only a little strip of sand 
and water separate great and repre- 
sentative forces of the West and the Far 
East, and, though the result of contact 
cannot be decisive, the issue must be 
dreadfully significant, not only for Russia 
but, perhaps, for the whole civilised 
world. A dozen complications of almost 
appalling moment hang on the eventual 
success of Russia and Japan in this great 
war, and, while this is but a first serious 
land engagement, possibly of many, the 
utter failure of one or other side to fulfil 
its expectations cannot but have a vitally 
serious bearing upon the future of the 
campaign. To the student with a touch 
of sentiment in his composition an added 
tinge of gravity is lent to the scene 
which unfolds itself this fine Sunday 
morning by the fact that now, for the 
first time, Japan plays the part not only 
of attacker, but of an actual invader. It 
is true that Manchuria is in reality 
Chinese, but for many months past it has 
been recognised by all the world as tem- 
porarily in effective Russian occupation, 
and, when last night the three Japanese 
divisions crossed the Yahi at Husan and 
Sukuchin, tliey invaded, to all political 
intents and purposes, Russian territory 
as surely as they threw down the gaunt- 
let to Russia by sea by their attack on 
Port Arthur now nearly three months 
ago. 

While we are indulging in these grave 
and really edifying reflections the “ ball ” 
— ^to use an old-fashioned military de- 
scription not without a certain quaint 


significancc-r-vvhich has been opened by 
the Japanese artillery, commences in 
deadly earnest. Since 5 o’clock the 
I2th Japanese Division has been deploy- 
ing on a four mile front, a movement 
which is rendered very much easier than 
it might otherwise have proved by tlie 
absence of a pushful force of Russian 
cavalry. Unhampered by any of those 
desperate charges which have sometimes 
told heavily on deploying infantry, the 
i2th Division “ sorts itself out,” and 
advances boldly to the fords of the Ai, 
covered by its own field artillery and by 
the flanking fire of the long range guns 
at Wi-ju. 

Had the advance been taking place 
over solid ground the Division would 
have the appearance of long thin wa>y 
lines presenting a comparatively unsub- 
stantial mark to the defenders’ lii'c. But 
owing, it is suggested, to the necessity 
for closing in upon the practicable fords, 
the Division, or a considerable portion 
of it, reaches the river bank in column. 
Kashtalinski’s infantry arc not slow to 
take advantage of this inviting solidity. 
The Japanese come swinging on with a 
thin protecting fringe of skirmishers, 
when suddenly from the Russian 
trenches, in which until now g-rim silence 
has been preserved, there bur.sts a per- 
fect hurricane of musketry fire. The 
skirmishers drop by scores, the column 
reels, and the Japanese casualties at this 
point come to be numbered in hundreds. 
Still they press on across the stream, the 
men frantic to get at the enemy, the 
more thoughtful of the leaders anxious to 
gain temporary shelter in the ‘‘ dead 
angle ” at the base of the hills ahead. 
As the companies gain the opposite bank 
rapid extension takes place, and the 
smallest hillock of sand is used as a 
screen from which to pour shot after shot 
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into the Russian position. “ Never,” 
says Mr. Donohoe of the Daily Chronicle, 
who watched the action from an emin- 
ence in rear of the Guards Reserves, 
‘‘ even in South Africa, have I seen 
tioops so unprotected exposed to so mur- 
derous a fire.” 

Although in trenches and on the defen- 
sive the Russians are in a hardly less 
enviable position. General Kashtalinski 
reckons that his position is being can- 
nonaded by thirty-six field guns, in addi- 
tion to the enemy’s position artilleiy, and 
it is evident that the defenders are being 
frightfully shaken. At hundreds of 
points the shrapnel screaming overhead 
has hailed down bullets into the trenches, 
and moving stories arc told of the gallan- 
try displayed by the grand Siberian In- 
fantry in these depressing circumstances. 

While the advance of the Japanese 
I2th Division is being kept in check as 
far as possible by two battalions of the 
22nd Siberian Infantry, the 12th Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, which, as noted above, 
has been posted on the hill in the rear, 
now comes forward, co^■cred by the fire 
ol the scanty field artillery and machine 
guns at General Kashtalinski’s disposal, 
and assists to man the trenches. 

While the 12th Japanese Division has 
thus been delivering a fairly direct, if 
very costly, attack upon its objective, llic 
remainder of the Japanese First Army 
has been playing its allotted part with 
no less resolution and success. The 
Guards Division has crossed to the left 
of the 1 2th, and is advancing in the direc- 
tion of Hohmutang, where, as explained 
in the preceding chapter, four roads con- 
verge, and through which the main route 
runs to Feng-hwang-chen and Mukden. 
Here lay the original centre of the Rus- 
sian position held by the 12th Siberian 
Rifles with the nth Regiment in reserve. 


The 2nd Japanese Division crosses in 
rear of the Guards and slips down the 
river side towards .*\ntung, where it is 
believed there is still a considerable force 
of the enemy. Here at the commencement 
of the fighting were the gth and loth 
Regiments of East Siberian Infantry, 
with two batteries constituting the ori- 
ginal Russian right. 

It is now noon, and the position is as 
follows. The Japanese attack extends 
from beyond Youshukow right away to 
Antung, and is being pressed with irre- 
sistible force and tenacity, notwithstand- 
ing the terrible losses suffered by the 
i2th Division at the Ai fords. The 12th 
Division itself has swarmed up the steep 
rocky hillsides in front of it like ants, 
and already on one of the topmost Rus- 
sian parapets a Japanese soldier has un- 
furled the Japanese flag, and the Japan- 
e.se spectators on the walls of An-ju have 
welcomed the glorious sight with shouts 
of “Banzai!” The Russian positions 
on Youshukow and Makau have been 
stormed, and a battalion of the 22nd 
East Siberian Infantry, which was hold- 
ing Kashtalinski’s extreme left, com- 
pletely routed. 

Lower down, the Guards and the 2nd 
Division are driving the original Russian 
right and centre on to its left, while still 
further south the naval flotilla is at work, 
having started up the river at half-past 
nine, and bombarded Antushan and other 
villages along the bank. Never was 
pressure on a long and difficult position 
more skilfully and systematically exer- 
cised, and it is unquestionably to this 
policy of giving the defenders no rest, 
and constantly confusing them by fresh 
attacks in unexpected places, that the 
success of this elaborate operation is 
largely due. But no mere tactical dex- 
terity could have produced such results 
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as are already being gained by the Jap- 
anese, without the exhibition of extra- 
ordinary courage and persistence. The 
frowning hills — heights some of them are 
— are splendidly held, at any rate during 
the earlier phases of the fighting, and it 
is only the sublime ardour of the Japs, 
their reckless indifference to death, and 
the fine leadership of their officers, which 
save them from being hurled back at a 
dozen points in dangerous confusion. 

The 2nd Division, in their advance on 
the left, meet with a painful experience. 
They have mounted a hill commanding 
the Russian line of retreat, when sud- 
denly two shells from their own artillery 
drop among them, falling short, and 
burst. When the smoke lifts, twentv- 
seven dead bodies mark the occurrence 
of one of those unhappy accidents which 
will happen even in the best-regulated 
battles. But Uic Japs, though moment- 
arih- disconcerted, swiftly rally and go 
forward once more. Wherever there arc 
occupied trenches ahead of them they 
dash at these with magnificent clan, and, 
where there is no immediate objective, 
still they move on, knowing that the 
tremendous pressure thev are exercising 
is gradually squeezing the Russians into 
a contracted space, the prelude to a final 
stand or a general retreat. 

The condition of the Russians is be- 
coming more and more critical. Already 
the 1 2th Rifle Regiment has been taken 
from the old centre to strengthen General 
Kashtalinski's position to the left of 
Kiu-iien-cheng, and the General, who 
throughout the action appears to receive 
little consideration from his superior. 
General Sassulitch, is beginning to be 
sorely pressed. Towards noon he ascer- 
tains that, as mentioned above, the bat- 
talion of the 22nd Regiment on his ex- 
Iremc left has been routed by the right 


of the oncoming 12th Japanese Division, 
and that his left flank is thus being 
turned. 

At I o’clock in the afternoon General 
Kashtalinski at last receives a reinforce- 
ment in the shape of two battalions of 
the nth Regiment, and a battery com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Mourav- 
sky. These have been sent by General 
Sassulitch with an intimation that in due 
coarse the 9th and loth Regiments will 
follow from the neighbourhood of An- 
tung, and that, meanwhile, Kashtalinski 
must continue to hold his ground. 

The manifest obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of this heroic task is the fact 
that a Japanese enveloping movement 
has now' commenced, all three divisions- 
closing in gradually on the Russian posi- 
tion near Kiu-iien-cheng. 

Vet Kashtalinski faces the situation 
manfully, and does the best possible with 
the scanty troops at his disposal. See- 
ing that the advanced position occupied 
by the 12th and 22nd Regiments is no- 
longer tenable, he orders the iith Regi- 
ment, which has come to his assistance,, 
to occupy a commanding position in the- 
rear from which they can fire on the- 
cnemy from two sides. He then, under 
cover of this fire, withdraws the 12th and' 
22nd Regiments, and the batteries and 
quick-firing guns which are also in his- 
first position. 

The operation is only carried out w’ith- 
extreme difficulty. The Japanese keep 
pressing forw'ard, and Colonel Mourav- 
sky’s battery, not being able to take up 
a satisfactory position, is severely han- 
dled and loses its commander. The 12th 
Regiment is intercepted by the Japanese 
and has to cut its way through. A com- 
pany' with quick-firing guns loses half its 
men and all its horses, and one of the 
batteries, withdra'W'n from tlie first posi- 
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tion, finds it cannot ascend the steep 
slopes with only half its horses, and so 
returns to its origfinal place and fig-hts 
to the bitter end. 

But the palm for dogged bravery must 
be given to the iith and 12th Regiments, 
which hold out against overwhelming 
numbers until 3 o’clock, when the arrival 
of the loth Regiment from Antung en- 
ables a general withdrawal to be carried 
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position recently occupied several guns 
have been abandoned, but there is ample 
excuse for this in the fact that so many 
of the horses have been killed, and that 
the attack has been pressed home with 
such extraordinary vigour by an over- 
whelming enemy. Apart from thi.^, how- 
ever, there is evidence that the flight was 
a somewhat precipitate one, even Russian 
officers who were taken prisoners admit- 
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out. In the list of casualties furnished 
by General Sassulitch the losses of the 
nth Regiment arc returned at over 200 
killed and over 300 wounded, while the 
I2th Regiment had nearly 300 killed and 
some 400 ■wounded. 

The Russian retreat is, of course, in 
the direction of Feng-hwang-chen, and, 
although both General Sassulitch and 
General Kashtalinski speak warmly of the 
manner in which the morale of the troops 
IS maintained, there is reason to believe 
that much disordcrliness prevails. In the 


ting that the only bodies which retreated 
in order were five or six infantry batta- 
lions and two artillery companies. 

.'Vccording to Chine.se reports a painful 
incident of the retreat takes place near 
Feng-hwang-chen. Some 2,000 infiintry 
posted on a hill near the latter place 
mistake 300 comrades who have been 
limping along sadly from Kiu-lien-cheng 
for the enemy. They open fire upon the 
advancing body, and over 100 are killed 
and wounded before the ghastly mistake 
is discovered. 
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At Hohmutang, about 7 o’clock in the 
evening, a final Russian stand is made, 
and of this a more detailed account is 
given by the Times correspondent in a 
despatch from Antung than is at first 
forthcoming with regard to any other 


treat. These two bodies, accompanied 
by mountain guns, hurried right and left 
respectively of the main road, the reserve 
of the remaining division following more 
leisurely along the road itself. 

“ Fearful of losing the fray, the flank- 
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stage of the engagement. It appears 
that no sooner was the capture of the 
position at Kiu-lien-cheng assured than 
the Japanese brought up the reserves of 
two of the attacking Divisions, and sent 
them after the retreating Russians in 
the hope of cutting off the enemy’s re- 


ing bodies in their haste outstripped their 
guns, and, after advancing parallel to the 
road until abreast of the retiring enemy, 
suddenly closed in, completely surprising 
the Russians, who were forced to take up 
a defensive position at Hohmutang, six 
miles from Kiu-lien-cheng. 



v''’ 
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“ The bod)' pursuing’ in the rear quick- 
ened its movements, and all three simul- 
taneously engaged the Russians. A des- 
perate fight ensued, the Russians at short 
range using their guns with deadly 
effect. The Japanese greatly outnum- 
bered their opponents and inflicted terri- 
ble losses with their rifle fire. Without 
guns the Japanese might well have re- 
tired and waited for support, but the 
men, jealous of the laurels earned by 
their comrades earlier in the day, were 
wild to get at the enemy. \\'Ith loud 
cheers all three bodies with bayonets 
fixed charged the Russian position in 
almost solid masses. Such impetuosity, 
backed by superior numbers, could not 
be withstood, and the Ru-ssians hoisted 
the white flag in token of surrender. 

“ With the Russians were co guns, ail 
of which fell into the hands of the Jap- 
anese; 20 officers were taken prisoners, 
and 400 men, more than half of these 
being wounded. The Japanese estimated 
their own casualties in this short fight 
at 300. The Russians must have lost 
treble that number.'’ 

According to the Japanese official ac- 
counts there were 5 Japanese officers and 
160 men killed in the battle, and 29 
officers and 666 men wounded; total 
860. The heaviest loss was incurred by 
the 2nd Division, which had i officer and 
84 men killed, and 318 wounded. 

Of Russian dead bodies the Japs actu- 
ally buried 1,362, and they received 
nearly 300 wounded into their hospitals. 
Tn addition to the wounded, 20 officers 
and 138 men were taken prisoners, and, 
as trophies of the fight, 28 guns remained 
in the hands of the victors. It must be 
appreciatively recorded that the Russian 
dead were buried with military honours, 
that the wounded were treated with ex- 
treme tenderness, and that their swords 


were returned to the Russian oflScers on 
the latter giving their parole. 

The total losses of the Russians must 
have been considerably in excess of the 
above figures. It is said that some yco 
wounded were carried info Feng-hwang- 
chen, and altogether the casualties may 
well have numbered nearly 3,000. 

On the night of May ist the Japanese 
bivouacked in and round Kiu-lien-cheng. 
It is a painful circumstance that during 
the night bands of Chinese should have 
wandered over the battlefield stripping 
the dead of their clothes and accoutre- 
ments, but the Japanese, worn out by 
their hard day’s fighting, are hardly lo 
be blamed for not foreseeing and prevent- 
ing this shameful outrage. On learning 
next morning that it had occurred they 
were greatly incensed, and, after offering 
rewards for the apprehen.sion of the 
guilty Chinese, established a system of 
patrols, which should effectually prevent 
the, recurrence of such abominable prac- 
tices. 

So ends the Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng, 
and, before we proceed to follow the 
operations which form a sequel to it, it 
seems desirable to examine briefly from 
various standpoints the actual course of 
this remarkable engagement. 

The first point that presents itself is 
the Russian attempt to minimise the im- 
portance of the battle by representing it 
merely as the result of a wish to lure the 
Japanese on into Manchurian territory. 
To this view the cold logic of sub.sequcnt 
events may oppose sufficient objection, 
but in any case it is obvious that tlie 
military commander -who seeks to lure 
on an enemy at the cost of two or three 
thousand casualties and nearly tliirty 
guns is a strategist of very doubtful 
order. 

The simple fact of the case seems to 
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he that, orig-inally, the intention was to 
lure the Japanese on, and that, with this 
end in view, the plan was not to IV^lil 
any serious action on the Vain, but to 
withdraw skiirullV) and cither meet the 
enemy at the Motien-ling' Pass, or await 
him at Liao-yang'. This plan was, how- 
ever, changed, and at the last moment 
General Sassulitch, an Army Corps Com- 
mander, was placed in charge of the posi- 
tion, and every effort made to strengthen 
it. While the Russian operations were 
yet in a state of transition the Japanese 
attacked, and General Sassulitch, very 
possibly against the wislics of General 
Kuropatkin, fought a defensive action 
against an immensely superior enemy, 
and neither supported his subordinate. 
General Kashtalinski, properly, nor made 
adcciuate arrangements whereby an or- 
derly retirement could be effected. 

There is no question that the Russians 
were sadly hampered, and a good deal 
confused, by the japanc.se plan of att.ack. 
Until the latter tvas fully developed, they 
seemed to anticipate that an attempt 
would still be made to cross the Yalu 
opposite Wi-ju, and not until it was too 
late to save the situation did they change 
front in order to meet the main attack 
from the Ai river. A more stubborn re- 
tention of Tiger Hill, a strong opposition 
to the crossing at Sukuchin , and a dearer 
appreciation of the value of the positions 
at Makau and Youshukow, might have 
produced different results; but it is hardly 
fair to the Russian Army to speak too 
confidently on thc.se points. For one 
thing, they were entirely outclassed in the 
matter of artillery, and there is no doubt 
that the Japanese naval flotilla was of the 
greatest use to the attack by keeping 
Cossacks and infantry occupied on what 
was first the Russian right, and after- 
wards the Russian rear, which might 
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ha\c been employed to much better pur- 
pose on the other side of Kiu-lien-cheng. 

Of the Japanese strategy and t.aclics 
throughout it is impossible to speak in 
terms of exaggerated admiration. In all 
the preparations for the actual lighting 
(ieneral Kuroki displayed a master mind, 
and although it is possible that the plan 
of the attack in outline had been arranged 
at lokio, there must have been many 
details for the conception as well as the 
execution of \\hich the military genius 
of the Commander of Japan's First .Army 
was solely responsible. To the profes- 
sional critic two questionable points pre- 
sent themselves : the Iiuddling of the 12th 
Divi.sion at the .\i ford, tind the ptis.sagc 
of the end Division iilong the bank of the 
river in ord<T to “ sweep up ” the Ru.s- 
sinns supposed to be in force at .Antung. 
The former has tilrcady been partially ex- 
plained by the possible necessity for elo.s- 
ing in at the fords, but the process in- 
volved hcitvy loss, and it may be doubted 
whether the Japanese anticiptifcd quite 
such a warm reception as they received at 
this point from Kashtalinski’s entrenched 
infantrv and machine guns. 

The enveloping movement, in further- 
ance of which tlic and Division proceeded 
tow.-o'ds .\ntung, was finely conceived, 
and the end possibly justified the means. 
But it is an interesting speculation 
whether still better and more decisive 
results could not have been attained by 
prolonging the line of envelopment to the 
right, instead of to tite left, tlius making 
a much wider flanking movement without 
wasting so many troops in frontal 
attacks. Had the Russian left been 
completely enveloped probably the whole 
of the defence would have been disor- 
ganised and anything approaching a re- 
tirement rendered practically impossible. 

It is cxtremelv difficult at the time of 
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writing to estimate with were ever at one time engaged in the 

any accuracy the num- actual fighting. One estimate places the 

her of soldiers engaged number of Russians who fought at Kiu- 

lien-chcng as low as 9,000, the distribu- 
tion being 2,000 west of Antung, 2,000 at 


in this momentous con- 
flict. As mentioned in 
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the preceding chapter, it was estimated 
by the Japanese that during the last 
week in April there were 30,000 Russian 
troops on the Yalu, but it is doubtful 
whether more than two-thirds of these 


Antung, and 5,000 at Kiu-lien-cheng. 
On the other hand, five distinct regiments 
of infantry arc mentioned in the Russian 
despatches, in addition to artillery, and 
it is hardly conceivable that these would 
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have in the field less than, on an average, 
2,500 or 3,000 men apiece. 

Whatever the Russian force may have 
been, it, or a part of it, fought a very 
gallant fight again.st tremendous odds, 
numerical and otherwise. The Japanese 
Division ordinarily contains some 15,000 
men, and in war it sometimes is swollen 
by the addition of a reserve brigade. 
General Kuroki must therefore have had 
45,000 men, and may have had 60,000 or 
even more under his orders on this event- 
ful Sunday. 

Hut of far greater importance than 
considerations of strategy, tactics, or 
arithmetic in this connection is, of cour.se, 
the moral effect of Japan’s victory over 
a Russian force strongly posted and de- 
liberately accepting battle. In future 
there can be no question of reckoning 
.soldiers of the Mikado as inferior to those 
of the Tsar. They meet on even terms, 
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e\cn if the Japanese have not already 
secured a moral predominance which may 
stand them in good stead. Had they 
merely turned the Russians out by weight 
of numbers the effect upon the minds of 
dispassionate observers would have been 
considerable. But that they should have 
inHicled upon the enemy such a serious, 
such a shattering defeat is one of those 
things which no amount of Russian 
optimism or feigned indifference will ex- 
plain away. Sunday, May ist, 1904, the 
dat' when Kuroki beat the Russians on 
the Valu, is something far more than a 
glorious date for the .Army of Japan. It 
marks the opening of the eyes of Europe 
to an altogether fresh view of the 
struggle in the Ear East, and there are 
those who, looking ahead, may even feel 
a premonition that here, perhaps, is dimly- 
indicated a great future crisis in the whole 
world's historv. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AFTER THE BATTLE — THE PROBLEM OF PURSUTT — SCENES ON THE BATTLEFIELD — THE 

.ADVANCE — A DET.ACHED BRIG.ADE — A DIFFICCLT COUNTRY C.APTURE OF FENG- 

HIVANG-CHENG ^.A LENGTHY H.ALT. 


T he situation after the Battle of 
Kiu-iien-cheng seems at first sight, 
no doubt, extremely simple. One army 
in retreat, another flushed with victory 
and with its mobility unimpaired — what 
could be more natural than that the 
latter should follow swiftly on the heels 
of the former, and endeavour to deal it 
further blows while it is still “ on the 
trot” ? Such things are possible, such 
things have happened in warfare before. 
Why should they not happen now, and 
the Japanese crown their brilliant success 
on the Yalu by added, and alrno.-^t equally 
profitable, engagements with a partially 
demoralised enemv? 

But fighting is never, perhaps, a more 
complicated business thrm it sometimes 
is on the morrow of a big fight. 
commander may be yearning to follow 
up an advantage to the very uttermost, 
may know that, if he does not do so, 
he will be classed with dozens of leaders 
who have won but poor names in history 
because they have not planted blow upon 
blow, and have been content witli single 
and indecisive triumphs. But he mav be 
held back by considerations of first-class 
importance, considerations which mav 
rot dawn upon his home critics, or even 
upon his immediate subordinates, for 
months, and may even then be imper- 
fectly understood. On the whole, it 
may be said that there are few more 
doubtful positions, in nine cases out of 
ten, than that of a general who, having 


won a considerable victory, can neither 
stay where he is, nor feel that by a 
vigorous and brief pursuit he can convert 
his success into a decisive triumph. 

That is the position of General Kuroki, 
commanding the First Army of Japan, 
after the passage of the Valu and the 
Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng. He has inflict- 
ed upon the enemy a defeat of extra- 
ordinary significance, one from the moral 
effects of which, at any rate, they will 
not recover perhaps for years. But there 
is, of course, no finality about an engage- 
ment with a mere fraction of tlie enemy's 
forces, and to remain on the ground won 
would be merely to throw into the fire 
such advantage as has already been 
gained. On the other hand. General 
Kurok: knows perfectly well that any 
pursuit of the retreating Russians must 
be a very restricted performance, in the 
execution of whicii he may conceivably, 
througli no fault of his own, lose some 
ot the credit he has acquired by battle 
tactics of a ven,- high order. 

Let us first take a glance at the topo- 
graphical situation in which the Japanese 
commander finds himself. He is now 
on the direct road to Liao-yang, which 
lie.s about ico miles, as the crow flies, 
almost due north-west from Kiu-lien- 
cheng. At Liao-yang is General Kuro- 
patkin with probably not less than 80,000 
men under his direct control. To the 
north of Liao-yang runs the railway to 
Mukden, where .Admiral .Alexeieff has his 
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vicereg^al headquarters, and to the north 
of Mukden again, also connected with it 
by railway, is Harbin. Westward from 
Harbin stretches the Siberian line to 
St. Petersburg. At the very outset, 
then, Kuroki is face to face with the 
tremendous fact that in turning the 
Russians out of Kiii-lien-cheng he has 
merely passed the fringe of an immense 
sea of warlike possibilities, and that ex- 
traordinary caution is necessary in 
making henceforth every forward step. 
Incidentally the Japanese have had a 
taste of Russian fighting quality in the 
gallant stand made by the nth and 
I2th Regiments, and, though it has 
been found that the entrenchments at 
K.iu-lien-cheng were wretchedly construc- 
ted, it is admitted that the positions 
were well chosen. With an enemy 
capable of stubborn and skilful resistance 
there are points of the country to be 
covered in the coming advance which 
even the leader of such a fine and en- 
thusiastic army as Kiiroki's may well 
view with some misgiving. 

Again, in such a movement as is now 
about to be undertaken, the Japanese are 
seriously handicapped by the poor quality 
of their horseflesh. We have seen what 
care was taken during the passag’c of the 
Valu to keep the Cossacks drawn away 
from the main fighting area, and it mav' 
be not unfairly surmised that this would 
not h.nve been done had the mounts of 
the Japanese cavalry enabled them to 
meet their opponents in this respect on 
even terms. When the 12th Division 
was landed at Chemulpo it was particu- 
larly noted by the Times Correspondent 
that the cavalry and transport horses 
were not good enough to do the work 
expected of them. They came from 
Southern Japan, and had none of the 
well-known stamina and qualities of the 


hardy Mongolian ponies, nor were they 
to be compared with the superior horses 
from the Xorth of Japan. Here we have 
another serious impediment to pursuit 
on the orthodox lines, as, for example, 
when Ziethen’s dragoons thundered after 
the broken French on the night of 
Waterloo. 

But by far the most serious considera- 
tion which General Kuroki has to take 
into account at this interesting and 
deeph' important juncture is the fact that 
he is only to a very limited extent his 
own master. He is something very 
much more, of course, than a mere pawn 
in the game, but, none the less, he has 
little controlling influence except as re- 
gards the, comparatively speaking, minor 
movements of his own three divisions. 
In Tokio there is a little council of big- 
brained men to whom the Army which 
has just carried the Russian position at 
Kiu-lien-cheng by assault is but one of 
at least three armies. All the latter may 
soon be in motion, and their combined 
operations again must be largely de- 
pendent upon the success of the Fleet. 
The magnitude of the War in the Far 
East begins to be realised when once it 
becomes necessary to “ think in armies,” 
instead of merely reckoning by divisions 
and brigades. Further, the most im- 
patient of us will be inclined to admit 
that even generals who do not do exactly 
what we, with a mere map before us, 
think they ought to with 50,000 or 60,000 
troops, may be pardoned for obeying the 
behests of those who may soon have 
200,000 soldiers, besides a powerful 
X^avy, disposed on their great war-game 
area. 

Having thus attempted to define the 
restrictions which hamper Kuroki at the 
close of the fighting before Kiu-lien- 
cheng, let us turn to w'hat he can do. 
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and doas do, with vigour and success. there are probably few after such a hard 
About forty miles, as the crow flies, from day’s fighting, should be able from the 
Kiu-lien-cheng lies Fcng-hwang-cheng, heights this side of the river to see some- 
which, as noted in Chapter XIII., has thing at least of the ground over which 
been used by the Russians as a sort of the day’s struggle took place. The Yalu 
advanced base for the Yalu operations, almost laps the feet of Kiu-lien-cheng 
On this the Russians retreated after their village, and its confluence with the /\i 
last stand at Hohmutang, and, as far as should be dimly discernible. Well as- 
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this, it is permissible to General Kuroki .sured may we be tli:it those Ai fords will 
to pursue as smartly as he can. Beyond remain photographed on the minds of 
Feng-hwang-cheng a new situation will every Jap soldier who a few hours ago 
present itself, with which we shall deal faced the Avithcring hail of Rus.sian bul- 
in due course. lets at that point, and who now- looks 

But before w'e leave the battlefield of dowm on the sandy banks bathed in 
Kiu-lien-cheng let us attempt to conjure moonlight that is wholly peaceful, 
up a scene which must have a singular, There are no dead bodies now in evi- 
if somewhat lurid, interest for the imagi- dence at this fateful spot. Burial parties 
native reader. It is a moonlit night, have been busily at work, and tho.se Avho 
and the wakeful Japanese, of whom perished in that costly passage are now 
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lying- decently interred, and not without 
touching- memorial to their reckless 
bravery. “ Last night after the battle,” 
writes iNfr. McKenzie, the brilliant Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Hail, ‘‘ I wit- 
nessed a weary soldier who had gathered 
some neat bunches of violets from the 
fields placing them over each of his fallen 
comrades’ graves.” Kor are the enemy- 
forgotten. Many of their dead are being 
buried already with every mark of re- 
spect and honourable recognition of their 
stubborn courage. There arc, as noted 
in the last chapter, ghouls abroad in the 
foul shape of wandering Chinese scoun- 
drels, who are busy rilling the bodies of 
the hated Russians, but this can only' 
be in the trenches and parts of the 
battlefield remote from watchful eyes, for 
whom in general the scene is one of 
strange tranquillity. 

The Japs who bore the brunt of the 
day’s fighting are bivouacking upon the 
ground they have won. They arc 
warmly clad, but have latterly discarded 
the second greatcoat — a blanket coat 
with fur collar — v.illi which they were 
specially provided for the advance from 
the south during the cold weather. Such 
an extra burden, in addition to a rather 
elaborate kit, in which even a toothbrush 
is included, would have been a heavy 
handicap in the work of the past day, 
and will be quite as gladly dispensed 
with in the stiff marching to come. As 
for sleep, that conics soundly enough to 
the unwounded, and has to be struggled 
manfully against by those whose turn it 
is for “ sentry-go.” For, be the victory' 
ever so complete, be the enemy ever so 
remote, the force that bivouacs on the 
battlefield must mount its guards and 
post its sentries with just the same 
rigorous exactitude as in quarters. 

In the ficld-ho.spitals there is a pain- 


fully' subdued hum of business as the 
wounded of both sides are dealt with by 
the skilful Japanese surgeons, whose ten- 
derness excites the grateful admiration 
of the Riissi.ans coming under their 
friendly hands. The Japanese won an 
enviable reputation for their army 
hospital arrangements in the war with 
China, and this reputation they arc 
finely maintaining now. The most 
modern appliances and the greatest 
scientific ability are available even in 
such sun-oundings as these for the 
alleviation of the ghastly sufferings 
which fighting, however refined and up- 
to-date, brings in its gloomy train. A 
Russian doctor is among the prisoners, 
and he subsequently speaks with the 
warmest admiration, coupled perhaps 
with some mental comparisons, of tlie 
extraordinary perfection to which the 
Japanese have brought the “ merciful 
accessories ” of cruel war. 

In the quarters of all the generals there 
is also some degree of activity, for 
reports have to be received, orders is- 
sued, and arrangements made for the 
continuance of the advance. The three 
divisions are, of course, widely sepa- 
rated, but it may be safely- assumed that 
some at least of the higher commanders 
have managed to meet and exchange 
congratulations on the result of the 
day’s fighting. For General Kuroki 
there is much hard work immediately to 
be done. Last night, from Wi-ju, he 
telegraphed to Tokio, with which he is 
in communication presumably by way of 
Seoul, to the effect that he intended to 
assault at dawn. To-night, his message 
is a much longer and even more signifi- 
cant one. He will already have tele- 
graphed some details of the fighting, but 
the last stand of the Russians at 
Hohmutang does not take place till 
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seven o’clock in the evening, and the 
heavy casualty list at this point is rather 
a sad appendix to the previous record. 
But we may take it that before he re- 
tires to his well-earned rest on this 
memorable night, the fine old Satsuma 
has not only cabled through a terse 
summary of the whole day’s proceed- 
ings, but has received very possibly a 
few words of acknowledgment of his 


tion of his victory at Kiii-lien-cheng, had 
detached a mixed brigade under Major- 
General Sasaki, whichi marching east- 
ward, had crossed the Yalu at Chang- 
f;cng, some thirty-five miles north-east 
of Wi-ju, and had commenced to move 
on Fcng-hwang-cheng by a mountain 
road. An allusion has already been 
made to the fondness of the Japanese, 
and more especially of their great strate- 
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fine performance and expressive of his 
Imperial Master’s warm commendation 
of the exertions of himself and his brave 
army. 

The morning of May and finds the 
First Army of Japan moving steadily, if 
somewhat slowly, after the retreating 
Russians. Its pace may perhaps be 
regulated by a circumstance of which 
little notice was taken at the lime ex- 
cept in a telegram from the Tokio Cor- 
respondent of the Times. It appears that 
on April 20 General Kuroki, in anticipa- 


gist, Ficld-Marsal Vamagata, for con- 
verging columns. It may well be that 
after the battle of Kiu-lien-cheng General 
Kuroki desired to give full effect to the 
movement of the column under General 
Sas.aki, and, possibly learning that it was 
being delayed by the extremely difficult 
nature of the country through which it 
was working, steadied his own advance. 
At any rate, not until May 3rd do we 
hear even of the Japane.se .scouts ns 
having compassed more than twenty 
miles from Kiu-lien-cheng. On the day 
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in question the Japanese cavalry had a 
sharp encounter with a Cossack patrol 
at Fangf-hen-chengf, which lies about half- 
way between Kiu-lien-chcng and heng- 
hwang-cheng, and, driving them back, 
pursued them for several miles. 

The road at this point is rather in- 
teresting as a study in topography. It 
runs between two rang'es, one about 

3.000 feet high to the north — this is the 
Feng-hwang range — and another about 

2.000 feet high, which runs up to the 
Yalu and ends at right angles with the 
mountains wliich skirt the right bank of 
that river. The two ranges along the 
road from Kiu-lien-cheng to F eng-hwang- 
cheng are mostly about 2, coo yards 
apart, but come closer together at Kau- 
li-mon, “ The Door of Korea,” where 
formerly there began a strip of unin- 
habited land forming the frontier between 
China and Korea. From Kau-li-mon the 
road declines gradually towards the 
west, but at the west end of the Feng- 
hwang range it turns towards the north 
and takes the wayfarer quickly into Fcng- 
hwang-cheng. (Sec map on p. 247.) 

It was confidently expected that the 
Russians would make a vigorous stand 
at Kau-li-mon, and for a time they evi- 
dently intended to do so. Earthworks 
were thrown up on the hills north and 
south of the village, and reinforcements, 
including artillery, were brought up from 
h'eng-hwang-cheng. But either a panic 
had set in, or reports had arrived of the 
gradual advance of General Sasaki’s 
brigade, or General Kuropatkin had de- 
termined that there should be no serious 
fighting until he himself could supervise 
the Russian operations. For wc hear of 
no opposition at Kau-li-mon, and on May 
6th the capture of Feng-hwang-cheng 
itself takes place without difficulty. The 
first entry is made by General Sasaki’s 


brigade, which may well be congratu- 
lated on such a brilliant termination to 
what must have been a terribly exhaust- 
ing march. 

The Russians burn some of their am- 
munition before evacuating Feng-hwang- 
cheng, but in an official report furnished 
by General Kuroki it is stated that 357 
shells for mountain guns, i8S,ooo rounds 
of rifle ammunition, 1,720 coats, and 

40,000 loaves of bread, besides other 
supplies, tools, and telegraph stores, fall 
into the hands of the victorious Japanese. 

The arri\ al of the Japanese at Feng- 
hwang-cheng is a matter of great im- 
portance, apart from the moral effect of 
the Russian retirement, and the sub- 
stanti.al character of the booty. Feng- 
hwang - cheng is the junction of three 
roads, with two of which — one coming 
from Liao-yang, the other running to 
Kiu-lien-cheng and Antung on the Valu 
— we have already made acquaintance 
in the course of this narrative. The 
third road runs to the west for some forty 
miles to Siu-ycn in the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula. It is expedient to take note of 
Siu-ycn, from which a road runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Hai-cheng, 
while another road to the south-east 
terminates at Takushan, in Korea Bay. 

What follows during the next fortnight 
is extremely interesting from a military 
point of view, but it is not easy to make 
it attractive to the lay reader. The 
operations of the Japanese, moreover, 
are shrouded in a certain obscurity which 
may never be completely dispelled, even 
by the publication of detailed official re- 
ports. .\t the same time an attempt 
may be made to convey a general idea 
of a situation which, as foreshadowed 
at the commencement of this chapter, is 
an altogether fresh one, so far as the 
First Army of Japan is concerned. 
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The first point to be noticed is the fact 
that the main bodies of both the Russian 
and Japanese forces are now separated 
bv quite an inconsiderable interval. The 
distance between the headquarters of 
General Kuropatkin and General Kuroki 
is about eigfhU’ miles, or about as far as 
it is from London to Southampton. Of 
course, in neither case are the armies 
bunched up in crowded masses round the 
General’s headquarters, and it is in the 
extent of the line occupied by the two 
forces, and in the direction which the 
lines take, that much of the interest of 
the present situation lies. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to gfive 
these data with complete accuracy; but 
it may be reckoned rou;>hly that the 
Russian front extends from Hai-chentf, 
which lies about forty miles south-west 
of Liao-yang-, to the Motien-ling' Pass, 
which is some thirty-five miles south-east 
of Liao-yang on the road to Feng-hwang- 
cheng. This brings the actual distance 
between even Fcng-hwang-cheng and the 
left of the Russian position down to 
about forty-five miles. But the Japanese 
line is also an extended one, running 
.south-west and north-east from Feng- 
hwang-cheng, and here, too. there are 
troops considerably in advance of the 
General's headquarters. As a matter of 
fact, it is reported on May 19th that a 
Japanese advanced division is in touch 
with the enemy near the IMolicn-ling 
Pass, where a considerable force of Cos- 
sacks has its headquarters. 

Before this contact is established, how- 
ever, a good deal of work is done on both 
side.s, and not a little desultory fighting 
takes place. The weather has become 
much warmer, and, although the country 
is difiicult by reason of the recent rains, 
both opponents are in excellent condi- 
tion, and capable of covering distances 


which would be deemed a heavy pull 
upon many European troops, at any rate 
in peace manoeuvres. Both sides work 
hard to strengthen their positions with 
earthworks, and there is every indication 
that each regards the other with consider- 
able respect. 

It is already sufficiently obvious that 
General Kuroki was fully' justified in not 
dashing in headlong pursuit of the Rus- 
sians after the Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng. 
Such a course might have provoked a 
scries of stubborn stands like that at 
Hohmutang, which would have cost the 
Japanese dear and produced little real 
advantage. But, by' pressing on 
steadily, with General Sasaki's brigade 
converging on Feng-hwang-cheng from 
the right, Kuroki has secured a new 
position at no loss, and is now within 
striking distance of the main Russian 
.Army. But he cannot strike as yet, ex- 
cept at a risk which he is far too level- 
headed to take, even if he were given a 
free hand by the controlling council at 
Tokio. He may have as many as Go, 000 
troops with him, but General Kuropat- 
kin has more, and is, moreover, in a 
position the strength of which is known 
to the Japanese by their experience in 
the war with China. The Motien-ling 
Pass is one of those awkward places 
which a few men armed with machine 
guns can defend against an army, and, 
as through this the main road to Liao- 
yang runs, there is no safe course open 
to General Kuroki except a great turning 
movement, carried out either by a force 
detached from his own army, or by one 
of the two other armies which Japan has 
available for the purpose. 

Accordingly, General Kuroki, although 
at first he seems by the Russian reports 
to be advancing from Feng-hwang- 
cheng, does not trouble himself lor the 
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present to do more than establish con- 
tact with the enemy, and declines alto- 
gether to be drawn by Russian taunts as 
to his “ apparent indecision ” into any- 
thing like a forward mo^■e. For some 
three weeks after the capture of Feng- 
hwang-cheng the principal work of the 
First Army consists in throwing up 
earthworks, .deliberate extensions of the 
line occupied, and reconnaissancc.s, 
chiefly in the direction of the iMoticn- 
ling, in the course of which a fair num- 
ber of casualties occur on both sides. 

The Russians are not less cautious. 
It might be supposed that tlencral Kuro- 
patkin, seeing before him an army nu- 
merically a good deal inferior to his own, 
would advance boldly against it, and seek 
to destroy it, as has been done before 
in several historical instances by generals 
operating on what are known as “in- 
terior lines.’’ It is sometimes the best 
of policy, when one anticipates the de- 
scent upon one’s position of two forces 
individually inferior, but collectively su- 
perior, to one’s own, to issue forth and 
attack the two opponents in detail. 
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Whether this course would be the best 
that General Kuropatkin could follow in 
this case, it is impossible to judge until 
much more material is available. The 
main point, however, as far as this nar- 
rative is concerned, is that the Russians 
do not attack, but merely allow' their 
Co.s.sacks to buzz about the enemy’s front 
and even to harass his rear and com- 
munications. The Cossacks are ex- 
tremely well handled at this juncture by 
General .Mishlchcnko, and it is very 
po-ssible that their di.scoveries have much 
to do with Kuropalkin’s resolution to 
continue on the defensive unlil a further 
development of the Japanese plan of cam- 
paign on land takes place. Whatever 
may be the exact slate of the case, the 
fact remains that the last week in IMay 
finds the armies of Kuropatkin and 
Kuroki still facing one another in the 
region between Liao-yang and Feng- 
hwang-cheng, none but minor engage- 
ments between patrols having taken 
place, and no disposition h.aving been 
.shown on cither side to hasten the next 
development of an ominous situation. 



Photo: Comsponiients of the Chailcs Vihan Trmliiiff Co., Ud., London and Paris. 
GENERAL KUROPATKIN BEING RECEIVED, UPON ARRIVAL AT THE FRONT, 
BY GENERALS RENXENKAMPP AND GREKOFF. 




CHAPTER XXL 
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I T M-ill be remembered tliat in Chap- 
ter XVII. mention M'as made of the 
landinar on ilay 5th of a Japanei:e force 
near Pi-tFu-wo, on the east coast of the 
Liao-tunj;- Peninsula, and that in General 
Stoessel's Order to the Port Arthur g^ar- 
rison, quoted on page aig, there is an 
allusion to another landing in the vicinitv 
of Kin-cliau Bay. It has already been 
hinted that these landings presage a Yer\' 
important development. It mav now be 
clearly stated that here we have the first 
indication of Japan's movement to the 
front of her Second Army under the com- 
mand of General Oku. 


army has not come direct from 
Japan. .As a matter of fact, it has been 
lying in re.adiness at Chinnampo, in the 
estuary of the Ta-tung River, and it is 
not put on board for its second trip until 
May 3rd or 4th. The existence of the 
Second -Army has been clear for some 
time, but there can be few who have 
guessed its precise whereabouts at the 
end of April, although the actual revela- 
tion is not at all surprising. It may be 
surmised that something in the nature 
of a very elaborate precaution is indica- 
ted here. If tlie First Armj’ had sus- 
tained a reverse on the Yalu, or had even 
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failed in the attempt to turn the Russians 
out of Kiu-lien-cheng, it would mani- 
festly have been extraordinarily con- 
venient to be able to reinforce it with, 
at any rate, a portion of the Second 
Army, which could readily have been 
moved up from Chinnampo by way of 
Ping’-yangf. 

Assuming a moderately successful pas- 
sage of the Yalu, the original Japanese 
idea is said to have been a landing of 
the Second Army nj masse in Korea Bay 
at Taku-shan. But the victory at Kiu- 
lien-cheng was more complete than had 
been anticipated, and consequently a 
change took place in the Japanese plan. 
Evidently the moment is thought to be 
a propitious one for the isolation of 
Port .Arthur, and it is believed that this 
can now be carried out by the three 
Divisions of the Japanese Second Army, 
leaving other troops to be landed at 
Taku-shan as originally arranged. 

.Accordingly, on May 3rd, Chinnampo 
secs sign.s of extensive preparations for a 
move on liie part of the eighty odd trans- 
ports which are crowding; the estuary. 
For some lime past the most careful 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
the leakage of information regarding the 
Japanese movements. Chinnampo has 
been placed under martial law, and no 
one has been allowed to leave the town 
or enter, an ordinance which, however, 
three Europeans succeed in evading by 
putting off in a junk and making for 
Chemulpo. 

The .Second .Armv is cvidcnllv at full 
strength, with reserve brigades, for it is 
estimated to number 70,000 men. These 
are crowded on to the vessels, as a 
Reuter’s Correspondent says, like rats, 
no fewer than 3,800 being put on board 
one ship. Every deck is so packed that 
it is impossible for the men to take any 


exercise, and the majority cannot even 
get fresh air. But not a grumbling word 
is heard. The First Army in its march 
northwards was stimulated by the news 
of the Xavy’s exploits; for the Second 
Army there is the added incentive of 
anxiety to emulate the glorious deeds 
of the Guards, and of the 2nd and 12th 
Divisions before Kiu-lien-cheng. 

The Second Army of Japan consists of 
the ist Provisional Division, the home 
headquarters of which is at Tokio, the 
5rd Division from Nagoya, and the 4th 
Division from Osaka. 

We have already seen how, on May 
5th, the Japanese landed near Pi-tsu-wo, 
.sending a detachment to that place to 
destroy, it afterwards appears, the tele- 
graph line, and another detachment 
across the peninsula to Pu-lan-tien, to 
cat the railway. The damage to the 
railway is at first inconclusive, and, as 
noted in Chapter X\TI., a Russian train 
is taken through to Port Arthur over the 
repaired line by Colonel Spiridonoff, the 
Japanese retiring temporarily from Pu- 
lan-tien. But they return quickly, and 
by May 13th the railway and telegraph 
have been cut in various places, and to 
the north-east of Pu-lan-tien the line has 
been torn up for some miles. By the 
middle of May, then. Port Arthur is as 
completely isolated as was Ladysmith, 
and with far less chance of relief, since 
General Kuropatkin at Liao-yang, who 
alone could render assistance, is being 
something more than “ contained ” by 
General Kuroki. 

.Almost simultaneously with the land- 
ing at Pi-tsu-wo another disembarkation 
takes place in Kin-chau Bay. On May 
i6th, after a number of minor skirmishes, 
a warm engagement takes place between 
the Japanese and a Russian force sent 
out from Port Arthur and Dalny on what 
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is virtually a sortie. The casualties on before Kai-chau or, as it is sometimes 
both sides appear to be about 150, but called, Kai-ping', which lies about twenty 
the Japanese being evidently in greatly miles south-east of Xiu-chwang. There 
superior strength, drive the three Rus- are shore defences here and a small Rus- 
sian regiments sent against them south- sian garrison, upon which the warships 
wards, and take possession of a line of open fire, silencing the batteries and 



COSSACKS COLLECTING bULLOCKS FOR THK GARRISON AT NIU-CIIWANG. 


hills extending four miles, and lying a causing the troops to retreat. A Japan- 
mile and a half to the north of Kin-cliau. cse force lands, and proceeds to 'I'a-shi- 

The latter is thus partially dominated, chao (the “ City of the Big Stone 

and the Japanese lines are now only some Bridge ”), which lies at the junction of 
forty miles from Port Arthur. the Manchurian Railway tvith the line 

On the same day as the engagement to Yingkow (the port of Niu-chwang). 

near Kin-chau, a fleet of Japanese trans- Here the Japs destroy four miles of rail- 
ports, accompanied by warships, appears way, and then re-embark from Kai-chau. 
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As may be imag-incd, this proceedings 
causes some sensation in. Xiu-chwang, 
the Jiuropcan inhabitants of which con- 
fidently anticipate that the Japanese will 
forthwith advance and occupy the town. 
The Russian garrison retires, but, when 
it becomes known that the Japanese have 
re-embarked, they gradually return and 
re-occupy the place in some force. A 
correspondent at Xiu-chwang during this 
period describes the Russian ollicers as 
quite bewildered and disheartened, and 
unable to form lasting plans. Some of 
them, after bidding touching farewells, 
return in a few hours with their personal 
baggage, and proceed as if nothing had 
happened. A mile south of Xiu-chwang 
entrenchments arc commenced by the 
troops, but are almost immediately aban- 
doned. The General commanding, Kon- 
dratovitch, is praised for the firmness 
and rectitude of his civil administration, 
but it is believed that the higher authori- 
ties at Mukden arc responsible for the 
vacillation displayed in handling the 
Niu-chwang garrison. 

The exact meaning of this sudden 
descent upon Kai-chau is not very clear, 
but it is surmised that the landing was 
merely a feint to cover other operations. 
Another suggestion of perhaps greater 
weight is that this is merely a prelude 
to a more important development, in 
which a genuine occupation of Niu- 
chwang and a forward movement upon 
Liao-yang will be included. Be this as 
it may, the incident serves to keep Xiu- 
chwang in evidence, and to remind us 
of its strategical importance both as re- 
gards Liao-yang and Mukden, and with 
more remote reference to Port Arthur. 
For, although the main line from Muk- 
den to Port Arthur does not pass through 
Niu-chwang (the port of which, as noted 
above, is fed by a branch line from 


Ta-shi-chao), the town is on the main 
road, and main roads usually increase 
in importance when railway communica- 
tions have been badly damaged. 

On .May 19th yet another landing takes 
place at Taku-shan, in Korea Bay, under 
the protection of a squadron commanded 
by the Admiral Hosoya, who so ably 
conducted the naval operations in the 
Vahi preparatory to, and during, the 
Battle of Kill - lien - cheng. Admiral 
Hosoya begins by bombarding the coast, 
along which it is probable that there arc 
assembled a few Russian troops detached 
from the Russian right, and sent forw-ard 
from Hai-cheng through Siu-yen. There 
is no serious opposition, and a force of 
bluejackets is rapidly landed and the 
Japanese flag raised on a commanding 
position. The disembarkation then pro- 
ceeds in the usual clockwork fashion, and 
in this case it is evident that the Japs 
have come to stay. For on the follow- 
ing evening a brisk little engagement 
takes place seven miles north of Taku- 
shan, which is clear evidence that in this 
landing there is no mere feint, nor that 
only a reconnaissance in force is intended. 

It is about 7 p.m. wdien a sotnia of 
Cossacks is observed by a force of 
Japanese infantry to be wmrking in the 
direction of Taku-shan, evidently with the 
intention of obtaining what information 
it can with reference to yesterday’s dis- 
embarkation. The Cossacks must be ad- 
vancing somewhat incautiously, for the 
nimble Japanese manage to work round 
to their rear and surround them. In 
such a case cavalry have very little 
chance, except by cutting their way 
through the enemy and trusting to their 
horses’ heels. Apparently the Cossacks 
think at first of offering a resistance. 
But the ring round them is complete, 
and, before they succeed in getting away 
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in the direction of Siu-yen, they have left 
an officer and nine men dead on the field, 
and two officers and four men in the 
hands of the enemy. The incident is not 
magnificent even from the Japanese 
standpoint, but it can well be imagined 
that, for infantry who have only just been 
landed, and who have seen no previous 
service, it is a great encouragement to 
have thus at the outset inflicted a sharp 
blow at the enemy’s cavalry, with, as it 
appears, the loss of one man only. 

Owing to the secrecy with which the 
Japanese ha^e veiled the composition of 
the forces which ha-\ c been disembarked 
at various points of the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula and at Taku-shan, it is impossible 
to define the early movements of the 
Second .Army much more fully and 
clearly than has been done in the fore- 
going succinct narrative. But what has 
been said will at least give a fair idea of 
the manner in which the Japanese arc 
gradually effecting a double object, that 
of isolating Port .\rlhur, !ind of support- 
ing a lulure forward movement upon the 
heart of the Russian position. 

With regard to the isolation of Port 
Arthur, that is practically complete, so' far 
as immediate investment is concerned. 
The railway is broken up betond hope 
of early repair, and a line is being 
drawn across the narrow neck of land 


between Kin-chau Bay and Talien Bay, 
a line which the Japanese are fortifying 
strongly, and arming with quick-firing 
guns as a protection against a deter- 
mined sortie by the garrison. Strategi- 
cally speaking, the isolation is even now 
not complete, for it is conceivable that 
a Russian force could be, at this eleventh 
hour, detached from Liao-yang and sent 
down into Liao-tung Peninsula with the 
object of getting the Japanese at Kin- 
chau between two fires. But there are 
practical objections to any such bold 
movement, and in any case we may 
shortly see this one doubtful feature in 
the Japanese position remedied. 

Already, with only two armies indica- 
ted, the Japanese have not only crossed 
the Valu and cut off the land communica- 
tions between Port Arthur and Liao-yang, 
but are beginning to threaten Kuropatkin 
from another quarter, perhaps from two 
other quarters, besides from the line 
which runs north-east and south-west 
from Feng - hwang - cheng. There is 
added pressure yet to come, but the 
time has not yet arrived to indicate its 
nature and source. Let us leave the prin- 
cipal land operations at this interesting 
point, and revert first to A’ladivostok and 
Korea, and afterwards to a survey of 
the work of the Japanese Fleet, more 
especially in the vicinity of Port Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XXri, 

KOKEA AND VLADIVOSTOK — ^INTERESTING POSSIBILITIES — COSSACKS ATTACK AN-JU — A 

WARM RECEPTION — FURTHER RAIDING VLADIVOSTOK RE-VISITED — LOSS OF THE 

BOGATVR — ^ARRIVAL OF ADMIRAL SKRVDLOFF. 


W HAT may be termed the intei'ludes 
of war are often extremely in- 
teresting, and sometimes, too, highl}' in- 
structive, because they seldom fail either 
to have a direct bearing upon the results 
of a campaign or to illustrate and ex- 
plain its progress. In such an extended 
conflict as that between Russia and Japan 
there are necessarily a great many “ in- 
terludes ” which cannot be examined 
in a narrative of this sort -without rather 
obscuring the main story; but there arc 
some -which may well be recorded, more 
especially, in this instance, those in con- 
nection with Vladivostok and Korea. 

Hitherto the part taken by these two 
sections of the area included in the 
theatre of war has not been very impres- 
sive in point of downright warlike 
episodes. Off Chemulpo we have seen 
a naval action of a sort, that in which 
the V aryag and Korieiz were sunk; we 
have witnessed important disembarka- 
tions, and a steady march of a large 
bod)' of troops northwards to the Yalu; 
and we have had to record a brisk little 
engagement at Chong-ju. But not until 
the opposite bank of the Yalu was 
reached, and Manchuria entered, was 
there any fighting on an extensive scale. 
Nor is it likely that for some consider- 
able time to come, if ever, will Korea 
again be the scene of important collisions 
between the Russian and Japanese 
forces. Still, it is quite impossible to 
understand this war properly without 


keeping Korea in view, not only as one 
of the two original “ bones of conten- 
tion,” but also as the source of a curious 
variety of dramatic possibilities. With 
out attempting to force comparisons, 
Korea is to those who are following the 
Russo-Japanese War rather like whaf 
Natal was after the relief of Ladysmith 
to those who were interested in the 
course of events in South Africa. 

Similarly, \']aclii oslok has not hitherto 
been surrounded by any of the same 
sensational actualities as have enlivened 
the existence of Port Arthur. It has 
been bombarded, it has been pinched in 
the matter of supplies, and it has sent 
forth a squadron which, in the course 
of two or three cruises, has sunk some 
merchantmen and a transport. But, in- 
glorious as its record has been, doubt- 
ful as it is whether it will for some time 
to come witness any more thrilling de- 
velopments, Vladivostok must not be 
neglected, any more than Korea, as a 
place to be periodically ” brought up to 
date ” in the minds of those who arc 
trying to realise the War as a whole, 
and not as a jumble of scattered episodes. 

Giving precedence to Korea, to which 
we bade an revoir on the evening of 
April 30th, when General Kuroki's army 
crossed the Yalu in order to turn the 
Russians out of Kiu-licn-cheng, we find 
ourselves on May loth at An-ju, be- 
tween forty and fifty miles north of Ping- 
yang, the position of which may be 
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picturesquely realised from the graphic 
map given on page 139. Here there 
is a little Japanese garrison of about 200 
infantry, doubtless bemoaning their hard 
luck in being left behind, while their 
comrades have been winning glory on 
the Yalu, and are now coming into actual 
touch with the enemy between the 
Motien-ling Pass and Feng-hwang-cheng. 

An-ju possesses what might by a bold 
stretch of imagination be called a fort, 
but is really only an old-fashioned sort 
of castle, with walls which even moun- 
tain artillery would soon reduce to dust. 
Still these walls are fairly high, and the 
stones of which they arc constructed are 
of good size, affording moderate protec- 
tion for infantry against musketry fire. 

Japanese military discipline is strict, 
so even thus far in rear of General 
Kuroki's advance such posts as arc 
being held exhibit no slackness on the 
part of their garrisons. There is, more- 
over, a definite inducement to alertness 
in the fact that the conduct of the 
Koreans of late has given some trouble, 
more especially as regards the destruc- 
tion of the telegraph wires which carry 
messages between Kuroki's arm3' and 
Seoul. Again, there have been various 
reports that Cossacks arc commencing 
to raid into Korea by way of harassing 
the lines of communication. 

On the morning of May loth, we may 
picture a Jap sentr\- looking out from 
the castellated walls of .An-ju, and 
seeing in the distance a little blur on the 
horizon gradua’Jy materialise into a 
group of horsemen. He gives the 
alarm, the officers of the garrison mount 
the walls and scrutinise the oncoming 
body with their glasses, and it is quickly 
discovered that here is unquestionably a 
force of Cossacks some hundreds strong, 
who, from the dispositions they are 


making, are evidently “ bent on busi- 
ness." The garrison is at once fallen 
in, told off to various points in the walls, 
and arrangements made for the supply 
of reserve ammunition. No thought of 
surrender enters anj- mind, but, as a 
measure of ordinary precaution, a mes- 
sage is despatched north and south to 
the nearest posts stating the circum- 
stances, and suggesting the despatch of 
reinforcements. For it is clear that 
there arc other objects to be usefully 
attained besides a stubborn defence of 
-Vn-ju. The Cossacks must be given, if 
possible, a sharp lesson, and, though 
the glory may be greater if the small 
garrison can win the coming fight un- 
aided, the Japs are far too sensible to 
leave more than they can help to chance. 

Let us now travel over to the attackers 
whose presence before An-ju this fine 
May morning needs some explanation. 
The exact strength of the force appears 
doubtful, but it is said to be the greater 
part of a flying column consisting of 
6co Trans-Baikal and 100 Ussuri Cos- 
sacks which a fortnight ago started from 
Liao-yang, and has been marching at the 
rate of over twentj’-five miles a da_v. 

The despatch of this raiding column 
from Liao-yang is indeed a bold stroke 
on General Kuropatkin’s part, and one 
which he may have regretted when the 
news of the Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng ar- 
rived. For it is a f.nct that these Cos- 
sacks who h.ave arrived before An-ju on 
the morning of May loth arc in total 
ignorance of the battle, and arc conse- 
quently but ill-prepared for the sort of 
reception thej' are about to encounter. 
Had the results of the passage of the 
A'alu been known at Liao-3'ang before 
the column started, the latter would 
doubtless have been warned to approach 
very cautiously posts known to be held 
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by infantry among; whom a proportion 
of marksmen were certain to be found. 
Further, the whole idea of the column 
is based upon a misconception. It 
imag'ines that by attacking' An-ju it is 
striking at the real lines of communica- 
tion between Kuroki’s army and its base. 
But, although Ping-yang must con- 
tinue to be a base of a sort, and of a 
very important sort, Kuroki’s advanced 
base, since the Battle of Kiu-licn-chcng, 
has been shifted to Antung, to which 
supplies can readily be brought by sea. 
To the lay mind the mistake may not 
seem serious, but in a military sense 
such errors as that which underlies this 
foolish attack on An-ju afford a very 
grave example of the risk of sending 
out raiding columns “ in the air,” t.e. 
without any means of either reinforcing 
them or keeping them posted in the 
course of events. 

It is said that the Cossacks before 
An-ju number some 500, but that half of 
them are not in any mood for fighting. 
Provisions are beginning" to run very 
short, and an ill-fed force which has 
ridden some 350 miles through a diffi- 
cult country in less than a fortnight, may 
well require a little pulling together. 
However, the ollicers insist, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the column 
settles itself down to ” make it warm ” 
for the Japanese garrison. 

It is very soon evident that, as at 
Chong-ju, the Cossacks have their work 
cut out for them, and the “ vcllow- 
skins ” are going to give a good deal 
more trouble than was at fir.st antici- 
pated. From the quaint old walls of 
the castle the bullets come whistling, 
not only independently, but in ugly and 
well-directed volleys, which effectually 
bar any attempt to carry the place by 
a bold swoop. Moreover, the walls arc, 


as has been said, fairly high, and 
against such obstacles cavalry without 
artillery arc of small account. Still, the 
Cossacks are probably aware that they 
are in superior force, for they continue 
the fight, notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of them have been killed and 
wounded, and that at least one officer 
has been picked off by the Japanese 
sharpshooters. 

Towards evening a reinforcement of 
Japanese soldiers comes from the direc- 
tion of Ping-yang, and in the morning 
further help arrives from both north and 
south, and the Cossacks retire hastily 
eastward, carrying their wounded with 
them, and leaving no fewer than sixty- 
three of their number killed on the field. 
The Japanese casualties are officially 
stated to have been four killed and six 
wounded. 

The Cossacks continue raiding in 
Korea, but they appear to have had 
quite enough of the western parts, and 
bear off to the north-c.ast, evidently with 
the intention of joining hands with other 
Cossacks who have been operating in 
the Ham-yeng-do province, and have 
even approached to within fort)" miles 
of Gen-san. On May 19th some 300 
of them attacked Ham-ycng, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Kan-kow, where there 
is a “ castle ” occupied at the date 
mentioned by some 300 Korean troops. 
The attack, which was made at seven 
o’clock in the evening, was evident!)" not 
intended very seriously, and resolved 
itself into a mere interchange of shots, 
resulting in the death of one Korean 
soldier and the retirement of the Rus- 
sians towards the north-west. But the 
incident is interesting as showing Rus- 
sian activity in this quarter, and may 
also serve the useful purpose of estab- 
lishing a connection in the present nar- 
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rative between Korea and Vladivostok, 
to which we are about to transfer our 
attention. 

For it is clear that these last Cossacks 
who have been operating in the north- 
east of the Hermit Kingdom have no 
connection with the main body of the 
Russian forces under Kuropatkin at 
Liao-yang, but have been detached from 
a command which has its centre in or 
near Vladivostok. It has already been 
explained in Chapter XVI. that in the 
region between Vladivostok and the 
Tumen River, which forms the north- 
east boundary of Korea, there are nu- 
merous Cossack villages, and it is now 
becoming clearer that in this quarter ai‘e 
collected a large number of Russian 
troops, whose subsequent movements 
will require to be very attentively 
watched. 

Thus working northward we come once 
again to Vladivostok, M-hich at the be- 
ginning of May is probably unconscious 
of a new danger with which it is about 
to be menaced. This is the establish- 
ment by the Japanese of a fresh naval 
base at Port Lazareff, which lies on the 
northern side of the bay at the southern 
extremity of which Gen-san is situated. 
This base will assist the Japanese 
greatly in maintaining the constant 
watch upon Vladivostok which is ab- 
solutely necessary in view of the con- 
tinued existence of the Vladivostok 
squadron. Port Lazareff appears ad- 
mirably chosen for the purpose in view, 
and, as the entrance is protected by 
mines, little fear is entertained of any 
descent from Vladivostok by Admiral 
Jessen and his four big cruisers. 

Evidently the intermittent appearance 
of Japanese torpedo-craft, coupled it 
may be with the news of the Rti.s.sian 
reverse at Kiu-lien-cheng, is getting 
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gradually on the nerves of the Vladi- 
vostok authorities. For about the 
middle of May a fresh order is issued 
by the Commandant, General Vorognetz, 
directing the withdrawal of the civilian 
residents, w'ho forthwith betake them- 
selves beyond the Amur River. A casual 
indication of the prevailing scarcity is 
furnished by the unusual appearance of 
the Vladivostok daily paper, the Oriental 
Courier. This organ is now reduced to 
half its former size, and, as the supplies 
of prinling paper have given out, thin 
grey packing paper has to be used, a 
humiliating resort for the leading paper 
of the “ SoA'ereign City of the East ” ! 

But ^'ladivostok has other troubles 
besides panicky proclamations and an 
ill-printed newspaper. .Admiral Jessen 
has lately been making a so-called 
“ sortie ” with his squadron, and in one 
of the very thick fogs wdiich are of 
such frequent occurrence in the Sea of 
Japan a Russian ship runs ashore out- 
side Vladivostok. This is the cruiser 
Bogaiyr, one of the newest vessels in 
the Russian Navy. For a time the 
magnitude of the disaster is not under- 
stood in Europe, or is minimised by 
olTicials anxious to believe that there will 
be no dilliculty in rescuing the vessel. 

The Bogalyr is a big protected cruiser 
completed in igoe by the Vulcan Com- 
pany at Stettin, who secured the con- 
tract in competition with French and 
American shipbuilders, and she is similar 
in armament and tonnage to the unfor- 
tunate T'rtrit/i;'. She is the fastest of a 
group of eight vessels of the Valhvh.i 
class, and can steam tw'cnty-four knots. 
Her di.splacemcnt is some 6,700 tons, 
and she carries twelve 6-in., tw^elve 
3-in., and ten smaller guns, and repre- 
.sents an expenditure of at least half a 
million sterling. 
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The hopes at first entertained of 
saving the Bogalyr prove groundless, and 
eventuallj' Admiral Jessen decides upon 
blowing her up to avoid any chance of 
her falling into, the hands of the enemy, 
who, with superior appliances, and in the 
security afforded by their supremacy at 
sea, might succeed in making some use 
of the vessel or of her machinery. The 
guns are removed, and there is no loss 
of life, but the blow is a heavj' one to 
the only mobile squadron which Russia 
now possesses in the Far East. 

At this juncture Admiral Skrydloft' 
arrives to take charge of the Russian 
naval forces in the Pacific. It is a pain- 
ful circum.stance that his advent at the 
front, like his appointment, should fol- 
low on a naval disaster, and there is a 
special irony in recalling his former de- 


sign of dividing his attentions between 
Port Arthur and \’ladivostok. The Ad- 
miral has not made any undue haste to 
take up his duties, for the fourth week 
in May has now commenced, and Port 
.Arthur has for some days been suffi- 
ciently isolated to preclude any chance 
of an entry by rail or road. Admiral 
Skrydloff has sug.gested to .Admiral 
.Alexeieff that he should be permitted to 
attempt to land at Port Arthur in a 
Chine.se vessel, but the A'iceroy not un- 
naturally declines to .sanction any such 
wild-goose project. 

Whether in consequence of this refusal 
or otherwise, there is said to be con- 
siderable friction between the two 
authorities, and it is even reported that 
Alexeiefif declines to receive Skrydloff at 
Mukden. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BREAKING-m= OF DALNY — EXPLODED HOPES — ‘‘ SWEEPING ” FOR MINES — A TORPEDO- 
BOAT LOST — A CRUISER ALSO— STILL FURTHER LOSS — SINKING OF THK f/.trSC/SE ASD 
YOSHim — A GOOD NA\’AL RECORD — BELEAGUERED PORT ARTHUR. 


O N May 12th k Is reported at St. 

Petcrsburjr that Admiral Alexeicff 
has notified to the Tsar the de.struction 
by the Russians themselves of the docks 
and piers at Dalny. Later telegrams 
indicate that the whole port of Dalny 
has been destroyed, and, naturally, the 
news creates a considerable sensation 
throughout the eivilised world. Even- 
tually it is discovered that the self-in- 
flicted damage is not so great as was 
originally reported, the attempts to blow 
up the docks not having proved success- 
ful. But the iron pier running out into 
Talien Bay has been wrecked, and 
various launches, steamers, and engineer- 
ing works have been blown to atoms. 


Further, a number of civilian residents, 
both Ku.ssian and Chinese, are put on 
board junks on wliich they make the best 
of their way to Chifu. 

It appears that this wholesale sacrifice 
of what has cost the Russians during the 
past few years some millions of roubles 
is not the outcome of any sudden counsel 
of despair, but has for .some time been 
contemplated in view of the complete 
i.sohition of Port .\iThur by land as well 
as by sea. The idea is tliat any scheme 
of defence which would include Dalny 
would cither absorb an immense num- 
ber of men and guns, or weaken the 
chances of successful resistance by dis- 
tributing a comparatively small force 
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over a number of points. Accordingly 
it has been resolved gradually to bring 
in all the troops in Kwang-tung, which 
is the southern extremity of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, into the circle of the 
Port Arthur defences, and in the mean- 
time to render it difficult for the Japan- 
ese to use Dalny hereafter as a ready- 
made base of operations against the 
great southern stronghold. 

Although there is ample military justi- 
fication for this measure, its adoption 
must be terribly distasteful to Russia, 
which has made tremendous efforts to 
convert Dalny into a great commercial 
emporium, the complement of Port 
.'Yrthur, and a sort of apology for the 
latter’s existence. While Port Arthur 
was to be the pivot of Russia’s warlike 
defence of its policy of annexation, 
Dalny, a score of miles to the south- 
east, was to be an advertisement of her 
anxiety to spread civilisation and to 
foster trade. From the Daily Telegraph 
a short but striking extract may be 
quoted, showing what use Russia made 
of her acquisition of Talicn Bay on the 
same “ lease ” as that on which she se- 
cured possession of Port Arthur ; — 

“ Other nations might have thrown 
this sheet of water open, and left a town 
to be evolved in the old slow way. Not 
so Russia. She sent business experts, 
and engineers to survey the site and 
prepare plans, and, hey presto ! a con- 
tract had been signed with a contractor 
to construct, complete in every detail, 
a seaport town at the end of the 
great Siberian line. It was stated that 
it was intended to spend ;^ 5 , 000,000 
on this one project, and although 
labour was cheap it does not ap- 
pear that this figure v/as excessive, in 
view of the many-sided character of the 
task of creating an entrepot for Man- 


churia. , Dalny was the foundation-stone 
of Russia’s commercial regime in the 
Far East. Amid a series of barren 
hills, the shores of the bay shallow and 
shelving, Russia set to work. The mud 
was to be dredged away to give more 
deep water space, docks excavated, ware- 
houses and shops built, a great railway 
depot created at one point on the long, 
artificially-retained sea-front, spacious 
boulevards and wide macadamised streets 
made, a large hotel with every comfort 
erected, shady gardens planted, and 
away from the hum and bustle and tarry 
smells of the great commercial settle- 
ment plans were prepared for a model 
suburb. Dalny, in fact, was to be the 
Garden City of the Far East, a place 
in which it would be a profit and a joy 
to live. 

“ With lightning rapidity the town, 
with all its adjuncts, began to grow; 
great tracts of land were reclaimed from 
the sea; a miniature mountain was cut 
off; dredging operations were taken in 
hand, not of the petty character seen at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, but by the 
square mile; and almost before the world 
was conscious of what was happening, 
Dalny existed.” 

It would seem that Russia had not been 
conspicuously successful in attracting a 
resident population to Dalny, as she had 
to that other astonishing product of her 
Far Eastern policy, Harbin. But she 
is very patient, and might ultimately 
have succeeded fully in realising her 
magnificent project but for her fatuous 
inability to understand Japan. As it is, 
a mass of confident hopes, a host of 
proud ambitions, and, perhaps, some 
few really philanthropic aspirations, are 
blown to dust in the explosions which 
take place ” by order ” at Dalny in the- 
second week of May. 
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This indication of the Russian inten- 
tion presently to abandon Dalny is fol- 
lowed by a smart demonstration of a 
very different sort of policy on the part 
of the Japanese. Realising", doubtless, 
the desirableness of obtaining" a foothold 
on this side of the Peninsula, as well as 
in Kincliau Bay on the west coast, they 
undertake with characteristic thoroug"h- 
ness the difficult and d.ang-erous task of 
sweeping one or two of the inlets in the 
neighbourhood of Dalny clear of the 
mines with which they are known to be 
studded. As a commencement Kerr Bay, 
which lies to the north-cast of Talicn- 
w"an or Dalny Bay, and has a good and 
sheltered anchorage, is selected for this 
operation. 

Early in the morning of May 12th 
Rear-Admiral Kataok:i arrives in Kerr 
Bay in command of the Third Squadron, 
consisting of the armoured cruiser 
Niss/iiii, the cruisers lisukushima and 
Miyako, and the and, 6th, 12th, 20th, 
and 2 1 St torpedo-boat flotillas. The 
cruisers arc detached with orders to 
make a “ demonstrative bombardment ” 
against the land batteries, while the tor- 
pedo-boats are engaged in “sweeping” 
the bay and taking sounding.s. 

The work proceeds steadily, the 
cruisers finding no difficulty in silencing 
the land defences, doubtless owing to the 
withdrawal of the heavier guns to Port 
Arthur. The Miyako is fortunate in dis- 
covering a Russian guard post, held, it 
is estimated, by ten companies, among 
which the cruiser drops a few shells with 
dramatic results. While reconnoitring 
on the west shore of Kerr Bay two of 
the torpedo-boats discover a telegraph 
line, and Lieutenant Hotta lands with 
four bluejackets, scales the heights un- 
der the protection of the ships’ guns, 
and destroys it. The soundings arc 


completed by three o’clock in the after- 
noon, but the “ sweeping ” operations 
are not concluded until six, and are ac- 
companied bj' a sad accident. 

Three Russian mines are discovered 
and successfully destroyed. But a fourth 
explodes prematurely under Torpedo- 
boat Ko. 48, and cuts her in two. Boats 
from the squadron hurry to the rescue, 
and seven w"ounded are picked up, but 
as many more are found to have been 
killed. 

The blow is not a very serious one 
to japan, which is particularly well sup- 
plied with torpedo-boats, and can manu- 
facture these craft in her ow"n yards. 
But Torpedo-boat .Vo. 4S is the first war- 
ship wdiich the Japanese have lost in the 
war, and the old adage that misfortunes 
never come singly is about to be verified 
in their case with painful distinctness. 

On May 14th the sca-sw"ceping opera- 
tion was resumed under cover of Admiral 
Kalaoka’s cruisers. Some resistance 
w"as offered by the Russians, who had 
constructed a temporary battery on the 
promontory between Kerr Bay and 
Talion-wan, bringing six field guns into 
action witli which to harass the Japanese 
torpedo-boats. The squadron shelled 
the earthworks protecting this battery, 
but the gunners stubbornly maintained 
their position, and must have caused the 
torpedo - boats no little annoyance. 
These, however, defying the constant 
fire, toiled on steadily, and discovered 
and destroyed five mines. The work 
for the day had been suspended when 
the Miy^iko struck a mine which had not 
been detected. It blew" up under her 
port quarter, and in tw"cnty-two minutes 
she sank, two sailors being killed and 
six wounded. 

The Miyako, although classed as a 
cruiser, was not much more than a dcs- 
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patch-boat^ being- a small vessel of i,'8oo 
tons, -with a speed of twenty knots. She 
had a peace complement of about 220 
men, and it is a striking instance of the 
varying deadliness of mines, that of this 
considerable crew only two should have 
been killed, while the loss of Torpedo- 
boat No. 48 should have occasioned three 
times as many fatalities. The differ- 
ence is to be attributed to the part of 
the vessel under which the mine ex- 
ploded, Between the two minutes in 
which — to take another example — the 
Petropavlovsk — -whose sinking was ac- 
celerated by other explosions — went 
clown, and the twenty-two minutes 
which the Miyako took to settle into her 
grave, there is an interval which may 
mean the saving of many scores of men 
who would otherwise be drowned be- 
tween decks, or scalded to death by es- 
caping .steam. 

It is t)-pical of the dogged persistence 
of the Japanese character that, notwith- 
standing this second and more serious 
loss, the work of removing the mines 
from Kerr Bay should have been steadily 
prosecuted on the following day. Eight 
more mines were destroyed in spile of 
continued “interruptions” — to use Ad- 
miral Kataoka’s own phrase — caused by 
the enemy’s battery, to which two or 
three field guns had been added. 

“ There are many more mines left,” 
says the Admiral, “ and the work of des- 
troying them will be continued.” 

The streak of ill-luck which has 
marked the mine-clearing operations in 
Kerr Bay fades into insignificance when 
coriipared with the disastrous record of 
Sunday, May 15th. On this morning 
three Japanese battleships and several 
cruisers are manoeuvring near Port 
Arthur, presumably with the intention of 
either making a bombardment, or of 
18 
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screening the passage of transports, or 
with both these objects in view. They 
arc about ten miles south-east of the 
Liau-ti-shan promontory, when the mag- 
nificent battleship Eatsuse strikes - a 
mechanical mine, which explodes under 
her stern, and damages the rudder 
so badly that she finds it necessary 
to ask one of her comrades to tow her. 
A vessel is about to approach for this 
purpose when the Halsiisc, alas ! runs on 
to another mine, and in half an hour 
the great warship goes to the bottom. 
Three hundred olliccrs and men arc 
saved by the boats from the cruisers, in- 
cluding Admiral Nashiba and Captain 
Xakas, but, as the peace complement 
was 741, and may have been increased 
for war purposes, the loss of life must 
have been between four and five hundred 
at a low estimate. 

Before entering into details of this 
disaster it may be recorded that the 
sinking of the Haistise is witnessed by 
Rear-Admiral Vitgert, commanding the 
Fleet at Port .Arthur, who not un- 
naturally seeks to make the most of 
such an opportunity of harassing- the 
enemy. Under his orders a flotilla of 
sixteen destroyers puls out swiftly to sea, 
and the Novik steams out into the pas- 
sage to support them if necessary. But 
the Japanese arc by no means dumb- 
foundcred by the disaster which has over- 
taken them, terrible as it is. The 
cruisers meet the advancing destroyers 
with a heavy fire, repulsing them, and, 
having effect cd what rescues are possible 
from the sinking Ilatsiisc, the squadron 
draws off. 

But the tale of Japan’s misfortunes is 
not yet complete. On the same Sunday 
morning as that on which the Hatsuse 
has met her doom Admiral Togo receives 
from Admiral Dewa a wireless message 
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saying: — “To-day, at 5 a.m., while re- 
turning from the work of blocking Port 
Arthur, I encountered a dense fog north 
of Shan-tung Promontory. The Kasiiga 
collided with the port stern of the 
Yoshino, which was sunk. The Kasuga's 
boats saved ninety of the Yoshino's crew. 
A dense fog still continues.” 

The loss of a battleship and a cruLscr 
in a single day means far more to Japan 
than it might mean to her adversary. 
For she has no means of replacing, at 
any rate the Ha/siisc, by hurrying on the 
construction of vessels in yards of her 
own, and the laws of neutrality forbid 
her acquisition of warships 
in the “open market.” 

Meanwhile, in the sunk 
Haisuse alone, .she has lost 
one-sixth of her fighting 
strength in first-class bat- 
tleships, and, indeed, more 
than one - sixth, for the 
Hatsuse was one of the 
four most modern vessels 
in the Japanese Navy, the 
remaining two being of 
considerably inferior 
strength. She was built 
by the great Elswick firm 
on the Tyne, and was 
launched in midsummer, 
i8gg. In general design 
she resembled our Majes- 
tic, but with improve- 
ments due to her later 
date, which are said to 
have placed her on an 
equality with our Implac- 
able class. She had a dis- 
placement of 15,000 tons, 
was 400 feet long, with a beam 
of 76^ feet, and she could steam 
nineteen knots. She carried a principal 
armament of four 12-in. guns, four- 


teen 6-in., and some twenty i2-pr. and 
smaller pieces. With four submerged 
torpedo-tubes and a considerable belt of 
armour she was, for offence and defence, 
one of the most powerful battleships 
afloat, and her appearance will be 
familiar to many in this country, for 
she was the representative vessel of 
Japan at Spithead at the funeral of Queen 
\'ictoria. 

The Yoshino was of a very different 
class from the Halsusc, being only a 
protected cruiser, that is to say, having 
no vertical armour but a steel deck, 
from 1.7 in. to 4.5 in. thick, over her 
“vitals.” Her displace- 
ment was 4,150 tons, and 
her speed at her trials, in 
1892, was twenty - three 
knots, but must have since 
been considerably reduced. 
Xotwithstanding her age 
and comparatively light 
armament — her principal 
guns were four 6-in. — the 
Yoshino was no mean loss, 
apart from the fact that 
her peace complement was 
360 officers and men, and 
that, therefore, she must 
ha\e gone down with 
nearly 300 officers and 
men aboard. She was 
always a fast, handy ship, 
and was the leader of the 
celebrated “ Flying Squad- 
ron ” in the war with 
China. 

It goes without saying 
that these severe losses 
in men and ships occa- 
sioned the greatest grief at Tokio, be- 
sides, it may be appreciatively added, 
calling forth an expression of sincere re- 
gret from the Russians, more especially 
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at Mukden, where a handsome tribute 
was paid to the numerous proofs which 
the g-allant Jap sailors had g-iven of their 
courage. But in the Japanese Navy the 
disaster was not admitted to be one 
calculated to shake in any way the reso- 
lution of the nation, and stress 
was laid on the fact that the 
accidents were such as might 


pointed out that, while the use of mines 
to defend harbours or roadsteads is, of 
course, unquestionable, the laying of 
these engines beyond territorial waters is 
a most serious danger to others besides 
belligerents. There is also the terrible 
risk incurred by innocent mer- 
chant ships from mines which, 
not having been properly an- 
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happen to the ships of any Power, and 
were to be classed with the risks in- 
separable from naval warfare. 

But, as regards the sinking of the 
Hatsme, a good deal of feeling was 
aroused in quarters altogether remote 
from either of the belligerents. Not only 
in Great Britain, but also in the United 
States, the question was actively dis- 
cussed whether the fact that the Japanese 
battleship was destroyed by a mine laid 
ten miles from land was not a matter 
into which, on international grounds, 
some enquiry should be made, and, if 
necessary, a firm protest lodged. It was 


chored, have lloatcd out to sea, to be 
considered. Russia warmly repudiated 
the suggestion thfit any mines coming 
under the latter category w^ere hers, 
and professed herself ready to pay 
any indemnity in general cases in 
which it could be proved that her 
mines had done damage to innocent 
ships. But the feeling of doubt and 
apprehension as to future catastrophes 
arising from the reckless use of mines 
in this war was not appreciably lessened 
by this defiant attitude. Even when the 
PciropavlovsH was sunk by a mine laid 
under conditions to which no exception 
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could be taken, there had been a strong 
feeling throughout Western Europe and 
America that this ghastly method of 
shattering a brave enemy’s strength was 
a sort of “ hitting below the belt,” 
profoundly objectionable in the interests 
of civilised humanity. But, when it be- 
came clear that for many months the 
vessels of non-combatants crossing the 
Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 
would run fe.arful risks of being sud- 
denly blown to pieces, the desire to 
restrict to the utmost the use of such 
frightfully indiscriminate engines of de- 
struction was widely and strongly voiced. 
It is not possible as yet to gauge the 
effect of these protests, but a hope may 
be expressed that, out of such lamentable 
and appalling incidents as have been 
chronicled here in this connection, some 
good may come in the shape of an in- 
ternational resolve to place the use of 
submarine mines at any rate under 
stringent limitations. 

The operations of the Japanese Fleet 
in the week commencing on this fateful 
Sunday, May 15th, are marked by great 
activity, and are. evidently, closely con- 
nected with the landings and projected 
landings in the Liao-tung Peninsula. 
After repelling the attack of the Russian 
destroyers which emerged from Port 
-Arthur during the sinking of the Haisusc, 
several Japanese gunboats and a torpedo- 
boat flotilla proceeded into the Gulf of 
Pe-chl-li. and made extensive recon- 
naissances, varied by occasional bom- 
bardments of the shore defences. “ On 
the afternoon of May 17th,” runs one 
typical despatdi, “ our squadron dragged 
for mines, and entered Kin-chau Bay, 
the gunboats steaming into the inner 
part of the bay. We fired upon the 
Kurily Bridge, upon a train full of 
troops which was passing, and upon 


the buildings, etc. The enemy must have 
suffered damage.” All these repeated 
“ demonstrations,” coupled with the dis- 
embarkation of troops at various well- 
scleeted points, cannot but be a reminder 
to the Russians that, notwithstanding 
her recent losses, Japan’s naval supre- 
macy is not only still unquestioned, but 
capable of constant and very substantial 
proof. 

But the main point in connection with 
the above-mentioned and other similar 
operations carried out during this period 
by the Japanese Fleet, is that they are 
no longer part of a purely naval cam- 
paign, but ar-e chiefly connected with the 
commencement by Japan of her work on 
land. Indeed, as was remarked at the 
time, the loss of tlie Hatsuse itself may 
be regarded as due to the requirement.^ 
of military strategy, since, even if a 
bombardment had been intended that 
morning, it would have been a purely 
demonstrative one to cover one of the 
landings contemplated or in progress. 

During the night of May 19th several 
flotillas of Japanese destroyers, backed 
up by gunboats, make a daring recon- 
naissance near Port Arthur. A terrific 
cross-fire is kept up by the forts, and a 
Russian shell strikes the destroyer 
Akaisukij killing a lieutenant and twenty- 
four men. The purposes of the recon- 
naissances arc, however, effected. 

.At this point we may profitably break 
off our narrative of the Japanese naval 
campaign, to resume it in detail when 
the trend of the combined operations by 
sea and land shall have become more 
clearly apparent. Looking back, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the 
wonderful cohesion which has character- 
ised Admiral Togo’s movements, a co- 
hesion the entire credit of which he 
would be the last to take to himself. At 
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every step there has been stronjif evidence 
of master-minds ■vvorkinj,'' at Tokio, and 
workinj;’ all the more freely because they 
are Avell aware that the “ pre-arrani^ed 
plan ” — to which Admiral Tosfo so con- 
stantly refers in his modest despatches — 
will be faithfully carried out with as 
little embroidery and as few deviations 
as possible. When one thinks of the 
nature of the work attempted, the 
gradual destruction and bottling-up of 
what was once a powerful fleet, the re- 
peated bombardment of one of the 
strongest fortresses in existence, and, 
superadded to this, the protection afford- 
ed to the transport and disembarkation 
of troops on a really extensive scale, the 
first four months of war seem to bristle 
with lessons even for the premier Navy 
in the world. .At the end of the first 
week in May it could have been said 
that these wonderful results had been 


achieved with, ijraetieally speaking, no 
loss at all. liven as it is, the price that, 
owing to a grievous accident, has been 
paid has not been excessive, and, what- 
ever results may follow, a juncture has 
been reached of which, and of the man- 
ner in which it was reached, the Japane.se 
Xavv has a right to he frankly and 
always proud. 

We may now usefully direct our atten- 
tion to Port .\rthur, which, at the date 
to which we have brought down our 
narralivc of events both by land and sea, 
the commencement , namely, of the ioiirth 
week in .May, is literally and completely 
in a slate of siege. Hy sea, of course, 
there is no exit except, as we have seen, 
for destroyers — it is somewhat signifi- 
cant, perhaps, that on the i^lh even 
the small cruiser Rovik did not venture 
bcT'ond the harbour entrance — since, even 
if the wrecks of the Japanese merchant- 
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men have been partially cleared away, 
the larger vessels of the fleet are not 
likely to risk the Japanese counter-mines. 
By land, too, as explained in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the barrier erected by the 
Second Army of Japan is now practi- 
cally insuperable, except possibly by a 
sortie cii masse. It is true that within 
the last few days General Stoesscl’s ad- 
jutant, accompanied by twelve Cossacks, 
has managed to dash through with a 
message from his Chief to General Kuro- 
patkin at Liao-yang. But even such 
isolated enterprises will soon be difficult 
when the Japanese have drawn a line 
right across the isthmus of Kin-chau, 
which a single horseman will find it 
diflicult to penetrate. -At present the 
Russians hold Kin-chau somewhat 
strongly, but, as noted above, the po.si- 
tlon is assallaljlc from the sea, and 
presently we shall witness a determined 
and successful attempt to rush it by land. 
Dalny is being evacuated, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any sort of communi- 
cation can much longer be maintained 
with the outside world. In a word, Port 
Arthur is isolated, and its siege by a 
resolute, resourceful, and powerful enemy 
has to all intents and purposes begun. 

It is instructive to note Port Arthur’s 
chances of holding out against such a 
close investment, followed in all proba- 
bility by a vigorous assault, as that with 
which she is threatened. .As a matter 
of fact, it is always rash in such cases 
to speak with any confidence, for there 
arc often incidents and accidents in a 
siege which throw out the most careful 
calculations, just as happens in the 
ordinary battle, which, by the w.ay, has 
been happily described as being in most 
cases nothing more than an abbreviated 
siege. Still, in a siege where attackers 
and defenders know their business, and 


where the siege itself has long been con- 
templated as almost certain to happen, 
there are some pretty stable factors, and 
these we may now discuss briefly, as 
far as our necessarily limited information 
avails us. 

First, as to the garrison of Port 
.Arthur, it appears to be generally agreed 
that this will number about 30,000 all 
told, including the troops which will 
eventually come in from Dalny and Kin- 
chau. Of these about 10,000 arc sailors, 
who are mainly cmploj’cd in connection 
with the fortress artillery, and between 
whom and the soldiers there does not 
seem to be the best sort of feeling exist- 
ing. The l.attcr declare bitterly that 
they looked to the Fleet to protect them 
from such a pass as that to which Port 
.Arthur has been reduced, while the 
former may now, perhaps, retort that 
such opportunities as the Russian Army 
has hitherto enjoyed of proving its 
superiority to the Japanese land forces 
have not been used to conspicuous ad- 
vantage. The commencement of the 
siege, however, should serve to di- 
minish such unworthy bickerings, more 
especially as General Stoessel and Rear- 
.Admiral Vitgert appear to be the right 
sort of commanders to induce soldiers 
and sailors to pull heartily' together in 
such a situation as is now imminent. 

To provide adequately for the defence 
of such a place as Port .Arthur, and to 
leave a margin for sickness, sorties, 
wastage, and other contingencies, a gar- 
rison of 30,000 is by no means excessive, 
and, indeed, it is said that General Kuro- 
patkin some time back offered General 
Stoessel reinforcements. But the latter, 
doubtless with an eye to the supplies, 
declined, saying he had sufficient men 
for his purpose. 

As to supplies and ammunition, there 
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is no means of knowing' at all accurately condensing sea-water, for which there is 
what is the extent of Port Arthur’s re- adequate machinery, and an immense 
sources; but it is confidently declared by stock of coal, upon which, it is hardly 
the Russians that in both respects the necessary to state, the Fleet does not 
garrison can hold out comfortably for make very heavy demands, 
nine months or a year. This is as it It has been rather fashionable to speak 
may be, but the fact remains that, as re- of Port Arthur as being “ Ladysmithed,” 
gards supplies, the quantity of stores but, when it comes to a consideration of 
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available is probablv subject to hcaA'y the position of the defence, the corn- 
discount by reason of the tendency of parison set up by the loose use of such 
Russian officialism to the rankest form cxprcssion.s is manifestly absurd. Lady- 
of corruption where the fighting Services smith Avas a position which was of no 
arc concerned. The reserve of flour i.s real strength, natural or artificial, but 
said to be ample, but there have been Port Arthur, whatever may be its draw- 
ugly rumours as to the quality of the backs, has at least been rendered by 
immense stores of canned goods which the skill of Russian engineers — of Avhose 
have been accumulated in the fortress ability Ave had some experience before 
in vicAV of an investment. In the matter Sevastopol — an extraordinary example of 
of water there is likely to be no difficulty, defensive possibilities. As a protection 
as the ordinary supply is obtained by against attack on the land side there is 
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now said to be a triple row of forts, each 
position being' fronted by a moat with 
a hedge of barbed wire beyond, and :it 
numerous points there are bomb-proof 
shelters capable of withstanding the pro- 
jectiles even of siege artillery. It is 
dillicult to have any conception of the 
industry and ingenuity which have been 
thrown into this work, and which, from 
the early days of Port Arthur’s existence 
as Russian leasehold property, have been 
backed up by expenditure of the most 
lavish description. But it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say that modern fortification 
leaves little to chance, and, though it is 
folly to call the strongest fortress im- 
pregnable, it is equally ridiculous to ig- 
nore the wonderfully increased capacity 
for resistance conferred on a garrison by 
a system of really up-to-date scientific 
defences on a thoroughly coherent and 
harmonious plan. 

But, of course, scarp and counterscarp, 
parapet, bomb-proof shelter, galleries, 
flanking fire, and every other attribute 
of latter-day permanent fortification are 
apt to fail unless the men available are 
of the right sort as regards the dogged. 


persistent endurance which is so often 
the chief factor in the defence of a closely 
invested town or fortress. Here again 
the Russians have an important asset in 
their national character, as we found to 
our cost in the Crimea. The same 
qualities may do more than all the 
triumphs of military engineering to 
render Port Arthur something more than 
a hard nut to crack. For time is a con- 
sideration, and, if Port Arthur can hold 
out for man}' months, the resources of 
Russia may eventually render that pos- 
sible which now seems absolutely hopeless. 

Such considerations have a dual in- 
terest, for they not only indicate chances 
of a stubborn resistance, but increase the 
gravity of the pressure likely to be ap- 
plied. Japan, as has been said, knows 
nearly if not everything there is to be 
known, even of the secrets of Port 
Arthur’s defences. 

With the keenest interest, then, and 
very mixed feelings, may the nations 
of the world look for the next develop- 
ment in what is now an accomplished 
fact, the Siege of Port .Arthur by the 
naval and military forces of Japan. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CHUNCHUSES ONCE MORE— THE ATTnUDE OK CHINA — A DOUBTFUL NEUTRALITY- 
OTHER RUSSIAN EMBARRASSMENTS — INSANITARY HARBIN — OFFICIAL DIFFERENCES — 
the SIBERIAN RAILWAY — WAR SCANDALS — ^INTERNAL TROUBLES — A DISPIRITED TSAR. 


A t a very early stage of this narrative 
■ we have seen the Russians embar- 
rassed by the presence in Manchuria of 
a formidable race of brigands known as 
Chunchuscs, or “ Red-beards.” During 
the first few weeks of the Var the 
Siberian Railway was much hampered 
by the sudden descents of the “ Red- 
Ijcards ” who, it was shrewdly suspected, 
were at least instigated, if not actually 
led, by Japanese officers, and the number 
of troops locked up in the work of pro- 
tecting the line from the attentions of 
these daring and hardy enemies was of 
itself a serious draft upon the Ru.ssian 
fighting line. 

The Russian military authorities have 
latterly made important overtures to the 
Chunchuscs, and have even, it is whis- 
pered, attempted to buy them over with 
subsidies of hard cash. But the ” Red- 
beards ” have an old score to settle with 
the holders of Manchuria. \Yhcn the 
nations of Europe and America, in addi- 
tion to China herself, and Japan, began 
to take somewhat seriously Russia’s 
fluent promises to evacuate the Chinese 
territory she had so ostentatiously occu- 
pied, the Russians had used the Chun- 
chuses very cleverlj" and unscrupulously 
as a reason for not clearing out of the 
province in question. As long as these 
terrible brigands threatened the very 
existence of a line so beneficent to the 
trade of the civilised w'orld in general, 
the presence of Russian troops to keep 


them in check was surely necessary. It 
is suggested that, by way of emphasising 
this proposition, several outrages by the 
Chunchuses were ‘‘ made to order,” 
reprisals following as in the historic case 
of the massacre of the Chinese at Bla- 
govestchensk on tlie .Ymur. Be this as 
it may, the animosity of the ‘‘ Red- 
beards ” against the Russians is evidently 
deep-seated, and all attempts to pro- 
pitiate them even with Russian roubles 
appear to have failed. 

.\bout the middle of May there come 
grave reports from Harbin and Liao- 
yang as to the increasing trouble given 
by the Chunchuses, and it is regarded as 
highly significant that they should ven- 
ture to carry on their depredations so 
openly, and at such a short distance 
from the Russian military headquarters. 
On May 14th a collision takes place 
which, although resulting in some suc- 
cess for the Russians, is a sharp indica- 
tion of the dangerous character of the 
Chunchus movement. On this day news 
having been received that the ‘‘ Red- 
beards ” have appeared in some villages 
about nine miles west of Liao-yang, de- 
tachments of Russian riflemen, mounted 
and unmounted, arc sent out again.st 
them. Xo Chunchuses are found in the 
villages where they had been reported, 
and the natives on being questioned give 
evasive replies. 

As the force is leaving a village some 
two miles nearer to Liao-yang, it comes 
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upon a considerable band of Chunchuses, 
who have evidently been concealed 
by the residents. The “Red-beards” 
boldly occupy the outskirts of the villag-e, 
and are attacked by the Russian troops, 
who dislodg'e them after a heavy fusillade. 
The Chunchuses leave twenty dead on 
the field and a quantity of rifles and 
ammunition, and the Russians, also, have 
two soldiers killed and three wounded. 

Another attack by Chunchuses had 
been made on the previous day on the 
coal mines at Yan-tai, which are on a 
branch line ten miles north of Liao-yang;, 
and here again the brigands, although 
severely handled — it is said that they 
lost fifty killed and that seventeen were 
taken prisoners — fought with despera- 
tion. Among the prisoners were two 
Japanese officers who had been previously 
captured by the Russians, but had after- 
wards escaped. The Chunchuses arc said 
to have admitted that they were in the 
pay of the Japanese, and had been supply- 
ing them with information. 

It is clear that the successes of the 
Japanese at Kiu-licn-chcng and elsewhere 
greatly increase the dang-cr to be appre- 
hended from this source, and it is not 
surprising that the Russians should feel 
great uneasiness as to the future opera- 
tions of these roving bands of despera- 
does, who are excellently armed, capitally 
mounted, and in league, apparently, with 
both the natives and the enemy. But 
even this is hardly an excuse for a step 
which the Viceroy of the Far East takes 
about this time w'ith the Tsar’s consent, 
doubtless ns a special counterblast to the 
Chunchuses’ operations. 

The step in question is an announce- 
ment that the convicts in the Russian 
penal settlements in the Far East will be 
given arms and be allowed to participate 
in the task of enabling Holy Russia to 
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crush the Japanese. The bare suggestion 
of such an outrage upon civilisation is 
regarded with disgust by those who are 
well aware that the penal settlements in 
question contain not political prisoners, 
but murderers and criminals of the lowest 
type. To employ such abandoned ruf- 
fians in the ranks of the Tsar’s regiments 
would be an insult to the brave Russian 
Army, and might lead to shocking bar- 
barities in warfare, to the mere possibility 
of which an enemy so chivalrous and 
humane as Japan has every right to 
object. It is earnestly hoped by all right- 
thinking men that Russia will abandon 
a project so peculiarly at variance with 
the known character of her kindly ruler. 

Apart from the Chunchuses, the Rus- 
•sian military .authorities in the Far Hast 
are beginning to feel grave doubts as to 
the intention of China to preserve her 
loudly-proclaimed neutrality. At .an early 
stage of the War the Chinese Govern- 
ment moved General Ma, with some 
16,000 regular troops, to within easy dis- 
tance of the Manchurian border, and 
from time to time there have been other 
military movements reported which, 
although by no means unnatural mea- 
sures of precaution in the circumstances 
in which China finds herself, are greatly 
resented by the Russians. The latter 
recognise the danger to which their rear 
might be exposed if the Chinese troops 
became inllamcd by Japanese successes, 
and went suddenly on the warpath 
against an army they have little reason 
to love. Accordingly Russia, through 
her diplomatic representatives, urges 
most strongly a stricter preservation of 
Chinese neutrality, and complains that 
she is waging war in ;i hostile country — 
a complaint which, taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of her presence 
in Manchuria, is, perhaps, a little thin. 
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China replies by a solemn asseveration 
of her resolve to maintain neutrality, and 
Japan declares that it is her Avish, too, 
that China should not be drawn into the 
conllict if only for the reason that overt 
Chinese hostility to Russia would enable 
the latter to draw supplies from Chinese 
territory which she is now precluded from 
doingf by Chinese neutrality. But all the 
declarations in the world cannot get rid 
of several elementary facts. One of these 
is the presence of considerable bodies 
of well-drilled and disciplined Chinese 
troops in positions from which they could 
conceivably cause the Russian Army a 
good deal of trouble. The admitted fact 
that there ai'e a number of Japanese 
officers in the Chinese Army is also not 
without significance. Lastly, there is 
always the trouble that in China a re- 
bellion may occur, like that of the 
Boxers, which the Imperial Government 
is quite powerless to control, and which 
might spread with alarming rapidity were 
the secret societies to circulate an order 
that the present opportunity of taking the 
Russians at a disadvantage was not to 
be neglected. .All this affords scriou.s 
food for thought at a juncture when col- 
lisions between the Russians and Japan- 
ese on land are becoming frequent, and 
any indication of the boasted and as- 
sumed superiority of the Russian soldier 
is rather conspicuous, so far, by its 
absence. 

But infinitely more serious to the on- 
lookers is the terribly grave contingency 
which may be attached to Chinese inter- 
ference in this momentous quarrel. It 
is not absolutely certain that the French 
would rcg’ard such interference as com- 
pelling them to take an active part in 
co-operating with Russia — a step which 
would be followed as a matter of course 
by our fulfilment of the terms of our 


alliance with Japan; but the situation 
is clearly one of the greatest delicacy and 
danger, and its e.xistence cannot be dis- 
regarded in any faithful narrative of the 
W'ar. 

Associated with, and yet distinct from, 
the attitude of China as a gigantic, if 
unwieldy, whole, is the question of the 
growing unfriendliness with which the 
Russians arc being regarded by the 
Chine.«e with whom they come into con- 
tact at such places as Mukden, Liao- 
yang, and Harbin. At Harbin especially 
the behaviour of the Chinese inhabitants 
is becoming independent to the point of 
insolence, and the authorities find it 
difficult to prevent individual Russian 
officers and soldiers from chastising 
Chinamen by whose effrontery they have 
been exasperated. 

Particularly is trouble experienced in 
the matter of supplies. The Chinese at 
Harbin have, as usual, the market almost 
entirely in their hands, more particularly 
as regards vegetables. During the early 
part of the War they gave little trouble, 
but latterly have become, as most Orien- 
tals do in such circumstances, very de- 
fiant and extortionate in their prices, 
which they utterly decline to abate. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the genuine 
seriousness of such an attitude as this in 
such a country' as Manchuria, in which 
the question of supplies is constantly be- 
coming acute. The trouble is, moreover, 
accentuated in this case by the deep- 
seated grievances of the Chinese against 
the Russians, who but a few months ago 
were treating them often with the great- 
est cruelty' and injustice. 

Russia has many other difficulties to 
contend with. The magnitude of her 
resources is unquestioned, the ability of 
her generals undoubted, the patriotism of 
her troops obvious. But deep within the 
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CHUNCIICii SL’rfPJJCTS fiKOUGHX XJXKORK A KfbSIA.V OM’ICliR. 


Russian oflicial system lies the canker of 
corruption, and at every point this, 
coupled with aniazingf unreadiness and an 
utterly indefinite plan of operations, is 
beginning to be evident. Natural ob- 
stacles under such conditions assume still 
graver proportions, and difficulties aris- 


ing from personal shortcomings are in- 
creased tenfold. 

Among the troubles which beset the 
Russians at this period is the state of 
Harbin, the great junction at which the 
Siberian Railway is split up into two 
lines running to Port Arthur and Vladi- 
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vostok respectively. Owing to the failure 
of the authorities to pave the streets, to 
organise a corps of scavengers, or even 
to make drains, this important centre is 
becoming a vast insanitary quagmire, 
and pestilence in the horrible forms of 
cholera and typhus seems inevitable. At 
times the state of the streets is such that 
the inhabitants are blockaded in their 
houses for two or three days, and the 
spring sun is now causing disease to ger- 
minate in a manner which occasions the 
gravest anxiety among the medical 
officials concerned. When the strategical 
significance of Harbin is considered, 
when it is remembered that hither arc 
being brought all the wounded from the 
south, and that through Harbin almost 
every Russian soldier who goes to the 
tront must pass, it will be understood 
what a serious matter this is, and what 
good reason General Kuropatkin has for 
his vigorous denunciation of commanding 
officers who leave their camps at Harbin 
in a .state which cannot but lead to the 
ravages of a worse enemy than gun- 
powder or steel. 

Another trouble is the unfortunate state 
of strained relations between .‘\dmiral 
Alexeieff and General Kuropatkin — a de- 
plorable condition of affairs in an army 
with which all is going well, but simply 
appalling in one which has already been 
subjected to serious reverses, and is being 
hotly pressed by a resolute and powerful 
enemy. It is said that Kuropatkin has 
complained in strong terms to the T.sar 
of the interference of the Viceroy with 
his plans, an interference which has been 
largely responsible for the defeat at Kiu- 
lien-chcng. The Tsar, there is reason to 
believe, has the greater confidence in the 
Commander-in-Chief, but there is a very 
strong Court faction in favour of .Alexe- 
ieff, whose power may possibly have in- 


creased since the possibility of a com- 
bined opposition to him on the part of 
Kuropatkin and Makaroff has been re- 
moved by the latter’s tragic fate. 

The Siberian Railway continues run- 
ning, but the actual transport of troops 
during April and May does not seem to 
be as large as might have been expected 
from the grandiloquent declarations of 
the Russians as to the number of troops 
they would put into the field in June or 
July. The railway is now being actively 
supervised by the Minister of Ways and 
Communications, Prince Khilkoff, and 
this energetic official is making strenuous 
endeavours to improve the rate at which 
military trains can be sent through to 
Harbin. But, up to the time of the thaw 
on Lake Baikal, the number has not ex- 
ceeded six daily, and, even when this 
comes to be increased, the fact that huge 
quantities of stores as well as of men 
have to be de.spatched from Russia, 
greatly' reduces the colossal figures in 
which Russian dreams as to overwhelm- 
ing reinforcements are clothed. 

The business of guarding the line alone 
is a heavy drain upon Russian resources. 
The task is, as has already been ex- 
plained, entrusted to a separate corps of 
frontier Guards, which is composed of 
fifty-five sotnias of mounted men, and 
fifty-five companies of infantry, with six 
batteries of artillery, numbering some 

25.000 all told. 

It may be computed that by the fourth 
week in May Russia has in round num- 
bers rather over 250,000, and under 

300.000 men in the Far East. But not 
more than 150,000 are available for the 
purposes of a field army, and of these 
probably Kuropatkin has not more than 
80, coo under his immediate control at 
Liao-yang. 

Still, none the less, the fact that the 
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Siberian Railway is still running-, and 
that progress is being made with the cir- 
ciim-Baikal section, by which the passage 
across the Lake will be avoided, must be- 
taken into careful consideration, and due 
regard had to the steady accumulation of 
men and stores w'hich, on arrival at 
Harbin, can be sent off to the south or 
east as occasion may require. The pos- 
sibilities of transport by the Sungari 
River, which flows past Harbin and later 
joins the Amur, must also not be over- 
looked in the gloomy process of estima- 
ting the effect of the embarrassments 
with which Russia has to struggle at this 
period of the ^^^^r. 

In Russia itself there is a good deal 
to impede the smooth conduct of affairs 
at the front. There arc enormous num- 
bers of men -which can be drawn upon, 
and the military organisation on paper is 
very complete and impressive. But 
mobilisation docs not appear to proceed 
by any means as quickly as it should con- 
sidering the gravity of the situation. As 
for the preparation of nat'al reinforce- 
ments, it is still doubtful at the end of 
May whether anything practical can be 
done in this direction, owing to the diffi- 
culties of coaling a squadron cn route. 
Meanwhile, the Russian Navy has sus- 
tained a severe blow in an extraordinary 
mishap to the new battleship Orel, which 
has been stranded near Kronst.adt in 
shallow water, owing to strange neglect, 
or, as is otherwise hinted, deliberate out- 
rage in regard to the sea-plugs, which arc 
found to have been left open. Another 
battleship, also in course of construction, 
the Borodino, meets with a minor accident 
which, however, necessitates careful and 
rather tedious repair. 

As far back as the middle of March a 
painful case of treachery was discovered 
at headquarters, a cavalry captain at- 
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tached to the Chief Commissariat Depart- 
ment having been detected in a corres- 
pondence with some Japanese officers 
staying at Vienna with reference to the 
sale of a secret plan of mobilisation. 
The offender was promptly arrested, 
tried, and executed, and there is no 
reason to suppose that other leakages 
have occurred. But the incident deserves 
mention as indicating one of many dan- 
gers to which a European army is liable 
at the hands of trusted ollicials who, 
through wild extravagance or otherwise, 
have been reduced to desperate forgetful- 
ness of all that is due to honour and 
patriotism. 

An almost equally painful scandal is 
caused by the abominable malversation of 
funds collected through the agency of the 
Red Cross and other philanthropic organ- 
isations which have arisen since the out- 
break of the ^^^^r. It is openly stated 
that many members of the aristocracy, 
Court ladies, and officers of the Guards, 
have been employed at high salaries in 
the .administration of these funds, and 
the most unprincipled misappropriations 
have taken place. Eagerly as the 
Tsarina has thrown herself into the 
gracious work of assisting the despatch 
to the front of comforts for the gallant 
troops, the taint of these odious rumours 
is not easily dispelled, and many large 
subscribers stipulate strictly that the ex- 
penditure of their money shall be under 
proper control. 

But far graver in reality than the 
gravest of individual scandals is the prac- 
tical certainty that the continued failure 
of the Russian Army to vindicate its 
existence is helping to bring about a 
terrible state of unrest throughout Russia 
generally. Terrible stories are told of 
reigns of terror, of wholesale executions, 
of secret burials behind inviolable cordons 
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of soldiers. Regiments which in the 
ordinary course would have gone to the 
front are being, it is said, retained at 
home to o\erawe the civil population, 
only the reservists being sent to fight the 
Japanese. It is possible that there is 
some exaggeration; on the other hand, 
where the police are so powerful much 
may be screened which actually happens. 

But in any case, where there is so 
much smoke there is sure to be some fire, 
and there is little doubt but that the in- 
ternal condition of Russia towards the 
end of May is certainly not that of a 
country which is united in its determina- 
tion to overcome all obstacles, and wipe 
out the memory of all reverses, by 
showing the right kind of sentiment at 
home as well as the right kind of valour 
in the fighting line. 

A sad figure in this gloomy picture is 


that of the Tsar. A vacillating autocrat 
at best, he has displayed the obstinacy 
which so often goes with weakness; has 
allowed himself to be hopelessly misled 
by unscrupulous counsellors; and is now 
in a slough of confusion and mistrust 
from which self-extrication seems well- 
nigh impossible. Holy Russia has had 
rulers of various extreme kinds — ex- 
tremely strong, extremely proud, and 
extremely viciou.s — but seldom has one 
of them afforded such a painful spec- 
tacle of nervous incapacity as that 
which is now constantly and publicly pre- 
sented by the unfortunate Nicholas II. 
The irony of the spectacle deepens as we 
realise in what a brief interval the 
dreamer of dreams of Universal Peace 
has de\'eloped into the helpless agent in 
the prosecution of a particularly devas- 
tating and far-reaching war. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LOOKING BACK — A CHOICE OF THREE COURSES — CONTEMPORARY HISTORY — NO LIGHT 
TASK— HISTORICAL RETROSPECT — ^THE GERM OF THE MAR — A PARALLEL— HOW 
RUSSIA COURTED TROUBLE — BLUFF AND PREPAREDNESS— M'EST AND EAST. 


T he time has now arrived when the 
reader may usefully be invited to 
follow the writer in a rather extended 
retrospect. The latter, again, must be 
prefaced by a few remarks in the nature 
of a personal explanation.” When 
this work was first projected there were 
three courses open to those concerned 
in its production. The first was to wait 
until the War was sufficiently advanced 
to allow of the accumulation of material 
on which to base carefully elaborated 
descriptions and matured judgments. 
The second was to make the story a con- 
temporary one, and, at the outset, to 
trust largely to the telegraphic corres- 
pondence in the Press for details. Be- 
tween this lay the middle course of com- 
mencing the publication' forthwith, but 

19 


of antedating the narrative so that, by 
the time the outbreak of war was 
reached, letters from Press correspon- 
dents would be arriving to supplement 
the earlier and necessarily more meagre 
cables. 

After very careful consideration the 
second course ivas adopted. The first 
was open to the obvious objection that 
it may be years before the materials for 
an ideal history of this great War can 
be collected, sifted, and arranged. To 
take an instructive and topical example, 
one of the most important military 
histories which has ever been issued 
is that of the South African War, 
compiled under conditions which offer 
unexampled facilities for the pro* 
duction of a work of this kind 
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Yet in Midsummer, 1904, only two 
out of five or - si'^ volumes of the 
“ History of the War in South Africa ” 
had appeared, and a good many months 
must necessarily elapse before the com- 
pletion of this monumental undertaking 
is in sight. In the meantime there are 
other histories of the Boer War — 
“ Cassell’s ” among them — from which 
countless readers have probably obtained 
a jfar more vivid and, on the whole, 
perhaps, a not less accurate idea of the 
great struggle in question than they 
might find possible after a conscientious 
studv of such a mass of detail and 
closely reasoned argument as the 
more complete record will ultimately 
present. 

The “ middle way ” sugge.sted in con- 
nection with the present work seems 
safe and easy. But it was dismissed as 
a half - measure which \\ ould secure 
neither the fulness and complete accuracy 
of a history produced with real delibera- 
tion, nor permit the narrative to be in- 
vested with that added dramatic interest 
which arises from a nearly contemporary 
publication. 

Accordingly, after an Introduction by 
Mr. Diosy, every word of which is as 
much to the point to-day as it was when 
it was written, the present record was 
made to commence with an actually 
warlike episode, the firing of the first 
shot of the War, followed swiftly by a 
narration of the midnight attack upon 
Port Arthur on February 8th. The sub- 
sequent course of events was somewhat 
closely followed at first, not because it 
was thought desirable to be promptly 
■up-to-date, but because until lately the 
operations have been marked by certain 
rather baffling delays which, coupled 
with the reticence more especially of the 
Japanese authorities, have been the cause 


of some tribulation to contemporary 
chroniclers. 

But, notwithstanding this drawback, 
it may be claimed that the foregoing nar- 
rative is what it professes to be, namely, 
as full and as accurate an account of the 
War as was possible at the time of 
writing, and that such minor deficiencies 
as were inevitable are of small account 
compared with the vivid presentment of 
occurrences while the latter are still fresh 
in the public mind. Of the various sorts 
of history, to many the most fascinating 
is that produced in what the Germans 
so aptly call the S/urm tiiid Drang of 
current movement and action. Nor 
should even the careful student disdain 
to seek material for his final estimate, 
more especially perhaps of great wars, 
in narrjitivcs of engtigcmcnts and other 
operations published tvithin a few tvccks 
of the events themselves. Such con- 
temporary records may lack complete 
impartiality; they m;iy not possess great 
depth of focus, but they can be, and often 
.are, much more graphic and realistic 
than more pretentious histories produced 
when time has cooled righteous indigna- 
tion, and details of deep human interest 
have become obscured by larger issues 
on which the true historian is anxious to 
lay stress. 

Vet it must not be supposed that this 
story is the result of mere casual glances 
at the telegrams in the daily papers, 
coupled with a lively imagination and a 
strong desire to “ make pictures ” out 
of cvei-y episode which lends itself to 
that process. Long before the War 
broke out the present writer made ex- 
tensive preparations for following the 
course of a campaign which he felt was 
inevitable, and in which he was, for 
various reasons, peculiarly interested. 
Nor, since the commencement of hostili- 
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ties, has any labour been spared to sup- 
plement the facts available in the Press 
by other information only accessible to 
those who make a special study of such 
matters. As regfards the newspaper ac- 
counts, a number of these have been 
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geographical points by reference to the 
best available maps. 

Incidentally, a warm tribute may be 
paid to the general accuracy of the Press 
despatches sent under extremely trying 
conditions. In no recent campaign has 
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most carefully collated with a view to the censorship been more strict, nor the 

securing the utmost accuracy possible in temptation to supply deficiencies of fact 

cases where on the spot there has been by imaginative effect more strong. Yet, 

a divergence in the details gathered by on the whole, there has been a singular 

industrious correspondents, and the absence of reckless and of baseless as- 

greatest pains have been taken to verify sumption, a circumstance of peculiar im- 
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portance to the present writer, who has 
had exceptional opportunities in the early 
stagfes of the War of discovering' the 
true ■worth of the telegraphic information 
in the various leading papers. Of his 
indebtedness to this or that particular 
source it will, perhaps, suffice to say 
briefly that in specific cases due acknow- 
ledgment has been made and will con- 
tinue to be made. But the general 
scheme of this narrative is the writer’s 
own. Here and there the views of 
others are necessarily reproduced, al- 
though not necessarily copied. “ Great 
wits jump ” more harmoniously in re- 
gard to the eternal principles of warfare 
than in connection with most scientific 
studies, possibly because those principles 
are so constantly receiving such practi- 
cal and forcible demonstration. Nor is 
it the aim of this publication to puzzle 
its readers with new and striking pro- 
positions in regard to strategy and 
tactics, but rather to explain any “ prob- 
lems ” in a popular style, and by 
methods which the great majority of 
experts will probably agi'ce in consider- 
ing satisfactory. 

After this personal preface let us pro- 
ceed to the historical retrospect fore- 
shadowed in the opening sentence of 
the present chapter. Ahead}' from time 
to time in the course of this narr.ative 
it has been necessary to glance at facts 
and happenings lying a little apart from 
the actual sequence of the warlike opera- 
tions. For the history of a great 
struggle like this has many aspects be- 
sides those connected with purely naval 
and military science. A famous writer 
once spoke rather disparagingly of 
“ drum and trumpet history,” but at 
least it may be claimed for the right 
kind of war chronicle that it is, nay, 
must be, comprehensive. For this 


reason our record of the campaign in 
the Far East has already contained 
something of political, geographical, and 
ethnographical interest outside the tale 
of weary marches on land, swift move- 
ments by sea, and desperate fighting 
generally. And now a point has been 
reached at which a still broader view 
may well be taken. A distinct stage of 
the War has been completed, and a situa- 
tion produced into the details of which 
we shall presently enquire. Is not this 
a favourable opportunity for a dive into 
the sea of the Fast, and an attempt to 
bring to the shore of the Present some 
more of those big facts which alone can 
make real history of mere annals of 
heroic blood-letting ? 

With the causes of the Russo-Japanese 
War Mr. Diosy has dealt with admirable 
clearness in his Introduction to this 
History, In that lucid statement will 
be found summarised both Russia’s aim 
at the attainment of complete supremacy 
in Asia, and Japan’s determination to 
withstand that far-reaching effort as far, 
at any rate, as the integrity of Korea 
was concerned. Sixteen weeks of war 
have brought both Russian purpose and 
Japanese resistance into stronger relief; 
but they have done more. They have 
revealed what could not have been 
guessed with absolute accuracy even by 
the shrewde.st student of history, politics, 
and war. They have not only allowed 
us to isolate, as it were, the bacillus 
of war; they have not only shown in a 
very striking manner with what uni- 
formity that bad bacillus works when 
similar conditions favourable to its de- 
velopment are present. They have 
sharply defined the central fact that, at 
the commencement of 1904, Russia was 
no more ready to fight Japan than Spain 
■was ready to fight the United States in 
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1898 ; than France was ready to fight 
Germany in 1870 ; than, to take an 
earlier and still more instructive ex- 
ample, Persia was ready to fight 
Macedon in 334 B.c. With these reve- 
lations have been combined a number 
of others tending to demonstrate with 
peculiar force and completeness the mar- 
vellous insight of the great Greek writer 
who first discovered that history is self- 
repeating, and who, in a memorable 
passage, may be said to have fore- 
shadowed the French Revolution. His- 
tory repeats itself ! There were few 
indeed who, when Japan broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, would 
have cared to prophesy that in a few 
weeks comparisons would be drawn, and 
seriously and effectively dratvn, between 
the Russo-Japanese War and those by- 
gone conflicts which successively humili- 
ated Persia, France, and Spain. 

It has been said that the first-named 
of these three past wars is likely to prove 
a more useful parallel than the other two, 
and this point has been made the subject 
of some deeply interesting remarks by 
clever writers. The comparison has 
been strengthened by allusion to the fact 
that, when Persia clashed with !Macedon, 
she was not really an effete and worn- 
out nation any more than Russia is, but 
was merely badly organised for any im- 
portant warlike effort. For years she 
had relied on her prestige and apparent 
strength to impose her will upon others, 
and in many cases the fear of bringing 
such vast possibilities into hostile move- 
ment was sufficient to check any serious 
opposition to her ambitions and ideas 
of self-aggrandisement. In time she 
struck upon hard rock in the shape of 
Macedonia, already converted into a 
compact military organisation by the 
genius of Philip, who was assassinated 


just when his dream of successful re- 
sistance to Persia might have been 
realised. The crossing of the Hellespont 
by Alexander has some points of general 
resemblance to the crossing of the Yalu 
by the Japanese, not as a military 
operation, of course, but as the com- 
mencement of, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an invasion of a huge Empire by 
a small but hardy nation. The com- 
parison m.ay be fancifully enlarged, but 
no further attempt need here, for the 
present at any rate, be made to extend 
it. It has merely been introduced as a 
lesson in history, one which may be pur- 
sued or not according to the reader’s 
taste, but which even in a bare statement 
has a certain vigorous significance. 

Attempts have been made to emphasise 
the connection between race-hatred and 
the outbreak of war between Russia and 
Japan. But the truth seems to be that 
race-hatred is itself a product rather than 
a cause, and that it is not at all safe 
to draw an)’ very large deductions from 
its existence. The Russians have been 
taught to hate the “ yellowskins, ” and 
the Japs have been indoctrinated with 
the idea that the Russians in general 
arc treacherous, greedy, and unscrupu- 
lous to the last degree. But it is idle 
to seek the origin of the War in such 
crude sentiments, and equally foolish to 
think that the latter will have any effect 
upon the continuance of the struggle. 
As a matter of fact, there is so much 
in common between Russia and Asia 
that, but for conflicting aims, Russians 
and Japanese might be the best of 
friends. There are thousands of soldiers 
in Russia’s vast army w'ho are quite as 
Asiatic in their ideas and habits as even 
the Japanese of the provinces, and in 
both the cis-Ural Russian and the Jap 
there are qualities of simple faith, of 
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kindliness, of good humour, which 
would go far to produce a bond of 
friendly intercourse in happier circum- 
stances. 

But Russia, like the Persia of classical 
times, is swayed by forces in which 
national temperament and characteris- 
tics have long been crushed to make 
room for the realisation of giant am- 
bitions and the satisfaction of devouring 
earth-hunger. One after another .she 
has taken in the Central Asian tribes, 
and would by this time have absorbed 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, but for 
the counter influence of Great Britain 
exercised through India. Spreading 
Par-Eastwards, she had attained one of 
her objects by securing a, comparatively 
speaking, warm-water terminus for the 
Siberian Railway at Port Arthur. That 
was the crisis, the turning-point — for 
this is what a crisis rcall}' means 
—in her latter-day history. Few fairer 
prospects have ever been open to any 
nation than that which Russia had be- 
fore her in 1903. Of tremendous weight 
in the councils of Europe, she had 
secured in Asia a foothold comparable 
only with that won at an infinitely 
greater expenditure of blood and time 
by Great Britain herself. .As long as 
she was content with what she already 
possessed there was no one to interfere 
with her, and there were sc\ eral steady- 
ing influences, such as Great Britain’s 
anxiety to keep the peace in southern 
Asia, and China’s existence as a great 
conservative force in the north-east. 
There is little that Russia could not 
have achieved, and achieved cheapl)' and 
with glorious credit, had she been con- 
tent to w'ork peacefully and in good 
faith towards the improvement of her 
.splendid position. A Siberia teeming 
with mineral wealth ; two Far-Eastern 
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ports linked up with St. Petersburg 
itself by rail ; industrial centres, like 
Harbin, already in a state of astonishing 
prosperity — these, and a score of other 
advantages, Russia risked by a “ forward 
policy,” as fatuous in its execution as 
it was objectionable in its design and 
scope. 

Never did a nation more deliberately 
seek war than did Russia in this in- 
stance. Not merely because she pre- 
pared for war, but because her prepara- 
tion was both offensive and inadequate. 
If having made Port Arthur impregnable 
she had assembled there and at \'ladi- 
vostok a fleet so obviously superior to 
that of J'.ipan that the latter would not, 
in common prudence, have ventured upon 
any hostilities unless she had .'ictually 
attacked, Russia might conceivably have 
atl.'iined her wishecl-for supremacy by 
sheer weight of metal. But she made 
the fatal mistake of multiplying her 
actual strength by her own inordinate 
conceit, and of looking to mere ‘‘ bluff ” 
to make up for real deficiencies, more 
especially in sea power. This, too, in 
the face of a nation which had been 
watching her every movement for years, 
was inspired with a longing to pay off 
old .scores as regards Russia’s acquisi- 
tion of Port .\rthur, and had, ever since 
her own war with China, been preparing 
steadily for a possible collision with a 
more formidable foe. 

Never has national arrogance been 
more recklessly displayed than it was in 
this case. Rtissia had increased her 
armaments in the I'ar East consider- 
ably during 1903, more especially as 
regards the despatch of ships from her 
Baltic squadron to swell the Fleet under 
the newly appointed A’iccroy of the Far 
East. But even in this respect she took 
no proper care to secure that large 
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preponderance which alone would have 
justified her offensive attitude. She re- 
mained blind to the fact that her best 
warships were not so modern or so 
powerful as those of Japan, and she fell 
into war, while her naval superiority was 
little more than nominal, without anv 
regfard to Japan’s immense advantages 
as regards dockyards and arsenals. 
How she could have imagined that, with 
such indifferent preparation, she could 
not only secure but retain the command 
of the sea in opposition to an enemy 
which showed such naval aptitude as 
Japan did in 1894, passes comprehension. 
Yet she must have confidently antici- 
pated some such result, or she would 
have surely hesitated to court the fear- 
ful damage more especially to her pres- 
tige, which could not but follow a clear 
loss of .supremacy at sea. 

There can be but one explanation of an 
attitude so completely at variance with 
the rules of common caution. To the 
very last, one half of Ru.ssian officialdom 
must have believed that “bluff” would 
deter Japan from entering into war until 
Korea had been effectively occupied, as 
it doubtless would have been in the 
spring. The other half may well have 
been ignorant of the real strength of 
Japan, and of the real weakness of 
Russia in the Far East, and doubtles.s 
trusted to the mere names of the Tsar 
and his Viceroy to overcome any trifling 
opposition that might be offered to Rus- 
sian designs. Such insane ideas were 
fostered by the absurdly exaggerated ac- 
counts of enormous reviews of ships and 
men at Port Arthur and Vladivostok, 
and by the half-contemptuous procras- 
riiiation displayed in the negotiations 
with Japan. The notion gained ground, 
even among some European nations 
which might have known better, that 


Russia was putting the final touches to 
her work, was making assurance doubly 
sure, was waiting until she felt that she 
had merely to shake her warlike crest 
to inspire at any rate Japan with panic 
fear. 

\ et in the early days of 1904 Russia 
was remaining nearh- passive, save for a 
final naval reinforcement which Japan 
first discounted by purchasing the 
Xissliin and Kiisa^j from the Argentine 
Republic, and then rendered impossible 
by destroying the fancied Russian naval 
superiority in a single night. She was 
taking' no sound measures to consolidate 
her militaiy forces in the Trans-Baikal 
region. The Eastward movement of her 
troops, hampered as it was by She diffi- 
culty of keeping them supplied, had been 
only imposing when exaggerated by 
doubtful reports. She evidently had no 
definite plan of campaign in the event 
of war. Port .\rthur had been fortified 
most strongly, but little had been done 
for \'ladivostok. Xcarly everything, in 
a word, was being left to chance, in the 
confident hope that once more the watch- 
word Mighty Russia and the Tsar I ” 
would make up for all deficiencies. 
“ Everything is ready. Sire, to the last 
gaiter-button,” was the assurance which 
Napoleon III. received from Marshal 
Lebceuf on the eve of the Franco- 
Pru.ssian War. Similarly, no doubt, 
Nicholas II. learnt from .Mexeieff that 
no detail was lacking to denjonstimte 
Russia's capacity, if necessary, to grind 
Japan to powder, 'i'et less than three 
months of war was needed to ,slio\\ tiiat 
on land as on sea the only real superiority 
possessed by the Colossus of the North 
lay in the latter's extraordinary belief in 
the po\yer of bluff as opposed to the re- 
.sults of unwearying patience, marvellous 
tenacity, and forethought covering the 
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minutest details in the way of warlike 
preparation. 

There is, as has been suggested before 
in this narrative, some temptation to 
carry the comparison with what happened 
in 1870 a little further and to compare 
Japan’s readiness with that of Prussia. 
But it has already been shown that any 
such attempted parallel is unfair to Japan 
as well as otherwise misleading. An 
added point is that the struggle for which 
Japan had been gathering her strength 
for ten long years was of more serious 
moment to her than a war with France 
could in any event have been to Prussia. 
Had France been successful the forma- 
tion of the German Empire might have 
been delayed, and German commercial 
progress rudely checked. But in a few 
years the country would have recovered 
itself as completely, it not perhaps so 
quickly, as France did. For Japan the 
outlook, in the event of failure to with- 
stand the first shock of a collision 
with her mighty antagonist, is alto- 
gether different. This war means to her 
a struggle for existence, and, in the clear 
knowledge that it is so, her preparations 
have been on a .scale which, taking the 
relative size and wealth of the hvo 
countries into account, must be reckoned 
more elaborate and effectual even than 
tho.se of which the corner-stone was the 
genius of von Moltke. 

The fact that Japan had to prepare for 
a long and arduous series of naval 
operations, as well as for a land cam- 
paign, alone differentiates her case from 
that of Prussia. What has happened in 
the past sixteen weeks further raises her 
on this account to a level never reached 
in modern history by any nation in the 
world. Ready by land and sea ! What 
country has been clearly, indisputably, 
this since war became a matter in which 


armies run into hundreds of thousands 
of men, and each one of a half-a-dozen 
ships in a single squadron may mean an 
expenditure in money alone of over a 
million sterling? Without pursuing re- 
flections which might take an invidious 
turn, let us try to consider what sacrifices 
such requirements have imposed upon a 
country like Japan, which, but a short 
two score years ago, had not emerged 
from a state by the side of which the 
England of Norman times compares, in 
.some points of civilisation, rather favour- 
ably. What patient self-abnegation on 
the part of the manhood of a nation just 
beginning to “ find itself ” is involved 
in the institution of a military organisa- 
tion which, at a stroke of the pen, 
can put a quarter of a million trained 
soldiers at least into the field 1 What 
repression of legitimate domestic am- 
bitions is indicated in the careful hus- 
banding of resources which enables Japan 
to spend million upon million in the 
acquisition of warships of the most 
modern type ! 

The teaching of history in the case of 
both these two now belligerent nations 
seems to merit a few passing remarks. 
What will, perhaps, strike the intelli- 
gent observer more forcibly than any 
other aspect of this great struggle in its 
preliminary stage is the fact that here 
the East seems to be moving for once 
very much more quickly than the West, 
and that this does not seem at all in 
accordance with the established rule of 
things. It is true that Russia cannot 
be described as a type of Western pro- 
gress, and that in many parts of that 
vast, and often barren, country the march 
of civilisation is represented at best by 
a thoroughly corrupt and unscrupulous 
officialism. “ Scratch a Russian and you 
will find a Tartar ” is an old adage 
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sometimes easy of effective application nation or tribe which is not absolutely 
even to the townbred Slav. But still controlled by a European Power. One 
Russia in Europe is European in many makes the latter reservation because 
attributes with which unassisted Asiatic there are Asiatic communities - the 
progress has little in common. Or Parsees, for example— which for culture 
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rather, to put it in another way, the and conduct will put many a European 
average Russian, since at any rate the community outside Russia to shame, 
emancipation of the serfs, has a clear Yet Russia, owing to the fatal gulf 
right to regard himself as belonging to a which separates her governing power 
higher order of civilisation than the from her people, is being taught a costly 
average Asiatic belonging to an average lesson by Japan without having made 
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any serious effort at all to avoid that 
humiliation. It is not because she has 
not had les.sons in the past ; it is not 
because her people arc inert or cowardly; 
it is not even because she has attained 
to such wealth and grandeur that, 
like the Rome of the Cffisars, the India 
of the IMoghuls, she has become luxurious 
to the verge of decadence. There is, 
as has been constantly urged in these 
pages, much to admire in the Russian 
national character ; there is even a great 
deal which commands respect in the 
work of the autocrats and statesmen 
who of late have controlled her destinies. 
Hut her progress has not been on the 
right lines. The Russian Ship of Slate 
is like an immense, but old-fashioned, 
cargo-boat into whicli have been put 
engines of tlie very finest typo such as 
might be suitably fitted to a first-cla.s.s 
cruiser. The result has been that she 
has been driven at too high a speed for 
her frame, and the hull may at any 
moment show sign of having been 
badly strained in the process. 

The Far Eastern policy of Russia is in 
some respects a grand conception, and 
the construction of the Siberian Railway 
as one of the first foundations of that 
policy is something- of which any country' 
and ruler might be proud. Hut, while 
she has gone far and fast in this direc- 
tion, she has not taken the precautions 
necessary to prevent a sudden, perhaps 
complete, check to her progress. This 
is the more surprising bec.-iuse, in Central 
Asia, Russia has been for the most part 
singularly successful in her gradual ad- 
vances. Latterly she has, let us hope, 
met a sudiciently high vail of prejudice 
in .Afghanistan ; but elsewhere, notably 
in Turkestan, she has not only made good 
her foothold, but has conferred many 
benefits on populations formerly ranking 


very low indeed in* the social scale. In 
Manchuria she has never, despite 
apparent prosperity, played a great 
part. To the Chinese she has been 
hard and sometimes terribly cruel, 
while her cynical disregard of solemn 
undertakings, the tortuous character 
of her negotiations with Peking, 
her flagrant efforts to dominate Korea 
through the medium of a timber con- 
cession, had long ago disgusted fair- 
minded European observers. But her 
real folly consisted in her overbearing 
attitude towards Japan, an attitude which 
she failed to back up by a reserve of 
promptly' available force. 

.And what of Japan? Volumes have 
been written in which the astonishing 
rise of this country from a condition of 
semi-barbarism to a recognised position 
among the great Powers of the world 
has received appreciative record, and 
indeed the theme is an inspiring one. 
But it is not always that the true in- 
wardness of this extraordinary develop- 
ment is realised. In order to examine 
it properly we must not rush too hastily 
into vague estimates of national charac- 
ter, but rather take sober calculated 
views of political factors, just as we have 
recently done in the case of Russia. The 
latter’s early failure to justify her at- 
tempted expansion towards the Far East 
w;is, as we have seen, largely due to the 
fact that in Russia there is not that true 
relationship between the Government 
and the governed which there must be 
in any well-ordered State, whatever are 
the principles on which it is ruled. 
Japan’s triumph has sprung chiefly from 
the Mikado’s shrewd realisation of the 
fact that a Constitution would eventually 
give his country just the backbone it re- 
quired, rendering it a healthy, hardy, 
vertebrate creature instead of a mere 
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European garments anil aping Parlia- 
mentary forms of procedure. But it 
soon became evident that the Mikado, 
in fulfilling his promise to give his 
people a Constitution, had taken the 
very best means of securing not only 
their advancement but their protection 
against Western aggression. By its 
means he welded them, or rather they 
welded themselves, into a purposeful 


had everything in her favour — an en- 
lightened ruler, a ductile people, a fer- 
tile country, and more than enough 
native shrew'dness on the part of 
her progressive politicians. Having ad- 
dressed herself to the great problems of 
defence, she sought and obtained the 
best advice, profited by the examples of 
others, put herself into the hardest sort 
of training, spent money royally, and 
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took care to have ffood value for it in the failed to profit by the warning she in 


way of ships, and guns, and other war 
material. When trouble arose with 
China she gave the world a glimpse of 
her capacity, and showed what good 
government, superadded to Oriental ap- 
titude, had done for her, Europe had 
another such warning in the short 
struggle which culminated in Kbniggratz. 
But, just as in 1870 France had failed 
to realise, or had forgotten, or had 
blinded her eyes to the fact, that in 1866 
a new military star of the first magnitude 
had arisen in the sky, so in 1904 Russia 


common with others had received ten 
years before. What may be the ulti- 
mate result of these errors on the one 
part, and earnest strivings on the other, 
remains to be seen. But already in the 
operations against Port .\rthur, and in 
the Battle of Kiu-lidn-cheng, we Have 
seen history made of a pattern which 
may cause the more thoughtful to won- 
der how much longer the East and the 
West will serve as term.s of any but mere 
geographical expression and of no further 
significance. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FIRST PHASE ENDED — A GENERAL SURVEY — SOME ADDITIONAL POINTS — OPERATIONS 
• AGAINST PORT ■ ARTHUR— A HERO’S FUNERAL — ENGINES OF WARFARE — HIGH ANGLE 
FIRE — SINKING OF THE YOSHINO — TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY — SOME LESSONS — THE 
ONLOOKERS. 


H aving touched Hghtly and discur- 
sively on some historical aspects 
of the War, it remains to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s of the preceding narrative 
in regard to certain points as to which, 
at the time of writing, there was no very 
complete information available. It has 
already been indicated that, at the end 
of the third week in May, a new stage 
of the operations was about to com- 
mence. The present, therefore, is a most 
convenient Juncture at which to supply 
unavoidable deficiencies and, at the same 
time, to “ take stock ” generally, with 
a view to arriving at a correct estimate 
of the business that has been done in 
the period under review. 

To the first phase of the War may be 
roughly assigned the preliminary opera- 
tions, chiefly naval, against Port Arthur; 
the landings in Korea, and the advance 
of the First Army of Japan to the Yalu; 
the Passage of the Yalu, the Battle of 
Kiu-lien-cheng, and the advance to Feng- 
hwang-cheng ; and the landing of the 
Second Japanese Army in the Liao-tung 
Peninsula and the consequent isolation of 
Port Arthur. In the foregoing narra- 
tive other movements have been dealt 
with, such as those in connection with 
Vladivostok. But, although these be- 
long to the first phase of the War from 
the chronicler’s point of view, they have 
reached no definite stage, and there is, 
accordingly, not much to be gained by 


subjecting them, for the present, to any 
detailed scrutiny by the light of later 
information. 

Of the first great episode of the War, 
the midnight attack upon Port Arthur, 
there is little to add to. the description 
given in the first chapter of this work, 
unless it be by way of emphasising the 
completeness with which the Russian gar- 
rison was taken by surprise. It is even 
reported, says a correspondent, who was 
residing at Port Arthur at the time of 
the attack, that a Russian naval officer 
on shore in the Xcw Town, when his 
attention was directed to the firing on 
the fort, remarked airily, “ Ah, they are 
carrying out some night manoeuvres. 
Such things must be; for some day, per- 
haps, we shall have to deal with the 
Japanese!” The same correspondent 
gii-es a thumb-nail sketch of Port Arthur 
which may be useful in following the 
later operations against that place. It 
is, he says, like most of the Russian 
settlements in the Far East, ‘‘ rather an 
agglomeration of villages than a town. 
It consists of a port, of old and new 
Russian towns, miles apart; of old and 
new China towns; of garrisons, batteries, 
stores, and markets, all isolated. Many 
of the residents knew nothing of the 
night torpedo attack until long after 
daylight. To some the first notice of 
hostilities was the bursting of shells in 
the town itself.’* 
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Clearly there has been no exaggeration 
in this narrative of the disquieting effects 
upon Port Arthur of the bombardments. 
Speaking of that on February 9th, this 
eve-witness says : “ The immediate effect 
of the firing in the town was general 
consternation of the civilian population. 
Men ran anywhere for shelter; the streets 
were deserted. Hours after the firing 
ceased people congregated in small 
groups and told their experiences; they 
thronged the Bund and quays to inspect 
the havoc wrought by the shells, and to 
receive from each other the moral en- 
couragement they needed. That .same 
evening saw the first rush for the railway 
station and a crowding to the passenger 
steamers in the harbour. That night the 
town was in total darkness. ^len were 
busy disposing of their goods and making 
plans to leave. Much property changed 
hands. The next day, and the next, and 
the next, the exodus continued ; pro- 
cessions of stretcher - bearers conveyed 
the wounded from the port to the hospi- 
tals; the dead were buried twenty at a 
time. Port .‘\rthur was impressed.” 

Yet it appears that this first lesson was 
not entirely effectual. For ” Japan has 
not yet wounded deeply the self-esteem 
of the Russian. He is even now more 
confident of victory than he was before. 
It is right; we .are at war; Japan will be 
taught a lesson she will never forget — 
such are the words of men who belong 
to a race of which this present genera- 
tion has not yet learnt the first word of 
the ‘ lesson ’ with which it threatens 
Japan. But the boastings, the idleness, 
the insincerity, all are of the junior officers 
only. The really responsible men, those 
in high positions, now know, if they did 
not realise before, how dangerous the 
position of the Russian Empire in the 
Par East has become, and how slight is 


the hold she has upon the territory she 
believed she had acquired with her rail- 
way concession outside the Great A\'all 
of China.” 

Written with reference to what oc- 
curred in February, these words form 
a singularly instructive prologue to what 
occurred in March, April, and May, and 
go far to justify the severe estimate 
formed in the preceding chapter of Rus- 
sia’s strange misconception of her own 
weakness and her adversary’s strength. 

In the interests of accuracy it is, per- 
haps, expedient to state that the attack 
on Port Arthur by the Asagiri and 
Tlayatori, as described in Chapter 
was not the first action in which the 
Japanese destroyers had been cng.aged. 
In the early accounts of the first torpedo 
attack it was stated that torpedo-boats 
were engaged, but it has since trans- 
pired that here, too, the destroyers were 
in evidence. The ist, and, and 3rd 
flotillas of these craft were sent against 
Port Arthur, but apparently only two 
of them carried out the attack. This 
correction enables us to quote an ac- 
count of the operation given b\' a Japan- 
ese officer who actually took part in it. 
He says : — “ The two flotillas steamed 
straight into the enemy’s fleet at anchor, 
keeping a parallel formation. .-\fter 
firing their torpedoes the left flotilla 
turned to port, while the right turned to 
starboard, and steamed btick tigain in the 
same formation. Just before delivering 
the attack the Ohoro came in collision 
with the Jkazuchi, and bent her bow 
slighth^ and as she raised a good deal 
of spray in consequence she had to be 
run at half speed, but she did well. 
Then the torpedo turntable on board the 
Inazuma jammed through a piece of wood 
being washed into the cog b}' the sea, 
so the commander turned her over to the 
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other side and fired. Our torpedo-boat 
destroyers went so close that they could 
plainly sec men rushing' about the decks 
with lamps in the enemy’s ships. Each 
boat fired one iS-in. Whitehead torpedo, 
and three took effect. The Russians did 
not open fire till we were almost out of 
range, fearing perhaps to hit their own 
ships. Yet during the confusion three 
out of the four Russian patrolling tor- 
pedo-boats sank, taking each other for 
Japanese, so there are a less number of 
torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat des- 
troyers in Port Arthur than is believed 
in Europe.” 

The apparently foolish neglect of the 
Russians to remove the cruiser Varyag 
and the gunboat Koriefs from Chemulpo 
has been explained by the fact that the 
Japanese intercepted the Russian wireless 
messages directing the two doomed ships 
to withdraw. It is now established that 
the Japanese ships which took part in 
the action off Chemulpo were the Asama, 
C/iiyoda, Naniwa, Niital'a, TahacJtilta, 
and the Ahashi, a despatch - boat. 
The torpedo - boats remained spectators 
throughout. The battle commenced at 
about four and a half miles with a shot 
from the Koriciz, and was at its warmest 
when the interval narrowed to about 
three miles. 

Of the Port Arthur reconnaissance 
and blocking operations perhaps the most 
active episode was the fight between 
Captain Asai’s and Captain Matousse- 
vitch’s destroyer flotillas, resulting in the 
loss of the SicregutcJiy, as narrated in 
Chapter VI 11 . But greater inspiration is 
unquestionably to be derived from the 
second attempt to sink Japanese mer- 
chantmen in the harbour entrance, that 
extraordinary act of gallantry which cul- 
minated in the death of Commander 
Hirose, of which a brief account was 


given in Chapter XIV. Allusion was 
made on page 173 to the great public 
funeral which was accorded to the hero’s 
remains, and, as details of these impres- 
sive rites have since arrived, we may take 
the opportunity of studying a ceremonial 
both closely associated with the War and 
intensely characteristic of Japanese senti- 
ment. A peculiarly graphic account is 
that furnished by Mr. E. J. Harrison, 
the Tokio correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, who, after alluding to Commander 
Plirose’s varied claims to distinction — he 
was a noted scholar and athlete, as well 
•as a first-class fighting man — gives the 
following picturesque description of the 
Shinto buri.al honours. 

“ The weird wail of the ‘ shono-fue,’ 
a peculiar pipe blown by the priests, in- 
timated the approach of the procession. 
Here the foreigner recognised old Japan. 
Soon came the contrast, for, just as the 
two mounted policemen, who headed the 
procession, hove in sight, the naval band 
struck up with splendid effect the superb 
funeral march of Chopin. And yet, after 
all, this seeming incongruity was not so 
very incongruous, for was not Chopin 
himself a native of the land which of all 
others, perhaps, had most reason to hate 
the name of Russia? The guard of 
honour consisted of two hundred blue- 
jackets from Yokosuka — fine, sturdy 
fellows, whose faces testified to an un- 
feigned sorrow. Perhaps the sentiment 
of comradeship had something to do wdth 
their unw'onted grief, since the romantic 
friendship between Sugino, the warrant 
officer, and the Commander shows how 
broad and deep ■>vere the sympathies of 
Hirose. . . . Following the guard 

of honour came two Shinto priests, ‘ kan- 
nushi,’ dressed in white, and riding in a 
carriage of American make ; then the 
‘ sakaki,’ or Cleyera Japonica, the sacred 
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.tree of the Shinto religion, borne by blue- 
jackets, with a flag bearing the name 
and rank of the deceased. 

“ The coffin lay on a gun-carriage, 
drawn by thirty bluejackel.s, and on either 
side walked three officers, clas.s-mates of 
the Commander at the Xaval College. 
Miss Kaoru Hirose, the little niece of the 
deceased, was chief mourner, dressed all 
in white, the mourn- 
ing colour of the 
Japanese. 

“ The route lay 
through some of the 
most picturesque 
parts of the capital, 
which in t u r n 
offered strong con- 
trasts. Here on the 
one hand might be 
seen some of the 
few remaining 
‘ nagaya t h e se- 
verely simple white- 
pi a s t c r e d t w o- 
storied barracks 
which in feudal days 
surrounded and pro- 
tected the ‘ Ya.s- 
hiki ’ of the ‘ dai- 
mio,’ and served to 
accommodate the 
two-sworded retain- 
ers, ever spoiling 
for a fight ; on the other, numer- 
ous modern dwellings in foreign style, 
tenanted by both Japanese and 
foreigners, might be accepted as a 
concrete indication of the reality of the 
nation’s compromise with the spirit 
of ancient conservatism. Much of the 
way was along avenues of cherry trees, 
the falling flowers of which covered the 
ground with a light pink carpet. There 
was little ritual at the shrine. Common 


wood benches served to seat the princi- 
pal mourners, and the altar was severely 
simple. white banner, bearing the 

name and rank of the deceased in 
Chinese ideographs, surmounted the 
coffin, and two of the ‘ sakaki ’ were 
erected at the side of the altar. 

“ The rites, known as the ‘ shokonsai,’ 
were opened by the chief priest, a vener- 
a b 1 c old man. 
Lights and offer- 
ings, including salt, 
water, rice, sake, 
cakes, fish, fruit, 
dried sea-weed, and 
vegetables, w ere 
brought in one by 
one and placed on a 
shelf in front of the 
colfin. The chief 
priest read a funeral 
address, a chrono- 
logical recital of the 
career of the de- 

ceased, in that 

strange monotonous 
sing song affected 
by the Japanese on 
these occa.sions, and 
then came Lieu- 
tenant Matsumura. 
T h i s oificcr was 
wounded during the 
first attack on Port 
Arthur — Hirose perished in the second 
—and was only recently di.schargcd 
from .Sasebo X’aval Hospital. He 
read a message from Admiral Togo, 
warmly eulogising the bravery of 
the deceased. Several orations fol- 
lowed, and during the intervals the 
priestly orchestra elicited ear-piercing 
strains from the ‘ shono-fue. ’ The 
British Minister. Sir Claude Macdonald, 
and General Sir Ian Hamilton, the latter 
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in uniform, took part in the ceremony, 
and nearly every other foreigner present 
showed himself eager to follow their 
example. 

“ The grave had been dug at the 
summit of a hillock, in sight of the 
spacious Aoyama barracks, and in the 
hollow below the firing part)' of blue- 
jackets was 
stationed. Three 
volleys were fired, 
the band striking 
up a few bars of 
an inspiriting 
march after each, 
the mourners 
threw earth into 
the open grave, 
and the public 
ceremony came to 
a close.” 

Of the sinking of 
the Petropavlovsk 
w i t h A cl m i r a 1 
M a k a r o f f and 
Grand Duke Cyril 
on board a n cl 
Grand Duke Boris 
as an eye-witness, 
some fuller a c- 
counts have been 
received since 
Chapter X\'. was 
written, but none 
which satisfactorilv 



The grand duke Boris vladimirovitch 


with the mine, and that the vessel’s bot- 
tom was literally torn open. 

Be this as it may, it is abundantly 
clear that the Oda mine, of which some 
mention was made on page i8i, is 
indeed a marvellous engine of destruc- 
tion. From details now available, it is 
understood that this “ torpedo-mine,” 
as it is called, 
possesses the 
special merit that 
it can be dropped 
overboard without 
any special precau- 
tion, and that, it 
adjusts itself auto- 
matically, w h a t- 
ever the depth of 
the water. It does 
not drift from its 
position, it ignites 
without fail, and it 
is said to develop 
a destructive 
energy far greater 
than that of any 
mechanical mine 
hitherto in use. 
Of the deadly effi- 
ciency of the Oda 
mine the sinking of 
the Peiropavlovsk 
is in any case a 
striking proof. 
But an almost more 


clears up the mystery of her extremely 
rapid disappearance. It is sugge.sted 
that she struck more than one mine, but 
it is thought that this would not .account 
for her submersion in two minutes. 
The theory as to the bunsting of the 
boilers has been noticed, and we may 
add the conjecture that some loaded 
torpedoes on board the Feiropavlovsk 
were exploded by the shock of contact 


important point in this connection is that 
the possibility of the disaster was really 
due to the facility with which this 
class of mine can be laid. The actual 
process of dropping her mines at mid- 
night on .^pril 1 2 th is said to have 
occupied the Koryo Maru, whose exploit 
was described at the opening of 
Chapter XV., only about a quarter of 
an hour. To this she must have largely 
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owed her escape from the fire of the 
Russian forts. There is now some 
question whether either the Koryo Maru 
or the attendant torpedo craft suffered 
any interruption at all from the shore 
batteries during- this momentous short 
period, since, according to one later 
account, the search-lights, though busy, 
at first failed to bring the approaching 


Admiral hesitated long before exposing 
his men to such terrible risk. For had 
even one well-planted shell struck the 
Koryo Maru, she would have been likely 
to fare as ill as the ill-fated Yenisei fared 
at Dalny. 

While on this subject it may usefully 
be recorded that, besides the Oda mine 
and the well-known .Arisaka quick-firing 
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enemy into their field. But if the 
operation of mine-laying had been pro- 
tracted, as it would necessarily have 
been if the ordinary mines had been 
used, discovery would almost inevitably 
have followed. A well-informed corres- 
pondent, after remarking that this w’as 
the first occasion on which Admiral Togo 
ventured to send a torpedo-transport 
within point-blank range of the Russian 
batteries, alludes to the rumour that the 


rifle, the Japanese have introduced 
several improvcmenls of their own in 
war malerird and naval appliances, of 
which it is possible we may hear more 
in the course of this inslrucllve war. 
One of these is the Vamanouchi gun- 
platform ; another the “ Ijuin fuse,” in- 
vented by a Japanese Admiral, and said 
by gunnery experts to be a remarkably 
efficient contrivance ; the third, the 
“ Miyabara ” water -tube boiler, de- 
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sig’ned by a Japanese Chief Engineer 
who received his scholastic and technical 
education in this country. 

The Times correspondent, who sup- 
plies much of the foregoing information 
with reference to the mine-laying at 
midnight on April 12 th, makes a 
curiously realistic reference to the work 
done on the morning of April 15th by 
the Nisshin and Kasiiga, as described on 
page 194 of the present work : “ The 
first duty of the two cruisers was to 
silence this fort, which feat they seem 
to have accomplished without any diffi- 
culty. Then they commenced to bom- 
bard the harbour and town with high- 
angle fire. The remaining vessels of the 
Japanese squadron treated the affair as 
a kind of picnic spectacle. They lay off 
the harbour’s mouth just beyond effective 
range of the forts, and the officers 
watched the flight of the cruisers’ shells, 
shouting ‘ Banzai ! ’ whenever a good hit 
was scored. The Russians had to suffer 
it all tamely. They failed to inflict the 
smallest damage on the Kasnga and the 
Nisshin, which kept constantly moving 
throughout the operation.” 

There is .something rather painfully 
familiar in the idea of treating a bom- 
bardment as if it were a cricket-match, 
and ‘‘ Well hit! ” or “ Well bowled! ” 
were correct expressions to apply to the 
effect of twelve-inch shells. But sailors 
have always been prone to speak thus 
airily of the flight of huge projectiles, of 
which none understand better than them- 
selves the real power. ” They’re bowl- 
ing pretty straight, sir,” was the chcerv 
remark of one of our own bluejackets 
in the Crimea to an officer who, he 
thought, would appreciate the metaphor, 
although the ball that was “ coming 
down ” was a shell from a gun of then 
considerable calibre. 


“ Japanese naval officers,” we are 
told, “ evidently place much faith in 
high-angle fire. Possibly their judgment 
is influenced by the serious consideration 
that their fleet cannot be reinforced 
throughout this war; every ship disabled 
means so much permanent loss of fight- 
ing power. The}' therefore possess a 
very vivid appreciation of the familiar 
arguments that, whereas a warship’s 
armour and ordnance arc limited, a fort’s 
are unlimited, and that the havoc 
wrought by a shell striking a vessel may 
be great beyond comparison with the 
havoc wrought by a shell striking a fort. 
At all events, they do not attach con- 
clusive importance to the experiences of 
either Farragut or Seymour. They 
claim, on the contrary, that the injury 
inflicted by high-angle fire, judiciously 
directed, is much greater than experts 
have hitherto been disposed to admit, 
and that the enemy’s inability to protect 
himself against such fire is as de- 
moralising as the immunity enjoyed by 
those using it is valuable. Port Arthur, 
however, is specially vulnerable to high- 
angle fire, so that no general theory can 
be based on the results achieved there.” 

Before leaving the preliminary opera- 
tions against Port Arthur, some interest- 
ing details may be added to the account 
given in Chapter XXIII. of the sinking" 
of the cruiser Yoshino by collision with 
the Kasuga. It appears that the heavy 
loss of life was due to no want of pre- 
caution, but to a truly lamentable ac- 
cident. The Kasuga struck the Yoshino 
on the port side near the engines, and 
the blow destroyed the dynamos, leaving 
the ship in the darkness of a particu- 
larly dense fog. Directly the collision 
took place the collision-mats used on 
such occasions were promptly got out 
and hung over the hole, but the latter 



DIFFICULTIES 

was too big to allow of any successful 
attempt to stop the inrush of water. 
The ship began to settle quickly with 
a heavy list to starboard, and Captain 
Sayegi ordered the whole crew on the 
upper deck. Five boats were now 
lowered on the starboard, and one on 
the port side, but before the former 
could get clear the ship lurched to star- 
board and went down, all five boats 
being smashed by the masts and davits. 

“ The captain himself never left the 
bridge, but stood there while the crew 
were getting into the boats, and cried 
‘ Banzai ! ’ to them. When last seen he 
was shaking hands with Commander 
Hirowatari in a last farewell. Lieuten- 
ant Naito sprang overboard and swam 
to the only cutter, that on the port side, 
which escaped and rowed to the Kasuga. 
He returned at once with three of the 
latter’s boats, but found no trace either 
of the Yoshino or her crew, apart from 
six men who had already been rescued 
by the cruiser C/iiiosc.” 

Not a great deal needs to be said 
by way of supplementing the details 
already given of the advance of the 
Japanese First Army through Korea. 
But some very interesting details arc 
now available concerning the transport 
and supply operations, to which appre- 
ciative general reference has been made on 
several previous occasions. In particular 
a British military correspondent in Korea 
writing to the Times has gix'cn some 
valuable information regarding the man- 
ner in which the Japanese utilised and 
supplemented the existing transport 
facilities in a country of doubtful roads 
and an indolent population. 

The Korean road at best is but an un- 
metalled track deeply rutted by the heavy 
wheels of the rough country bullock carts, 
and after a thaw or rain it becomes, as we 
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have seen, a morass. Indeed, during the 
rainy season proper, which lasts from the 
middle of June fill the end of August, 
travelling in Korea is said to be quite out 
of the question, since not only are the 
roads impassable, but the smallest streams 
become raging torrents, a river having 
been known to rise as much as twenty- 
nine feet in a single night. It may be 
well to bear these last facts in mind in 
view of future possibilities, and, in the 
meantime, although the difficulties which 
the Japanese had to contend against in 
the winter and early spring were not quite 
so formidable as here indicated, they were 
undoubtedly serious, more especially dur- 
ing the melting of the snows. 

“ The usual Korean means of trans- 
port,” says the correspondent above re- 
ferred to, “ are pack animals and coolies. 
The oxen of the country arc of an especi- 
ally fine and massive breed, short-horned, 
docile, and capable of doing a vast amount 
of work; 300 lb. is considered an average 
load for a bull to carry daily on a long 
journey. Unfortunately for the Japanese, 
a scourge of that ubiquitous cattle disease, 
rinderpest, has recently decimated the 
cattle in the north-west of Korea, so that 
the best form of local transport is unob- 
tainable. The small Korean pony is a 
man^ellous animal to carry weight; 200 lb. 
for thirty miles a day is only what he is 
used to doing all his life. No amount of 
hard work cures him of biting and kick- 
ing whenever he gets the opportunity. 
For this reason the ponies are all slung 
up at night to rafters overhead, in such 
a helpless position that they arc unable to 
hurt one another. Fixed in this manner 
they are fed on a hot water mash of beans 
out of a trough. 

“ The Japane.se military authorities 
have bought up every available quad- 
ruped capable of carrying a load; but the 
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number obtained is microscopic compared 
to that required for such a large army as 
three divisions. The Japanese, therefore, 
have to depend almost entirely on the 
means of transport which they have 
brought with them from their own 
country. Each one of the thirteen 
divisions of which the army in Japan is 
composed has a train battalion, which in 
peace time forms a school of instruction 
for the whole of the regimental and other 
transport of its own particular division. 
In this battalion soldiers serve for three 
years as in other branches of the army, 
but a large reserve of drivers is obtained 
by training four batches per annum for 
three months each in the elementary 
principles of horse management and the 
packing of loads, after which they are 
passed into the reserve. In war time the 
train soldiers act as superintendents to the 
various transport columns, while the 
drivers lead and look after one pony each. 
On mobilisation the battalion is broken 
up, and provides men and material for the 
transport of regimental baggage, hos- 
pitals, ammunition, columns, and pon- 
toons. The latter are carried on small 
four-wheel i.-d trollies pulled by one |>ony 
eaclt. The ordinary transport cart has 
two wheels, no sides, and is capable of 
carrying about _';5o lb. It is pulled, as a 
rule, by one pony led by a man, but in 
emergency may be drawn by three or four 
soldiers or coolies. These carts seem ex- 
ceedingly handy and useful. Their track 
is so narrow that they can be t.iken along 
almost any mountain path or through the 
streets of Korean towns.” 

As regards ” supply,” there are in each 
division four supply columns which carry- 
three days’ ordinary rations for man and 
horse, also one reserve ration for men. 
The soldiers carry two days’ reserve and 
one day's cooked ration in their knap- 


sacks; while there is also one day’s ordin- 
ary ration in the regimental baggage. 
Each horse carries one day’s forage, and 
that for two more days is supposed to be 
in the regimental heavy' baggage. Thus, 
in all, six days’ forage and five days’ 
ordinary and three days’ reserve rations 
for men are with the army. Besides the 
supply columns of one-horse carts and 
pack animals, the Japanese have enlisted 
thousands of so-called “ military coolies ” 
who pull light hand-carts capable of con- 
veying about 200 lb. of baggage. These 
men are the rejections for height of this 
year’s conscription — that is, they are 
below the minimuju height for infantry, 
five feet two inches, but are otherwise 
medically fit. They are chosen from 
among the agricultur.al classes, who are 
used to pulling carts; for in J.tpan manual 
labour largely takes the place of draft 
animals. 

Of the supply arrangements a very pic- 
turesque description is also given by Mr. 
McKenzie of the Daily Hail, who com- 
ments on the appearance of the above 
mentioned military coolies ” in every 
town between Seoul and Ping-Yang. He 
adds: — One man, in officers' war uni- 
form — free, that is, from all superfiuo'js 
decoration — takes possession of a tempk- 
or a pal.ace, and gigantic stocks of food 
and clothing rise, as it were, from the 
e.arth. Here is a mountain of red blan- 
kets, here an avalanche of coolie loads of 
rice. Here come men from fifty miles 
away, bringing aattle. In Tho-san they 
are slaughtering chickens and in .-\n-hop 
they arc gathering pigs, while the adv.-tnee 
guard of the Japanese fighting men is 
eighty miles away. 

“ You enter a village, knowing that it 
is at least two day's before the first sol- 
diers, pushing on from Seoul, can reach 
there. At the entrance to the village you 
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will probably find a newly-erected notice- 
board, with a large map showing every 
house and road around, and with minute 
directions below for billeting. You go 
some miles off the main road to find one 
or two cavalry vedettes there, and a 
civilian bargaining with the Koreans 
about the purchase of their pigs and rice. 
And verj' likely an army of coolies is 
setting out in another direction for sol- 
diers who are coming by a side road. 

“ The same foresight is shown in every 
detail. The rice is made up to the exact 
weight for a coolie to carry. These 
weights arc further calculated, so that 
so many of them go to a pony or ox 
load. Picked natives are decorated with 
stripes of red, to show that they are now- 
in the service of hi.s Imperial Japanese 
Majesty's Transport Corps. .\t this time 
the Japanese do not haggle over money. 
Coolies are paid wages scarce dreamed 
of by them before, and the price of pack- 
ponies has gone sky-high. I had to pay 
T44 dollars for the hire of three pack- 
ponies from Seoul to Ping-yang.” 

The trouble of the Japanese Com- 
missariat oiliccrs has been two-fold. .\s 
regards the supplies available in the 
country itself, these are, comparativelv 
speaking, insignificant. The country is 
wretchedly poor, thanks largely, it would 
seem, to the easy-going ways of the 
inhabitants, and the Koreans, however 
willing to make hay while the sun shines 
by getting big prices from the Japanese, 
have next to nothing to sell, and in many 
cases have themselves been reduced bv 
the hardness of the past winter to eating 
crows. On the other hand, there has 
also been great difficulty in bringing 
over stores from Japan, as all the trans- 
port has been badly wanted for the 
troops. In a word, the problem has 
been a frightfully perplexing one, the 


solution of which might well have been 
hopeless to any nation less terribly in 
earnest than Japan. 

The wonderful prevision of the Japan- 
ese General Staff is showm by the vigour 
with which, all this time, the construc- 
tion of the military railway from Seoul 
to Wi-ju, to which reference was made 
on page 133, is being pushed on under 
General Vamana. Steamer loads of 
material have been arriving constantly 
at Chemulpo, and work on various sec- 
tions of the line has been progressing 
so briskly that it is confidently expected 
that Ping-yang will be reached at the 
beginning of December. Nor is this the 
sum of Japan’s energetic performance in 
Korea in rear of the advance of her 
First Army. .At Seoul her influence is 
beginning completely to dominate the 
political situation. Early in April the 
Korean Emperor’s palace had been des- 
troyed by fire, and to this untoward 
event considerable significance was at 
first attached. The disaster was re- 
garded by the populace as a sign of 
Buddha's wrath against the ruling 
f.amily, and disturbances might have oc- 
curred but for the prompt measures 
taken by the Japanese and British 
authorities on the night of the fire to 
avert an outbreak. Later, the gradual 
introduction of Japanese proteges into 
the Korean civil service appears to have 
had a good effect, and the continued re- 
ceipt of tidings of Japanese successes 
cannot but have had a reassuring in- 
fluence upon the Emperor and his Court. 

As an interesting additional detail per- 
tinent to this portion of our survey, it 
may be mentioned that the salvage 
operations in connection with the sunken 
ex-Russian cruiser, Varyag^ in Chemulpo 
Harbour, have been steadily pushed for- 
ward, and there now seems a distinct 
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possibility that in due course this power- 
ful vessel will be added to the Japanese 
Navy. Already all her jfuim jind other 
movables have been taken to Sasebo, 
but the work of raising- the g^reat ship 
is said to present very grave difficulties, 
as she lies port side dowm in the soft 
mud, which is continually oozing in 
through the cruel rents made by the 
Japanese shells. 

Reverting to the Japanese advance, it 
may be long before such really complete 
and authentic details arc available con- 
cerning the Battle of Kiu-licn-chcng as 
will enable the careful student to follow- 
each movement of that momentous light 
with absolute accuracy. But it may now' 
be placed on record that the brunt of the 
day’s work was borne by about 5,000 
Russians and about 25,000 Japanese, the 
former occupying the Russian front of 
some five miles from Kiu-lien-cheng to 
the Ai river, the latter being the force 
actually engaged in forcing the Russian 
line. According to the Times corres- 
pondent, whose messages, despatched 
some days after the battle took place, 
have a special value for their statistical 
accuracy, the Russian force originally 
consisted, as surmised, of an army corps 
of two divisions, the component parts 
being sixteen battalions of infantry, 
three regiments of cavalry, forty-eight 
guns, and two companies of pioneers. 
Of these, three battalions at Antung and 
six in reserve at Hohmutang took no 
part in the battle of May ist. The 
posts on the line of communications and 
the detachments elsewhere reduced the 
number by 2,000, and there was a further 
notable diminution of fighting strength 
by casualties and by withdrawals for the 
purpose of removing guns and wounded. 
The last-named allow'ance brings into 
relief the inadequate nature of the 


Russian hospital arrangements, since, 
in modern war, it is always con- 
sidered important to minimise the 
number of men lost to the fighting line 
by the necessity of rendering service to 
the wounded. In the old days it used 
to be a military axiom that it w'as more 
useful in a battle to wound 3'our enemies 
than to kill them, not for humanitarian 
reasons, but because ;i wounded man re- 
quires two men to take him to the rear, 
and that thus three fighting' men were 
placed hors dc combat! But the latter-day 
excellence to which Army hospital work 
in the field has attained has di.scounted 
the value of this old saw, and nowadays 
men in the fighting line are seldom en- 
couraged to neglect their proper business 
for that which is far more efficiently 
iind, as it rule, most devotedly performed 
by bearer companies working under such 
protection as is afforded by the Red Cross. 

“ On April 30th,” says the above 
quoted correspondent, “ the shelling of 
the Russian camp and picketing lines, 
which the Japanese saw through a gap 
in the hills at a point of seven miles 
down the river, caused great slaughter 
of men and horses. Those who were 
wounded lay where they fell and received 
the Japanese fire time after lime. This, 
added to the insuflicient protection 
afforded by the flimsy earthworks and 
shallow trenches against the plunging 
fire from the howitzers, accounts for the 
extraordinary proportion of killed to 
wounded. ’ ’ 

It is added that “ the preliminary 
artillery fire on May ist completely 
shook the Russian line, which retired 
before the Japanese attack was driven 
home. The retirement was precipitate, 
resembling a rout rather than an 
ordinary retreat. The reserves at Hoh- 
mutang made no move in support of 
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the body surrounded two miles away- 
When the Russians were attacked at 
Hohmiitang: they fought desperately, 
and onlv surrendered at the point of the 
bayonet^ just when the Japanese guns 
arrh'cd.” 

The information which has come to 
hand since the early accounts of the 
Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng, and of the 
subsequent advance 
of General ICuroki’s 
Army to Feng- 
hwang-cheng, con- 
firms the impression 
that General Sassu- 
litch took more on 
his shoulders than 
General Kuropatkin 
intended him to do 
in the matter of at- 
tempting to check 
the Japanese on the 
right bank of the 
^■alu, The subse- 
quent swift removal 
of Sassulitch from 
Ills command indi- 
cates that at least he 
had not acted to the 
satisfaction of his 
superior officer, and 
the suspicion is 
strong that his 
failure was largely due to a hope 
of distinguishing himself by a suc- 
cessful contest of the river passage. 
But his generalship was doubtful 
throughout, and was further ham- 
pered by his uncertainty as to the 
points the Japanese intended to select 
for their crossings ; by the tremendous 
weight of the Japanese artillery fire; and 
by the exceedingly smart work done by 
Admiral Hosoya’s squadron, consisting, 
it now appears, of the old battleship 


Paso, six gun-boats, eight torpedo-craft, 
and some^armed launches, the crews of 
which occupied the attention of large 
numbers of Russian troops between 
Antung and the mouth of the river. 
First boldness, then indecision, and 
finally ignominious muddle, seem to 
have characterised Sassulitch’s tactics, 
and the effect of this baneful sequence 
was observable 
until, after a 

leisurely pursuit, 

the retreating Rus- 
sians hurriedly 
evacuated F e n g- 
hwang-cheng. On 
the still worse de- 
moralisation which 
must have ensued 
had not General 
Kashtalinsky, w h o 
was wounded in the 
course of the battle, 
displayed brilliant 
courage and deter- 
mination in carry- 
ing out orders 
which he knew to 
be based on a totally 
wrong conception of 
the situation, it is 
hardly necessary to 
dilate. 

This chapter may be appropriately con- 
cluded with a brief reference to the atti- 
tude, at the stage which we have now 
reached, of those interested but not en- 
gaged in the War itself. Such a subject 
can, of course, be only dealt with here 
very discursively and in quite general 
terms. For it is still to some extent the 
business of diplomacy to be secretive, 
and some of the Governments of the on- 
looking nations may have taken stronger 
lines in their relations with one or other 
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or both of the bellig’erent nations than 
has been apparent even to the best-in- 
formed private individuals. But it is sel- 
dom that, in such cases, some reflection 
of what has occurred docs not appear in 


the Press, even of countries whose organs 
of public opinion arc closely controlled 
by official checks. Moreover, the ten- 
dency of diplomacy nowadays is far more 
in the direction of open and straightfor- 
ward dealing than it used to be formerly, 
when the statesmanship of Europe was 
embarrassed by dozens of smaller ques- 


tions, many of them chiefly of personal 
significance, around which queer growths 
of intrigue had clustered till the original 
issues had well-nigh disappeared. 

It is hardly too much to say that, thirty 


or forty }ears ago, such a war as this 
between Kussia and Japan would have 
almost inevitably been followed not leis- 
urely but promptly by at least one Euro- 
pean collision. It is true that Prussia 
and France, Russia and Turkey, England 
and Afghanistan, Bulgaria and Servia, 
China and Japan, the United Stales and 
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Spain, Turkey and Greece, have all been 
at war during: the past forty years with- 
out any embroilment of third parlies; but 
in none of these cases was the induce- 
ment to outsiders lo break the peace so 
g’reat as it has been in the case of the 
Russo-Japanese strug-g-le. Apart from 
any question of taking" sides, the mere 
fact of Russia’s preoccupation could not 
but tempt more than one European Power 
to assume an attitude towards a neigh- 
bour which Russia’s support of that 
neighbour would have rendered very bad 
policy a few short months ago. But, so 
far, there has been no rupture even in 
the Balkans, where trouble was looked 
upon by many competent observers as 
certain to occur as soon as Russia found 
herself with her hands full. Europe has 
kept its head and its balance during four 
critical months, and, although the danger 
is by no means over, it is a splendid 
iribute to the increasing “ common-sense 
of most,” of which Tennyson wrote so 
hopefully, that it should have been hith- 
erto averted. 

As has Ijeen pointed out, the present 
most serious source of trouble lies in the 
doubt whether China will be able to pre- 
serve her neutrality, and the mere fact 
that there is no greater present peril than 
this — disquieting as it is — is of itself re- 
assuring. For China is Russia’s own 
equal in the art of extricating herself 
from a compromising situation, and, 
even should her troops or her populace 
violate her neutrality, she may find some 
way of escape short of being dragged 
into a war in which other European 
nations besides Russia might take a 
hand. 

For the rest, the attitude of Europe has 
been wonderfully full of dignity and re- 
straint. With the eyes of the world 
upon her, France in particular has 


afforded a spectacle of correctness, com- 
bined with a characteristic regard for 
.sentiment, which is wholly admirable. 
Full of sympathy for the reverses suff- 
ered by her ally, and quietly conscious 
of her own grave obligations in certain 
contingencies of the war, she has readily 
accorded a chivalrous recognition to 
Japanese gallantry, and naval and mili- 
tary capacity. To take a single instance 
out of many : when General MIshtchenko 
wrote home privately that “ those little 
Japs are real soldiers,” an enemy “ who 
should be respected if not feared,” this 
warm encomium was at once forwarded 
to Paris by the St. Petersburg correspon- 
dent of a French paper, and duly ap- 
peared in the Tctit Parisien as one of a 
series of similar appreciations in the lead- 
ing Paris journals. 

The attitude of Germany has been less 
open, and the suspicion has gathered 
force that, in offers to Russia of support 
in the event of certain complications, the 
Kaiser has been more profuse than 
Russia’s own ally. But here arc diplo- 
matic depths into which there is no occa- 
sion to dive for the purposes of this 
narrative. Nor need "we at present, at 
any rate, seek to investigate at all closely 
the effect which the course of the War 
is having upon Turkey, that astonishing 
” Sick Man ” whose temperature rises 
and falls according to no known rule of 
diplomatic medicine. Certain it is that 
Turkey is deeply interested in the Far 
Eastern struggle, and it is very possible 
that, but for the presence of Austria, 
Russia’s oflicial helpmate in the business 
of Macedonian reform, the Porte might 
have been quite unduly exhilarated by 
the blows which her old enemy has re- 
ceived at the hands of an Asiatic adver- 
sary. But here, as elsewhere, the ” com- 
mon sense of most ” has so far been 
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instrumental in preventing- an exhibition 
of feeling -which the existence of Russia’s 
Black Sea Fleet might make inconvenient 
from many standpoints. 

Of the English-speaking nations it is 
sufficient to say that the United States 
has from the first criticised the events of 
the war with greater frankness than, per- 
haps, any European country, and has 
animadverted with especial vigour on the 
recklessness displayed in the matter of 
sowing the Far Eastern seas with mines 
which may be a great source of danger 
and may possibly do untold harm to 
neutral shipping in the future. Russia, 
through Count Cassini, her representa- 
tive at Washington, has made vigorous 
endeavours to secure a more friendly 
recognition by the United States of her 
part in the present struggle; but “ Uncle 
Sam " has continued to view the course 
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of affairs with a shrewd insight into the 
value of facts as opposed to fancies. 

Of Great Britain’s attitude the correct- 
ness has been admitted even by the lead- 
ing Russian journals. This country is 
naturally inclined to fa\'Our its ally, and 
there are reasons why a check to Russia’s 
progress in Asia cannot be wholly dis- 
tasteful to us. But we have no cause, 
and, if we had, we should lack the dis- 
position, to exult in the humiliation of 
a great Power bound to us by lies of 
Royal family connection, as well as by 
those of existing political friendship. 
Least of all would we care to glory in the 
reverses and sufferings of a brave Navy 
and Army, largely due to that over-con- 
fidence and under-estimation of the 
enemy’s strength to which we ourselves, 
as a fighting people, have repeatedly 
shown ourselves to be addicted. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL SITUATION— STRATEGICAL DEVELOPMENTS — ^POSSIBLE CHANGE 
OF PLAN — OBJECTS NOW IN VIEW — BRITISH NAVAL AND GERMAN MILITARY TEACHING 
— ENVELOPMENTS — RUSSIAN STANDPOINTS. 


A t the close of the third week in 
May a military and naial situa- 
tion has been de% eloped which is full 
of interest e\ en to the laj reader, to 
whom the nicetiec of strategj do not 
appeal. Hitherto, owing to the seciecy 
in which the Japanese plans haie been 
shrouded, it has been neccssaiy to use 
the greatest caution in attempting to con- 
struct a clear and cohcient narratite out 
of such details as have been atailablc. 
But the veil is now beginning to be lifted, 
and we shall presently be able to resume 
our story with a suier gtasp of the end 
and aim of each particular mo\emcnt 
than has been possible up to this point. 
To do this, howetcr, it will be ncccssarj 
to take yet one moie step in the “ taking 
stock ” piocess to which already two 
chapters hate been detoted. In the first 
of these, a glance has been given at the 
historical aspects of the M’ar in its 
earliest stage ; in the second some addi- 
tional details were giten, and certain 
lessons and circumstances discussed, in 
connection with the leading episodes of 
the conflict up to date. The object of 
the present chaptei will be to set foith in 
as simple language as possible the techni- 
cal aspect ol the situation as it appears 
to those who arc obliged to study these 
things professionally. 

It may be objected that the War is 
quite interesting enough to those who 
look at it purely from a citilian stand- 
point, without seeking to examine it 


through naval or military magnifying- 
glasses. Also, there are not a few ama- 
teur Clitics who aie confident of their 
ability to foretell what will happen, and 
to explain the reasons for w hat has hap- 
pened, without any assistance, more 
especially from a popular historian. Yet 
there is assuredly a Aery numerous class 
indeed w hich does like to ha\ e the true 
inwardness of an epoch-making war ex- 
plained to it, and which is not ashamed 
to admit that sometimes it finds the 
cotiisc of a many-sided campaign rather 
dilficult, without assistance, to under- 
stand. Again, it sometimes happens 
that the amateur ciitic, eten he who 
conscientiously sticks little flags into big 
maps whene\er two patrols exchange 
liall-a-do^en shots, tails to see things in 
their true perspcctiA e. It is not pre- 
tended by the present w liter that, in 
attempting to play the guide, philosopher, 
and fiiend in this direction, he will be 
able to satisfy all the requirements of 
those who yearn for know'ledge, or to 
impart much added knowledge to those 
A\ho think they know enough already. 
But he may reasonably hope that, in the 
course of his occasional sur\eys, he may 
teach some of the one class to think for 
themselves, and, perhaps, induce the 
other to expend a little additional care 
in mastering first principles before deal- 
ing with very complicated developments. 

There are some w ho seem to think that 
the great fascination of the study of the 
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art of war consists in the resemblance of 
the latter to a game of chess. This is 
a serious mistake, for the similarity 
alluded to is quite occasional, and, where 
it does exist, often misleading. As a 
simple matter of fact, the average cam- 
p.aign has a much stronger likeness to 
a game of draughts than to one of chess, 
more especially nowadays, when the size 
of armies necessitates more directness 
and simplicity than formerly. But there 
is an essential difference between War 
and, practically speaking, any sedentary 
game — a difference of which special heed 
should be taken in this instance. It is 
the possibility that at any time one of 
the combatants may make two or more 
moves to his adversary's one. This is 
particularly the case in a war in which 
navies as well as armies are engaged; 
but, even where only land operations arc 
concerned, it is a matter of the greatest 
significance. In neither chess nor 
draughts is there anything comparable 
with the simultaneous march of two or 
three armies upon one objective, and not 
infrequently the failure to realise what a 
paralysing effect such a simultaneous 
advance may sometimes have upon a de- 
fending-forcc, is a great stumbling-block 
to the study of a campaign. 

W’e shall probably see this two-moves- 
to-onc capacity exemplified on a verv- 
large scale at a future stage ; but evi- 
dence has not been wanting alread}- of 
its existence as a factor in the preceding 
operations. On the very first day of the 
War, Admiral Togo made a double move, 
while his adversary remained motionless, 
by sending torpedo flotillas to Port 
Arthur and a squadron to Chemulpo, 
with striking results in both cases. But 
this was an instance of diverging attacks, 
and docs not carry out the idea of the 
preceding paragraph so well as the cap- 


ture of Feng-hwang-cheng by General. 
Sasaki’s brigade, which came upon the 
place by a roundabout march while the 
position was still forming the objective 
of General Kuroki’s main army. 

Some may ask why it is that a w-ar 
like that between Russia and Japan 
should lend itself more freely to this 
unequal sort of strategy than other wars 
ancient and modern. The answer may' 
seem a little complicated, but it conveys 
some deeply interesting truths, and. a 
little trouble may well be taken to un- 
derstand it. In the first place, what may 
be called an up-to-date war is perhaps 
chiefly distinguished from an ancient 
war not so much by the changes in the 
war material, or by alteration in tactics, 
as by the use of the telegraph. ' hen 
a nation wants to make two moves in 
the field to the enemy's one, it splits up 
its forces, but keeps them linked by 
telegraph wires, not necessarily running 
from one army to another — that would 
often be impracticable — but all com- 
municating with a common base. 

Thus, when two armies are landed at 
points far apart on a coasti'^and are 
ordered to converge gradually on one 
place, they can now do so with an exacti- 
tude almost hopeless in the old days, 
unless there was a complete absence of 
opposition. For the commander of A 
army, on arriving at a halting-place, has 
merely to send a message by his field 
telegraph to headquarters to say where 
he is, and, this having been transmitted 
to the commander of B army, the latter 
knows exactly how far the A army has 
got towards the common goal, and 
quickens or steadies his own advance 
accordingly. By this means two con- 
siderable forces can be made to arrive 
simultaneously' ■within striking distance 
of the same objective, and, by splitting 
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up the force, a very great gain in 
mobility has been effected, and infinite 
labour saved, especially where the 
country ■ is mountainous or otherwise 
difficult to permit of the easy passage of 
large bodies of troops. 

,lt is an added special feature of tlie 
Russo-Japanese War that, while the Japs 
have a great advantage in being thus 
able to direct two or three armies against 
one objective by the use of the field tele- 
graph, the absence of an existing net- 
work of telegraphic communication may 
make it impossible at times for the Rus- 
sians to keep thoroughly in touch with 
the advancing enemy. All that can be 
done by scouts and patrols will doubtless 
be done, but there arc points at which 
the Japanese might land and proceed in- 
land for many miles before any intima- 
tion of their approach could reach the 
Russian headquarters. In a civilized- 
country the first appearance of an enemy' 
is, of course, promptly telegraphed to- 
headquarters, unless exceptional success 
has attended hostile efforts to circumvent 
the local signallers. 

When it is remembered that to the 
advantages they possess in this respect 
the Japanese have added the secrecy only 
possible in the case of an Island Power* 
which, moreover, has resolutely muzzled 
all the newspaper correspondents, much 
of the situation reached at the beginning 
of the fourth week in ^lay is explained. 
There are some campaigns in which it 
does not matter a great deal whether 
your enemy is or is not pretty fully 
aware of )'Our movements. For in- 
stance, when Lord Kitchener took his 
army to Omdurman, it would probably 
have made not the slightest difference 
to the result if he had previously sent 
the Khalifa a polite note saying that 
on September and he intended to attack 


him with some 25,000 men. But in 
dealing with Russia, Japan unquestion- 
ably scored some of her first points by 
concealing as far as posssible her inten- 
tions, and by thus causing her enemy 
a great deal of purposeless labour and 
wa.ste of strength in defending points 
not seriously threatened. The Japanese 
mastery of the details of this kind of 
craft has been shown repeatedly in minor 
events of the War, such as the frequent 
feints upon Port Arthur, and the mock 
preparations for the passage of the Yalu 
at Wi-ju. But these are on quite a 
different plane from the veiled strategy 
which has been the leading feature of the 
first phase of the War, and which has 
in reality cost the Russians a heavier 
price than even the sharp collision at 
Kiu-lien-chcng. 

The initial influence of the Command 
of the Sea upon the success which Japan 
has gained in this direction may seem 
to have been unduly ignored in the fore- 
going reflections, and some sticklers for 
the priority of the Sea Service may cavil 
at the phrase “ Military and Xaval Situa- 
tion ” which occurs in the synopsis of 
this chapter. But it must be remem- 
bered that we are now dealing with 
broad issues and future consequences 
rather than a-ith the exact process by 
Avhich the present situation tvas reached. 
W'hat the Japanese Fleet has accom- 
pli.shed is of enormous importance. It 
has blocked the Russian Fleet from inter- 
fering Avitli the movements of the Japan- 
ese armies, it has greatly assisted the 
latter, and it has subjected the main 
Russian stronghold to a wearing series 
of preliminary attacks. But the interest 
of the present situation is more military 
than naval, and in its development the 
telegraph is playing an almost more 
important part than Admiral Togo’s 
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ships. The laticr have paved the way 
for the land operation.s, they have helped 
them on, and will continue to do .so ; but 
for the stratcjjical developments of the 
future we have to look mainly to the 
War Council at Tokio and its telegraphic 
communication.s with the two or three 
armies already in the field, to which in 
due course a fourth, perhaps a fifth, 
may be added. 

A curious supplement to what has been 
said, and quite justifiably and appropri- 
ately said, as to the secrecy which has 
shrouded Japanese strategy hitherto, now 
demands consideration. There arc two 
sorts of .secrecy in relation to military 
movements — one which has regard to 
their conception, the other to their exe- 
cution. .As far as the last are concerned, 
the effectiveness of Japanese methods has 
been proved by actual fact. Even the 


acutest European critics have been forced 
to fall back upon mere conjecture, not 
invariably accurate, a.s to what the next 
move of the Japs might be, and the ex- 
tent to which the Russians have been 
misled has been clearly .shown by their 
vacillation in such cases as, for instance, 
the premature evacuation of Xiu-chwang. 
But it is possible that even the Japanese 
have not been able throughout to prevent 
that dangerous sort of leakage which 
consists in the betrayal of plans long 
before the latter can be put into practice. 

It is impossible to speak with complete 
confidence on this delicate subject. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that a 
very explicit and circumstantial state- 
ment has been made by more than one 
correspondent to the effect that a be- 
trayal of Japanese plans actually did take 
place, and that the Japanese General 
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Staff was compelled in consequence to 
modify some of its original intentions. 
The story in which the name of the 
culprit is given — is that an officer of rank 
belonging to the Staff was found to have 
betrayed his trust, and to have sold 
official secrets through a Russian attache 
at Tokio who had been his fellow student 
in Germany. The Japanese officer, hav- 
ing excited suspicion by his extravagant 
style of living, is said to have been 
secretly court-martialled and shot, but 
in the meantime the suggestion is that 
already the military plans of Japan had 
been foiled to some extent by the singular 
preparedness of Russia at certain points, 
the real importance of which was sup- 
posed to be unknown outside the “ Elder 
Statesmen ” and the Japanese General 
Staff. 

It must be admitted that some colour 
is lent to this story — which, as far as the 


knowledge of the writer goes, w'as not 
contradicted by the Japanese military 
aulhoritie.s — by a certain v\ant of se- 
quence in the early military operations. 
It may, perhaps, not be the case that 
Japan was embarrassed in this way, and 
that from the first her plans were adhered 
to. But there is at least some ground 
for the belief that the original idea pro- 
vided for a speedier investment of Port 
Arthur, and possibly even for a larger 
move against Harbin itself. There were 
at one time certain indications of a con- 
templated landing in Possiet Bay, and 
there is little doubt that, if a brisk offen- 
sive on a great scale had been taken by 
J.'ipan early in March, the Russians, if 
not forewarned, would have found them- 
selves badly pushed to meet it. .Vs it 
was, Russia was able to employ the inter- 
vening time in bringing up a great many 
more troops and supplies from home, and 
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the opposition which must now be en- 
countered before Liao-yangf and Mukden 
can be passed, must be mucli more 
severe than it would have been two 
months ago. 

Without, then, putting too much faith 
in what may prove to be a doubtfully 
accurate statement, the latter must not 
be wholly disregarded until the Japanese 
authorities see fit to meet it with a com- 
plete and unequivocal denial. If, on the 
other hand, the story should be abso- 
lutely true, it will not only explain a good 
deal, but should increase our admiration 
for Japanese astuteness and capacity. 
The elaboration of an alternative plan of 
campaign is always an extremely com- 
plicated and laborious task, and if, in 
this case, it was done after the War had 
actually broken out, the Japanese General 
Staff is indeed to be congratulated on a 
great feat. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese plans could have been alto- 
gether upset by any such leakage as that 
indicated. .As far as Korea was con- 
cerned there would in almost any event 
have been no modification, and the clock- 
work character of all the operations in 
this quarter shows pretty clearly that the 
occupation of and advance through the 
Hermit Kingdom were executed precisely 
as had been arranged very possible some 
3'ears back. .\ny changes that might 
have taken place — and, let it be emphatic- 
ally repeated, there is no sort of certainty 
as to the making of any changes wh.at- 
ever — would ha\e been in the selection 
of an immediate objective, and in the 
arrangements for isolating Port Arthur. 
l?ut enough has been said on the subject, 
which has chiefly been introduced to show' 
how possible it is for big operations to 
be delayed or complicated by the leakage 
of information, and that no nation, how- 


ever secretive, however patriotic, can 
afford to disreg-ard risks of this painful 
sort. 

Let us now' turn to the objects which 
recent developments have shown to be 
actually in view by the Japanese, and to 
the processes likely to be employed in 
bringing these objects within the domain 
of practical politics. First, let us reckon 
the unquestioned accomplished facts. 
These are : (i) Korea occupied ; (2) an 
army pushed forward from Korea to- 
wards Liao-yang and deployed evidently 
with the idea of joining hands with other 
troops landed in Korea Bay, and {3) 
Port -Arthur isolated. Everything seems 
to point clearly to an attempt to carry 
Port .Arthur by storm, and subsequently 
to envelope the Russian position at Liao- 
yang, or, if Kuropatkin withdraws 
hence, at any point at which a stand 
may be made. Port Arthur must be 
attacked by land as well as by sea — of 
that there can be no question. Nor is 
it altogether safe to delay much longer 
a comprehensive move against the main 
Russian .Army. When land forces are 
set in motion in an offensive campaign, 
protracted periods of preparation for 
clashing with the enemy are seldom pro- 
ductive of anything but diminished 
‘‘ go,” and sometimes mean sickness and 
other troubles. 

But it is not all plain sailing, even for 
the finely organised army of Japan, this 
double effort to reduce a mighty strong- 
hold, and to cope with a large force 
strongly po.sted and led by a man who, 
whatever his limitations may be, has as 
yet been guilty of no serious error, and 
may now rise fully equal to a great oc- 
casion. The previous operations against 
Port Arthur and the Battle of Kiu-Iien- 
cheng sink into insignificance beside 
what is really a great Operation of War, 
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and one which may be rendered strangely 
difficult by unforeseen contingencies. 
For we have no right to suppose that 
Kuropatkin has been wholly idle, or in- 
tends to remain so, until the moment 
chosen by Japan to attack him. In his 
rear, movements may be taking place 
which may have unexpected seriousness 
some weeks hence, and Port Arthur may 
develop a yet more stubborn resistance 
than that which it is pretty certain to 
offer in any case. Accordingly, the 
.situation is not without real gravity for 
Japan, and, even if her methods of 
attacking the problem prove ultimately 
successful, it may be that the wear and 
tear involved will create a strain on her 
resources which could be far better borne 
by her opponent. 

The operation will be rendered in- 
tensely interesting by the fact that in all 
probability it will illustrate in a very 
striking fashion the influence upon Japan 
of European teaching. In naval matters 
Japan has, of course, closely followed 
British methods, and no finer compliment 
could be paid to the British Navy than 
the extent to which the Japanese have 
first copied us, then proved the excel- 
lence of our original design. The dashing 
manner in which the Japanese destroyers 
have been handled has, in particular, 
been borrowed from British naval prac- 
tice ; while it is an interesting circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding the de- 
monstration of the value of the torpedo 
and the mine, the Japs have, since the 
War began, contempL'ited the construc- 
tion of more battic.ships on the lalc.st 
British models. The whole naval 
strategy of Japan, moreover, has been 
clearly based upon the broad views 
taken of the functions of a navy by 
British experts ; while the spirit which 
animates the Japanese naval officer and 


bluejacket is wonderfully like that which 
has always marked the personnel of the 
greatest Navy in the World. There is, 
of course, a distinction with a difference 
owing to the slight tinge of Orientalism 
which still clings to Japan, and some- 
times assists her in the prosecution of 
particular designs. But the Japanese 
Navy is as nearly British as any but the 
American Navy could be, and through- 
out the naval operations of this War we 
maj' look to see the influence of British 
example sharply defined whenever the 
Fleet of Japan has to show any unusual 
activity. 

In the matter of her Army, Japan has 
taken another model, and has followed 
it with equal thoroughness, and, so far, 
.with equally conspicuous success. From 
the first, the modern Army of Japan was 
organised on German lines, and, since 
conscription was introduced into the 
country in 1874, the effort to impart 
German thoroughness and precision to 
every detail of the military machine has 
been continuous and con.scicntious to th.c 
last degree. It may well be that Japan 
has in some ways outstripped her 
te.achers, for she has evidently studied 
closely the methods of other European 
countries, and has profited in respect of 
various • details in which the Germans 
have preferred to remain staunchly con- 
servative. But the general foundation 
of the Japanese military system is Ger- 
man, and this effect has been emphasised 
by the training which many Jap ollicers 
have received in Germany itself. It is 
an interesting circumstance that, shortly 
after the Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng, Major- 
General Meckel, one of the leading Ger- 
man professors of the art of war, for- 
merly Military In.structor in Japan, and 
the reputed author of a very striking 
military study entitled “ A .Summer 
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Night’s Dream,” received a very flatter- 
ing cablegram from the Japanese General 
Staff at 7'okio. The message conveyed 
was to the effect that the victory on the 
Yalu had been won by officers who had 
learnt their tactics from the German 
veteran, a courteous acknowledgment 
which the latter may well have been 
proud to receive from the victors in such 
a hard-fought fight. 

As has already been indicated, the 
influence of German ideas upon the 
Japanese Army was early shown by the 
careful forethought displayed in the 
matter of preparation, the exhaustive 
system of collecting military intelligence, 
and the precise and elaborate manner 
in which every detail, more particularly 
of the disembarkations, was carried out. 
We have found the Japanese to be fully 
ready in every sense with plans of cam- 
paign. Their information concerning 
the enemy’s movements and the coun- 
tries in which they were about to operate 
has been so complete, that here they have 
almost surpassed their instructors. For 
it is on record that, m the advance 
through Korea, the dealings of the 
military authorities with the villagers 
were facilitated by the fact that, in an- 
ticipation of this war, little biographies 
even had been prepared of all the village 
headmen ! The plans adopted to lessen 
confusion in the landing of troops have 
already been noticed, as has been the 
German regularity with which, when any 
movement has been decided on, troops 
and guns have followed in due course 
and at the appointed intervals. 

But these matters pertain chiefly to 
strategy, or the art of generalship, as 
it is practised sometimes long before 
contact with the enemy has been estab- 
lished. In the presence of the enemy 
the business of using troops is called 


tactics, and, though the boundary line 
between tactics and strategy is some- 
times hard to define, the distinction here 
drawn will suffice to mark the additional 
fact that in tactics, as well as in 
strategy, German influence upon Japan- 
ese methods has fully justified the Japan- 
ese General Staff in despatching to 
Meckel a telegram which may become 
historic. 

For at Kiu-lien-cheng there was a 
double exhibition of German tactics 
which is very instructive both as re- 
gards that particular battle and the 
probable aspects of several future en- 
gagements. The crowding of the Japan- 
ese at the Ai ford was doubtless due to 
some extent, as has already been sug- 
gested, to natural causes ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the Germans, not- 
withstanding our experience in South 
Africa, arc great believers in the advan- 
tages of attacking in a dense formation 
when a force has men to spare for this 
purpose. The idea is that those terrible 
panics, to the occurrence of which the 
German author of the “ Summer Night’s 
Dream ” bears lurid testimony, are best 
avoided by packing the men together, 
so that, however deadly the carnage, the 
places of those who have fallen will be 
.speedily filled, and the attacking column, 
frightfully diminished maybe, but still 
compact and full of ” go,” shall be 
enabled to advance irresistibly to the 
final stage of the attack. This theory 
may have been at the bottom of the 
huddled crossing of the Ai, which cost 
the Japanese so many casualties, and it 
is certainly the keynote to the fighting of 
an action of which it will become neces- 
sary to give a description inthenext chapter. 

Again, at Kiu-lien-cheng we saw an 
illustration of those ideas of envelopment 
which are now becoming apparent on 
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a larger scale in the working of the 
Japanese armies against Liao-yang and 
Port Arthur. The wars of the future, 
says Hcenig, a very well-known German 
military writer, will be mostly “wars of 
circumvallation,” which is a form of en- 


assumes immense labour in the execution 
of preliminary preparations, the utmost 
care in procuring accurate information 
of the enemy’s movements, and con- 
siderable activity in drawing in the net 
when once it has been spread. But it 
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velopment, and there is no doubt that 
envelopment in one form or another is 
the favourite object of German tactical 
movements. Like the advance to the 
attack in close formation, it presupposes 
those big battalions on the side of which 
a great man once impiously said that 
Providence is wont to fight. Further, it 


is notably effective, more especially as 
regards moral effect, for the bravest 
troops, who will cheerfully face any odds 
as long as the enemy are fairly and 
squarely to their direct front, may be- 
come unsteady when they begin to per- 
ceive attackers clo.sing in upon them, 
sometimes from all points of the compass. 
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With the aid of a little imagination 
it is possible to construct an extremely 
interesting parallel between the manner 
in which the enveloping process was 
carried out at Kiu-lien-cheng and that 
in which it is being attempted before 
Liao-yang. Further, the fact that the 
2nd Division in the former engagement 
was sent down the river, evidently with 
the intention of occupying the attention 
of the troops in Antung had an)- troops 
remained there and given trouble, may 
be taken to resemble dimly the landing 
of the Second Army in the Liao-tung 
Peninsula in order to effect the reduction 
of Port Arthur, Curiously enough, the 
parallel can here be extended by com- 
paring the work of Admiral Hosoya’s 
squadron at the mouth of the Yalu — 
viHiads mutandis, of course — with that of 
Admiral Togo before Port Arthur, Re- 
turning to the main attack, we find the 
1 2th Division at Kiu-lien-cheng crossing 
the Ai and taking initiative in deploying 
against the enemy’s main position, very 
much as General Kuroki’s whole Army, 
after the passage of the Yalu, of whief 
in reality the Battle of Kiu-lien-cheng 
is a part, was the first Japanese force 
to deploy in opposition to the Liao-yang 
position ; being subsequently supported 
by the Third Army, just as the 12th 
Division was assisted in the process of 
envelopment by the Guards Division on 
the right bank of the Yalu. 

And now let us try to look at the 
situation from the Russian standpoint. 
The difficulties which confront the mill-- 
tary authorities arc indeed serious ; but 
it is altogether a delusion to regard the 
position of affairs as in any way hope- 
less, and, to give the Russians due 
credit, there is no suggestion of despair, 
and very little indication of unabated 
confidence in their attitude. Of course, 


with them the question of Port Arthur’s 
capacity for resistance is the immediate 
paramount consideration, and the sub- 
ject gives rise to much besides mere con- 
troversy. There is no doubt that, 
although the fall of Port Arthur might 
not mean any very serious check to the 
prosecution of the W’ar, it would cer- 
tainly be attended by such a loss of 
prestige, and by such an encouragement 
to the enemy, that the effect would be 
far-reaching and perhaps permanent. 
Accordingly, from the moment that the 
isolation of Port Arthur ! became an es- 
tablished fact, there has been in some 
Russian quarters a strong feeling that 
steps ought to be taken to relieve the 
pressure on the stronghold from the land 
.side. It is understood that Admiral 
Alexeieff is strongly of this opinion, as 
is indeed natural considering the extent 
to which the “ Viceroy of the Far East ” 
— ^the significance of the title is gradually 
becoming a little thin — was responsible 
for the pinnacle of importance that Port 
Arthur has attained. The belief is cur- 
rent that Admiral Alexeieff has pressed 
these views upon the Tsar, and the latter, 
” torn asunder by every wind of doc- 
trine,” has asked General Kuropatkin 
whether it would not be practicable to 
relieve the beleaguered fortress, in prefer- 
ence to trusting the prestige of Russia to 
the hazard of a siege. But the military 
Commander-in-Chief has explained that 
in the present condition of the land opera- 
tions such a movement is, in his opinion, 
most undesirable, if not impossible. 
Accordingly, the Tsar issues a sort of 
Imperial mandate to the Port Arthur 
garrison in which the Fleet is enjoined, 
as a last resort, to cut its way out and 
rejoin, if possible, the Vladivostok 
squadron, no Russian ships being 
allowed to fall into the enemy’s hands. 
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We shall probably never know with 
exactitude the secret history of the Rus- 
sian military policy in the two or three 
weeks succeeding- the isolation of Port 
Arthur. But there is ground for sup- 
posing that the tension between AlexeielT 
and Kuropatkin has been extremely 
severe,- and -there is probably a good deal 
of significance packed up in the remark 
attributed to a Russian General in St. 
Petersburg, “ Kuropatkin has not yet 
defeated the Japanese, but he has beaten 
Admiral Alexeicff. ” 

There are other suggestions of very 
singular import in connection with this 
period. In some directions the Russians 
can be quite as secretive as the Japanese, 
and, with a man of Kuropatkin’s known 
capacity, it is difficult to believe that all 
this time he has been merely engaged in 
levelling up his forces at Liao-yang in 
order more effectively to meet the Japan- 
ese onslaught. At one time it seemed 
as if he would be warranted in detaching 
a considerable portion of his army and 
sending it into the Liao-tung Peninsula 
■with the object, not only of “ relieving ” 
Port Arthur, but of trying to catch the 
Japanese Second Army between two 
fires. But it may well have been the 
case that such a course was prevented 
by a previous and much broader distribu- 
tion of the Russian forces, which would 
have rendered any such detachment as 
that proposed a source of undue weak- 
ness to the Haicheng — Liao-yang posi- 
tion, whether as regards defence or a 
possible offensive. For a long time p.ast 
there has been much uncertainty as to 
the proceedings of General Linievitch, 
one of the most able and trusted, as well 
as most experienced of the Russian 
leaders in the Far East. The suggestion 
now is that General Linievitch is really 
in command of a very large force, of 


which the Trans-Baikal Cossacks under 
command of General Rennenkampf form 
the vanguard, and the roh of which is to 
lie on the flank of the Japanese advance. 
Already the Cossacks have made them- 
selves felt both in rear of General 
Kuroki’s position at Feng-hwang-cheng 
and in north-eastern Korea, but, so far, 
their movements have been disconnected 
and rather desultory. The possibility of 
a Russian descent on a large scale from 
the region of which Vladivostok is the 
chief centre has long ago been fore- 
shadowed in these pages. Whether it 
now takes shape depends largely on the 
extent to which General Kuropatkin con- 
tinues to be given a free hand, and on the 
capacity of the Japanese to outflank 
again this flanking movement by naval 
and military operations on the coast 
between Vladivostok and Gensan. 

The pos’'ion at the beginning of the 
fourth wccn in May is thus one in which 
very careful regard must be had to 
contingencies on the Russian side, as 
well as certainties on that of the Japs. 
It cannot be said that Russia has as yet 
recovered from her neglect at the outset 
to take proper precautions in the way 
both of offence and defence. X'or is 
there yet any sign that the loss of naval 
supremacy can be repaired. Rumour 
follows rumour as to attempts more or 
less successful to persuade the Sultan 
to permit a portion of the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet to pass out of the Dardanelles, 
and dates are confidently given for the 
sailing of the Baltic Fleet. But there 
are other Powers besides Turkey inter- 
ested in the keeping the Russian war- 
ships in the Black Sea the right side of 
the Dardanelles forts. With regard to 
the Baltic Fleet, there is now not only 
the difficulty of coaling en route to be 
considered, although that is regarded by 
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experts as insuperable. For, even sup- be regarded as one of absolute tranquil- 


posing the voyage by the Suez Canal 
only occupied sixty-three days — a mini- 
mum calculation — some 65,000 tons of 
coal would be consumed by the twelve 
warships of the squadron, of which 
about 50,000 tons would have to be 
carried by colliers and trans-shipped at 
sea. 

But outside this difficulty there now 
arises the question whether, if Port 
Arthur should fall and \'ladivostok be 
blockaded, the squadron, on arrival at 
its destination, would be in the igno- 
minious position of having no base what- 
ever, and no source of further coal 
supply. Lastly, the despatch of prac- 
tically the whole of the Baltic Fleet to 
the Far East means the withdrawal of the 
greater part of the naval defences of the 
Empire, a grave risk to take when the 
political condition of Europe can hardly 


lity. But apart from the sea, and even 
apart from the possible fall of Port 
Arthur, it must be repeated that the Rus- 
sian military position at the stage we 
have now reached is one of no mean 
strength. Envelopment may be a very 
effective process, but it has the disadvan- 
tage or drawing out armies into long 
thin lines which maj' for a considerable 
distance be crumpled up by a determined 
counterstroke on the part of a solidly- 
placed enemy. In other words, attempted 
envelopment of the Russians at Liao- 
yang will not necessarily mean paralysis 
of such Russian strength as lies outside 
that position. The reverse is probable, 
and it is even possible that, as a result 
of continued Japanese pressure, we 
may see Kuropatkin’s remarkable dis- 
play of passive resistance followed by an 
interesting exhibition of calculated activity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NARRATIVE RESUMED — THE OPERATIONS AGAINST PORT ARTHUR — JAPAN’S SECOND 
ARMY — ADVANCE UPON KIN-CHAU — ^I'HE BATTLE OK NAN-SHAN — A DESPERATE 
STRUGGLE — DEVOTED GALLANTRY — HEAVY CASUALTIES — OCCUPATION OK DALNY — 
ANOTHER NAVAL BOMBARDMENT. 


1 ET US now pick up the thread of 
^ our narrative at the point at which 
we left it as far back as Chapter XXI. 
We have since progressed in other di- 
rections, and have also indulg'cd in 
various retrospects. But the sequence 
of our record will be found to have been 
strictly preserved, and, if \vc non' revert 
to the operations in the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula, the commencement of which was 
described in the chapter referred to, we 
may hope that our chronicle will continue 
to march forward with the well-ordered 
precision of a military movement. 

Some readers, moreover, may find 
compensation for the rather discursive 
nature of the last three chapters in the 
fact that the resumption of our story 
takes place at a juncture likely to be 
followed by stirring events. Here in the 
Liao-tung Peninsula we may surely ex- 
pect something more thrilling than the 
encounters between outposts and small 
detached parties, which arc all that can 
for the present be looked for in the 
region separating Kuropatkin at Liao- 
yang from Kuroki at Feng-hwang-cheng. 
General Oku’s army, the Second Army 
of Japan, has landed, not, for the 
moment, to take part in any great com- 
bined movement by land for the purposes 
of envelopment. It is obviously bent 
upon one single piece of work, an attack 
upon Port Arthur, in which it will be 
assisted by the Fleet, but in tlie military 


performance of which it is. as yet, and 
may' continue to be, solely engaged. 
Well may that Army be proud of the 
massive enterprise entrusted to it, and 
well assured may the onlookers be that 
General Oku will lose no time in striking 
the successive blows which will be 
necessary before Port Arthur becomes 
for a second time the prize of Japanese 
valour and determination. 

Very different are the conditions in 
which this terrific task is being attempted 
from those in which Port .Arthur was 
“ rushed ” in 1S94, Then, as now, the 
initial Japanese landing took place ne.ar 
Pi-tsu-wo, but from that moment any 
real comparison fails. For, apart from 
the fighting quality of the present gar- 
rison of Port .Arthur, apart even from the 
extraordinary strength of the present 
inner defences of the place, a wonderful 
alteration has taken place in the system 
of outer (lefenccs, which include ad- 
vanced positions, of which one near Kin- 
chau is the first, and a belt of entrench- 
ments extending over ten miles. These 
last arc said to be connected by forts, of 
which there is one at every 1,000 yard.s, 
and mines and barbed wire entangle- 
ments have been liberally provided. In 
negotiating these obstacles there will be, 
we may be sure, very little of the 
“ marching and countermarching and 
then going into winter quarters ” of the 
older style of strategy. Moreover, while 
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the services of field engineers will no 
doubt be requisitioned largeh’ in order 
to secure such protection as is possible 
for the attackers, there must be times 
when shelter will have to be abandoned, 
trenches left, the support of great siege 
guns temporarily held in abeyance, and 
the onslaught made in a tempestuous 
mixture of set determination, lust of 
battle, utter indifference to death, and — 
grimmest of factors in such cases — cold 
steel. 

The Second Army of Japan consists, 
as we have already 
seen, of three di- 
visions, the i st 
(Tokio), 3rd 
(Osaka), and 4th 
(Xagoya), and it 
has already been 
recounted that 
General Oku has 
met with consider- 
able opposition in 
t h e concentration 
of this large force, 
and its movement 
southwards in the 
direction of its 
great objective. 

On May rbth a .sharp engagement, 
as has been already related in Chap- 
ter XXI., took place with consider- 
able ca.sualties on both sides, the 
result being that the Japanese forced 
the enemv back and took posscs-sion of 
a line of hills about a mile and a half to 
the north of Kin-chau. Here their guns 
were .said to dominate the latter, but, as 
will be presently seen, the advantage thus 
secured is slight, as the first real resist- 
ance to the Japanese advance is to be 
made by the Russians not at Kin-chau, 
but at a strong and elevated position 
further south. 


While the Japanese are making the 
most of their temporary success by the 
construction of batteries, and by com- 
pleting their preparations for a critical 
stage of their coming attack, we may 
usefully examine the “ lie ” of the 
ground over which the last is to be ac- 
complished. For the operation about to 
be described is not a matter of a short, 
sharp day's fighting, but one of a con- 
tinuous, and at times positively desper- 
ate, struggle lasting from May 21st — 
it will be recalled that for some time 
past the term of 
the First Phase of 
the War as here 
narrated has been 
placed at the end 
of the third week 
in May — until a 
glorious culmina- 
tion is reached on 
the evening of the 
2(jth. It is a little 
strange that both 
the first great mili- 
tary performances 
of the Japanese in 
this campaign, the 
Passage of the 
Yalu terminating in the Battle of Kiu- 
lien-cheng, and the forcing of the neck of 
the Kwang-tung Promontory with the 
Battle of Xan-shan as its -fimle, may 
each be said to have occupied in all six 
days. But, while the actual fighting in 
the later operation was more severe, the 
area was much more restricted, and, 
partly as a natural consequence, the re- 
sulting “ butcher’s bill ” much heavier. 

.A glance at the map will show that the 
Liao-tung Peninsula narrows near Kin- 
chau to a neck of land in parts barely 
two miles in width. This neck connects 
the Kwang-tung Promontory, on which 
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Port Arthur and Dalny are situated, with 
the mainland of the Peninsula. On the 
west of the neck lies Kin-chau Bay, on 
the east one of the inlets of Talien-wan, 
known as Hand Bay. To the south of 
Hand Bay is a little promontory rimningf 
in an easterly direction, on the extremity 
of which is a heavy Russian battery of 
eight guns firing seawards, and afford- 
ing a serious check to any attempt on 
the part of Japanese warships to operate 
in Hand Bay. 

About two miles south of Kin-chau, 
and in what would appear to be the 
very narrowest part of the neck, is Nan- 
shan Hill, the centre of the present 
Russian position. This is strongly held 
by a force of which the main body is 
the 4th East Siberian Rifle Division, 
commanded by General Fock. The Rus- 
sians have made great efforts to im- 
prove the position, evidently with the 
intention to make a most determined 
stand, which they confidently anticipate 
will be successful. In front of the posi- 
tion there are mines and wire entangle- 
ments, and it is said that there are ten 
strong forts “of a semi-permanent 
character,” in which a variety of heavy 
guns have been mounted. The nature 
and extent of the defending artillery will 
become apparent at a later stage of the 
narrative, but for the present it is suffi- 
cient to say that it must have been 
greatly superior to any which the Japan- 
ese could here bring in opposition to it. 

The defect in the position is that it is 
comm.nndcd by Mount Sampson, four 
miles to the cast, but, as the Times 
military critic observes, with this ex- 
ception it has everything in its favour, 
being short and strongly fortified, having 
its flanks secure, and being held by a 
garrison more than ample for its de- 
fence. “ If a Russian division of 8,000 


to 12,000 men, backed up by fifty or more 
siege guns and sixteen quick-firing field- 
guns, cannot hold 3,000 yards of front, 
strongly entrenched, and secure on the 
flanks, against the rush of infantry in the 
open restricted to a frontal assault, it is 
hard to say what position it can expect 
to defend with success.” 

The determination of the Russians to 
hold this narrow neck at all costs is very 
easy to understand. Even the lay reader 
will appreciate the fact that not often can 
the land approach to a vitally important 
citadel, such as Port Arthur to all intents 
and purposes is, be barred by an un- 
broken line of works only 3,000 yards 
long. As a matter of fact, the Russians 
here had the choice of two advanced 
positions, the one of which Nan-shan 
Hill was the centre, and another a little 
in rear. The latter would not have been 
commanded, as the former was, by 
Mount Sampson, but it had the disad- 
vantage of being six miles long, and 
consequently required more than three 
times as many men to hold it properly. 
Although a division was hardly nccc.s- 
sary to hold the entrenchments at Nan- 
shan, probably two divisions would have 
been necessary to render the line in the 
rear reasonably safe, and these would have 
constituted a heavy drain upon the total 
garrison of Port Arthur. 

As the Times military critic remarks, 
so long as this neck was in Russian 
hands, not only was the road to Port 
Arthur obviously barred, but a saIl3'-port 
also remained open through which 
General Stoesscl might hope to march 
to co-operate w'ith the expected, or at 
all events promised, advance of the army 
of succour from the north. The skill of 
Russian military engineers is well-known ; 
the bravery and endurance of Russian 
troops, more especially when acting on 
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the defensive, is a matter of history. thus erected. In particular they will 
Well, then, may Genera) Stoessel and have rcali.scd the deadly sig^nificance of 
his divisional commanders, Fock and the enemy’s artillery superiority, and the 
Smirnoff, have been confident of beingf disadvantagfe under which they them- 
able to repulse the Japanese heavily at selves suffered in not being able to derive 
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this point, and, possibly, even to follow a full measure of support from their 

up the advantage of re-establishing com- ships. The problem presented to 

munication with Liao-yang. General Oku was, indeed, a terribly 

The Japanese, on the other hand, can serious one, which might well have 

hardly ha\c been under any illusions as daunted even a resolute and daring 

to the formidable nature of the barrier leader. For here the chances of being 
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able to deliver any but a frightfully 
costly frontal attack were very remote. 
We have already noted the presence of 
the heavy battery on the Liu-shu-tun 
Promontory, which made it impossible 
for the Japanese gun-boats to operate in 
Hand Bay, and we have now to consider 
the shoal water in Kin-chau Bay and on 
the west side of the Promontory gcncr- 
allv, which rendered it difficult for war- 
ships to support any landing on the left 
flank or in the rear of the Russian position. 

.-\s to artillery, it would have been a 
.serious matter to wait until more siege 
guns could be brought from Japtin, and, 
indeed, any sort of delay was ohjection- 
able owing to the approach of the rains 
Avhich arc due about the end of June- 
.Vccordingly, the alternative lay between 
more or less complete inaction and what 
are known as “ .Mgerian tactics,’' from 
the fact that chiefly by dashing frontal 
attacks the French foothold in North 
.\frica was won and maintained. One 
can imagine that it is with .something of 
painful reluctance the Japanese com- 
mander arrives at a decision which he 
is perfectly well aware must mean the 
.sacrifice of many hundreds of his gallant 
troops, without the least certainty of 
being able to eticct the object in view. 

On May ’ist General Oku commences 
his operations against the Nan-shan 
position by a careful reconnais.sance, at 
the same time gradually bringing up his 
own artillery from Pi-tsu-wo and other 
points further north in the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. The first reconnaissance is 
with a view to ascertain the weight of 
the enemy’s artillery on Nan-shan Hill, 
and pains must have been taken to draw 
the enemy’s fire. For, according to the 
official report of the day’s proceedings, 
“ observation and enemy’s cannonading 
■showed enemy had at Nan-shan Hill, 


south of Kin-chau, four 15-centimetre 
shrapnel, ten 9- to 1 5-centimfetre can- 
nons (10.5 centimetre .shells proved 
range 8,500 metres), two 12-centimdtre 
quick-firers, besides at least ten forts.” 
The Japanc.se reconnaissance further 
.showed the foothills to be protected by 
wire entanglements and mines. 

May ’2nd, 23rd, and 24th appear to 
have been largely occupied in bringing 
up the infantry divisions behind Mount 
Samp.son and in further reconnaissance. 
On the first day, according to General 
Oku, the ‘‘ attacking force commenced 
operations prearranged,” from which we 
may infer that, in addition to the pre- 
parations nr.ted, positions were selected 
for such artillery as the Japanese were 
able to bring into action to the east of 
Kin-chau. On May 23rd a reconnaissance 
discovered the presence of the heavy 
battery of eight g^iins on the Liu-shu-tun 
Promontory, of which mention has 
tilready been made above. This battery 
was posted at a point marked in some 
maps as Huashangtao, and formed a sort 
of detached post in extension of the real 
right of the Russian position. It com- 
manded, :is has been mentioned, the 
waters of Hand Bay, and was later sup- 
ported by the Russian gun-boat Bobr. 

FN'idently the reconnaissance drew the 
Rus.sian fire freely, and it indicates the 
acute observation of the Japanese 
officers that they were able to estimate 
from fragments of the enemy’s shells the 
calibre of the various guns opposed to 
them. 

On May 24th the reconnaissance was 
pushed up to within ea.sy distance of 
Kin-chau, which, it was found, was still 
occupied by a small force of Ru.s.sian 
infantry and artillery. On May 25th Kin- 
chau was attacked, the artillery on Nan- 
shan Hill being simultaneously engaged 
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to divert their attention. The place, the high wind and rough sea. A 
however, does not seem to have been gun-boat squadron, consisting of the 
definitely occupied by the Japs until the Tstikushi, Sai-ycu, Akagi, and Chiokai, 
following morning, and would, doubtless, and the ist torpedo-boat flotilla, duly 
have been untenable by daylight for any arrived in Kin-chau Bay at noon on May 
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length of time as long as the Nan-shan 25th, but, from the causes noted, was 
Hill forts were active. This attack on obliged to take shelter instead of co- 
Kin-chau was probably made on the un- operating, as intended, with the batteries 
•derstanding that a naval force would co- on shore. 

operate from Kin-chau Bay. Such a.ssist- A word must be given in passing to 
nnce was unfortunately lacking owing to the share taken by the gun-boat squadron 
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in these intensely interesting operations. 
In the first place, it will be noted that 
the squadron is emphatically not one of 
first-class ships, which .Admiral Togo 
might well have been reluctant to risk 
against powerful land batteries, even if 
in sucli shoal water he could have 
brought battleships and cruisers within 
effective range. Two of the gun-boats, 
the Akagi and the Chiokai, arc fioo-ton 
vessels only, and consequently of light 
draught; the 2’siikiiski is an old Elswick 
ship of 1,370 tons, and the Sai-ycii is the 
old Chinese vessel I's 'i-yiicii of 2,264 tons, 
which was captured in the Chino-Japan- 
ese War. Hetween them these four .ships 
only carried fifteen guns of moderate 
calibre. 

The .above may not seem a \cry ex- 
citing prelude to a very dramatic piece 
of hard fighting, but it is very possible 
that in reality there was much of thrilling 
interest in these preliminary operations, 
and it is quite certain that in any case 
they \\ere conducted by the Japane.se 
with consummate skill. This has been 
specially recognised by German military 
critics, one of whom says that the account 
of the careful reconnaissance and other 
preparatory operations reads like a chap- 
ter out of a modern text-book on tactics, 
and that the whole six days’ fighting will 
become “ an academical example for 
analysis in the study of war.” While 
the lay reader can hardly be expected to 
wax equally enthusiastic over a perform- 
ance which it is almost impossible to 
invest with any picturesquenc.ss or 
variety, he may be induced by these 
considerations to pardon the writer for 
delaying any account of the final rush 
until the steps Iciiding to it shall have 
at least been outlined. 

At midnight on May 25th the situation 
is as follows: The N’an-.shan Hill posi- 


tion is guarded by some three-score guns 
in position and eight machine guns, 
fronted by several lines of shelter 
trenches, wire fences and mines, with 
quick-firers in the intervals — “ the whole 
con.stiluting an almost permanent for- 
tress, garri.soncd by one division of 
infantry, two field batteries, garrison 
artillery and marines, evidently with the 
intention ('f effectually checking the 
Japanese advance.” The Russian gun- 
boat Bohr is also about to take up a 
position in Talicn Bay which w'ill enable 
it to render effective assistance in the 
morrow’s fight without being itself ex- 
posed to any fire but that of light field- 
guns posted on Mount .Sampson. 

From the Japanese commander's point 
of view the position of affairs is a terribly 
anxious one. After five days’ fighting he 
has only broken off the husk of the hard 
nut he has to crack before this, the chief 
advanced position of the Port Arthur 
defences, can be considered won. Such 
artillery preparations as he has been able 
to make can have h.ad but trilling effect 
upon the extremely stiong position in 
front of him, the mere weight of metal 
behind which cannot but tell terribly upon 
the infantry attack that must now be' 
directed upon it. If ever there were a 
ca.se in which a commander was justified 
in shrinking from a nearly hopeless task, 
here it is. .A, repulse is probable, and 
repulse or success cannot but mean enor- 
mous casualties. For the attack can 
only be delivered at best in circum- 
.stances resembling those which proved 
so costly at the Ai fords in the Battle 
of Kiu-lien-cheng. It is necessary for 
General Oku to use the full strength at 
his disposal in order to have the least 
chance of producing an impression upon 
such a defence as this, and there is no 
room for the proper deployment of three 




Owing to the presence of the Russian General Oku’s sentence is for carrying 
gun-boat in Talien-wan the advance from out the attack to the bitter end. It is a 
behind Mtnint Sampson will be exposed momentous conclusion and, as an able 
on the left to a galling lire to which no critic aptly remarks, “no one who has 
sort of useful reply can he made, and the felt the overwhelming responsibilities of 
only counterpoise to the huge weight of command at such a moment can fail to 
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recognise and admire the splendid 
audacity which decided to throw at once 
for the whole stake.” 

It is just 2.35 a.m., and a foggy morn- 
ing, when on Jlay 26th the Battle of 
Nan-shan opens with an artillery duel 
which lasts three hour.s. In this the gun- 
boat squadron in Kin-chau Bay joins, and 
the Russian batteries reply with spirit. 
This artillery duel probably transcends in 
noise and vicioiisness anything of the sort 
that has occurred liitherto in the course 
of the War, for the reply of the Russian 
artillery to the Japanese opening fire at 
Kiu-lien-cheng was insignificant, and 
there is a great difference between the 
sustained passion of a combat of guns 
like this at Xan-shan and the stately 
deliberation of a naval bombardment. 

In about three hours the Japanese fire 
appears to have told a little on the de- 
fence, and the moment is held suitable 
for the infantry advance. 

On they come, the splendid little in- 
fantry of the Island Xation, the 4th, or 
O.saka Division, on the right; the ist, or 
Tokio Division, in the centre: and the 
3rd, or Xagoya Division, on the left. 
The formation is a close one, partly from 
choice, partly from necessity. Even if 
Oerman ideas of solidity in frontal 
attacks were not prevailing with the 
Japanese leaders, the extent of ground 
available docs not permit of any but a 
narrow front. Thus, when the 4th Divi- 
sion has made its first rush through Kin- 
chau, it has to conti-.'ict its front to half 
tlie normal extension in order to carry 
the works immediately in front of it, 
being exposed all the time to a concen- 
trated fire from the whole length of the 
Russian position. At an earlier stage 
there is said to have been so little room 
for deployment that battalions of infantry 
had to stand waiting in the sea. 


The 3rd Division on the left is terribly 
exposed throughout the advance. From 
ten o’clock in the morning it suffered 
greatly from the enfilading fire of the 
Russian gun-boat in Talien-Wan Bay, and 
later it is persistently shelled by a four- 
gun battery a little to the south of Xan- 
shan. As a matter of course, the Tokio 
men in the centre have their full share 
of the miles of guns along the Russian 
line of works. Vet all press forward 
until they have gained positions actually 
not more than 300 to 500 yards from the 
enemy’s advanced trenches. 

It is at this point an episode occurs 
which gives some idea of the awful 
possibilities of ;i frontal att.-ick. Between 
the Russian outworks and the advancing 
attack lies a village called Mauchiaying. 
.-Vbout midday the energy of the Russian 
defenders in the works between this vil- 
lage and the main line of defence appears 
to be exh.'iusted by the lii'c from the 
Japanese gun-boats in Kin-chau Bay. 
Two Japanese battalions are told off to 
make a desperate effort to carry the 
works. What follows is best told in the 
words of the Times correspondent, who 
tells the stoiy, and whose narrative is 
here merely transformed into the historic 
present : — “ .At first the straggling walls 
of Alauchiaying give them some cover, 
under which they have a moment’s 
bre.athing space. Then the gallant little 
infantry press on ag^ain up the breast of 
the .slopes of the Russian position. It is 
an almost impossible task. As yet the 
defenders arc not sullicicntly shaken. 
An avalanche of concentrated fire from 
the infantry in the trenches, the machine 
guns in the Russian works, and the 
quick-firing field artillery supporting the 
defences strike the Japanese full. They 
melt away from the glacis like solder be- 
fore the flame of a blow-pipe. A few 
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who seem to have charmed lives strug-gle 
on till they reach the wire entang’lements. 
It is a vain, if heroic, effort. Wasted 
within fifteen minutes, these two bat- 
talions cease to exist except as a trail of 
mutilated bodies at the foot of the Rus- 
sian glacis.” 

For a time after the failure of this 
attack it seems as if it were hopeless to 
expect success. To all ordinary intents 
and purposes the Japanc.se have already 
been repulsed, and it is not too much to 
sa}' that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the operation would have been 
discontinued at this point. But General 
Oku and his Army arc made of trnly 
stern stuff. \\’hile for the moment the 
infantry are checked, a tremendous effort 
is made by the Japanese guns on Mount 
Samp.son, and the Japanese gun-boats 
in Kin-chau Bay, the two smallest of 
which, the A/cagi and Chiokai, have stood 
in boldly, to concentrate their fire on the 
Russian left, and so to make an opening 
into which the point of an infantry wedge 
can be driven. 

The attack now becomes little more 
than a succession of ” forlorn hopes.” 
Again and again the glorious Japanc.-'C 
infantry advance, and assault after 
assault is delivered upon a series of 
desperately defended positions. Some- 
times the tide of onslaught .slackens, for 
the Russians stick doggedly to their 
positions, and are only ousted as wave 
follows wave of atl:ickers in a frenzy of 
fighting fury at the sight of their dc.ad 
comrades. Many Jap:inese arc hope- 
lessly entangled in ihe obstacles at the 
foot of the slopes, but the Ru.s,sian mines, 
on which the defence have evidently' 
counted, prove harmless. And hereby 
hangs a tale which is finely illustrative 
of Japanc.se contempt of death. 

After the first attack has proved fruit- 


less, the Japanese scouts creeping warily 
ahead discovered the existence of these 
minc.s, and it is determined to locate 
them by' the heroic process of sacrificing 
a certain number of men. Hundreds of 
soldiers immediately volunteer for an en- 
terprise which seems to promise certain 
death, and these devoted fellows are 
placed at the head of the second advance. 
Without hesitation they rush forward, 
expecting every moment to be hurled into 
eternity, or at best to escape with 
ghastly wounds. .'\s thev near the fate- 
ful zone, however, they find that the 
heavy rains have washed away the earth 
which h;id co\ cred the mines, the latter 
being left exposed. The conducting 
wires are joyfully cut, and danger from 
this .source is happily at an end. It is 
painful to be compelled to add that most 
of the gallant volunteers are subsequently 
killed in the succession of attacks upon 
the main position. 

It is now about six o’clock in the 
evening, and the fight has been raging 
with little or no cessation for fifteen 
hours. It is said that the Japanese have 
charged the main position on Xan-.shan 
Hill nine times, and it is added in one 
account that the timmunition of the 
Japanese field artillery is running short. 
The time comes for a supreme cllort, 
and, after a final hail of artillery' fire, 
the 4th Division presses irresistibly for- 
ward on the Russian left. 

The Osaka men, of which this Division 
is composed, have been twitted in bygone 
days with lack of courage; but after the 
Battle of Xan-.shan it will require some 
hardihood to level such a taunt against 
these splendid fighters. Already they 
have distinguished themselves on the ex- 
treme right of the Japanese line by work- 
ing their way along through the shoal 
water to Kin-chau Bay, under the partial 
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protection of the gun-boats. While thus 
engaged they have ericountered the Rus- 
sians, and a hot fight has been carried 
on by the two forces both waist-deep. 
“ When the Russians finally retreated,” 
says the Reuter despatch in which this 
episode is narrated, “ the water was 
literally crimsoned.” 

And now the 4th Division crowns its 
glorious record of a glorious day by being 
the first of General Oku's larger units to 
make an impression on the Russian 
position. The Russian left begins to 
give way before the Japanese right; the 
Japanese centre and left, sadly shattered 
as they are, pull themselves together in 
order to follow the example of the Osaka 
men, and with a roar of triumph the 
greater part of the Second Army of Japan 
surges forward in one grand victorious 
onslaught. 

Still at every parapet there is resist- 
ance shown, and defenders and attackers 
cross bayonets at many points until the 
4th Division has made good its foothold 
on the Russian left, when the whole line 
of deferce begins to waver. The attack 
never falters, the men leaping over the 
bodies of their dead comrades, and 
literally hustling the Russians out of their 
trenches. In about an hour the last 
phase of this awful struggle is over. 
I'he Russians retire, in utter confusion 
from the more advanced parts of the 
posjtion, but in decent order from the 
less exposed parts. 

.About half-past seven in the evening, 
while the Japanese guns are shelling the 
fugitives, a great cry of ” Banzai ! 
Banzai ! ” goes up as the Japanese flag 
waves in triumph over the forts which 
yesterday Russia deemed to be impreg- 
nable, and which were impregnable save 
to troops of altogether extraordinary 
merit, magnificently led, and animated 


by a courage and resolute tenacity never 
surpassed and not often equalled in the 
annals of warfare. 

.As the Japanese, worn out but proudly 
happy in the consciousness of a great 
work greatly accomplished, sleep the 
sleep of the victors on the ground they 
have won, we may well look back on 
what has occurred, look around on the 
situation which has been created, and 
look forward to a future of marked sig- 
nificance. 

First, it is necessary to devote a few 
lines to the part played in the Battle of 
Xan-shan by the Japanese gun -boat 
squadron. We have already noted how 
the squadron joined in the opening artil- 
lery action, and how the Akagi and 
Chokai, taking advantage of their light 
draught, approached as close as possible 
to the shore. .At this stage a Russian 
shell glanced off the foredeck of the 
Chokai, and a lieutenant and two men were 
killed, and two others were wounded. 
.At 8 a.m. the gun-boats, thinking that the 
enemy’s forts had been silenced, tempor- 
arily suspended their firing. 

-A portion of the torpedo-boat flotilla 
now commenced firing on the railway 
lines, while another portion, supported 
by the Tsukushi and the Sai-yen, availed 
itself of the rising tide to steam nearer 
inshore and cover the .advance of the 
extreme right of the 4th Division, as 
already narrated. 

Subsequently, from time to time, the 
squadron assisted the land operations by 
judicious bombardment, and the Army’s 
indebtedness to it was in due course 
warmly acknowledged by General Oku. 
It must have been handled with an ad- 
mirable combination of boldness and 
skill, for, notwithstanding its near ap- 
proach to the shore, and the warm atten- 
tions it received from the fort batteries. 
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none of the ships suffered any damag-e of all this desperate and continuous fight- 

except the Cliokai. On board the latter lag. First let us see the price that has 

there were fresh casuallies at the dose of been paid by the victors, a price at first 

the day’s work, a shell having exploded sight so heavy that one is inclined to 

beside one of the guns, with the result wonder if it be not altogether excessive, 

that the captain of the ship was killed considering that as yet only the fringe of 
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and a sub-licutcn;int and three men were the Port Arthur defences has been 
wounded. At 7.30 in the evening the reached. The official return of the 
squadron, to use the simple language of Japanese casualties on May 26th gives 
the despatch narrating its operations, a total of 4,204, whereof 749, including 
“ stopped fighting and returned to the 33 officers, are reported killed, 3,455 hav- 
naval base.” ing been wounded, including 100 officers. 

Let us now take a glance at the results Probably this means that about 12 to 15 
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per cent, of the total force engag^cd were 
put hors de combat, and, although this 
proportion is small compared with that 
shown by the returns of casualties in 
many important battles, it may seem a 
heavy bill to pay for the capture of a 
single position. Yet, when one comes to 
reckon the frightful obstacles which the 
gallant Japanese had to encounter, the 
cramped space in which they operated, 
the extraordinar}' strength of the enemy’s 
works, and the advantages possessed by 
the Russians in the matter of superior 
artillery, and of enfilading fire, the won- 
der begins to grow that the losses were 
not even more .severe. But the main 
point is, of course, the fact that the 
figures given are, as we have seen, the 
price of success, not the added penalty 
of failure. If General Oku had lost two 
or three thousand men in the futile effort 
to storm such a position, surprise could 
not reasonably have been expressed. 
With a thousand or two more casualties 
to Iiave hurled a Russian division in a 
single day from what were to all intents 
and purposes semi-permanent fortifica- 
tions is a feat which no competent mili- 
tary student can criticise even on the 
score of “ expense.” 

Of the Russian casualties it is im- 
possible to speak very definitely, as the 
information available is, to say the least, 
conllicting. General Stoessel reports that 
tlic Russian losses were 30 officers and 
.'ibout Soo men, killed and wounded. But 
eitlicr this is a very doubtful estimate, 
or tlie proportion of killed to wounded 
must have been altogether exceptional, 
h'or the explicit statement furnished offici- 
ally by General Oku is that the Japanese 
military administration commission and 
gensdarmes carefully buried the corpses 
of 10 Russian officers and 664 men found 
at Nan-shan and in its vicinity, besides 


30 which were buried by the Japanese 
troops in the neighbourhood of the 
camps. In another report General Oku 
says that a number of Russian officers 
and men were taken prisoners, together 
with 68 cannon, 10 machine guns, one 
locomotive, three search-lights, 50 mines, 
many rifles, and much ammunition. 

The news of the loss of the Nan-shan 
position was published in St. Petersburg 
on the Russian holiday commemorating 
the Emperor’s coronation. The des- 
patches posted on the bulletin boards 
were all from foreign sources, and the 
Government made no effort to suppress 
or minimise the evil tidings. The Press, 
on the other hand, endeavoured strenu- 
ously to belittle the significance of the 
event, special editions being sold in the 
streets announcing a Russian victory and 
Japanese losses of 15,000 men! Even 
less imaginative prints assured their 
readers that the defence of the Nan-shan 
position was really a matter of no conse- 
quence, and that, if anything, the capac- 
ity of Port Arthur to stand a siege was 
now vastly improved. “ Despite these 
words of comfort, however,” writes a 
St. Petersburg correspondent, “ the 
gloomiest pessimism prevails almost 
everywhere. A military authority with 
whom I have conversed on the subject 
assures me that, after having read the 
accounts of the attack on Kin-chau, he 
entertains little expectation that Port 
Arthur will be relieved, and hopes only 
that when the end approaches the battle- 
ships may effect their escape under cover 
of night.” 

It is this foreboding spirit which in- 
vests the news of the Battle of Nan-shan 
with peculiar meaning, more especially, 
of course, for the nation most intimately 
concerned, but to a scarcely less extent 
for all intelligent spectators. For tliis 
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great conflict marks yet another and 
wholly distinct stage in the appreciation 
of Japanese fighting capacity. Impor- 
tant as was the victory on the Yalu, this 
is even more so, for here was no question 
of divided Russian counsels, nor even of 
elaborate Japanese dust-throwing in Rus- 
sian eyes by means of feints and carefully 
masked batteries. Xor had the Japanese 
any real superiority of force. In artillery 
they were positively inferior, and in the 
attack of such a position the numerical 
advantage possessed by Japan amounted 
to very little. The Russians h;id quite 
enough men and to sp;ire for their 
purpose, and they may nc\er again 
meet the Japanese under much more 
favourable conditions for inflicting a 
heavy blow at the cost of comparatively 
insignificant losses. The absurd theory 
that it was not intended to dis- 
pute the position seriously may, of 
course, be lightly dismissed. Even Ru.s- 
sian generals cannot afford to leave 700 
corpses on the field and yd guns in the 
enemy’s hands merely as a handsome 
present to a pushful adversary. The 
sum of the whole matter is, that the Rus- 
sians selected their position at Xan-shan 
with consummate skill, and held it, on 
the whole, with prai.seworthy stubborn- 
ness. But they were simply driven from 
it by better fighters than them.selves. 
Xor does it need special prescience to 
foresee that the ollicers and men who 
wore down the Russian resi.stance on this 
occasion will leave their mark yet again 
on the armies of the Tsar, even if the 
latter ultimately succeed in bringing ap- 
parently overwhelming forces into the 
field. For it is not too much to say that 
General Oku had at Xan-.shan a harder 
battle to fight than if he had met the 
Russians in the open with only three 
divisions to their four. 


As to the question whether the Battle 
of Nan-shan proves the efficacy of the 
Gerinan theories regarding frontal at- 
tacks, the sound conclusion probably is 
that no single action of this sort can 
demonstrate what must largely depend 
on circumstances. We ourselves found 
“ Algerian tactics,” even with our ex- 
tended lines, very deadly in South Africa, 
not merely because, as the Germans prefer 
to think, our leadership, distribution of 
forces, and marksmanship were at fault, 
but because the enemy’s powder was .so 
unusually .straight. If the Russians had 
shot like the Boers, even the Japane.se 
might not have carried Xan-shan Hill. 
On the other hand, it is not ever)- country 
that can iilford 4,000 casualties in the 
preliminary stage of a simple operation. 
While, therefore, there is nothing that 
succeeds like success, and, admitting that 
the Jap.-mese were justified here in their 
.adoption and brilliant illustration of Ger- 
man \ie\vs, this is no reason why the 
British Army .should, on the strength of 
this one example, seek to ignore the hard 
and convincing le.ssons it has learned in 
its own recent practice. 

Let us, <abo\ e all, remember in reg.ard 
to the Battle of Xan-sh:in that it was 
c.sscnti.ally one of tlio.se collisions in Mhich 
for a time the balance trembles, and it 
seems as if a feather would turn the 
scale. If the tenth attempt had failed, 
as had the previous nine almost equally 
de.sperate onsl.aiights, what assurance 
have we that an eleventh effort would 
have been possible? I'urther concentra- 
tion of artillery fire might not have been 
feasible in view of the failure of ammuni- 
tion, and the Japanese might have been 
compelled to fall back, undaunted maybe, 
and ready to resume the operation on the 
morrow, but terribly shattered, and no 
nearer their object than the day before. 
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Where would, then, have been the strik- 
ing demonstration of the value of a 
closely formed frontal attack ? Surely it 
is idle to argue seriously from such touch- 
and-go performances, in which a glorious 
and important victory is only separated 
by the incidents and accidents of perhaps 
half an hour from a mortifying and costly 
repulse. 

liarly on ^lay 27th the Japanese took 
up the pursuit, and found that during the 
night the enemy had evacuated the Liu- 
shu-tun promontorv, leaving four guns, 
which fell into the hands of a detachment 
under General Xakaimira. A further 
retreat towards Port Arthur was c\i- 
denlly in progress, and the Japtinese 
pressed as close as w;is prudent on the 
heels of the fugitives, driving them 
through \an-san-shi-li-pu, a sttition on 
the branch line to Dalny, eight miles 
south-west of Xan-shan. 

Meanwhile, Dalny itself has retichcd an 
exciting crisis in its history. As soon 
as the result of the lighting on May 26th 
becomes known the small Russian garri- 
son left in the town f.alls b;ick on a line 
parallel with that taken by General Stocs- 
sel's force, destroying the railway cul- 
verts behind it. In the town itself a 
state of anarchy immcdiiitely ensues. 
Such liuropean non-combatants as can 
get passages hasten off in Chinese junks 
to Chifu. Only Chinese ollicials are left 
in power, and these allow the gaol, which 
contains about 200 cut-throats, to be 
forced. For two or three days the tf)wn 
on which Russia has lavished .so many 
millions, in the hope of making it the 
great commercial emporium of the Far 
East, is at the mercy of a gang of desper- 
adoes. Yet, evil as is this chance, it is 
from the Russian standpoint, perhaps. 


preferable to what follows. For on May 
30th a detachment from General Oku’s 
victorious army enters the town, and 
Dalny becomes, temporarily at any rate, 
Japanese. Order is, of course, promptly 
restored, and a careful survey shows that 
the prize is, indeed, a valuable one. The 
great pier, as mentioned in Chapter 
XXIII., has been destroyed, and some 
steam launches have been sunk at the 
mouth of the dock. But the other piers 
and docks are still in good order, and 
over 100 warehouses and barracks, be- 
sides the telegraph ollicc and railway 
.station, are found to be uninjured. Some 
300 railway cars are also reported by 
General Oku to be still usable. 

The signilictince of these ctiplures is 
obvious. There is much to be done be- 
fore Talien-wan, or Dalny Bay, can be 
freed from the mines which have been 
sown with reckless prodigality, but still 
with considerable ingenuity, in this im- 
portant field. Further, as the smaller 
railway bridges on the branch line have 
been destroyed, it will necessarily he 
some time before the latter can be used 
for any heavy Irallic. But, none the less, 
Dalny, with its existing piers and docks, 
is a verv desirable acquisition to a 
country which may require to land fur- 
ther military forces in the Liao-tung 
I’eninsula, and which, in any case, may 
well be grateful for such a grand ready- 
made sca-b;ise for its further operation.s 
•against Fort .\rthur. If only, then, be- 
cause it has been .so rapidly followed by 
the seizure of Dalny, the Battle of Xan- 
shan is far the most important success 
which has as yet attended the Japanese 
operations on land, and may even ultim- 
ately prove more far-reaching than .Ad- 
miral Togo’s brilliant triumphs by sea. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FURTHER OPERATIONS AGAINST PORT ARTHUR — RENEWEP BOMBARDMENT — THE JAPANESE 
CREEPING CI.OSER — THE BKI.EAGUKRED GARRISON — MOVE.MENTS FURTHER NORTH. 


A fter the battle of Nan-shan the 
b Japanese set to work verj' methodi- 
cally to draw as close a cordon as possible 
round the Gibraltar of the Far East. 
.A.lready durinfj the later preliminary 
operations leading- up to the great fight 
on the abth, .Admiral Togo had resumed 
his task of keeping a large portion of the 
Port .Arthur garrison busily occupied, and 
on May a4th a considerable bombardment 
is reported to have taken place. On the 
nig-ht of the aSth, according to a Aluk- 
den despatch, yet another attempt was 
made by the Japanese to block the har- 
bour entrance. Merchant vessels arc 
said to h.'ive been sent in under e.scort, 
and the despatch adds that they were 
discovered by the Russian searchlights, 
one Japane.se gunboat and two destroyers 
being sunk. Xo confirmation of this 
damage inflicted upon .Admiral Togo’s 
ships appears to be forthcoming, and it 
is possible that in the doubtful light the 


entire purpose as well as the details of 
this attempt \verc obscured. For there 
is retison to believe that Admiral Togo 
has now, for a time at least, abandoned 
the idea of blocking the harbour by mer- 
chantmen in favour of sowing the road- 
stead with Oda mines, in view of an 
eventual effort on the part of the ships 
within to escape in a body. The Rus- 
sians arc well aware of this future danger, 
for they continue to sweep the Port 
Arthur roadstead, just as the Japanese 
have been sweeping Dalny Baj’, and be- 
tween May iSth and eist have taken up 
eleven mines sown by the indefatigable 
enemy. 

In the early morning of May 30th a 
very daring reconnaissance was carried 
out under Admiral Togo’s orders by four 
Japanese gunboats, two destroyers, and 
two torpedo-boats, with the object of 
discovering what is the state of the 
channel, and whether any new guns have 
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been placed in position. The eight ves- 
sels carry out their dangerous work with 
great skill and daring, notwithstanding 
a heavy fire from the land batteries. 
They note that a new Russian search- 
light station has been erected, and that 
one or two new forts have been con- 
•structed on the Liau-ti-shan Promontory. 
The new searchlight is believed to have 
been due to the enterprise of Colonel 
Spiridonoff, who, as described on page 
219, succeeded in bringing in a train-load 
of ammunition and, as it now appears, 
other material, into Port .Arthur just be- 
fore the fortress was finally isolated. 
That last train is said to have contained 
some badly-wanted dynamos, without 
which not only would the new search- 
light have been an impossibility, but even 
the old ones might have been u.selcss, 
now that communication with the power- 
station at Dalny is cut off. For it will 
be remembered that Dalny is now in the 
hands of the Japanese, having been fin- 
ally evacuated by the Russians after the 
Battle of Nan-shan. 

The naval reconnaissance just alluded 
to is attended with some little damage 
to one of the gunboats, which is struck 
by a shell, one petty officer being killed, 
and three bluejackets wounded. The 
operation is insignificant except as show- 
ing the unremitting activity of .Admiral 
Togo during this period. In point of 
fact, it merely forms an incident in the 
general blockade which the Japanese 
Navy has now established round the coast 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula, south of a 
line between Pi-tsu-wo to the east, and 
Pu-Ian-tien (Port Adams) to the west. 
The blockade, it has been officially de- 
clared, will be strictly maintained, and 
the Port Arthur garrison presently dis- 
covers that this is no idle threat. 

Nevertheless, the beleaguered fortress 


is not wholly without means of communi- 
cation with the outside world. Some 
results have been attained with wireless 
telegraphy, and carrier-pigeons are being 
used with fair success. There are also 
instances of daring escapes, one in pai - 
ticular of a Russian officer who left Port 
Arthur in a Chinese junk which was 
stopped by the Japanese off Kin-chau and 
searched. The officer, however, being 
hidden under some fishing-nets, e.scaped 
detection, and subsequently made his way 
to Xiu-chwang. 

Inside Port .Arthur, in spite of the 
“ tall talk ” in Russia as to the capacity 
of the fortress to hold out for a year if 
necessary, there is much parsimony ex- 
hibited in the distribution of rations. 
All the available supplies have been 
“ pooled,” and heavy punishment is in- 
flicted on those who secrete provisions 
or sell them. Notwithstanding this, salt 
is being sold privately by some of the 
commissariat officers at the sensiitional 
rate of ten shillings an ounce, and is be- 
ing carefully husbanded against the 
chance of an outbreak of scurvy. For 
there arc no fresh vegetables, and little 
milk or sugar. The chief ration is bis- 
cuit, of w Inch 10 oz. a day per head, with 
4 oz. of canned meat, is issued. These 
details are furnished by a Daily Express 
correspondent, who has obtained them 
from a fugitive Chinese trader. The 
latter adds that the civil population are 
being subjected rigorously to m.artial law, 
and that the strictest discipline is main- 
tained on all sides. General .Stoessel 
makes several stirring addresses every 
week to the garrison, and the men reply 
with shouts of ” No surrender! ” 

At the same time, the besieged garrison 
cannot but feel the effect of the continu- 
ous and increasing pressure put upon 
them. From time to time the Japanese 
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continue to bombard the forts and town, The state of the Port Arthur road- 
and according- to all accounts the damage stead, and the anxiety felt on this account 
done to the latter is very extensive, the by the authorities, may be gauged from 
important building of the Riisso-Chinese an incident reported by Admiral Togo 
bank, for instance, having been totally as having been witnessed by the Japanese 
destroyed. Considerable apprehension, destroyer flotilla engaged in blockading 
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too, must be felt at the gradually de- Port Arthur. It was about half-past 

creasing stock of coal, of which appar- seven in the evening of June 4th, and 

ently an immense quantity has been cx- two Russian gunboats, some destroyers, 

pended since the commencement of the and steam launches appeared to be en- 

siege to very little purpose. Bj’ the gaged in sweeping the roadstead for 

middle of June it is estimated that the mines. Suddenly one of the gunboats is 

supply has dwindled to 3,000 tons of blown up and sunk, “ probably,” Admiral 

Japanese coal and a still smaller amount Togo drily observes, “ by our mines.” 

of Cardiff- The remainder of the vessels hastily flee 
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inside the harbour, and it may readily be Meanwhile, the Japanese by land as 
imagined that a disaster of this sort does well as sea are drawing the net closer 
not add to the popularity of mine-clearing round Port Arthur. Early in June suffi- 
as an occupation calculated to relieve the cient progress has been made with the 
monotony of a siege. mine-clearing operations in Talien-wan to 

In the second week of June the Chinese allow of the use of one passage through 
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begin to leave Port Arthur with the per- the shallow.";. The work is now being 
mission of the Russian authorities, who, carried on with the assistance of Japanese 
however, are by no means generous in shell-divers from the Kushiro province, 
the matter of providing the refugees with who have volunteered, and are said to be 
food. Several junks, in fact, leave the wonderfully expert. An idea of the mag- 
place without having succeeded in obtain- nitude of the task may be gathered from 
ing any provisions at all, and are supplied Admiral Togo’s report that between June 
by the Japanese cruisers which stop them 3rd and June 6th no fewer than forty-one 
for purposes of examination. mines were discovered and exploded. 

23 
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At Dalnv large stores of siege material 
and supplies are being accumulated. 
This base is linked up with the army of 
investment now slowly advancing nearer 
and nearer towards the defensive works 
which form a great semi-circle to the 
north of Port .Arthur. .All the useful 
eminences are being prepared with 
cement platforms for the reception of 
siege artillery, and daring reconnaiss- 
ances are being carried out right up to 
the defensive works themselves. Sen- 
tries are posted at fifty yards’ interval, 
and we may take it that there is very- 
little chance of getting between these 
vigilant watchers without suffering con- 
siderable damage j^n the process. 

On June 13th a Japanese torpedo-boat 
flotilla, accompanied by a steamship 
called the Taihoku .lArr/r, is carrying out 
some mine-laying operations by night, 
when a mine explodes, and an officer and 
19 men are killed, and 2 officers and 7 
men are wounded on board the TaiJwku 
Marn. As the d-amage to the latter is 
unimportant, it may be presumed that the 
explosion took place before the mine was 
lowered, and the loss of life is a striking 
illustration of the deadliness of these 
Japanese mines under almost any con- 
ditions. The following day at noon, 
while a destroyer flotilla and three tor- 
pedo-boat flotillas are firing on the cnemy 
ashore near Shao-ping-tao, in order to 
facilitate a reconnaissance which is being 
carried out by the troops, an incident 
takes place which shows that even now 
the Russian ships at Port .Arthur have 
some freedom of action. With the help 
of tugs the cruiser Roz'ik comes out into 
the roadstead, accompanied by ten des- 
troyers. and sharp firing is exchanged. 
The Japane.se. by gradually retiring, en- 
deavour to entice the enemy, but the 
latter are not to be drawn, and after 


three hours’ ineffectual firing re-enter the 
harbour. 

\\^e must now turn our attention to the 
more northern portion of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, where some stirring events, a 
detailed description of which will be 
given in a subsequent chapter, are about 
to take place. 

While for the present Dalny forms a 
convenient new sea-base for the opera- 
tions against Port Arthur, and while 
these operations are, for the time being, 
distinct from those being carried on else- 
where in the theatre of war, it is clear 
that the Japanese cannot afford to allow 
the difficult and dangerous work of in- 
vesting Port Arthur to be carried on 
without doing all that is possible to pro- 
tect it from interruption. There is still 
a possibility that the Russians may 
attempt a relief of Port .Arthur from the 
north, and although the most favourable 
time for such a movement may have 
passed, the anxiety of .Alexeieff to render 
some assistance to his beloved Port 
.Arthur may yet, and, as a matter of fact, 
is about to, produce serious results in 
this direction. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Japanese should in the early- part of June 
take special precautions with regard to 
the I.iao-tung Peninsula, in addition to 
the naval blockade which, as noted above, 
is being maintained by Admiral Togo 
from Port .Vdams on the west round to 
Pi-tsu-wo on the cast coast. Exactly 
what these precautions are it is impossible 
at the time of writing to explain in detail, 
and for the purposes of this narrative it 
is unnecessary to do so. But the inten- 
tion of the Japanese to interpose a thick 
screen between the enemy and what is 
going on in the neighbourhood of Port 
Arthur is clear, and this object is satis- 
factorily achieved partly, perhaps, by 
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fresh disembarkations, and certainly by a 
concentration of a considerable force on 
the line between Pu-lan-tien (Port Adams) 
and Pi-tsu-\vo. Simultaneously, detach- 
ments from Admiral Togo’s fleet range 
along the north-west coast of the Pen- 
insula, paying special attention to the 
neighbourhood of Kai-ping (otherwise 
Kai-chau), a previous demonstration 
against which was described in Chapter 
XXI. 

The naval operations last from J une 6th 
to the 12th, and consist chiefly of minor 
bombardments, more it would seem with 
the idea of producing a moral effect than 
in the hope of inflicting material damage. 
For the time has not yet come for final 
pressure to be put upon the most impor- 
tant point of this part of the coast, 
namely, Niu-chwang, which is still in 
more or less fitful Russian occupation. 
The word “ fitful ” is used advisedly, for 
it is reported that once more the appear- 
ance of the japane.se in the neighbour- 
hood of Kai-ping causes a sudden Rus- 
sian evacuation of Ying-kow, the port of 
Niu-chwang, although it cannot have 
been many hours before the Rus.sians are 
again in evidence in this important 
quarter. 

Meanwhile, on land the Japanese throw 
out advanced parties from Port Adams, 
clearly with the intention of obtaining 
the earliest possible intimation of any 
distinct Russian movement southwards. 
Their prudence and vigilance receive early 
justification, for it soon becomes evident 
that there is in contemplation a Russian 
attempt to exert considerable pressure on 
the new barrier which the Japanese have 
thrown across the Peninsula. 

,At first, however, only desultory fight- 
ing takes place to the north of Port 
Adams. The Russians arc preparing the 
way for their advance by reconnaissances. 


and the Japanese, by continuing to throw 
out mobile detachments in front of their 
main line of resistance, baffle inquiry as 
to the strength of the latter, in addition 
to keeping continuously in contact with 
the enemy. On May 30th a fairly brisk 
affair occurs, of which the Russian and 
Japanese accounts are very conflicting, 
but which may, perhaps, be fairly out- 
lined as follows : 

For some time before the Battle of 
Nan-shan the Russian cavalry had been 
pushing down the Liao-tung Peninsula in 
the hope of harassing General Oku’s 
Army, and in the course of a recent 
reconnaissance some horsemen of the 
Frontier Guard, led by Colonel Ko.schouba 
and Count Armfcldt, had captured a Jap- 
anese forage con\oy. With a view to 
avenging this loss, and checking further 
audacity on the part of the Russian 
cavalry, a body of Japanese horse, sup- 
ported, it would seem, by three battalions 
of infantry, moved out under command 
of General Akkiama from Port Adams, 
towards the station of Wa-fang-kau. 
Here were stationed two solnias of the 
Russian Frontier Guard, which the Jap- 
anese cavalry proceeded to attack. A 
sharp fight ensued, the Russians in the 
meantime sending word to a detachment 
con.sisling of Primorsky Dragoons, Cos- 
sacks, Chasseurs, and a battery of 
artillery, which was known to be on its 
way from \'andiazlin under command of 
General Samsonoff. According to the 
Rus.sian official despatch this detachment 
received the message about noon, when it 
was three miles from Wa-fang-kau. 
General Samsonoff immediately ordered 
an advance at the trot, two squadrons of 
the dragoons being sent to support the 
Frontier Guards, and one .sotnia and a 
detachment of chasseurs being told off 
to protect and reconnoitre the Russian 
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right flank in the valley of the Fu-chau 
River. About i o’clock two squadrons 
of Siberian Cossacks, having crossed the 
railway, attacked the leading squadron 
of the Japanese cavalry and inflicted con- 
siderable loss on it. It is difficult from 
the various accounts of what followed to 
obtain at all a clear idea of this action. 


very highly coloured. Speaking of the 
Cossack charge, one Russian correspon- 
dent, after remarking that the lance was 
here used for the first time, says “ they 
speared the troopers through and through 
and then wounded the horses. Like a 
raging torrent the Cossacks destroyed 
everything in their passage, and only 
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RUSSIAN INFANTRY IN FULL MARCHING ORPER, AT NIU-CHWANG. 


since both Russians and Japanese claim 
to have driven their adversaries back. 
But there seems no question that the 
Russian cavalry charged with great im- 
petuosity, and that the lances used by 
the Cossacks were very fairlv effective. 
The Japanese admit that they had 2(1 
killed, including one officer, and 37 
wounded, including 4 officers, but the 
Russians claim to have annihilated one 
entire Japanese squadron, and to have 
severely handled another. They them- 
selves return their own casualties at 17 
killed and 23 wounded. 

Some of the accounts of this affair are 


stopped before the discharge of six 
machine guns which vomited on them a 
torrent of bullets, which, however, did 
not cause them any perceptible loss. 
Our battery, commanded by Captain 
Ivanoff, had already been placed in posi- 
tion, and after some trial shots kept up 
a fire of surprising accuracy. The shells 
burst in the midst of the crowded enemy, 
who were posted on a hill in serried 
ranks. The performance did not last 
long. The Japanese were scattered. At 
that moment a storm burst over the 
scene. The rattle of the machine guns 
and the roar of the artillery mingled with 
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the thunder-claps. Flashes of lightning 
answered the flash of guns. In the 
attacks of the Japanese cavalry I was 
astonished at the courage exhibited. Bj' 
no means disconcerted by the sustained 
fire directed against them, they threw 
themselves on us with the war cry 
‘ Banzai ! ’ without the least hesitation. 
But they met with a similar resistance 
on the part of our Cossacks, our dra- 
goons, and our Frontier Guards, who 
finally made them beat a retreat. In 
endeavouring to save themselves certain 
Japanese officers took off their boots in 
order to be better able to run. The Cos- 
sacks have collected some of these shoes 
as trophies.” 

It is rather a curious commentary on 
the above account that, according to 
General Kuropatkin’s own statement, the 


Japanese should have halted at a distance 
of less than three miles from the station 
of Wa-iang-kau, where they took up a 
position and proceeded to fortify it. Per- 
haps the fairest inference from the sev- 
eral contradictory descriptions of the 
fighting is that the Russian cavalry did 
obtain some superiority in the action, but 
that the arrival on the scene of the Jap- 
.anese infantry changed the complexion 
of affairs, and that the Russian force 
eventually withdrew. If the success of the 
Russians had been so complete and shat- 
tering as Russian accounts would indicate, 
there would have been serious confusion 
on the one side and holly pressed pursuit 
on the other, nor would the Japanese 
have either desired, or been in a position, 
to remain, practically speaking, on the 
ground on which the affair took place. 
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THE DEFENCE OF NIU-CIIWANG EY THE RUSSIANS. 

Troops carryinff through the sttcels of the town the electric cables which li'crc laid down to 
connect the mines in the Liao River vilh the Observation Station. 
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For ten or twelve days after the action 
at VVa-fang-kau the Japanese in the 
northern part of Liao-tung^ continue to 
strengthen their forces round Port 
Adams, General Oku coming up from 
the south to direct the new concentration 
at this point, which is said to have a 
front, looking northwards, of abgut ten 
miles. Fighting between advanced par- 
ties continues to take place, but until 
June 13th, when, as will be seen later, 
the situation in this quarter suddenly be- 
comes dramatic, there is no development 
of particular interest. 

It is necessary at this point to make 
another rapid survey of the position of 
both combatants, for it is evident that 
big happenings are imminent. To Rus- 
sian preparations and movements a 
separate chapter will presently be de- 
voted, but the present seems a convenient 
point at which to cast a glance at the 
gradual but sure changes which are tak- 
ing place in the Japanese operations. 

The fortnight which succeeds the 
Battle of Xan-shan may seem to have 
made little alteration in the general 
scheme of Japanese advance, but in 
reality the progress made has been very 
considerable. General Kuroki’s army 
still faces that of Kuropatkin, but, thanks 
to the reinforcements landed at Taku- 
shan, it has been able both to extend its 
front and to present to the enemy a barrier 
through which parties of Cossacks may 
continue to penetrate, but which Kuropat- 
kin has no present chance of breaking 
down by any large forward movement. 
In particular Siu-yen, which lies some 
thirty-two miles to the north-west of 
Takush.'in, has been definitely occupied by 
the Japanese, and sharp fighting has taken 
place at S.-iimatse, about thirty-five miles 
north of Fcng-hwang-chengr, resulting in 
a temporary Russian retirement. 


The exact nature of the force landed in 
Korea Bay at Takushan is not yet abso- 
lutely certain. According to some ac- 
counts it simply consists of reinforce- 
ments directly pertaining to General 
Kuroki’s army; according to others we 
have here the Third Army of Japan in 
three divisions, commanded by General 
X'ozu. The latter is the view taken in 
the map published on page 353 which 
shows the disposition of both combatants 
at the end of May. In a campaign in 
which such extreme reticence is observed 
something must occasionally be ventured, 
and there is much to support the theory 
in question, although as late as June 24th 
the Russian Staff evidently regard the 
armies of Generals Kuroki and Oku as 
the only large Japanese forces in the 
field. 

Be this as it may — and the point Is 
not at present one of first-class import- 
ance — the matter requiring immediate at- 
tention is the fact that the Japanese 
forces, whatever they are, which are 
fronting the main Russian position 
centred on Liao-yang, arc not as yet in 
touch with General Oku’s Army in the 
Liao-tung Peninsula. The Russians may 
be said to be in sufficient strength dur- 
ing the first half of June to close the 
greater part of the interval between Siu- 
yen and Port Adams to the Japanese, 
with the result that General Kuroki re- 
mains a little longer in a condition of 
masterly inactivity. The process by 
which the Russian wedge between the 
two Japanese forces may be removed, 
and the Japanese advance co-ordinated, 
is likely to prove a very beautiful piece 
of strategy, the details of which belong 
to a later stage, but the possibility of 
which is best foreshadowed at this point. 

This chapter may be suitably closed 
with a reference to a significant develop- 
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ment which is about to take place in the 
hig^her control of the Japanese military 
operations. It has now been determined 
that Marshal Count 03 'ama, who has 
been acting hitherto as Chief of the 
General Staff at Tokio, with General 


chief of the General Staff by Major- 
General Nagaoka. Simultaneously a 
number of important promotions both 
naval and military are announced. Ad- 
miral Togo and Admiral Yamamoto, the 
Japane.se Minister of Marine, have been 
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VlCE-ADMIliAL SAITO, VICE-MINISTER OF THE JAPANESE NAVV, 


Baron Kodama as \’icc-Chicf, shall pro- 
ceed to the front as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Japanese Forces in Manchuria, 
with General Kodama as his Chief of the 
Staff. Marshal Oyama’s place at Tokio 
is taken by the veteran Marshal Marquis 
Yamagata, with, it is said, the title of 
Generalissimo of the Army of Japan. 
General Kodama is succeeded as Vice- 


promoted to tlie rank of Kaigun Taisho, 
the higlicst rank in the Navy, and Rear- 
Admirals Saito (Vice-Minister of Marine), 
Uriu, and Dewa are promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral. Several Lieutenant- 
Generals commanding Divisions, together 
■with Lieutenant-General Kodama, are 
promoted to full General, all in recogni- 
tion of meritorious service. 
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The promotions are self-explanatory, 
but may be adduced as evidence that the 
Japanese themselves concur in the view 
we have taken that the first phase of the 
War was concluded some three weeks 
ago. The appointment of Marshal 
Oyama and General Kodama to executive 
commands has greater significance, since 
it clearly means that a combined move- 
ment is about to take place, requiring 
the presence in the field of an officer of 
the highest rank, together with that of 
the man who, as noted on page 128, is 
looked upon as the “ Kitchener of 
Japan.” There is something curiously 
impressive in this forceful system of em- 
ploying men like Oyama and Kodama in 
the home control of the various armies 
in the field during the earlier stages of 
a campaign, and then, at the psychologi- 
cal moment, sending them out to trans- 
late into tactical action the result of their 
carefully worked-out strategy. It may 
be suggested that here we sec a marked 
advance upon the plan not unknown in 
this country, not to speak of Russia, of 
commencing a war in a hurry, with a 
very imperfect idea of the requirements 
to be met, without any proper strategical 


plan of operations, and then, as the result 
of some rather painful surprises, des- 
patching to the front in a hurry the best 
military talent available. 

But it must be remembered that Japan 
in this connection enjoys a great advan- 
tage in the striking personality of the 
Emperor — an advantage which, without 
impropriety, it may be said W'e ourselves 
should enjoy, if this country were un- 
happily embroiled in another great war 
during the reign of our present King. 
Where from the outset the last W'ord as 
to great naval and military operations 
can be made to rest with a Sovereign of 
exceptional sagacity and experience, a 
solidarity is imparted to strategical plans 
and their accomplishment, the effect of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. With 
the Emperor still the real head of both 
the Navy and the .Army, the transfer of 
the great office of the General Staff at 
Tokio from the control of one Marshal to 
that of another is quite unlikely to affect 
the course of the subsequent operations. 
Certainly it will not, we may be sure, 
affect the precision and regularity with 
which every future move will at least be 
attempted if not accomplished. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE RUSSIAN POSITION — KUROPATKIN AT LIAO-YANG — HIS DIFFICULTIES — FRICTION WITH 
ALEXEIEFF — PROPOSED RELIEF OF PORT ARTHUR— INTERVIEW AT MUKDEN — 
A MOMENTOUS DECISION — KUROPATKIN OVERRULED— COSSACK RAIDS. 


S OME interesting particulars are avail- 
able concerning the condition of 
affairs at Russian military headquarters 
during the first few days in June. As yet 
the actual military situation has not been 
seriously modified by the Battle of Nan- 
shan, although there is reason to believe 
that the receipt of detailed intelligence 
concerning, that great operation has pro- 
duced a very general feeling of uncertainty 
as to the capacity of Port .Arthur to make 
any prolonged resistance a.gainst such 
soldiers as the Japanese have now fully 
proved themselves to be. But for the 
moment all is much as it was before 
General Oku embarked on the six days’ 
fighting which culminated in the storming 
of Nan-shan, and resulted in the evacu- 
ation of Dalny and the investment of Port 
Arthur. The Russians still hold a line 


fronting their main position at Liao-yang, 
a line which may be said now to have its 
right resting on .\’iu-chwang and its left 
on Saimalse, thirty-five miles north of 
Feng-hwang-cheng. In advance of this 
line there are detachments, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, pushed down 
into the northern portion of the Liao- 
tung Pcninsul.'i. General Kuropatkin is 
still at Liao-yang, General Linievitch at 
\’ladivostok, and there arc Cossacks scat- 
tered in a variety of pl.aces, their main 
operations being carried out in North- 
Eastern Korea 

The first reinforcements which General 
Kuropatkin will receive from Russi.a will 
consist of the mobilised rc.servists of the 
loth and 17th Army Corps, but early in 
June the order is given for the mobilisa- 
tion of the 1st or St. Petersburg Army 
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Corps, which it is intended to send to the 
front as a more or less complete unit 
under the command of Baron Meyendorf. 
The latter is a veteran soldier of g-reat 
distinction who has reached the age for 
retirement, but has begged to be allowed 
to go to the front in order to earn on the 
battlefield the St. George’s Cross, the 
only decoration he does not 
as vet possess.” Lnfor- 
tunately, as has been hinted 
before, the Russian plans of 
mobilisation are not work- 
ing very smoothly, and in 
the manufacturing' districts 
exemptions are being freely 
allowed owing to fear of 
Socialist propaganda. It 
must also be borne in mind 
that between an .Army 
Corps in Russia and one 
ready to take the field under 
General Kuropatkin there is 
a gap of some forty days’ 
travelling, .\ocordingly the troops at the 
front still consi.«t mainly of Siberian Rifle.-, 
and Infantry with perhaps a score of bat- 
talions of tile loth and 17th .Army Corps. 

The weary waiting until a sufficient 
number of troops shall be at his disposal 
to enable him to take the offensive must 
be profoundly vexatious to a man like 
Kuropatkin, who, for all his dash and 
personal gallantry, is said to be a pro- 
found believer in the virtue of numbers. 
His present position forcibly recalls the 
remarks he made when he first accepted 
the mandate to take up the military com- 
mand in Manchuria. “ We must be 
patient,” he said, and to an intimate 
friend he added: ‘‘The first month 
they will say that I am inactive; the 
second month that I am incapable; and 
the third month that I am a traitor, for 
we shall be repulsed and beaten without 


serious consequences for what will follow, 
or, indeed, for the result of the opera- 
tions. I shall let people talk, and stick 
to mv resolve only to advance in July, 
when I shall dispose of the overwhelming 
masses that I require.” 

Some very graphic accounts are given 
by various correspondents of the Russian 
military headquarters at 
Liao-yang. The latter is 
described by Mr. Douglas 
Story, the representative of 
the Daily Express, as ‘‘a 
square-built, drab - tinted 
Chinese city that has 

.--prawlcd incontinently over 
its mud walls into suburbs 
and subsidiary hamlets.” 
To its south and west is the 
railway station where Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin lives in a 
railway car, the officers of 
his Staff being scattered 
about in wagons, huts, 

and the cottages of the railroad admin- 
istration. " As in all modern war- 

fare, there is an utter absence of the 
pomp and panoply of battle. Guns there 
are none. The only flag is an enlarged 
handkerchief marking headquarters The 
number of sentries would not satisfy a 
provincial German mayor. The scientific 
factor alone is prominent. The officers 
are directors of engineers or commissariat 
or transport. The men are electricians, 
and telegraphists, and railway adminis- 
trators. The air is ruled with telephone 
wires, as a usurer’s cash-book with 
money columns. The officers in uniform 
are but exalted messenger boys carrying 
despatches from the brain in the railway 
car to the men in shirt-sleeves at the 
telegraph office. Twentieth century war 
is reduced at headquarters to the appear- 
ance of a stockbroker’s office.” 


THE RCSSIAX ST- GEORGE'S 
CROSS. AWARDED FOR VALOUR 
OX THE BATTLEFIELD. 
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General Kuropatkin has not settled 
down even to this condition of sedentary 
activity without having- made a very com- 
plete inspection of the forces at his dis- 
posal. There is no point in the line held 
by the troops under his immediate com- 
mand which he has not actually visited; 
no circumstance of the situation with 
which he has not striven to become per- 
sonally familiar. Even now he makes a 
point of welcoming the troops as they 
come in, and does his best to foster in 
every way that curious idea of family 
kinship which forms such a remarkable 
bond of union between all ranks of the 
Russian Army. 

But strong, self-reliant, capable man 
as he is, Kuropatkin cannot but at times 
find the burden of his position very 
oppressive. He has before him an enemy 
whom he is too good a soldier not to 
view with increasing respect, and the 
story goes that he is beginning to awaken 
to at least one trait in his adversary’s 
character of which he was not previously 
aware. His former conception of the 
Japanese as soldiers is said to have made 
full allowance for their bravery, but to 
have incliided an altogether wrong esti- 
mate of their strategical capacity. He 
believed that the Japanese would sacrifice 
much real efficiency to theatrical effect, 
and has been somewhat disagreeably sur- 
prised to find that not only have they a 
full measure of dash and daring, that not 
only can they “ stand punishment ” to 
an almost incredible extent, but that their 
strategy and leadership are alike of the 
highest order. He recognises now that 
no sort of liberty can be taken with men 
who, whatever the operation may happen 
to be in which they are engaged, appear 
to be controlled by brains fully equal to 
those to be ordinarily found in any Euro- 
pean War Office. Such discoveries are 


emphasised by the continued presence of 
an army in front which cannot be safely 
attacked, by the probability that this 
army, supported by others, may advance 
before appreciable Russian reinforce- 
ments can be accumulated, and by the 
unpleasant consciousness that nothing 
has as yet occurred to render a Russian 
army certain of being able to beat a 
Japanese force of even equal numerical 
strength. 

Among special additional causes for 
disquietude Kuropatkin cannot but 
reckon his increasing commissariat diffi- 
culties and the doubtful quality of many 
of the guns at his disposal. It is true 
that, for the time being, Port Arthur is 
in a sense off his hands as regards sup- 
plies, and Mukden is able to look after 
itself to some extent, as it is dr.awing a 
certain amount of provisions up from the 
sea through Xiu-chwang. But outlying 
detachments can only with extreme diffi- 
culty be kept furnished with food, not 
only because there is no great superlluity 
of the latter, but because there is so 
little transport av.-iilable, and the roads 
arc almost everywhere in a terrible state. 
The Chunchuses are continuing their 
daring attacks upon the railway, and 
several untoward breaks in the communi- 
cations increase the difficulties of a Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief to whom every day lost 
in this way' means from one to two thou- 
sand fewer troops at hand, with added 
commissariat troubles. 

As regards artillery, there can now be 
little question as to the Russian inferior- 
ity in all s:ivc the fortress guns mounted 
at Port Arthur. It is definitely stated 
that of some three hundred field guns at 
General Kuropatkin ’s disposal, less than 
half are of later date than 1898. This 
is the more serious, of course, in view of 
the proved efficiency of the Arisaka quick- 
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firing' field g'un, and the full supply there 
seems to be of this powerful and accurate 
■weapon in the Japanese armies. 

General Kuropatkin’s outward show of 
confidence and sangfroid in the face of 
these embarrassments is quite remark- 
able. Now, too, that he has settled 
down in earnest to his task, he inspires 
perhaps more zeal in the real workers 
around him than if he imitated the ratlier 
reckless personal habits of his old chief, 
Skobeleff. A portrait of him furnished 
by Reuter’s correspondent at Liao-yang 
describes him as working practically all 
day, except for half-an-hour’s siesta after 
luncheon, and occasionally relaxation in 
the form of good literature. Despatches 
from leaders in the field are brought to 
him at all hours of the day or night, but 
his rule is to rise at seven and retire at 
midnight, after drawing up his daily mes- 
sage to the Tsar, in which the situation 
is summarised. It is added that the Rus- 
sian Commander-in-Chief sets a general 
example of abstemiousness to his officers, 
eating of simple dishes and partaking 
sparingly of wine. 

A striking indication of General Kuro- 
patkin’s increasing apprehension lest he 
may not be able, at Liao-yang or Mukden, 
to stem the tide of the Japanese advance, 
is afforded by the preparations which 
begin to be in evidence about this time 
for fortifving Harbin against the contin- 
gency of the siege. .'V Moscow corres- 
pondent of the Times writes, under date 
May 28th, that he has learned from an 
unusually wclI-infornicd Russian source 
that this fortification is to be carried out 
without loss of time and irre.spective of 
expense. Some time previously it had 
been mentioned that a number of heavy 
siege guns were being despatched to the 
Far East by rail, and it now transpires 
not only th.at these are intended for Har- 


bin, but that a further considerable num- 
ber of heavy guns are to be removed for 
the same purpose from Kronstadt and 
other first-class fortresses. 

But a more serious trouble, perhaps, 
than any which has arisen in connection 
with supplies, or men, or war material, 
has been that which has its source in 
divided counsels. The friction between 
Admiral Alexeieff and General Kuropat- 
kin has of late been growing extremely 
severe, and the operations of General 
Oku’s Army in the neighbourhood of 
Port Arthur have brought about a crisis 
in the relations between the Tsar’s two 
leading representatives in the Far East, 
which cannot but be attended by grave 
consequences. 

Some revelations recently made con- 
cerning the manner in which Admiral 
Alexeieff became 'V'iceroy of the Far East 
go far to explain why General Kuro- 
patkin can hardly be expected to regard 
his superior now at Mukden with any 
special friendliness. They also illustrate 
with painful clearness that -weakness 
and susceptibility to casual influences 
which have rendered the Tsar so hope- 
lessly incapable of controlling the work 
of his representatives in the Far East 
with the necessary mixture of firmness 
and confidence. 

It is now pretty generally understood 
that Russia was involved in war largely 
through the evil counsels of M. Bezobra- 
zoff, formerly a Secretary of State, but 
now in retirement in Switzerland. M. 
Bezobrazoff had previously held an ap- 
pointment in the Far East, and, on return- 
ing to St. Petersburg, was influentially 
recommended to the Tsar, in whose fav- 
our he rose rapidly. When in the sum- 
mer of 1903 General Kuropatkin was 
de.spatched to the Far East, the Tsar, 
“ who is at times seized with distrust in 
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his Ministers,” sent M. Bezobrazoff after 
Kuropatkin “ with a view to exercise 
some kind of unofficial control over the 
General’s movements, and over the report 
he W'as expected to deliver.” It will be 
remembered that General Kuropatkin ’s 
journey culminated in a great council held 
at Port Arthur, and attended by a num- 
ber of high officials. At this it was 
decided to recommend the institution of 
a separate Viceroyalty of the Par East, 
and it is conceivable that General Kuro- 
patkin may well have imagined that his 
own claims to be given the new appoint- 
ment would be favourably considered. 
But there were other forces at tvork. 
Immediately after the council was closed 
M. Bezobrazoff returned to St. Peters- 
burg, sought an audience with the Tsar, 
and submitted his unofficial report. As 
a result of his interview' the Tsar nomin- 
ated Admiral Alexeieff for the ^'ice- 
royalty, and Kuropatkin on his return, 
to his and almost everyone clse’s aston- 
ishment, learnt that the recommendations 
he was about to make officially had been 
anticipated, and that Alexeieff had al- 
ready secured the coveted post. 

The memory of tliis intrigue has natur- 
ally rankled, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that Kuropatkin would do more 
than outwardly patch up his difference 
with the man who had so clearly gone 
behind his own back in a great affair of 
State as well as one of personal interest. 
We have seen how General Gilinski, a 
man of notable tact, has been .specially 
appointed to Kuropatkin ’s Staff, in the 
hope that he would prove a useful inter- 
mediary between the latter and the Vice- 
roy. But from the first there must have 
been serious disagreement, intensified by 
Alexeicff’s repeated interference in mat- 
ters wdiich should surely have been left 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s sole dis- 


cretion. Attention has already been 
drawn in Chapter XXIV. to the existence 
of these troubles, and the probability that 
to them the reverse at Kiu-lien-cheng 
was partly due. It is now suggested 
that when Xiu-chwang w'as evacuated 
one day by order of Kuropatkin, it was 
re-occupied the next by command of 
Alexeieff, and it may be readily under- 
stood that such a state of affairs has 
become almost intolerable to a high- 
spirited man like the Russian Com- 
niandcr-in-Chief. 

Towards the end of May and at the 
beginning of June Alexeieff’s friends at 
Court, for whom he has doubtless to 
thank the former zeal and industry of 
M. Bezobrazoff, bring all the influence 
they' can possibly collect to bear upon 
the Tsar in order to procure an attempted 
relief of Port Arthur. We have already 
seen that the Tsar has referred the mat- 
ter to General Kuropatkin, and has been 
assured by the latter that in the present 
condition of affairs the thing is im- 
possible. But the determined manner in 
which General Oku has set to work in 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, and, above all, 
the failure of the Russians to hold even 
such a strong position as that at Nan- 
shan against a Japanese attack, have re- 
opened the question, and a controversy 
of extraordinary warmth and some acri- 
mony ensues; one, moreover, which is 
destined to have very tragic results. 

The Battle of Xan-shan was fought on 
May 26th, and we may reasonably take 
it that the severity of the blow W'as in- 
creased for General Kuropatkin by the 
knowledge that here was an argument 
which his opponents might well turn to 
their advantage. Doubtless he had said, 
“ What need to talk of relieving Port 
Arthur yet? Why not wait until the 
Japanese have blunted their bayonets, 
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•and lost thousands of their soldiers, in 
a futile attempt to storm the advanced 
defences of Port Arthur, defences which 
nature and art have combined to render 
impregfnable ? ” What a peculiarly bitter 
reflection for the Commander-in-Chief it 
must have been that now, in addition to 
being" saddled with much of the responsi- 
bility of this past misfortune, he would 
have renewed pressure put upon him to 
retrieve the Russian losses by an opera- 
tion probably still more ineffectual and 
costly than the stand made at Kin-chau 
and Nan-shan. 

On May 27th, whether by Alexeieif’s 
desire or on his initiative it matters not, 
Kuropatkin arrives about 5 o’clock in the 
evening af Mukden by special train. 
There is the usual official reception, but 
the Commander-in-Chief does not linger 
over this ceremony, and forthwith visits 
the Viceroy at the latter’s quarters. 
Here there is considerably more show 
and comfort than in connection with Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s own unostentatious and 
very mobile establishment at Liao-yang. 
Indeed, several of the correspondents 
have remarked upon the singular differ- 
ence of the surroundings in the two cases, 
from which we may infer that Admiral 
AlexeielT is careful to maintain, if only 
for the purpose of impressing the Chin- 
ese, a measure of Viceregal pomp. Rus- 
sian officials, too, when they aim at being 
ostentatiously comfortable, and desire to 
create a favourable idea of their great- 
ness and distinction, can generally suc- 
ceed in producing a mixture of Ea.stern 
and Western magnificence which is 
highly effective from the spectacular 
standpoint. 

A great deal of personal as well as of 
historical and political interest is centred 
in this interview. Both men concerned 
are men who have made hi.story, but 
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there is a wide difference in the methods 
they have adopted. Both are men of 
action, but the action in the one case has 
been as distinct from that in the other 
as the work of a miner who toils with 
pick and shovel is distinct from that of 
the user of dynamite. Of the two, 
Kuropatkin’s seems, from the English 
standpoint, the .simpler, more direct, 
more straightforward character, a sug- 
gestion, perhaps, to be qualified by the 
reflection that as yet he has not been 
severely tried in any very tremendous 
ordeal. . 41 cxeieff has undoubtedly risen 
to his present eminence as the result of 
intrigues, some of which may have been 
rather unscrupulous; for his rise to the 
Viceroyalty was entirely unexpected, so 
little had he apparently done to deserve 
such an exceptional elevation. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
intrigue, more especially intrigue for per- 
sonal advancement, is part and parcel of 
Russian official life, and there are prob- 
ably few details of .Mexeieff’s career, in- 
cluding the sops which he is said to have 
thrown to the Russian Court in the shape 
of promised concessions and other profit- 
able contingencies in Korea, which are 
not viewed with cynical tolerance in Rus- 
sian society. There must, moreover, be 
something more than mere dexterity and 
obstinacy about a man who has con- 
trived to retain his position in spite of the 
terrible reverses which his policy has 
already produced; in spite even of the 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief, 
with the privilege of independent com- 
munication with the Tsar, of a man who 
knows “ by what by-paths and indirect 
crook’d ways,” he himself became the 
Emperor’s greater representative. What- 
ever faults Alexcieff may have, he is no 
weakling, and in the East, perhaps more 
particularly the Far East, it is often 
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better to be strong: and \iTong: than it is 
to be ris:ht and flabby. 

To turn to the interview, which seems 
to have been a stormy one, and which 
lasts until 10 o’clock, when Kuropatkin 
takes his departure and returns forth- 
with to Liao-yang. Our authority for 
what occurred as a result of this violent 
discussion ” is that of the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Echo de Paris, whose 
information is evidently of the best. He 
says that each of the two commanders 
sent a detailed report to the Tsar, Ad- 
miral .Alexeieff insisting upon the neces- 
sity of saving Port Arthur in order to 
keep a base for the Fleet, and in order to 
avoid the evil effect which the capture 
of the fortress would have on Russian 
prestige. He pointed our that, to judge 
by the manner in which the Japanese had 
stormed the Xan-shan position, it was 
not certain that they would not sacrifice 
an enormous nam'oer of men in order to 
take Port Arthur. The Russian .\rmy 
must, therefore, advance to its rescue. 

Gener.'.'. Kuropatkin's argument was 
that it would be folly for him to leave 
his strong position at Liao-yang in order 
to make any forward movement. W’itli 
General Kuroki fronting him, and other 
Japanese forces at Takushan, it would be 
most imprudent to attempt a flank march 
front Liao-}-.uig in the direction of Port 
.\nhur. He preferred to keep to his 
orsgina .1 plan, and to remain at Liao-vang 
until he had 400,000 men (sic), leaving 
Port Arthur to defend itself. He con- 
sicter« 3 . moreover, that the capture of 
Port Arthur would have no tactical im- 
portance. 

Admiral Alexeieff and General Kuro- 
patkin asked the Tsar to decide between 
them. The latter, on receipt of the two 
reports, assembled at Tsarskoe Selo a 
frand Council of War, which lasted sev- 


eral hours, and at which General Sak- 
haroff, Admiral Avcilan, and M. de 
Plehve, the Ministers of War, of Marine, 
and of the Interior, were present. 

Here, again, must have been an extra- 
ordinarily interesting discussion, one in 
which it would seem that the Tsar played 
a somewhat, different part from that 
which would probably have been taken by 
most of his Romano.ff predecessors. In- 
deed, one can hardly imagine some oi 
the greater .\utocrats of AH the Russias 
condescending to consult anyone on such 
a point. That Xlcliolas II. derived mucli 
comfort from the consultation is doubt- 
ful, since he cannot but have perceived 
the force of General Kuropatkin 's con- 
tention, and have felt the unwisdom of, 
so to speak, throwing good money after 
bad in an almost hopeless speculation. 
For the naval argument triumphs. Port 
.\nhur. .Vdmiral Avellan contended, must 
be kept as a base, a base “ all the more 
necessaiy- as the Baltic Fleet would not 
know where to go if Port Arthur were 
to tall.” The damaged prestige card is 
also played for all it is worth, and the 
specially bad effect which the loss of Port 
-Lrthur would have on an agitated China, 
is carefully foreshadowed. Accordingly, 
the advice of the Council of ^\'ar is that 
General Kuropatkin shall be instructed 
to attempt the relief of Port Artiiur,, 
but warned to proceed with extreme 
caution. 

Alas, poor Kuropatkin 1 Seldom has 
a leader in the field been more unhappily- 
placed than he is by this unfortunate 
decision. Obedience is imperative, and 
obedience can hardly mean anything but 
failure, except by a miracle. Even suc- 
cess would bring him little credit, for it 
would be said that he only undertook the 
operation under compulation. But suc- 
cess is the last thing likely to happen in 
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the circumstances. The only hope left 
is that the consequences of failure may 
be minimised. There is probably no 
more loyal servant of the Tsar than the 
gallant Kuropatkin, but even he may find 
his loyalty severely tested at the trying 
moment when he receives the Imperial 
mandate. Surely he must envy Kuroki 
and Oku their tenure of commands in an 
Army which is not sacrificed to senseless 
indulgence of naval amour propre. For 
Kuropatkin knows well that the chances 
of any favourable turn in the tide for 
Russia can no longer depend — at any rate, 
for many months to come — on any naval 
consideration. He is well aware of the 
real condition of the Port Arthur fleet, 
and is under no delusions as to the 
capacity of the Baltic squadron to inter- 
vene effectually in the affairs of the Far 
East. Yet to satisfy naval exigencies he 
must risk thousands of the troops which 
he has been accumulating with such 
patience in a hopeless attempt to save 
a fortress, the fall of which would in 
reality simplify his own plan of opera- 
tions considerably. How different this 
from the beautiful harmony which so 
clearl}' exists in the combined naval and 
militar}' operations of the enemy ! Kuro- 
patkin, we may be sure, is not so wedded 
to the belligerent methods of Holy Russia 
as not to be able to recognise that Japan 
will indeed prove difficult to overcome, if 
her present advantages are thus materi- 
ally increased by Russia’s failure to use 
w'hat strength she has to a right purpose. 

While Kuropatkin regretfully prepares 
to carry out the Imperial behest by de- 
taching a force for the relief of the be- 
leaguered fortress in the south, we may 
cast a further glance at the Russian 
position in a quarter somewhat remote 
from those two centres of dissension, 
Mukden and Liao-yang. 


Careful attention has been given in 
preceding chapters to the progress of 
affairs in Korea, and in Chapter XXII. 
allusion was made to an attack made on 
May 19th by a Cossack detachment on 
Ham-yeng, a rudely fortified town to the 
north of Gen-san. Later reports indicate 
that the Russians subsequently burned 
500 houses in the suburbs of Ham-yeng, 
and partially destroyed the longest bridge 
in Korea, which spans the Song-chun 
river. The force, which is estimated at 
about 1,000 men with 12 guns, retires, 
but reappears later, causing the headlong 
flight of the Korean garrison. By the 
end of May Ham-yeng was in Russian 
occupation, some 300 troops being en- 
gaged in fortifying the hill immediately 
south of the town. 

There are about 2,000 Japanese sol- 
diers at this time in Gen-san, and on 
June 3rd a detachment of about thirty 
of these under a Japanese lieutenant fall 
in, a few miles north of Gen-san, with a 
Cossack detachment of five-and-twenty 
men, and, having drawn the enemy into 
an ambush, kills three and wounds 
severely two of the party. The engage- 
ment, trivial as it is, has some interest 
as being the first collision by land on this 
coast, and also as indicating the extended 
scope of the Cossack raids in this quarter. 
It may be added that as the Russians are 
burning the Korean villages in their re- 
treat, the natives suddenly fell on them 
with old flintlock muskets and various 
other weapons, killing two and w'ounding 
several. 

The roving Cossack bodies make no 
present attempt to attack Gen-san, but 
branch off westward, and we hear of 
them or kindred bodies harassing the 
Japanese line of communication between 
An-ju and the Yalu. The Japanese affect 
to regard these operations with uncon- 
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cern, and denounce the brutalities in- 
flicted upon helpless villagers as wanton 
raids, to be classed with the sinking of 
small merchantmen by the Russian 
squadrons. It is true that these opera- 
tions at present appear rather aimless, 
that they do not cause the enemy much 
direct damage, and that innocent natives 
are treated in some instances with con- 
siderable severity. But there is another 
side to the argument, which in fairness to 
Russia should be stated. Korea having 
accepted what is virtually a Japanese pro- 
tectorate, is clearly at war with Russia, 
and the latter is perfectly justified in seek- 
ing to make the Koreans realise that fact. 
Her methods are certainly not of the kid- 
glove order, but if they were the Koreans 
would probably fail to understand them. 
It is, moreover, obviously to the advan- 
tage of Russia to create the impression 
in Korea that the latter country has been 
hasty in entering into an alliance that 
exposes her inhabitants to a succession 
of outrages, against which the allies are 
powerless to afford protection. The Cos- 
sack raids in Korea may not be a very 
lofty sort of warfare, but may still prove 
to assist the Russian cause materially, 
and the Japanese make a serious mistake 
if they really despise operations merely 
because they have not first-class military 
importance and cannot be dealt with 
strategically. Some of the Boer opera- 
tions in the last South African War were 
of this description, and the amount of 
trouble they gave us was certainly not 
contemptible. 

For the rest, there is still some chance 
that these apparently desultory perform- 
ances may be the designed prelude to a 
movement on a larger scale. While it is 


not desired to carry the tale of this chap- 
ter chronologically beyond about the first 
twelve days of June, we may in this case 
look a very little ahead, and take note of 
a special telegram from Gen-san to the 
Paris edition of the Nm York Herald, 
which is dated June iSth, and appears 
not without significance. The correspon- 
dent reports that the Russians have built 
a bridge across the Tumen River, using 
junks for pontoons. They have also re- 
stored the telegraph wires from Kyeng- 
seng to the north. An unconfirmed 
rumour states that a large additional 
force of Russians is crossing the Tumen 
and proceeding south. 

This hint may serve to remind us that 
the Russians, as well as the Japanese, 
have what Kipling finely calls a “ far- 
flung battle-line,” and that we must keep 
our eyes constantly moving over an 
enormous tract of country if we wish to 
obtain a correct estimate of the immense 
strategical problems involved in this 
great War. Let us not forget that the 
distance from Vladivostok to Port Arthur, 
even as the crow flies, is some 550 miles, 
and that the responsibilities of the big 
bearded man in the railway-car at Liao- 
yang, which constitutes the Headquarters 
of the Russian Field Army, extend over 
a yet longer line of country, much of it 
most difficult, and most of it very imper- 
fectly mapped. If then there are sur- 
prises yet in store from this quarter, we 
must be ready with our tribute of admir- 
ation for a man who can keep Vladivo- 
stok possibilities in view while forced, 
again.st his better judgment, to waste his 
growing strength in an attempt to do for 
Port Arthur what is not expedient, even 
if it be remotely possible. 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 

A BATTLE PROSPECT — RELIEVING ARMY FOR PORT ARTHUR — POSITION AT TELISSU — 
JAPANESE AT PORT ADAMS— OKU'S ADVANCE— FIGHTING ON JUNE I4TH — BATTLE OF 
TELISSU — ARTILLERY ADVANTAGE — HORRORS OF A RETREAT. 


Shortly after daybreak on June 15th a 
portentous spectacle is revealed amid the 
hills and brushwood on both sides of the 
railway .some thirty miles north of Port 
-Adams. Here in a strong; position lies 
massed a Russian force mustering" over 
30,000 of all arms, with nearly 100 g"uns. 
.Such solidity, such streng:th, such g"cnu- 
inc fig;hting; efficienev, would .seem to en- 
sure, if not an easy victory ajjainst almost 
any' army' which the Japanese could .at 
this moment bring; to bear upon this 
point, at least ability to bru.sli away' at- 
tacks, and to resume if necessary an irre- 
sistible advance. 

But a great body of troops occupying" 
a narrow front has its limitations, and its 
peculiar risks. A further survey of the 
scene that is now about to be enacted in 
a parallelogram measuring some twenty 


miles by ten, shows that not only is this 
powerful detachment from the main Rus- 
sian army at Liao-yang being boldly at- 
tacked by a slightly superior Japanese 
force, but that the threshold has been 
reached of a great enclosing movement 
from which the Russians may only be 
able to escape with terrible loss. Already 
the points from which the Japanese guns 
are roaring in the grey dawn of this close 
summer day indicate that a ring of fire 
is being gradually formed, ' from "which, 
as the day wears on, the crowded masses 
of the enemy cannot hut suffer frightfully. 
Soon we shall see the artillery preparation 
slacken, and, bit by bit, the enveloping 
process will be rendered more distinct by 
the advance of great columns of infantry. 
The Russians, who have taken an early 
offensive, will find the pressure on one o£ 
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their flanks greater than they can bear. which immediate recovery is hopeless, 
The offensive will shrivel up, not only which may seriously compromise the 
from the fiery blast of opposition, but whole military situation as far as Russia 

also from “ lack of nourishment,” since is concerned, and which will certainly 

forces which should have supported it are assist the forward movement, in strong 

needed to meet the attacks which are and elastic co-operation, of the armies of 

being developed on right and left, and Japan now in the field, 
which will even threaten the rear. A It is, indeed, a great and eventful 
critical moment will arrive when, if the struggle that is thus foreshadowed in the 

Russian commander persists in attempt- very early morning of June •15th. To 

ing to hold untenable ground, his troops, tbpse who have followed this narrative 

exposed the while to a pitiless storm of at all closely, even the rough outline 

deadly fire, annihilation or surrender must given in the preceding two paragraphs 

ensue. At that critical juncture a rctreat may convey something of cause as well 

will be ordered, and at a ghastly cost the as of effect, since, from the position of 

Russian army will be extricated from a the opposing forces, it will be readily 
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position which in a few more hours might understood that here we have the almost 
have meant one of the most awful dis- inevitable result of the Russian decision 
asters in which any modern army has to attempt the relief of Port Arthur, the 
been involved. Even as it is, the Rus- making of which was narrated in the pre- 
sians will have suffered a shock from ceding chapter. But in any case the 
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Battle of Telissu — by some called Wa- May 30th at the figfht near Wa-fang-kau 


fang-tien, by others, again, Wa-fang-kau 
— can neither be satisfactorily described 
in an outline sketch, nor fairly delineated 
merely by broad splashes of picturesque 
description. It is a very important action, 
in some respects far in advance of the 
culminating engagements on the Yalu 
and at Nan-shan ; and, while not un- 
mindful of its more graphic aspects, we 
must not let such an important stage in 
our narrative pass without some detailed 
examination of the steps by which it was 
reached, as well as of tlie actual develop- 
ments themselves. 

We left General Kuropatkin in our last 
chapter ruefully making preparations to 
carry out the Imperial injunction to make 
an attempt to relieve Port Arthur, and 
“ at the same time to exercise extreme 
caution.” 

It says much for the steady, unostenta- 
tious work which the Commander-in- 
Chief has been doing since his arrival at 
Liao-yang, that no delay takes place in 
taking the necessary preliminary mea- 
sures. For many weeks General Kuro- 
patkin has been busily organising and 
welding into compact units the troops at 
his immediate disposal, and consequently 
he is enabled with very little difficulty to 
set in motion what may be described as 
a moderately strong army corps, with a 
cavalry brigade and the artillery usually 
attached to three Russian divisions — 
namely, about too guns. The command 
of this force is given to Lieutenant- 
General Baron Stackelberg, and it must 
have proceeded southwards by wav of 
Haicheng during the early days of June, 
its concentration effectively covered by the 
cavalry screen which has for some time 
been standing across the north-western 
corner of the Liao-tung Peninsula, and 
troops from which were in evidence on 


station, described in Chapter XXIX. 

We have no precise knowledge at the 
time of writing of the movements of 
General Stackelberg ’s force prior to June 
13th, and, having regard to the results of 
the action of the 15th, it is not likely that 
any very full details will ever be pub- 
lished. But it seems that Telissu, situ- 
ated between W'a-fang-kau and Wa-fang- 
tien, and twenty-eight miles north of Pu- 
lantien (Port Adams), was not a mere 
halting-place on the line of advance, but 
a point of concentration, and was spe- 
cially chosen with a view to an attempt 
to force the Japanese barrier between 
Pu-lan-tien and Pi-tsu-wo. Indeed, it 
is possible that on June 13th the concen- 
tration was hardly complete, since even 
on June 15th fresh troops were brought 
up b}' rail, which may well have been not 
reinforcements, but merely the remainder 
of the battalions required to make up 
three divisions of infantry. Some such 
supposition as this seems needed to ac- 
count for the prolonged halt at Telissu, 
which would otherwise have been a 
strange proceeding on the part of a relief 
force, whose business clearly it was to 
push forward as quickly as possible in 
order to avoid a descent upon its flank 
by the Japanese forces known to be at 
Takushan. 

On June 13th, in any case, we have the 
Russians in force under General Stackel- 
berg at Telissu, with their outposts 
pushed out beyond Wa-fang-tien in the 
direction of Port Adams. Their main 
position was intersected by the railway 
which runs northwards through Kai-chau 
to Haicheng. Their left rested on a 
point, probably a little to the east 
of the railway, while their right 
appears not to have extended to any 
great extent beyond Ta-fang-shen, 
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some six miles to the west of the 
line. 

The ground occupied is very broken, 
and is described as consisting mainly of a 
series of low, irregular hills and brown 
kopjes, which rise occasionally to a height 
of 500 feet. The railway cutting follows 
the gorges, and, winding up from the 


may be mentioned that three or four miles 
nearly due south of Telissu is a village 
called Lung-wang-miao, with another 
called Ta-fang-shcn some five miles to 
the westward. Three or four miles south 
of Lung-wang-miao, again, is Lung-kia- 
tun, and a little to the south-west of the 
latter is Yuhoton. 
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south-west, comes the Fuchaii river. The 
latter, a little north of Telissu, enters a 
defile through which, and through others 
parallel with it, lay the only practicable 
line of retreat from the Russian position. 

There is no need to complicate a simple 
account of a not very intricate battle by 
a number of names only marked on a few 
not generally accessible maps. But it 


The Russian position had the obvious 
advantage that its centre rested on the 
railway, and that consequently reinforce- 
ments could be brought up even at the 
very last moment. It was inherently of 
considerable strength, and, if a broad 
front had been occupied throughout and 
the cavalry suitably employed on the 
flanks, any enveloping movement might 
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have been frustrated. But, from the 
first, the Russian tendency was to fight 
on a front which, although at tlie outset 
it may have seemed a fairly broad one,', 
contracted with great rapidity, until on 
the morning of the decisive battle the 
Russians were, as will be seen, bunched 
up round Telissu, and subsequently 
driven with great To.ss through the defiles 
to the north. It is almost needless to add 
that these defiles in the rear constituted 
the main defect of the position. But, in 
the circumstances, and more particularly 
if he intended almost immediately to ad- 
vance to the attack of Port Adams, 
General Stackelberg is hardly to be 
blamed so much for not securing a good 
line of retreat as for inviting attack in a 
position in which his fine force was un- 
duly cramped. 

But, whatever tlie virtues and defects 
of the Telissu position may be, it is time 
now to leave it and return to the Japanese, 
whom we left in Chapter XXIX. antici- 
pating some such Russian movement as 
is now in evidence by massing a sufficient 
force along the Pu-ian-tien — Pi-tsu-wo 
line. General Oku has come up from 
the south, and is at Pu-Ian-tien on June 
12th, when a scout brings in news of the 
undoubted presence of a large Russian 
army at Telissu. 

It would seem that considerable credit 
is due to the Russians for their c,ivalrv 
screen work in the north-east corner of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula during the carlv 
part of June. After the action at \Va- 
fang-kau, on May ^oth, they appear to 
have demonstrated ste-idily in fro.nt of 
the Pi-tsu-wo — Pu-lan-tien line under 
General Kharkevitch, with the result that 
they were able to veil the movements in 
rear vety effectively, as well as to obtain 
the earliest possible information of anv 
movement likely to interfere with the 


concentration at Telissu. Many small 
encounters appear to have taken place 
during these few days, the Japanese being 
naturally as anxious as the Russians to 
get timely intelligence of any marked 
movement bn the enemy’s part. But the 
Japanese have the advantage of working 
within easy distance of a base at Port 
Adams, while the Russians deserve, per- 
haps, the greater credit, as they are 
probably dependent even for their sup- 
plies upon Haicheng. 

The force which General Oku has at 
his disposal at Port Adams has been 
carefully concealed from enemies and 
friends alike, and its exact constitution 
must remain for the present a matter of 
conjecture. But it can hardly consist of 
less than three divisions, with a propor- 
tionate force of cavalry, while Russian 
'accounts place the number of guns as 
high as 200, probably an estimate which 
•may be safely halved. When the news 
comes in of the Russian concentration at 
Telissu, General Oku’s decision is quickly 
arrived at. He will at once march out 
and attack the enemy, and there is abun- 
dant reason for this prudent resolve. In 
the first place, it has been throughout the 
campaign the Japanese plan to take the 
initiative ; and although the Japanese 
superiority is not here so manifest as it 
was at Kiu-lien-cheng, and, numerically 
speaking, at Xan-shan, they have the 
enhanced clan which comes from pre- 
vious victories, and the quick-firing .^ri- 
saka field-guns alone constitute a for- 
midable advantage, ^^o^eove^, the Ja- 
panese commander is doubtless well 
aware of the disadvantage attached to 
the Telissu position, and will willingly 
risk something for such a splendid chance 
of inflicting a really serious blow upon 
the Russian armies. Finally, the great 
moment is now approaching when a com- 
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6ined forward movement must be made, ese hands by their concentration at 
unless the various troubles which the Telissu, if only enough weight can be 
rainy season entails are to be laboriously brought on the latter to secure its eva- 
undergonc. If the army intended to re- cuation without such Japanese losses as 
lieve Port Arthur can be beaten back will preclude a subsequent advance. 
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from Telissu with sufficient vigour, an Accordingly, General Oku’s force 
excellent opportunity will arise for com- moves out from Pu-lan-tien and the 

ing into line with the forces at Feng- vicinity on June 13th. The main body 

hwang-cheng and Takushan. In a word, advances along the railway, the right 

the Russians have played into the Japan- by the Tasha river, the left by three 
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roads, the westernmost of which is the 
highway leading up to Fu-chau. The 
cavalry ride far awat' on the extreme 
right by a road leading from Pi-tsu-wo 
to Hiyugyochin. 

Marching on such a broad front as this 
indicates, as the Times military critic 
observes, a confident reliance not only- 
on the power of modern arms, but also 
upwn Japanese skill and intelligence in 
battle. Further, from the outset, some 
indication of the idea in view is afforded 
by the plan of a centre sufficiently strong 
to ac'it as something better than a con- 
taining force, and of wings prepared to 
overlap and surround the Russian flanks. 

As the Japanese columns progress, the 
cavalry rout small parties of the enemy, 
and the infantry drive in many of the 
enemy’s outposts, the columns bivouack- 
ing after a march of twelve miles. 

On the morning of June 14th the 
advance is resumed, the left wing mov- 
ing independently to Xa-kia-ling, some 
twenty miles to the south-west of Telissu, 
while the centre and right reach the line 
Chia-kia-tan — ^Ta-ping-kau, which lies 
about eight miles south of Telissu. The 
country is hilly and the advance difficult, 
but the Japanese infantry and artillerv 
press on steadily, while the cavalry push 
ahead and reconnoitre the enemy's posi- 
tion. This is found to extend from 
Ta-fang-shen on the west of the line to 
Lung-wang-miao on the east. Already 
25 infantry battalions, 17 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 98 guns are present in the 
Russian fighting line. 

It is now midday of June 14th, and the 
work of the Japanese centre and right 
consists mainly in pushing back advanced 
parties of the enemy, until about three 
o’clock the line Yuhoton — Lung-kia-tun 
is reached, when the battle may be said 
to begin in earnest. 


By this time the Japanese artillery has 
taken up positions not only along the 
new line reached by the centre and right, 
but also on the heights to the west of 
Telissu, which have been occupied by the 
Japanese left wing. From 3 to 5 p.m. 
a cannonade is directed on the Russian 
positions, but no further advance is made 
until nightfall, when the Japanese centre 
moves round to the north-westward, the 
left pushing forward in a north-easterly 
direction, while the right remains in posi- 
tion opposed to the Russian left. 

The object of this interesting man- 
oeuvre is not hard to understand. The 
intention is to envelop and press the 
enemy into the defiles north of Telissu, 
the Japanese detachment on the right 
keeping the enemy’s left at Lung-wang- 
miao sufficiently occupied to prevent its 
supporting the Russian left and centre. 

.A.t daybreak on June 15th, then, the 
Japanese are already enveloping the con- 
tracted Russian position, and, as soon as 
it is sufficiently clear — for until 5.30 the 
morning is foggy — the artillery of the 
right and of the centre, which has now 
worked round to the Fuchau river, opens 
fire. 

^leanwhile, the Russians have not been 
idle. They too have had hopes of carry- 
ing out a successful envelopment of the 
enemy’s right, and have taken the offen- 
sive against the Japanese right and centre 
accordingly. The Russian infantry ap- 
pear to have advanced with great deter- 
mination, and the Japanese right must 
have suffered severely. In the early 
stages of the battle it received notable 
assistance from the Japanese cavalry, 
which galloped up and dashed against the 
enemy’s flanks and rear. But the Rus- 
sian reserves came up, and until 3 p.m. 
the fighting in this quarter is extremely 
hot. Twice the Japanese right has to be 
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reinforced from the reserves, and if the 
flanking movement on the left had not 
been carried out with singular skill and 
vigour the Russians under command of 
General Gerngross might have completely 
altered the character of the result. As 


this movement are found to be badly 
wanted elsewhere, and even the reserves 
of the Russian centre, which has dashed 
against the Japanese centre now steadily 
advancing along the valley of the Fuchau 
river, have to be diverted to the right 
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it was, with the aid of a skilfully con- 
cealed battery, they somewhat more tlian 
held their own, and subjected the Japanese 
to heavy losses. 

But all hopes of a Russian envelop- 
ment of the Japanese flank are soon at 
an end. The troops destined to carry out 


flank. This last consisted largely, at the 
commencement of the fight, of Cossacks 
and Dragoons, who were doubtless being 
held back in the hope that effective use 
might be made of them at a later stage 
on what was believed to be the Japanese 
left flank. But by about ten o’clock it 
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became evident that the Japanese left 
wing* had worked round sufficiently far 
to overlap the Russian right completely, 
and Cossacks and Dragoons now find 
themselves threatened by infantrj' and 
guns. They charge with desperate gal- 
lantrv, but are hurled back, and the 
shrapnel begins to burst continuously 
among tiie devoted horsemen. 

According to one account, it is at this 
moment that a train steams right up to 
the Russian lines laden with troops. 
These leap from the carriages, form up, 
and are almost instantly engaged ; an 
interesting episode, and one which aptly 
sbows how the extremes of modernitt- 
and antiquity may meet even on the 
battlefield. At first sight, the appearance 
of a train steaming up with reinforce- 
ments in the midst of a hard-fought 
action seems to indicate a pretty ad- 
vanced stage of latter-day science as ap- 
plied to the art of war. when we 

think of the war-chariot bringing up its 
contributions of fighting men to hotly 
contested sections of very ancient battle- 
fields, one realises how easily ole princi- 
ples can be found at the bottom of much 
new practice. 

Returning to the Russian right, now- 
being laid bare by the rain of Jaaanese 
shrapnel, against which the reserves 
tEtar General Siackeioerg has hurried to 
this point are powerless, the beginning 
of the end is now' apparent. The Japan- 
ese advantage runs from their left to their 
right in a diminishing scale. On the left 
they have little before them; in the centre 
they have met and are now tuming the 
Russian main onslaught; it is only on the 
right that the issue remains doubtful. 
But when one of an enemy's flanks is laid 
bare and Jiis centre shows signs of waver- 
ing, the fighting on the other flank can 
hardly readjust the balance. Thus at 


about two o’clock the Battle of Telissu 
is to all practical intents and purposes 
won, and it is to the credit of the Russian 
commander tliat he realises this fact, and 
does not commit the fatal error of re- 
maining on the ground until the Japanese 
envelopment is so complete that his line 
of retreat, defective as it is, is cut off. 

The first effects of tlie intention of the 
Russians to retire is probably obseiwable 
at the railway station, upon which Japan- 
ese shells are now beginning to fall. 
There are several trains in the station, 
and these file out one after the other, 
some packed with wounded, others carry- 
ing away valuable stores. 

Meanwhile, the fighting continues, the 
Japanese artillery having secured com- 
plete predominance, which they use with 
deadly effect against the inferior guns of 
the enemy. Of this General Stackelberg 
affords evidence in his despatch announc- 
ing his defeat. He mentions that during 
the engagement the 3rd and 4th batteries 
of the 1st Artillery Brigade were literally 
cut to piece# by the Japanese shells. Of 
16 guns 13 were rendered completely use- 
less and were abandoned. One cannot 
withhold sympathy from the gallant Rus- 
sian g-jnners. who stuck manfully to their 
posts in spite of this overwhelming supe- 
riority of power in the enemy’s fire. Tlie 
infantry, too, are to be sincerely pitied 
for their exposure to a storm of shrapnel 
which is said to have been of quite awful 
severity. The Russian trenches, as at 
Kiu-lien-cheng, appear to have been 
wretchedly constructed, and the deadly 
rain of bullets, which shrapnel shells on 
bursting send down, swept these with 
merciless completeness. iMany of the 
wounded Russians afterwards interviewed 
in Liao-yang allowed not a murmur con- 
cerning their sufferings or tlie doubtful 
generalship of which they were the 
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victims to pass their lips. “ Their only 
grievance,” says a correspondent of the 
Russkoe Slovo, “ was that our inferiority 
in artillery had made the day go against 
them.” 

It has been doubted by critics whether 
too much may not be made of the Japan- 
ese artillery superiority in this engage- 
ment, and one brilliant writer goes so 
far as to say that ‘‘ in the position taken 
up by General Stackelberg round shot or 
Greek fire would have been almost as 
damaging,” since that position was 
turned on both flanks and exposed to 
fire at effective ranges fi'om front, flanks, 
and rear. Such an assertion, if properly 
supported, might go far to neutralise the 
effect of the preceding paragraph, and 
so, in passing, a word of notice may be 
devoted to it. In point of fact, there 
seems sufficient evidence to show that, 
only because the Japanese guns were 
what they were, the Japanese left and 
centre were able to make such a marked 
impression, and that only in the very last 
stage of the battle was tlie Russian left 
flank effectively turned. For some con- 
siderable time it seemed as if the “ boot 
were on the other leg,” and, had the 
Russian centre succeeded in getting 
home on the Japanese centre, instead of 
being crumpled up as it seems to have 
been, largely owing to the resistance it 
encountered from the Japanese quick- 
firers, the elaborate flanking movement 
of the Japanese left wing might have 
proved futile. The question may seem a 
contention.-, one, but it is really of suffi- 
cient interest and importance to justify 
its being sandwiched into the narrative 
at this point. Whether quick-firing artil- 
lery has or has not contributed largely 
to the winning of a battle in which some 
70,000 troops are engaged is a matter of 
very grave moment, and the writer deems 


it a duty not to shirk an allusion to 
the subject, technical and controversial 
though it may be. 

But to resume our narrative. At 3 p.m. 
the tide of battle finally turns. The 
Japanese centre, assisted by the left, has 
begun to press the Russians back from 
Ta-fang-shen on to Telissu, and General 
Stackelberg, seeing that further resistance, 
is hopeless, gives the word to retreat. 
The melancholy order is evidently ac- 
cepted with reluctance. In his despatch 
the Russian General says that many of 
his troops positively refused to retire 
until the order had been repeated, and 
doubtless this brave obstinacy is most 
clearly exhibited on the left, which, 
as the Japanese official accounts show, 
fought stubbornly to the last. The 
word once given, the aspect of the battle 
changes rapidly. Here and there a sem- 
blance of order is preserved, but there is 
little doubt that, for the most part, the 
retirement is a hopelessly confused one, 
particularly in the case of one section of 
the force, which has met with a very 
nerve-shattering experience. Having al- 
ready commenced a retirement in the face 
of the advancing enemy, it falls at 
I p.m. into a trap set for it by the Japan- 
ese Commander, who had despatched two 
companies of infantry and one battery of 
arlillerj' to lie in ambush for it. This 
ruse — one seldom attempted in the course 
of a battle — proves fearfully successful, 
and 700 or 800 Russians are so severely 
handled that further fighting is for them 
out of the questio.n. 

To the north of Telissu there are three 
roads by which General Stackelberg claims 
to have executed his retreat; but to all 
intents and purposes the beaten Russian 
Army is now in the lower tube of a 
funnel, and suffers accordingly, although 
the Japanese do not press the pursuit. 
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There is sufficient reason for this, per- 
haps, in the fact that the troops have had 
both hard marching and hard fighting in 
the last few days, and the prospect of 
meeting formed reinforcements sent down 
from Haicheng may also have been taken 
into consideration. But the real cause of 
the Japanese reluctance to follow up the 
victory probably lies in their cavalry 
deficiency, to which allusion has already 
been repeatedly made. There do not 
appear to have been more than 3,000 
cavalry at most with General Oku’s 
force, and many of these have been 
heavily engaged in co-operation with the 
Japanese right. The remainder, mounted 
on tired ponies, were probably quite un- 
equal to the work of a pursuit which 
might otherwise have been pressed with 
very important results. 

But, this disability notwithstanding, it 
may well be that the Japanese artillery 
did much to increase the horrors of the 
Russian retreat. Indeed, it is probable 
that here for the fir.st time wc see a 
notable practical illustration of the em- 
ployment of field-guns in pursuit, which 
is regarded by the up-to-date artillery- 
man as a highly significant feature of 
modern tactics. There arc occa.sions 
when guns properly handled can damage 
a retreating army even more than the 
sabres of pursuing horsemen. Along a 
road crowded with fugitives the troopers 
of a victorious army can but hack and 
thrust until their arms are tired, and 
their blades drip with a butchery some- 
times hardly profitable e\cn from war’s 
cruel standpoint. There arc times, too, 
when a few resolute men will turn, and 
with their last cartridges take a heavy 
toll of the pursuing squadrons. Far more 
complete, far less exhausting to the vic- 
tors, far more deadly, sometimes, to the 
vanquished, are the effects of fire from a 


few guns posted at the close of the battle 
on an eminence overlooking the line of 
retreat. The fugitives press on with 
incredible swiftness, and that utter aban- 
donment of all hope and of all mental and 
physical resistance which characterises a 
sauve qui feut. A dull feeling of satis- 
faction creeps into some experienced 
minds at the absence of the dreaded 
thunder of pursuing hoofs, the glitter of 
the descending sword, the thrust of the 
relentless lance. But another terror 
comes filing overhead to take the grim 
place of these. A dull resonant boom is 
heard in the distance, a shell screeches 
overhead and bursts, and down come the 
shrapnel bullets from the sky, quite as 
“ ghastly dew ” as ever the writer of 
“ Lockslcy Hall ” foresaw in his visions 
of the airy navies of the time to come. 
Stricken down by such far-ranging mes- 
sengers of destruction, the fate of the 
poor wretches in a retreat is terrible in- 
deed. For them there is the very mini- 
mum of hope unless Ihev can limp pain- 
fully on until, after many hours of well- 
nigh intolerable suffering, they can stag- 
ger to the point at which their scattered 
comrades arc beginning to pull them- 
selves together. 

But there is little need to expatiate on 
such horrors in detail Let it suffice to 
.sav that, while the Japanese return their 
losses at under 1,000, those of the Rus- 
.sians are variously estimated at from 
3,500 to more than double that amount. 
Fourteen guns and some hundreds of 
prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Japanese 

The hardships of the retreat must have 
been increased by a storm of great 
severity which broke out during the 
battle, and was attributed by some ob- 
servers to the tremendous discharges of 
artillery. Many of the Russians had left 
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their great-coats in the trenches, and had 
to spend se\eral nights in the open, seek- 
ing what rest they could find on the baie, 
sodden giound. 

At the close of the day the J.ipanesc, 
as at Kiu-lien-cheng and Nan-sh.in, bi- 
\ouac on the battlefield, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the state ol exultation 


more toilsome opeiation. Ye\ Telissu 
has its own gloiy, and those who claim 
pait or pa 1 cel ol that slory may well be 
paidoned foi “ letting themselves go,” 
as we may be suic both Japanese officers 
and men do here .ind theie before they 
seek their well-e.trned lest. 

Lca\ ing the concpiei ors to then glow- 



'■ BANZAI ! ’ 


which prevails. It is piobable that a 
Luge proportion of those piesent ha\e 
been in action foi the fiist time, and with 
these the tiiumphant satisfaction of hax- 
ing shared in the past day’s work may 
V ell produce feelings of pride and ecstasy. 
Kiu-lien-cheng may ha\e been invested 
with the peculiar glory attached to the 
fust action in a campaign, and the storm- 
ing of Nan-shan Hill may have been a 


ing leflections, let us turn once more to 
the soiiowful icmnanl of General Stackel- 
beig's foice, which trudges we.'irily on 
until it leaches Kai-chau. For, although 
it has the railway at its disposal, such 
trains as are available are required for 
other purposes, especially for the car- 
riage of the many wounded who arc 
being laboriously collected by the ambu- 
lances. At Kai-chau the troops fall into 
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shape a little, and a great effort is made to 
obliterate such traces as can be removed of 
.the defeat, for the word goes round that 
Kuropatkin is coming to inspect the force. 
On the 2oth the Commander-in-Chicf 
arrives, and, like the good soldier he is, 
docs his best to put fresh heart into the 
dispirited officers and men. In the course 
of his stirring address, he says, amid, a 
storm of cheers : will sec you soon 

again. We must settle with the Japanese 
promptly. If we do n,ot, we shall not 
be able to go back to our homes.” He 


also interviews separately the regiments 
which have specially distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, and presents 250 St. 
George’s Crosses to those recommended 
for that coveted distinction. It is not 
always that a beaten force is on the way 
to recovery of its efficiency and self- 
respect so soon as is here indicated, and 
it would be a grave mistake to underrate 
the significance of such effects, produced 
by the genuine quality of the Russian 
army, and by the .sympathetic soldierliness 
of its illustrious Commander-in-Chief. 





DR. SHIMOSE, THE INVENTOR OF THE SHIMOSE 
EXPLOSIVE, WHICH HAS MADE THE JAPANESE 
ARTILLERY FIRE SO EFFECTIVE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

EFFORTS TO RELIEVE PRESSURE OS PORT ARTHUR — BOLDSESS AND INITIATIVE — ^JAPANESE 
OI'^ER-CONFIDESCE — CRUISERS LEAVE VLADIVOSTOK — SINKING OF JAPANESE TRANS- 
PORTS — ^A SCENE OF butchery — KAMIMURA I.V PURSUIT — SOME LESSONS — 
ANOTHER RAID. 


W HEN the great Council of War 
assembled by the Tsar at Tsar- 
skoe Selo came to the momentous and 
wrong-headed conclusion that a big 
effort must be made to relieve Port 
Arthur, it is probable that Admiral 
.A.lexeieff, as well as General Kuropatkin, 
received urgent instructions on this head. 
There is evidently still some means of 
communicating, at any rate occasionally, 
with the beleaguered garrison, and there 
is every reason to believe that the naval 
authorities at Port Arthur are made 
duly aware of the preparations on their 
behalf. In addition, it appears to have 
been suggested to Admiral ^Atgert, com- 
manding the fleet at Port Arthur, that, 
simultaneously with the appearance of 
General Stackelberg’s force to the north 
of the Pu-lan-tien — Pi-tsu-wo line, a naval 
demonstration on the part of the block- 
aded squadron about June 14th might 
have a good result. This, doubtless, ac- 
counts for the sudden appearance outside 
the harbour on the date in question of the 
cruiser Novik and the ten destroyers, as 
narrated in the course of Chapter XXIX. 

But yet another performance is to be 
synchronised with General Slackelberg’s 
great and, as it turns out, abortive effort. 
Admiral Skrydloff at Vladivostok is also 
advised of the coming attempt to relieve 
the southern stronghold, now hemmed 
in on every side, and it goes without .say- 
ing that this energetic olhcer is delighted 


to have a chance of sending his one 
“fleet in being” to sea with the full 
approval of his authorities. Probably he 
cherishes a hope that the time is not far 
distant when, even if Port Arthur falls, 
some portion of the ships now lying 
torpid in that harbour may be able to slip 
out and join him, thus enabling him to 
assume the dashing role which his tem- 
perament favours. In any case, he is 
eager to display activity, and welcomes 
an order which will justify him in run- 
ning some measure of risk. Already, 
it is understood, he has taken his three 
cruisers some distance out to sea, and 
it is quite possible that his torpedo-craft 
have been employed in some daring and 
far-reaching reconnaissances. For it is 
clear from the subsequent exploits of his 
squadron that the Russians at Vladivo- 
stok have some very good information of 
the enemy’s movements, which they arc 
hardly likely to ha^■c acquired except by 
fairlv direct methods. 

By the light of later intelligence there 
is good ground for thinking that, if a 
man like Admiral Skrydloff had been in 
command at Vladivostok, more particu- 
larly during the month of .April, a differ- 
ent complexion might have been given to 
the earlier stages of the naval campaign. 
For it transpires that there were many 
opportunities which might have been 
seized by the Vladivostok squadron, not 
merely to harass the Japanese maritime 
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communications, but even, if desired, to 
join the Port Arthur I'leet. With such 
an addition to his force as the Gromoboi, 
Rurik, Rossia, and the now missings 
Bogaiyr, such a commander as Admiral 
Makaroff would probably have taken 
steps which might have, at any rate, de- 
terred the Japanese from such audacious 
attempts as that of laying the mine or 
mines which sunk the Petropai'losk. The 
close discussion of such lost chances may 
seem rather superfluous, but a glance 
at the subject is instructive as indicating 
yet another of the numerous disabilities 
from which Russia suffered at the outset 
of the War. \\''herever, too, even a 
gleam of success rewards a bold achieve- 
ment, we are reminded of the possibility, 
faint though it i.s, that the naval balance 
may still be redressed to Russia's advan- 
tage by the operation of that unequalled 
driving force which lies in vigorous per- 
sonality. The story about to be told i.s 
not a thrilling one, and it is far from 
illustrating any very magnificent heights 
of naval enterprise. But it does show 
boldness and initiative, the two qualities 
of which the Japanese Xavy appears 
hitherto to have had the monopoly. In 
the military side of warfare it is often 
the case quite early in a campaign that 
all the boldness and initiative in the world 
are, practically speaking, powerless to 
alter materially a foregone conclusion. 
But the torpedo assuredly, the mine occa- 
sionally, and the submarine problematic- 
ally, modify the conditions of naval war- 
fare to such an extent that an undaunted 
and skilful commander is often himself 
worth many ships to the most severely 
handled fleet. 

Reverting to the receipt at Vladivostok 
of the intelligence that an attempt is to 
be made to lessen the pressure on Port 
Arthur, we find .Admiral Skrydloff, as 


hinted above, not only eager to assist 
this project, but prepared with useful in- 
formation to this end. He is evidently 
aware that Japanese transports are still 
crossing the seas, and that in some in- 
stances the Japanese are so convinced of 
their naval supremacy that the transports 
are unaccompanied by ships of war. It 
is, probable, too, that he has been made 
acquainted with an Incidental circum- 
stance strangely suggestive of over-con- 
fidence on the part of the Japanese at a 
stage when no precaution should have 
been lacking in regard, more especially, 
to every sort of naval movement, how- 
ever trivial. 

For some time past it had been in con- 
templation by the Japanese authorities to 
give the foreign Naval .Attaches and corre- 
spondents, and also some of the prom- 
inent members of the Japanese Diet, a 
chance of seeing for themselves the naval 
bases and other points of interest in the 
theatre of war. .Accordingly, the cap- 
tured Russian steamer Mamhitria was 
fitted up for the reception of some sixty 
guests of the Navy Department, and on 
June i2th the ship left A'okosuka, one of 
the great Japanese dockyards, on a 
month’s voyage. No secret was made of 
the vessel’s departure, and the details of 
the trip were allowed to be telegraphed 
to Europe from Tokio. It is not at all 
unlikely that this news was telegraphed 
on from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, 
and that .Admiral Skrydloff was seized 
with a desire to take advantage of 
Japan's audacity in attempting a “ per- 
.sonally conducted tour ” of this sort 
while Russia had still a mobile squadron 
in Far Eastern waters. In truth, the 
very idea of this tour could not but have 
been intensely exasperating to a man like 
Skrydloff, Avho W’ould in particular resent 
the employment on such an errand of 
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a vessel only 
Russia herself, 
that he may at 
of intercepting; 
to g’ive it its 
Maru, and of 
civilised world 


recently captured from 
Indeed, it is conceivable 
once have formed the idea 
the Manchuria, or rather, 
new name, the Manchu 
thus pro'V'iding' the whole 
with a proof that Japan’s 


Madivostok under command of Vice- 
Admiral Bezobrazoff who came out to the 
Far East, as did Skrydioff, after the 
death of Itfakaroff at Port Arthur. Ad- 
miral Bezobrazoff flies his flag- on the 
Sossia, and his general orders are “ to 
assume the offensive against the mari- 
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command of the sea was not quite so 
absolute as she imagined. 

Whether this may or not have entered 
Skrv'dloff’s mind can, however, only be 
guessed. The known act is, that on 
June i2th his three cruisers, Gromoboi, 
Rossia, and Rurik, of 12,336, 12,200, and 
10,940 tons respectively, steam out of 


time communications of the Japanese 
Army.” 

Now, as the strength of a chain is the 
strength of its weakest link, so the 
offensive possibilities of a squadron are 
largely restricted by the speed and coal 
capacity of the ship which in these 
important respects has the least effi- 
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ciency. This in the present case is the 
Rurik, whose nominal speed is eighteen 
knots, but which is not likely now to be 
able to steam much more than fifteen. 
The Rurik’s bunkers, too, are believed to 
have a capacity of not more than 2,000 
tons, which means that, steaming at a 
moderate pace — say eleven knots — she 
could go for about twelve days, and 
cover rather over 3,000 miles, without 
coming to a standstill for want of coal. 
At first sight this seems to indicate a very 
fair scope of operations, but it must be 
remembered that it is between 600 and 
700 miles from Vladivostok to the Straits 
of Korea in a “ bee-line,” and that, even 
in the best-planned raids, some deviation 
from the straight is necessary. Accord- 
ingly, it may be taken for granted that, 
before the squadron leaves Vladivostok, 
Admirals Skrydloff and Bezobrazoff most 
carefully discuss every detail of their 
enterprise by the light of the Rurik's 
capacit}- to stand a strain which may at 
any moment be greatly increased by the 
appearance on the scene of a Japanese 
squadron. 

One can well imagine that a good deal 
of excitement prevails at A'ladivostok 
when it becomes knowm that the cruiser 
division is about to put to sea. There is 
very little doubt that, as at Port Aithur, 
the arrival of the gallant but ill-fated 
Makaroff galvanised the garrison into 
renewed activity and confidence, so the 
presence of Skrydloff and Bezobrazoff at 
\'ladivostok has done much to dispel the 
dull monotony of the previous condition 
of affairs. F'or the part played by Vladi- 
vostok in the campaign has hitherto been 
a dreary one. It has suffered bombard- 
ment, it is being pinched by lack of sup- 
plies, it has lost one of its four big ships 
by an inglorious accident, and, beyond 
the sinking of the Kinshiu Maru, de- 


scribed in Chapter XVI., it has nothing 
but a few sunk merchantmen to the 
credit even of its squadron. With fresh 
hopefulness, then, must the garrison 
learn that the new Naval Commander-in- 
Chief is about to assume the offensive, 
even though that offensive cannot at pre- 
sent take the shape of directly disputing 
Japan’s supremacy at sea. At the same 
time it is probable that the more thought- 
ful of those who arc still at Vladivostok 
realise somewhat clearly that, the move 
successful Admiral Bezobrazoff is in 
carrying out his raid, the more promptly 
and vigorously will the Japanese take 
measures to remove, if possible, such a 
standing menace to their security as a 
mobile ^’ladi\•ostok squadron, with active 
Admirals in control and command, must 
necessarily be. 

The three cruisers leave \’ladivostok, 
as noted, on June 12th, probably in the 
early morning, and they should present a 
goodly appearance, since all are power- 
ful ships, and advantage will have been 
taken of their inactivity, and of the dock 
accommodation in the Golden Horn, to 
get them into the best possible trim for 
real work. They steam due south, and 
on the morning of June 15th are ad- 
vancing from the north towards the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, w'hich separate 
Hondo, the central Island of Japan, from 
the southernmost Island known as Kiii- 
siu. 

When within about twenty miles of the 
Straits the Russians perceive on the 
horizon two steamers, which they chase 
but cannot overhaul, owing to the long 
start obtained by the fugitives. At the 
same time a third ship is seen, and the 
Russian Admiral signals to the Gromohoi 
to capture her. The vessel proves to be 
a transport of over 3,000 tons burden 
belonging to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
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the famous Japanese passenger steam- 
ship line. Her name is the Isumi Marti, 
and she is cn route from China, carrying 
chiefly sick and Avounded. The Russians 
signal to her to stop, but she pays no 
heed. The Gromoho'i opens fire, and the 
Iziimi Mam, having been struck by 
several shells, heaves to. Tho.se on 
board are seen to 
be leaping into the 
sea, and the Gro- 
mohoi now signals 
that the ship must 
be completely aban- 
doned. In compli- 
ance with this per- 
emptory order two 
boat.s are lowered, 
and the Gromobot 
takes on board the 
crews of the.se, :i.-, 
well as the men in 
the water whom her 
own boats have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing. 

The Iznmi Mam i.s 
then sunk by the 
Gromohoi' s guns. It 
is satisfactory to 
be able to add th:it 
the non-combatants 
are released the 
next day and trans- 
ferred to a Japan- 
ese steamer, which 
brings them in due course to Maizuru. 

Shortly after 9 a.m. two more large 
vessels are sighted to the south-ea.st. 
These are found to be the transports 
Hitachi Maru and Sado Mam, both of 
6,000 tons register, the former carrying 
troops and stores, the latter some men of 
the Telegraph Corps, and about a dozen 
officers, in addition to stores and pon- 
toons. The Hitachi Mam is leading by 


seven miles when the Russian squadron 
comes into \iew at about 8,000 vards. 
On perceiving the three Russian ships 
the transports put about, and steam 
back towards Moji, at the entrance of 
the Shimonoseki Straits, at full speed. 
But the Russians are too quick for them. 
The Rossia, which is leading the Russian 
squadron, proceeds 
in pursuit of the 
Sado Mam, while 
the Gromobot is or- 
dered to capture the 
Hitachi Mam. 

The accounts of 
what follows show 
some discrepancies, 
but it seems clear 
that in the case of 
the Hitachi Mam 
there is little chance 
given to non-com- 
batants to escape. 
The ship is com- 
manded by a British 
officer. Captain 
Campbell. Mr. Bis- 
hop, the Chief Offi- 
cer, and the Chief 
Engineer, .Mr.Glass, 
.’tre .il.-o British. 

The Russian offi- 
cial account says : 
“.\fter several shots 
htid been fired 
warning the transport to stop, without 
effect, the guns opened in earnest against 
the vessel, and she stopped. Those on 
board, however, paid no attention to the 
signal to abandon the vessel, and only 
after several more shots had been fired 
did they begin to lower their boats. The 
transport settled down very slowly, and 
consequently the Gromobni received orders 
to expedite the sinking.” 
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According to the Times correspondent 
at 'I'okio the Russians opened fire on the 
Hitachi Mara at i,ooo yards, and con- 
tinued firing till within 500 yards. Ten 
shells struck the unfortunate vessel, 
killing many of the men and disabling 
the ship. Later the Russians “ rained 
shrapnel on the Hitachi Marti from a 
distance of 200 mitres for nearly two 
hours, finally torpedoing and sinking her 
at 3 p.m. The first discharge of shrapnel 
killed and wounded over 200 men."’ 

From this it would seem that many 
non-combatants must have been but- 
chered without being given any sort of 
chance to escape. Surely something less 
than ten shells were required to bring the 
ship to a standstill, and some facilities 
might well have been given to the non- 
combatants to take to their boats. But 
the Russians appear to have been in- 
flamed by the sight of the troops on 
board, and by the hope of causing sub- 
stantial loss to the Japanese fighting line. 
i\s regards the soldiers, there is probably 
no real question of inhumanity any more 
than in the previous case of the Kinshiu 
Maru, since they certainly would not 
have surrendered. Indeed, it is said that 
they even tried to get ammunition in 
order to fire on the Russians, but the 
cruisers came to close quarters before 
this was possible. Most of the regi- 
mental officers— there appears to have 
been one battalion at full war strength 
on board — committed suicide with their 
revolvers or swords. Excellent discipline 
seems to have been maintained, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Suchi, commanding the 
troops, merely ordering one corporal to 
jump overboard and endeavour to swim 
ashore in, order to give a report of the 
disaster. 

The scene on board the Hitachi Marti 
during the time that the Gromohoi was 


pouring shot and shell into her must have 
been a truly awful one. The decks 
could have looked like little else than 
.shambles, and it is said that when the 
doomed vessel sank, and hundreds of men 
and horses were struggling in the sea, 
the water was literally red with blood. 
In the midst of this ghastly carnage the 
British officers, it is almost needless to 
add, remained at their posts, and the 
Japanese were afterwards loud in their 
praises of the gallant foreigners who 
thus bravely met their fate under an alien 
flag, “ setting more value on their duty 
than on their lives.” 

The total number of those who were 
saved from the Hitachi Maru was about 
150, and it is believed that about i,cco 
were killed or drowned. 

It is possible that the Russians may 
have soon begun to feel some compunc- 
tion for their action in this case, for, 
while all the Japanese accounts agree in 
attributing great inhumanity to those 
engaged in sinking the Hitachi Marti, it 
is admitted that much clemency was 
shown to the combatants on board the 
Sado 'Mam. The latter vessel heaves to 
more promptly than the Hitachi Maru, 
and one of the four British officers goes 
on board the Rossia and returns with 
two Russian officers and a number of 
seamen. One of the Russian officers 
now descends to the captain’s cabin and 
holds a long conversation with him. It 
is understood that a time limit is imposed, 
that the captain asks that it may be ex- 
tended, and that the Russian officer 
politely regrets his inability to grant the 
request, inasmuch as consideration for 
the safety of the Russian squadron for- 
bids delay. .At the close of this conver- 
sation the Russian officer makes prisoners 
of the combatant officers on board. 

Meanwhile, the other Russian officer 
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stands by the gang^way, and, speaking 
Japanese, orders all on board to leave 
within an hour, warning them that, at 
the expiration of that period, the ship 
will be torpedoed. Ten boats are now 
lowered, and about 600 non-combatants 
leave the vessel. Four of the boats cap- 
size, but there does not appear to be any 
great loss on this account, and the re- 
maining six boats, crowded with men, 
head for Tsu-shima and Iki-shima, these 
islands being visible in the distance. 

About 400 men resolve to perish with 
the vessel, against whicli the Rurik now 
launches two torpedoes. Tlie vessel be- 
gins to show signs of -sinking, and the 
liussian squadron, to use the cynical lan- 
guage of the official report, ‘ ‘ considering 
the matter at an end, and in view also of 
the growing darkness,” proceeds on its 
cruise. 

The 400 Japanese left on board the 
Saio Maru have been cheering and pre- 
paring their weapons in order to commit 
suicide, when suddenly they notice the 
departure of the Russian ships. The 
Japanese may be indifferent to death, but 
they have also a very sane appreciation 
of the value of life, especially when it can 
be preserved without loss of honour. 
Accordingly, prompt efforts arc made to 
stop the leaks caused by the torpedoes, 
and preparations are made for the con- 
struction of a raft. For twenty hours 
the vessel drifts, and, cvcnliuilly, all those 
left on board are saved, an interesting 
instance of the vicissitudes of war. In 
all nearly 1,000 escaped with their lives 
from the Sado Maru, the number of those 
drowned orkilled beingthus relatively small. 

Meanwhile, the Russian squadron has 
become aware of the fact that a Japanese 
cruiser has been watching it, and is 
doubtless glad to have the cover of night 
for a speedy withdrawal from a neigh- 


bourhood likely soon to become danger- 
ous. The squadron has certainly done 
considerable damage, since about 1,000 
brave soldiers, and three fine steamers, 
aggregating 15,000 tons, and having on 
board a quantity of valuable stores, con- 
stitute no mean loss. But the blow to 
Japan might have been an even harder 
one, for it afterwards transpires that on 
this morning of June 15th there were no 
fewer than 13 Japanese transports in the 
channel not far from the point where the 
Hitachi Mani and Sado Maru were 
caught, and the Russian ‘‘haul” was, 
therefore, not so great as it might well 
have been. 

The Russian squadron after leaving 
the Shimonoseki Straits proceeds in a 
north-easterly direction, and is next heard 
of very early in the morning of the iSth 
as having arrived in the Tsuguru Straits. 
It has thus steamed continuously for 
about 700 miles at about ii^ knots. It 
is said that on the afternoon of June 16th 
the squadron sinks two sailing ships near 
the Oki Islands, but no mention of this 
exploit is made in the Russian official 
account, which states expressly that no 
other vessels were seen except those 
already reported and the British steamer 
Allanlou. The latter was met and stop- 
ped in the Tsuguru Straits, the captain 
declaring that he was proceeding from 
Murovan to Singapore with a cargo of 
6,500 tons. ‘‘ The examination of the 
crew, the inspection of the ship’s papers, 
and certain irregularities in the log, 
coupled with the fact that the steamer had 
previously conveyed contraband of war to 
Japan, led us to doubt,” says Admiral 
Skrydloff in his report to the Tsar, ‘‘ the 
neutrality of her cargo, and she was sent 
to Vladivostok under guard in charge of 
Lieutenant Petroff. There her case will 
be examined by the Prize Court.” 
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After the meeting with the Allanton the 
squadron seems to have cruised about 
the Tsuguru Straits without any definite 
result, returning safely to Vladivostok 
on June 20th. During its raid it must 
twice have narrowly escaped encounter- 
ing a superior force of Japanese ships, 
and the story of the risks it ran in this 
direction is an instructive and rather ex- 
citing one. In the first place. Admiral 
Togo was actually taking measures to 
cope w'ith the Vladivostok squadron at 
the very time when the latter -was putting 
to sea. A Japanese squadron bound for 
the Sea of Japan was off Fusan, the port 
(sometimes called Masanpo) at the south- 
eastern corner of Korea, on June 13th, 
the day after Admiral Bezobrazoff left 
Vladivostok. “ Fortune,” as the Times 
Special Naval Correspondent remarks, 
‘‘favoured the Russians. They kept 
eastward, bound for the south. The Jap- 
anese kept westward, going north, hop- 
ing that if the Russians were at sea they 
would follow the route of their previous 
cruise when the Kinshiii Mam was sunk. 
The squadrons missed one another. The 
Russians reached the track of the trans- 
ports, destroyed them, and retired 
north.” 

It would seem that the above-men- 
tioned Japanese squadron is distinct from 
the command of Admiral Kamimura, who 
is believed to have been on June 15th 
at Sasebo, when he became aware that 
the \'ladivostok cruisers had appeared off 
Oki Island and were steering southward. 
Admiral Kamimura, on receipt of this in- 
telligence, immediately despatched tor- 
pedo-boats to guard the channel between 
Tsu-shima and Iki Island, ordered west- 
bound steamers to take refuge at Take- 
shiki, and telegraphed to Moji Harbour 
to postpone all departure from the west. 
The further action taken by this ener- 
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getic, though hitherto rather unlucky 
commander is best told in the words of 
his ou'n despatch, which is a model of 
clearness and brevity, as, indeed, every 
Japanese despatch seems to be : — 

1 also ordered, by wireless tele- 
graphy, the warships at Takeshiki • and 
the scouting vessels to come to their 
appointed rendezvous, while the main 
fleet was doubling the southern end of 
Tsu-shima. 

‘‘ The weather was thick and stormy, 
and we were continually losing sight of 
the vessels following us. 

‘‘ When off Kanzaki I ordered our tor- 
pedo-boat flotilla to come out to force the 
enemy from the north, at the same lime 
changing our course to the north of Oki 
Island. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, the cruiser Tsushima, fol- 
lowing the enemy, maintained close touch 
with them, and reported at noon that the 
enemy were fifteen miles to the south of 
Oki. Later, at 1.30 p.m., she reported 
that the enemy were five miles south of 
Oki. 

‘‘ Then the weather thickened, and she 
lost sight of the enemy altogether. 

‘‘ We hastened to the south of Oki 
Island, but did not sight the enemy owing 
to the fog. 

“ The 2'siishima, by wireless telegraph, 
reported herself within our line, and we 
then g-ave chase to the northward. The 
storm increased, but we raised our speed, 
and went to a certain place, where we 
expected to intercept the enemy in the 
morning. 

“ Our torpedo-boats were searching all 
night, but without result. 

‘‘ At daylight on June 16 we reached 
our destination, and the weather was 
clear, but no sign of the enemy was to 
be seen. We continued our .search on 
June 17th, and steered to the south. 
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“ The cruisers, while reconnoitring in 
the afternoon, loo miles north-east of 
Tsu-shima Island, received a wireless 
message, stating that the enemy were off 
Hokkaido, so I returned to my base in 
the Straits on June 19, having proved 
unsuccessful.” 

It goes without saying that the loss of 
the Hitachi Mam and Sado 
Mam, and the failure of 
Ki'mimura to overtake or 
intercept the Russians, oc- 
casioned a good deal of 
criticism in Japan and 
elsewhere. Of this critic- 
ism the most justifiable is 
that directed against the 
policy of sending trans- 
ports to sea without a 
warship escort. Admiral 
Kamimura seems to have 
done all that could possi- 
bly have been done with 
a limited number of ships, 
and was certainly most 
unfortunate in the matter 
of the weather. Admiral 
Togo is clearly to be ex- 
onerated from the charge 
of having neglected ^'ladi- 
vostok, since he had actu- 
ally despatched a squad- 
ron in that direction, not- 
withstanding his preoccu- 
pation in the matter of 
Port Arthur, and the 
blockade of the Liao-tung Peninsula 
generally. But there seems little ex- 
cuse for the error committed in allow- 
ing transports crowded with men and 
stores to go to sea without any protec- 
tion whatever, more especially after the 
lesson already taught by the sinking of 
the Kinshin Maru. The Japanese have 
now paid somewhat dearly for their 
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neglect of due precautions, and there is 
little likelihood that they will again be 
caught napping. But it is well to point 
the moral of such an incident as the 
sinking of the Hitachi Maru and the Sado 
Maru, more especially as the lesson 
conveyed has a significance quite out- 
side the present conflict. 

To the world at large 
this episode shows first 
that the Command of 
the Sea is a term which 
must not be too loosely 
used, since a maritime 
supremacy which is not 
absolute is hampered by 
most serious limitations. 
Those who are familiar 
with Captain Mahan’s 
epoch - making work on 
Sea Power can understand 
how it was that Nelson’s 
storm-tossed ships stood 
between Napoleon and the 
realisation of the latter’s 
dreams. But there was a 
marked difference between 
the complete and lasting 
supremacy achieved by 
Nelson’s Navy and the 
present only partial, and 
possibly only temporary, 
superiority gained by Ad- 
miral Togo. Until the 
\’ladivostok squadron is 
either effectually bottled 
up or destroyed the Japanese arc 
foolish to presume upon what they 
have accomplished — splendid as their 
record is — because the work is as 
yet only three-quarters done. A fur- 
ther lesson lies in the clearness with which 
the value to a maritime nation of a Navy 
which is not only efficient but large is 
here indicated. It is true that wireless 
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telegraphy does much to assist the com- 
mander who has only a few ships at his 
disposal and a large area of ocean to 
watch. But, failing a supremacy by sea 
which is so absolute and convincing that 
no warship of the enemy dares to leave 
harbour, the strain of guarding a number 
of points at sea is very great, and can 
only be endured satisfactorily by a Navy 
of the largest size. The Fleet of Japan 
has shown itself to be as superbly 


which, as noted above, Admiral Bezo- 
brazoff’s cruisers returned on June 20th. 
If is evident that, during their absence, 
the authorities have taken into considera- 
tion the probability of early Japanese 
reprisals, for a telegram from Vladivos- 
tok to the Novoe Yremya, dated June 
17th, states that the Commandant has 
just issued yet another Order of the Day 
f'S'f'ST Government employes and other 
inhabitants of the town to send their 
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efficient as its best friend, the Navy of 
Great Britain, could desire. But those 
who have studied its responsibilities pre- 
sent and future know well that, if it were 
half as large again as it is, .Admiral Togo 
would have little difficulty in finding 
steady and important work for every 
additional ship, officer, and man. For 
those — a happily small and decreasing 
class — who cavil at our own Navy Esti- 
mates, the number of ships required to 
render futile such a menace as the \’ladi- 
vostok squadron has been to Japan 
should be a useful warning. 

Let us now return to Vladivostok, to 


families out of the fortress immediately. 
Notice is given that families remaining 
without sufficient reason may be expelled 
if circumstances require it. It is added 
that there arc good grounds for the issue 
of this order, since the women and chil- 
dren in the town still number nearly 
3,000. 

On June 2 1st a division of Russian 
torpedo-boats, which had been carrying 
out an independent raid under the com- 
mand of Captain A’inegradsky, returns to 
Vladivostok after a week’s absence. 
This division has also done some damage 
to the enemy’s smaller shipping, having 
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captured several trading- and transport 
schooners, one of which it has brought 
back with it to the base. The division 
has also approached the port of Esashi, 
on the island of Hokkaido, but has been 
prevented from entering the port by fog. 

About a week later Admiral Skrydioff 
makes another bold essay in the raiding 
line. On June 3otli the Japanese Consul 
at Gen-san reports that early in the morn- 
ing six Russian torpedo-boats entered the 
port, fired about 200 shots upon the 
settlement, and sank one steamship and 
one sailing vessel. They then rejoined 
three ships outside the harbour and dis- 
appeared. Two Japanese soldiers and 
two Koreans were slightly injured, and 
two dwellings were burned. The Japan- 
ese Consulate was hit by a shell, but the 
damage done was small. As in the pre- 
vious descent on Gen-san, described in 
Chapter X\'I., the inhabitants fled at the 
first shot to the shelter of the hills. The 
heavy rain made it impossible to discover 
the direction in which the squadron had 
gone, and a Japanese fleet which started 
off north in the hope of finding the enemy 
was completely baffled. On July ist 
three Russian warships are reported to 
have appeared in the Genkai Gulf to the 
south-west of the Shrimonoseki Straits, 
and about 7 p.m. the same evening the 
squadron is sighted between Tsu-shima 
and the Oki Islands by Admiral Kami- 
mura's squadron. .Admiral Kamimura 
attempts to reduce the distance between 
his ships and the Russians, but the latter, 
finding themselves observed, steer north- 
north-east at full speed. At nightfall 
the Japanese Admiral orders his torpedo 
flotilla to get close to the enemy at any 
cost, and the swift little craft bound 
willingly ahead. The Russians, however, 
open fire heavily on the torpedo flotilla 
at 5.000 yards, and then, suddenly ex- 


tinguishing all their lights, slip away in 
the darkness on an unknown course. 

.Although this last raid has produced 
no result of any positive importance, it 
emphasises strongly the force of the 
arguments based on the previous expedi- 
tion. The Japanese authorities affect to 
treat these operations just as they do 
those of the Cossacks in Korea, with con- 
tempt, and the raids are certainly not 
very dignified exhibitions of Russian 
naval strategy. But they are at least 
skilfully calculated to do what the Japan- 
ese General Staff believes they are in- 
tended to do, namely, ■* arouse popular 
indignation to the extent of compelling 
the Government to detach part of Admiral 
Togo’s forces for the purpose of blocking 
both exits of A'ladivostok, and thus re- 
lieving the pressure on Port Arthur.” 
Whether these tactics will succeed is 
another matter, but our modified admira- 
tion must not be withheld from Admiral 
Skrydioff, who has at least succeeded 
somewhat smartly in creating a remark- 
able sensation with only three cruisers 
and a few torpedo-craft. 

Strong as the Japanese Governmeni 
may be, the power of the Opposition, 
more especially, perhaps, in a country 
which is still new to the blessings of a 
Constitution, has still to be reckoned 
with, and, even among such devoted 
patriots as the Japanese, there are not 
wanting some verv- plain-spoken critics 
of the warlike methods which are now 
being adopted. We Britons ourselves 
have had, as a belligerent nation, similar 
experiences, and ought not to be sur- 
prised by the singular freedom with 
■which, in some Japanese circles, the situa- 
tion created by the performances of the 
A'ladivostok squadron is discussed. We 
have it on the authoritv' of the Tokio cor- 
respondent of the Daily Express that 
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Admiral Kamimura is for a time regarded 
as a most incompetent person by reason 
of his inability to capture the Russian 
cruisers, and the probability that his re- 
call will be demanded is quite seriously 
foreshadowed. But a peculiar and essen- 
tially Japanese flavour marks the sugges- 
tion made in some quarters, that the 
gallant Admiral should expiate his failure 
by committing " Hara-kiri ! ” 

Incidentally, the second attack upon 
Gen-san reveals a rather strange neglect 
upon the part of the Japanese to provide 
this rather important place with at least 
some more effectual protection against 
these inconvenient attentions than is 
afforded by' a small infantry garrison. 
If a destroyer or two could not have been 
spared, at least it would not have been 
difficult to mount two or three large guns 
in such a way that the enemy’s torpedo- 
craft would think twice about entering 
the port and damaging the shipping. 
Had a small battery, even of old- 


fashioned 40-pounders, been in existence 
at Gen-san on June 30th, there might have 
been an excellent chance of sinking two 
or three of the enemy’s torpedo-boats, 
and thus restoring confidence among the 
Korean inhabitants. The responsibility 
of protecting the latter does not seem to 
be weighing very heavily on the Japan- 
ese, either on the coast or in the interior, 
and this circumstance may not be without 
ultimate effect upon the consequences of 
the War. 

It may seem but carping criticism to 
draw attention to these comparatively 
trifling matters when the general naval 
and military policy of Japan exhibits such 
unquestioned genius and capacity, and 
when so few Japanese errors have been 
made. But mistakes are almost always 
more instructive than successes, and no 
nation should be secure from criticism as 
to details merely because it is correct in 
its broad plans and successful in their 
general execution. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

AFTER TELKSU — THE JAPANESE ADVANCE — OUTPOSTS — OCCUPATION 0^ SUN-YAO-CHEN — 
JOINING HANDS — A GLANCE AT NIU-CHWAN’G. 


W E left the Japanese Army under 
General Oku, at the close of 
Chapter XXXI., bhouacking on the bat- 
tle-field of Tclissu, the troops worn out 
with an exceptionalh haid daj ’s fighting, 
and the surgeons bus\ with an exception- 
all} hea\\ list of wounded. It is now 
ascertained that the total casualties, at 
first repoited to be under 1,000, amount 
to 1,163, Hitide up ot 217 killed, including 
/ otiiceis, and c)40 wounded, including 
43 officers. The humane necessity ot 
bui}ing on the lollowing da} man} hun- 
dieds ol the enem} ’s dead is an additional 
grim leminder of }esteidn} 's fiticc stiug- 
glc, and it must ha\e been with some 
leelings ol luliel that the iCiii-guaid of 
Geneial Oku’s \rm} eientualh lea\esthe 
scene ol this haid-won, il gloiious and 
important, xictor}. 

Geneial Oku's objectiie now appeals 
'o be Kai-chau (Kai-pingl, bet a lealh 
more significant end in xiew is to join 
hands with General Kuioki's .\rm} and 
the Japanese loice — vhatc\er it ma} be 
— that is based on Takushan. Accoiding 
to unofficial reports Geneial Oku has an 
impoitani pieliminar} to attend to before 
he can make an} seiious ad\ancc It is 
st.itcd that his aim} has onl} been pio- 
xisioned i.'i the battle, and that this 
ciicumstance, combined with others to 
which attention has been drawn, had 
much to do with the Japanese failure to 
press the Russian retreat. The sug- 
gestion is that on the morrow of the 
battle, namel}, on June i6th. General 


Oku threw out outposts, and that his 
main force withdrew towards the sea in 
order to draw supplies fiom the Fleet. 
This may well have been the case, for 
the Japanese and Russian armies seem to 
ha\e lost touch for some days, and it 
was not until June 21st that the foimer 
had reiched a point onK thirty miles 
north of Telissu. 

The point in question is Sun-} ao-chen 
(xarioLisl} called Siting-} uc-cheng and 
Scn-iu-cheng) which lies on the railway 
tw cut} -fixe miles south-east ol Kai-chau. 
Btlore xxe biing the Japanese hither it 
ni.i} be ol interest to desciibe their moxe- 
inents in some detail. In the fiist place, 
il must be noticed that the adxance is by 
no means an eas} one ex cn lor a xic- 
torious arm}. Ihere has been a good 
deal of lain since the alleinoon ol the 
battle, and it is becoming exidenl that 
the regular rain} season xxill begin in a 
Icxx doi}S. The roads, such as the} arc, 
aie onlx practicable for small and light 
carts, and the pass xge ot ai tillei } must 
be eNliemeh difficult 

But the Japanese haxe something in 
theii fax'our. On their leit flank they 
hax c the sea, fi om x\ hich the} doubtless 
continue to receixe ^supplies xxithout the 
possibilit} of let or hindiance on the pait 
of the Russians. To the east of the rail, 
again, up to xxithin about txxenty miles 
of Kai-chau, there is a strip of mountain- 
ous country, the passes and defiles of 
XX hich the Japanese take the xxise pre- 
caution of guarding, thus securing that 
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flank also, and making it impossible for 
the Cossacks to pass round and harass 
the communications with Port Adams. 

On June 19th the Japanese are between 
six and seven miles south of Sun-j'ao- 
chen, their front occupying the whole 
interval between the mountainous district 
to the east of the line and the seashore. 
Their line of advance posts is strongly 
occupied by cavalry, of which nine squad- 
rons arc observed by the Russian patrols, 
with a screen of infantr}-. On June aotli 
a collision takes place between the Jap- 
anese mounted patrols and the Cossacks, 
and the latter report considerable move- 
ment among the enemy’a cavalry and 
infantry. The Russian outposts, it 
should be mentioned, are now some 
three and a half miles south of Sun-yao- 
chen, the interval between the two screens 
being, therefore, only some three miles. 

From the above it will be seen that 
theoretically, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say temporarily, a new situ- 
ation has been developed in the five days 
which have elapsed since the Russians 
were driven in some confusion from the 
battlefield of Telissu, and to the lay 
reader it should be interesting to note 
such little changes in the course of a 
separate operation of wars, if only for 
the reason that they tend to vary the 
monotony of a fighting record. Of 
course, if the Japanese had been able to 
press hotly and continuously on the heels 
of the Russians after the Battle of 
Telissu, there might have been no subse- 
quent situation at all, as far as the shat- 
tered army of General Stackelberg was 
concerned. It is in order to prevent any 
“ subsequent situation ” that an army 
which has been victorious generally does 
its best to pursue one that is vanquished, 
since it is only occa.sionally that a battle 
is in itself sufficiently punishing to the 


beaten force to prevent its pulling itself 
together a few days later, if not pursued, 
and, if it is the right sort of army, again 
“ facing the music.” 

We have seen how the Japanese were 
prevented, or, at any rate, abstained, 
from pursuing after Telissu, and we now- 
have the natural consequence, namely, a 
pulling-together on the part of the beaten 
Russians, and a temporary resumption 
of a new position The main body of 
General Stackelberg’s Army is at Kai- 
chau, where, as noted at the close of 
Chapter XXXI., it is reviewed and 
‘‘heartened ” by General Kuropatkin on 
June 20th. But its outposts are duly 
pushed out to a little south of Sun-yao- 
chen, and thus, for the moment, we see 
the Russians again re-formed with their 
faces to the foe, and an intervening 
screen, the double duty of which is to 
veil the movements of the army behind 
it, and to give timely notice of the ap- 
proach of the enemy in front. 

An enemy can never be said to be 
beaten until he has lost the power of thus 
pulling himself together and presenting 
a fresh front, and accordingly it is cu.s- 
tomary, even for a powerful antagonist 
who has won one victory, to proceed with 
great caution when he finds the fugitives 
of a few days back once more acting as 
a coherent force. It may be that there is 
no intention on the latter’s part to make 
a real stand. But the mere fact that they 
are c\idcntly bent on disputing a further 
advance indicates that no liberties must 
be taken, and it is only a very reckless 
and foolish commander who in such cases 
pushes forward too precipitately, and 
gives a re-formed enemy a chance of re- 
trieving his recent defeat. 

Unfortunately for the Russians their 
present stand cannot well be other than 
a temporary one. It might have been 
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possible for General Kuropatkin so to 
strengthen General Stackelberg’s army 
that the latter could, ^^•ith some hopeful- 
ness, have given battle to the south of 
Kai-chau. But the pressure exercised by 
General Kuroki’s army and the Taku- 
shan force has made this a very doubtful 
policy. Accordingly, all we shall see, as 
the immediate result of the new develop- 
ment described above, is a cautious but 
determined advance by General Oku, and 
a gradual falling-back on the part of the 
Russian advanced posts — perhaps the 
commonest process in warfare, and the 
least attractive to the lay reader. Vet it 
is really a very interesting part of the 
business of war, this pushful pressure 
on the one hand, and this skilful reluct- 
ance to give way on the other. Some- 
times, too, it leads to very important re- 
sults, especially in the direction of giving 
the retiring force a clearer idea of the 
enemy's strength. 

In the present case, the forward move- 
ment of the Japanese is resumed at eight 
o’clock on the morning of June 21st. 
The Rus.sians can, of course, only see 
the work of the advanced guard, but they 
watch this carefully, and General Sak- 
haroff is afterwards able to give a very' 
clear and simple account of the opera- 
tions in a telegram to the General Staff 
at St. Petersburg. Naturally he does not 
enter into minute details, but that need 
not prevent us from trying to realise 
a scene which, if of no great significance, 
and, in fact, of a very ordinary sort, is 
typical of much that happens in the con- 
duct of what may be called everyday 
warfare. 

All night the advanced guard of 
General Oku’s army has been bivouack- 
ing behind a screen of sentries supplied 
from a chain of outposts extending along 
the whole of the Japanese front. The 


Commander of the Advanced Guard ap- 
pears to have under him about a division 
of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, and 
thirty-two guns. It is not certain 
whether on this occasion the outposts 
were furnished by the cavalry or infantry, 
but it is more than probable that infantry 
sentries, and not cavalry vedettes — a 
cavalry sentry is usually called a “ ve- 
dette "■ — are posted at intervals of from 
fifty to one hundred yards along a front 
extending perh.aps ten miles. There is 
no more trying and anxious work than 
outpost duty, and it is one which we may 
be sure is performed with .scrupulous care 
and conscientiousness in such a model 
army as that of Japan. During the 
night there have doubtless been several 
alarms cau.sed by the approach, imagin- 
,'iry or real, of the enemy's patrols, or of 
adventurous single scouts endeavouring 
to pierce the screen and obtain some glim- 
mering idea tis to when the coming ad- 
vance is to take place. But such tran- 
sitory excitement is confined to the out- 
post screen, behind which the consider- 
able body of troops forming the advanced 
guard sleeps comfortably secure in the 
assurance that no vigilance will be want- 
ing on the part of the sentries, no dis- 
cretion on that of the Commander of the 
Outposts, to prevent anything in the 
nature of a surprise or other disagreeable 
interruption of a well-earned night’s rest. 

I’robably on the afternoon of June 20th 
the Commander of the Advanced Guard 
receives his final orders to move forward 
on the morrow, and he, in his turn, 
passes the intimation on to the Comman- 
der of the Outposts. Very early in the 
morning of June 21st the latter gives 
orders for the sentries to be withdrawn, 
and gradually the long line of human 
specks disappears, the sentries falling 
back on their picquets, the picquets on 
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their supports, until the chain of outposts 
becomes once more a series of compact 
units ready to take their appointed places 
in the advance. 

At 8 a.m. the whole of the Japanese 
advanced guard is set in motion, and 
marches forward along both sides of the 
railway towards Sun-yao-chen. 

We must now turn our attention to 
the Russians, whose cavalry scouts 
have, ever since daybreak, been care- 
fuHv scrutinising the Japanese position. 
Observing the signs of the enemy's 
advance they have promptly reported 
these to the commander of the Russian 
outposts — the latter are composed of 
mounted troops — who will have pre- 
viously received instructions from Kai- 
chau as to the course he is to adopt in 
the event of the enemy's resumption of 
the forward march. As there is so little 
interval between the two lines of outposts 
there is no time to be lost, and probably 
none is lost in converting the thin screen 
of vedettes into more solid bodies capable 
of offering some resistance to the enemy’s 
advance. 

Probabh' a little desuitorv fighting 
takes place south of Sun-yao-chen, as 
the Japanese press .'teadily forward, and 
the Russians fail slowly back. There is 
no special need for concealment on either 
side, and on that of the Japanese it is 
impossible. Xow and then a little bunch 
of Cossacks as it retires will work up 
to some rising ground and draw rein. 
Ihc officer commanding descries at long 
range a party of the enemy's cavalry, 
gives the word to dismount, and a volley 
is fired, and, before the light smoke 
has floated away, the Cossacks have 
mounted, and are continuing the retire- 
ment. Or a Japanese cavalry detach- 
ment, pushing vigorously but cautiously 
onward, may espy a knot of the enemy’s 


horsemen emerging from behind a hill, 
or for a moment silhouetted against the 
sk 3 ’-line, and a similar performance takes 
place. Such fighting means very little 
in actual casualties, but the manner in 
which it is conducted is a very good test 
of the efficiency of opposing armies. In 
this case there is, we may be sure, a very 
pretty exhibition of capacity on both 
sides, the one force seeking to carry out 
the idea of a great engine moving irre- 
sistibly forward in spite of every ob- 
stacle, the other displaying its moral b\’ 
a dignified retirement as far removed 
as it is possible for a retirement to be 
from a flurried retreat. 

The first halting-point in the backward 
progress of the Russian cavalrv' is Sun- 
yao-chen itself, but it is soon evident that 
any stay here will be out of the question. 
•Accordingh', the bulk of the outposts con- 
tinue to fall back until eventually they 
are only a little to the south of Kai-chau, 
where the main body of General Stackel- 
berg's Army still rests. But a fringe 
of detaclimenls will still be in touch with 
the advancing Japanese, and these in 
due course report that about noon a con- 
centration of the enemy takes place in 
the direction of Sun-yao-chen. 

The Japanese are vcr\- cautious, since, 
for all they know, there may be a posi- 
tion at Sun-yao-chen, towards which the 
Russian cavalrt- have been luring them. 
Their nine squadrons of cavalrj’ are 
therefore working alertly to the front, 
and with them are guns read}- to com- 
mence an engagement on broader lines, 
if necessary replying to the enemy’s fire, 
and “ keeping the hall rolling ” until 
other artillery and infantry shall have 
come up into action. But it gradually 
transpires that these precautions, which 
have been rendered necessary by the skil- 
ful retirement of the Russians, are really 
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superfluous. As the Japanese force ap- 
proaches Sun-yao-chen, the enemy be- 
comes more and more evanescent, until 


sign that no stand at Sun-yao-chen itself 
is intended. Other bold horsemen now 
pii.sh up In the outskirts of the town, and 



AFTIiK THE FIGHT : I5IVOUAC ON* THK FIELD OF BATTLE. 

iVos/ of the Japanese soldiers are educated men. During the present waj* many of them are keeping 
diaries, xvhich they post up at the close of each day. 


leading scouts on the flank are probably 
able to report that Russian mounted de- 
tachments have been observed still retir- 
ing to the north of the station, a sure 


find no trace of the continued presence 
of the Russians. All the time large 
columns of Japanese infantry have been 
converging to this point, and, towards 
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evening, Sun-yao-chen is finally occupied 
by a force comprising, according to the 
Russian official despatches, more than a 
division of infantry, a cavalry brigade, 
and thirty-two guns. 

What follows during the next two days 
is for the most part merely a repetition 
of what took place to the south of Sun- 
yao-chen, Kai-chau being substituted for 
the latter as far as the Russians are con- 
cerned. General Oku throws out a line 
of outposts about four miles to the north 
of Sun-yao-chen, the new Russian out- 
post screen being about eight miles fur- 
ther north. A little more fighting takes 
place, but of a purely sketchy character, 
and on June 23rd the Japanese continue 
their advance towards Kai-chau. The 
way is led by the cavalry in three detach- 
ments, followed by dense lines of in- 
fantry, and, behind these, infantry in 
columns. Towards evening the Japiincsc 
line of outposts lies several miles nearer 
Kai-chau, the left only about nine miles 
north of Sun-yao-chen, but the right 
curving up northwards and resting on a 
village called Moetsia-tung, which is oc- 
cupied by infantry with machine guns. 

Here, for the present, we may leave 
General Gku’s .'\rmy as far as the ad- 
vance on Kai-ch.au is concerned. But 
we must not neglect to note that at this 
point an extraordinarily important stage 
of the Japanese land operations has been 
almo.st automatically reached. For now 
at length we come to the long-ex- 
pcctcd, patiently striven-for, and c.'ir.3- 
fully worked-out joining of hands with 
the Japanese forces now threatening 
General Kuropatkin from Feng-hwang- 
cheng and Takushan. The linking up of 
the latter with General Oku’s Army can- 
not yet be complete, for some days wi'l 
necessarily elapse before the force which 
has marched up from Port Adams 


through Telissu and Sun-yao-chen can 
be sufficiently concentrated to admit of 
easy co-operation with bodies still some 
fifty miles to the east, with only moun- 
tainous routes communicating. But it 
is clear that touch has been established, 
and this in itself is a notable achieve- 
ment. To realise its full significance it 
is necessary to look back and note the 
various stages by which it has been 
arrived at, and, having done this, wc 
shall indeed be apathetic if we are not 
.stirred to admiration by the careful stra- 
tegy, the singular foresight, and the 
wonderful accuracy of calculation which 
have produced such a brilliantly impres- 
sive result. 

Let us attempt to realise what it 
means, this consummation of a grand 
strategical design covering an area which 
would hardly be included in a square 
with sides 500 miles long. First, there 
is the attainment of a naval supremacy 
which, if not ab.solute, is at least suf- 
ficient for the swift and thorough execu- 
tion of the preliminary operations of a 
land campaign, the transport of troops 
and war material, the disembarkation oi 
thc.se, and the accumulation of supplies 
at carefully selected bases. Then we 
have southern and central Korea domin- 
ated by the landing and march up the 
main road of a division to be joined in 
the north by the two remaining divisions 
of the First Army of Japan. The latter 
crosses the Yalu and hurls the Russians 
back from their strong position at Kiu- 
lien-cheng. This done, the Second Army 
lands in the Liao-tung Peninsula, and 
breaks through the outworks of the Port 
.'\rthur defences by winning the battle of 
Nan-shan and occupying Dalny. Fresh 
troops are landed, and General Oku is 
left free to strike north and cope with 
the effort which Kuropatkin is forced 
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against his better judgment to make for 
the relief of Port Arthur. Meanwhile 
General Kuroki with the First Army 


nised in Chapter XX. (see p. 252), and as 
to which we may have more to say later. 
Then he rests in order to allow his col- 



pushes on to Feng-hwang-cheng, .and re- 
ceives support from a considerable force 
landed at Takushan. He extends his 
front until its left rests on Siu-yen, the 
importance of which was duly recog- 


league to work up into line, neglecting 
no precaution necessary to render his own 
position secure, and doing his best to 
occupy the attention of the enemy in 
front. Meanwhile, General Kuroki 
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crushes the attempt to relieve Port 
Arthur, and, pressing onward from 
Telissu, comes into touch with the Japan- 
ese forces in position on his right. Each 
of the three chief points in the Rus.sian 
position — Liao-yang, Hai-cheng, and Kai- 
chau — to the last of which the presence 
of General Stackelberg's unfortunate 
force gives new prominence— is now 
most seriously threatened, and the Rus- 
sians are now faced by possibilities in the 
way of pressure ^\ ith whicli their previous 
experiences, uncomfortable as they have 
been, afford no real comparison. 

While the writer does not propo.se to 
yield to the temptation to linger over this 
splendid result of elaborate strategy 
coupled with perfect leadership, he would 
draw attention to one salient point in 
this remarkable connection. The situa- 
tion which has now been created to the 
very great advantage of the Japanese 
might easily have been compromised, if 
not altogether wrecked, by any one of 
at least half a dozen failure.s to reach an 
unusually high standard of achievement. 
It is never easy to bring about such a 
co-ordination of large forces as this, even 
where simple, straight-forward working, 
with the minimum of opposition, is in- 
volved, But the Japane.se have had 
little to help them save their own mili- 
tary genius and the quality of their 
troops. Neither Korea nor the Liao- 
tung Peninsula arc lirst-cla.ss countries 
in which to move troops, and the pas.sage 
of the Yalu and the approach to the Nan- 
shan position alone presented difficulties 
which might well have upset ordinary cal- 
culations. At the outset of the campaign 
the climate of Korea gave an infinitv 
of trouble to a nation which has always 
m.ade a point of paying heed to the well- 
being of the man in the ranks, instead of 
simply tru.sting to his endurance, after 


the Napoleonic fashion. But, of course, 
the real measure of Japanese success in 
the great combined operations which 
have produced this notable concentration 
of force in Manchuria must be taken 
from the amount of opposition encoun- 
tered. The “ might-have-beens ” of 
battles like that of Kan-shan and Telissu 
. — Kiu-lien-cheng is not such a serious 
consideration — are quite sufficient to 
raise the question whether General Oku's 
performances in the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
preparatory to his arrival at Sun-yao- 
chen and extension to the right, do not 
render the resultant junction of forces 
one of the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful things that have happened in 
war. 

Before we leave this portion of our 
subject wc may profitably give a glance 
at Niu-chwang, not because any grave 
change has yet taken place in the pros- 
pects of this important place, but in 
order to bring the record of its existence 
a little more closely up to date in view 
of imminent possibilities. In any case, 
the position of Niu-chwang at this junc- 
ture is of very singular, and, in some 
respects, quite unique, interest. Wfithin 
thirty miles events of the very highest 
importance are taking place, and yet at 
Niu-chwang the foreign residents have 
little but native rumour to feed their 
curio.sity; and at times it must seem as 
if the place were completely detached 
from the theatre of war. Doubtless this 
is partly due to the fact that the Russian 
camp is some three miles east of Niu- 
chwang, and that the Russian officers are 
very guarded in their references to what 
is going on, especially to the southward. 
The principal news comes from Mukden, 
with which communication is drativn 
closer by Admiral Alexeieff’s paternal 
interest in a place on which he appears 
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to be largely dependent for supplies. As 
late as the last week in June a proclama- 
tion is issued by the \’iceroy practically 
closing all traffic on the Liau river be- 
tween Niu-chwang and Mukden, and 
ordering all food stuffs to be held at the 
disposal of the Russians. 

A field telegraph has, by the end of the 
third week in June, been laid between 
Niu-chwang' and Kai-chau, but no sooner 
is it finished than it is cut in three places 
and five miles of wire are carried away. 
This, says Reuter’s correspondent, was 
the work of Chinese in the pay of the 
Japanese, which shows the Russians that 
they cannot hope for the friendship of 
the Manchurians. He adds that large 
robber bands, which the Japanese liaA'e 
supplied with 1,000 modern rifles and 
much ammunition, are giving the Rus- 
sian outposts to the north-east of Niu- 
chwang a great deal of trouble. 

Telegraphing on June 28th, the same 
correspondent expresses much apprehen- 
sion as to the future behaviour of the 
brigands in the neighbourhood. They 
had on the previous night attacked a vil- 
lage two miles south of Niu-chwang, and 


it is feared lest, if the Japanese do not 
arrive within the next few days, the 
brigands will become bolder and enter 
the town, which is practically without 
protection. The Russians have now 
only about 70 men in the town proper, 
with a few Chinese, who are believed to 
be in league with the desperadoes outside 
the city walls. 

An interesting reminder of the real 
position of Niu-chwang in regard to the 
operations, and also an instructive indi- 
cation of what is taking place to the 
south, are afforded by the statement that 
on June 27th two Russian regiments 
which had come up from Kai-chau, possi- 
bly in consequence of the increasing pres- 
sure exerted by General Oku’s Army, 
have marched towards Ta-shi-chao, which 
lies at the junction of the Manchurian 
Railway with the branch line to the Port 
of Niu-chwang (Yingkow). Ta-shi-chao 
will be remembered (see page 259) as 
having already had an interesting war- 
like experience in the shape of a visit 
from a Japanese force which had landed, 
and which subsequently re-embarked, at 
Kai-chau. 



FROM THE CARRIAGE WINDOW IN EASTERN SIBERIA. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WITH GENERAL KUROKI — STRATEGICAL MOVES — ^THE FOREIGN ATTACHlSs — AN AFFAIie 
OF OUTPOSTS — THE STRUGGLE FOR THE PASSES. 


W E have now to revert to the Jap- 
anese forces operating on a line 
running S.W. to N.E. a little in front of 
Feng-hwang-cheng. The latter, which is 
General Kuroki’s headquarters, may still 
be taken as the centre of the Japanese 
position as far as the First Army of Japan 
is concerned, but the presence of the force 
landed at Takushan, which the Japanese 
official despatches are now beginning to 
call “ the Takushan Army,” makes any 
precise division of the Japanese line into 
centre and flanks at this juncture rather 
misleading. Indeed, if we may assume 
that General Oku’s Army has now come 
up into line, that Army would constitute 
the real Japanese left, the centre being 
held by the Takushan Army, and the 
right by General Ivuroki’s Army, But 
it is premature, and also unnecessary, to 
attempt these hard and fast definitions 
until some clearer indication is forthcom- 
ing that the three armies in question are 
not only in touch but also in co-opera- 
tion. For the present our business is to 
bring the work of General Kuroki’s Army 
and of the force landed at Takushan up 
to a date which will coincide as nearly as 
may be with General Oku’s consolidation 
of his position to the south of Kai-chau 
— in other words, to the end of June or 
the early days of July. 

General Kuroki’s halt at Feng-hwang- 
cheng may seem a rather tedious one, 
even to those who understand that he is 
resting in order to give General Oku time 
to work up the Liao-tung Peninsula after 
the isolation of Port Arthur. But it is 


certain that the First Army of Japan does 
not find the interval hang heavy on its 
hands for lack of occupation. In the 
first place. General Kuroki looks to his 
communications in rear, and by the end 
of the first week in June the road to 
Antung has been greatly improved : a 
light railway is said te be in course of 
construction, and a number of desirable 
bridges on the route have been built. In 
addition, the greatest possible care has 
been taken to provide the advanced posts 
w'ith a really useful chain of fortifications. 
When, a little later, the foreign Attaches 
and correspondents are taken on a tour 
of these works, they are surprised to find 
with what pains they have been prepared, 
and experienced critics make the observ- 
ation that European armies in similar 
circumstances would not have been at 
such considerable trouble. But the Jap- 
anese are nothing if not thorough, and 
clearly foresee the necessity of throwing 
up parapets and shelters which will not 
only serve present purposes, but may 
possibly be required to withstand torren- 
tial rains. 

A passing allusion has already been 
made in Chapter XXIX. to the occupa- 
tion of Siu-yen and to sharp fighting at 
Saimatse, and the time has now come to 
make rather more detailed reference to 
these happenings. Apparently, about 
June 6th, General Kuroki sent out four 
strong columns to reconnoitre the roads 
towards Liao-yang, Hai-cheng, Saimatse. 
and Siu-yen, with special orders as to 
driving the Russians out of the two last- 
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named places. On June 7tli one of these 
columns occupied Saimatse, which lies 
about thirty-five miles to the north of 
Feng-hwang’-cheng, after some brisk 
fighting in which the Japanese had three 
men killed and twenty-four wounded, the 
enemy leaving twenty-three killed on the 
ground, besides two officers and five men 
taken prisoners. General Kuropatkin 
telegraphs later that his troops have re- 
occupied Saimatse ; but the Japanese 
have no intention of abandoning their 
attempts to gain control of this impor- 
tant point, and, by June 25th, we find it 
definitely in their hands and marking, for 
the time being, the extreme right of the 
Japanese position instead of, as formerly, 
the Russian left. Saimatse is of con- 
siderable value to an enemy operating 
against either Liao-yang or Mukden, as it 
controls a road by which both these 
places can be reachea without the neces- 
sity of tackling the Motien Pass. 

On June 8th the column reconnoitring 
towards Siu-yen, with help from the 
force landed at Takushan, occupied Siu- 
yen, driving a force of the enemy, con- 
sisting of 4,000 cavalry and six guns, 
towards To-mu-chan (sometimes called 
Shi-mu-cheng) on the Hai-cheng road, 
and Kai-chau. This movement appears 
to have been very skilfully carried out by 
converging forces which ultimately 
squeezed the Russians out of the place, 
in spite of a pretty stout resistance, in 
which three Japanese soldiers u'ere killed 
and two officers and twenty-eight men 
were wounded. 

With reference to Siu-yen, which abso- 
lutely controls the roads to Hai-cheng 
and Kai-chau, and the importance of 
which has been carefully foreshadowed 
in the present narrative, the Times mili- 
tary critic makes some suggestive obser- 
vations. “ It may have been noticed,” 


he remarks, ‘‘ during the earlier weeks 
of the campaign north of the Yalu that 
Siu-yen was long allowed to remain in 
Russian hands, and that all the activities 
of the First Army were directed tow-ards 
the Motien-ling and districts far away to 
the north-cast. It was not the correct 
game for the Japanese to draw the 
enemy’s attention to Siu-yen early in the 
day, since this would have exposed their 
hand too much. Fven as late as June 
2nd the vallej" was still in Russian occu- 
pation, and it was only on the 8th that 
a column occupied the valley and drove 
out the Cossacks. Siu-yen is an ideal 
assembly ground for a large army in the 
mountains. It stands in a high and 
healthy open valley, fifteen miles by ten, 
with dry, porous soil, and it is traversed 
by three pure water streams. From the 
south it can be reached by three rough 
but fairly good cart tracks, p.'issable in 
all sca.sons, leading from Pi-t.szc-wo, Ta- 
chuang-ho and Ta-ku-shan. These tracks 
arc bordered by steep hills, rising 
sharply from the valleys and covered 
with brushwood and coarse grass. From 
Siu-yen roads radiate in all directions, 
and even if circumstances compelled an 
army to remain in this valley during the 
rain, it.s .situation would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of another in the Liao 
Valley, exposed to the dreaded summer 
disea.scs of July, which may take a heavy 
toll of the Russian army. The .Siu-yen- 
Hai-cbeng ro;id is well cultivated, .save 
here and there a sandy waste, and the 
side valleys on each side of the road are 
not without a fair proportion of crops.” 

It is probable that the reconnoitring 
columns which, simultaneously with the 
movements to Siu-yen and Saimat.se, 
work towards Hai-cheng and Liao-yang, 
contrive to pick up a good deal of useful 
information. .At any rate, it is known at 
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Feng-hwang-cheng that at Liao-yang the 
Russians have guns of position mounted 
on the city -wall, and that a great semi- 
circle of trenches has been dug in the 
plain to the south of the city. It is sug- 
gestive of very well-organised military 
intelligence operations that the Japanese 
should be further aware of the faulty 
construction of these trenches, which are 
certain to be flooded in the rainy season 
now imminent. Such a detail as this 
could hardly have been ascertained ex- 
cept by scouting of the most daring de- 
scription, or by a singularly efficient 
system of espionage. 

During the whole of June the fighting 
in front of Fcng-hwang-cheng is pretty 
continuous and, tactically speaking, it 
has considerable importance. But the 
general reader will not care to be wearied 
with a detailed record of minor skirm- 
ishes, and will doubtless be content with 
a passing reference to one affair of a little 
more than usual interest by reason of the 
fact that it must have been witnessed by 
a group of highly interested observers 
who were, moreover, extremely compe- 
tent to deliver an opinion on what they 
saw. 

The foreign military Attaches with 
General Kuroki’s .\rmy may well have 
chafed secretly at the delay which has 
been taking place in the business of com- 
ing to hand-grips with the main force of 
the enemy, although, of course, they will 
have clearly comprehended the ncccs.sity 
for such tactics. It is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely interesting to watch a thoroughly 
well-found army settling itself for a 
spring, and at the same time taking good 
care that, when the moment for its spring 
comes, it will have all the advantages 
which fir.st-rate condition and a good 
“ take-off ” will give it. But there is to 
men who have seen, and taken a promin- 


ent part in, very considerable operations 
of war — like General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
for example — something a little fatiguing 
in bare reports of a succession of small 
combats which are felt to be a mere 
prelude to a movement of the first mag- 
nitude. .Accordingly, we may take it 
that the Attaches gladly avail themselves 
of every chance offered by General 
Kuroki to inspect the outposts, on the 
off-chance that .something in the nature 
of an actual collision may be witnessed. 

On June 22nd a small slice of luck 
comes in the way of the Japanese Com- 
mander’s distinguished guests. The 
rains which ha\e been rather heavy of 
late have temporarily ceased, and in the 
high ground occupied by the Japanese 
the paths were quickly dried. The 
Attaches, accompanied by a strong 
escort, arc visiting the Japanese out- 
posts on the right flank near Saimatse, 
when a sudden Russian attack is deve- 
loped by two regiments of cavalry, a 
regiment of infantry, and some guns, to 
a total number of about 4,000. The 
cavalry are understood to be part of the 
division under General Rennenkampf, 
which for some time past has been oppo.s- 
ing the Japtmese flank, though not to 
much serious purpose. The country is par- 
ticularly mountainous in this quarter, and 
the Co.ssacks not only find the going di.ffi- 
cull, but arc a good deal harassed by 
want of forage and also by the attentions 
of native brigands. Presumably, they 
have on this occasion been specially le- 
inforced by infantry and guns for the 
purpo.se of testing the strength of the 
Japanese outposts. 

Any doubts the Russians may have 
had as to the capacity of the outposts 
to resist attack are quickly set at rest. 
It is true that the Japanese are fortunate 
in having a timely reinforcement, for the 
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escort which has accompanied the At- 
taches is promptly made use of. One 
can imagine the keen satisfaction with 
which the new arrivals receive permission 
to take part in the fray, while we may 
be sure that all the Japanese soldiers 
engaged fight none the worse for the 
knowledge that some of the keenest mili- 
tary eyes in Europe are watching their 
performances. 

An affair of outposts is seldom, if ever, 
of first-class importance, and the present 
one is clearly no exception to the general 
rule. Presumably the sentries gi\ e good 
warning of the approach of the enemy, 
and the Japanese commander, observing 
no indication that the attack is being 
backed up by a really large force, deter- 
mines to hold his ground. The fighting 
is evidently pretty warm, for the Rus- 
sians lose five killed and twenty wounded, 
and the Japanese have a major killed and 
nine men wounded. But the Russians do 
not succeed in making an impression, 
and towards sunset they retire, more or 
less satisfied with the information they 
have obtained as to the strength of the 
outposts on the enemy’s right flank. 

Towards the end of June the rains 
commence in earnest, and the business 
of conducting serious military operations 
begins to assume a totally different 
aspect. As yet the Japanese do not 
suffer very greatly from the tropical 
downpour, as the mountain tracks by 
which they move dry quickly owing to 
the porous nature of the soil. But the 
Russians arc quite differently situated. 
The Hai-cheng plain is dc.scribed already 
as a sea of mud, and a little later, 
practically speaking, the whole of the 
Russian main po.sition will become one 
in which the intelligent co-operation of 
large forces will become extremely diffi- 
cult. There is another special difficulty. 


too, attached to warfare in the plains of 
Manchuria during the rainy season. 
This is the rapid growth of the grain 
called kao-liang, or sorghum, which in 
appearance resembles maize, and which, 
in the rains, shoots up to a height of 
about twelve feet. As this crop covers 
three-quarters of the Liao Valley its sig- 
nificance in a warlike sense may readily 
be understood. It is stated that the 
Russians during the Boxer troubles in 
1900, found movement among the kao- 
liang stalks so dillicult that they made 
no attempt to advance before Ta-shi-chao 
and restore tbeir damaged railway until 
well on in September. 

On June 26th the Japanese commence 
a concerted effort to win the crest of 
the mountains which separate General 
Kuroki’s and the Takushan Army from 
the valley of the I.iao, in which lie Hai- 
cheng and Liao-yang. 

In order to understand the effect of 
this new movement — the first important 
advance which the Japanese forces, now 
between Siu-ycn and Siamatse, have made 
since General Kuroki arrived at Feng- 
hwang-cheng from the Yalu — we must 
give a rapid glance at the Russian posi- 
tion, which has of late been gradually 
altering in character. For many weeks 
we saw the bulk of Kuropatkin’s army 
massed at Liao-yang, a position in which 
he had the advantage of operating on 
what are known as “ interior lines.” 
Later we have the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief despatching the force under 
General Stackelberg to attempt the relief 
of Port .Arthur, and this force, after its 
defeat at Telissu, does not fall back on 
Liao-yang, but remains for a time at 
Kai-chau, the bulk of it, apparently, 
being afterwards withdrawn a little 
further north to Ta-shi-chao. Thus the 
Rus'sians have, practically speaking, 
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abandoned their interior lines, and are 
now standing’ on the defensive in two 
fronts, a southern and an eastern. Pro- 
bably the advanced guard troops of the 
southern front are still at Kai-chau, from 
which, about June sGlh, a reconnaissance 
in force was being made towards General 
Oku’s position at Sun-yao-chen. At the 
same date the advanced guard troops of 
the Russian eastern front were posted 
before the three passes known as the 
Fen-shui-ling, Motien-ling, and Ta-ling. 

This Fen-shui-ling must not be con- 
fused with the Northern Fen-shui-ling, 
which is near Saimatse on the road from 
that place to Liao-vang. The Southern 
Fen-shui-ling is thirteen miles north-west 
of Siu-yen, and here the Russians had 
for three months been preparing to offer 
a most vigorous resistance to the Japan- 
ese advance. According to the Times 
correspondent at Tokio, they had erected 
semi-permanent forts and even barracks, 
and abundant stores and supplies had 
been collected. The hills commanding 
the defile were strongly intrenched. 
Covered ways had been made, and the 
position was further protected by ob- 
stacles such as wire entanglements, pits, 
and palisades. Fourteen battalions of 
infantry and three regiments of cavalry, 
with thirty guns, defended the position, 
which was impregnable by direct as- 
sault, without enormous sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly, outflanking movements were 
decided upon, and three columns were 
organised from the Takushan Army, a 
front of twenty miles being covered. 
One column under Colonel Kamada 
moved against the western heights of the 
Pass ; a second, under Major-General 
Asada, took the eastern heights as its 
objective ; and a third column, under 
Major-General Mariu was sent by a wes- 
terly detour to threaten the enemy's right 


rear. Attached to this column was an 
auxiliary force, which was sent forward 
on the night of the 25th with orders to 
capture a line of hills to the westward, 
and so cover General Mariu’s flanking 
march. This force fought an indepen- 
dent action which lasted all the 26th, 
the Japanese bivouacking at sundown 
and renewing the attack before dawn 
on the 27th. Three Russian battalions 
and eight guns were in position, but the 
Japanese succeeded in finally carrying the 
heights. 

By II a.m. on June 27th General 
Mariu’s column had worked round to the 
westward, driiing back two of the 
enemy’s battalions, and establishing itself 
in a position threatening the right rear of 
Fen-shui-ling. 

General Asada’s column also encoun- 
tered some 2,000 of the enemy, which 
it had to drive back before gaining, on 
the night of the 26th, a position on the 
slopes of the eastern heights of the Pass. 
Here guns were posted, but when these 
opened fire at 5 a.m. on the morning of 
the 27th, it was found impossible to make 
headway against the Russian artillery in 
the forts, which had the advantage of 
firing with ranges previously marked. 
However, General Asada continued his 
pounding, and also detached a regiment 
which, diverging eastward, succeeded by 
10 a.m. in getting round the enemy’s left. 

Colonel Kam.ada’s column, on the 
night of June 26th, moved against the 
western heights, and by 7 a.m. had cap- 
tured a position from which Fcn-shui-Iing 
could be enfiladed. Like General Asada, 
Colonel Kamada at once opened fire, and, 
under cover of the cannonade, sent his 
infantry to work round the Russian right. 

Thus, by 8 a.m. on June 27th, another 
of those tactical successes has been 
gained which are only arrived at by the 
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most careful calculation combined with 
vig^orous and complete accomplishment of 
preliminary steps. General Mariu is 
marching to the Russian right rear ; on 
the western heights is Colonel Kamada 
with his artillery in position raking the 
Pass, and with his infantry creeping 
round the Russian right ; while on the 
eastern heights General .Asada is shelling 
the forts, one of his regiments h.aving 
already outflanked the Russians on their 
left. 

The Russians are not slow to perceive 
how completely they have been outman- 
oeuvred, and by S a.m. their artillery ha.s 
ceased firing, and preparations for a 
general retreat have been commenced. 

There are those who, even with some 
knowledge of the subject, affect to des- 
pise '* manatuvring,” and it is a fact that 
the size of modern armies often renders 
this impossible, since, where an immense 
front is held, the tim.e which would 
be occupied in working round an enemy's 
flank might mean dangerous delay .and 
other risks. But it will be long before 
the right kind of manosuvring ceases to 
be applicable to many operations of war. 
and he will be a foolish general who 
negk-cts methods which may enable him 
to effect comparatively impossible objects 
at comparativeh- insignificant cost. Of 
such manteuvring the concerted attacks 
on the Fen-shiii-ling are a splendid ex- 
ample; but it must be carefully borne in 
mind that the actual struggle for the Pass 
cannot fairly be regarded as an entirelv 
disiinct and independent performance. 
It is quite conceivable that if the Taku- 
shan Army had attempted the ditficult 
feat of driving a large Russian force out 
of the Fen-shui-ling a week or two after 
it had landed, it would either have been 
disastrously repulsed, or have suffered 
very sanguinary losses. Some weeks 


ago it would have been no easy matter 
to organise, much less to carry out, such 
an elaborate combined movement as this. 
Here were then large forces of Cossacks 
working among the mountains between 
the Russian and Japanese positions, and 
these might have sadly hampered the 
accurate timing necessar}’ to make the 
advance of the three columns effective. 
The Cossacks have now mostly been 
drawn away to the Russian southern 
front, and the incessant fighting which 
has been carried on by General Kuroki's 
Army has been largely effective in forcing 
the Russians to occupy only a few ad- 
vanced positions instead of holding the 
whole forward line more or less strongly. 
Thus, while the combined manteuvring 
which preceded the capture of the Fen- 
shui-ling is very noteworthy and ex- 
tremely jntcre.sting, it must not be too 
freely accepted as a self - contained 
achievement, but rather as a brilliant sup- 
plement to all the tedious work of the 
previous four or five weeks. 

But, although the Japanese have by 
S a.m. on June 27th already tacticalh' 
won the Fcn-shui-Iing, we must not for- 
get that there is still work to be done 
before the fruits of this not inconsiderable 
triumph can be tasted. Although the 
Russian retreat has commenced, there 
are still brave Russian troops in the 
trenches, and these are protected by some 
ugly obstacles. 

General Asada's troops on the slopes 
of the eastern heights of the Pass are 
.apparently the first to take advantage of 
the Russian inclination to retire. With 
the help of the Engineers gaps are made 
in the palisades, the entanglements are 
cut. and then, with a rousing “ Banzai ! ” 
the infantry rush the position in front 
of them, and gain the summit of the 
eastern heights at ii a.m. From this 
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point they can see the Russians in full 
retreat, after destroying their magazines 
and stores, in the direction of To-mu- 
chan (Shi-mu-cheng) on the Hail-cheng 
road. General Asada orders up his artil- 
lery, and, planting it on the heights, he 
inflicts considerable loss upon the vanish- 
ing enemy. It is afterwards found that 
the Russians have left ninety dead on the 
main line alone, besides losing eighty- 
eight prisoners, including six officers. 
The Japanese, too, have suffered some- 
what severely, having iSo casualties, but 
this loss is, of course, insignificant com- 
pared with that which must have resulted 
from a frontal attack. 

Xor does the struggle for the Fen-shui- 
ling end even here. For during the 
afternoon of June 27th the Russians, 
evidently maddened at the thought of 
having lost the control of such an im- 
portant gateway, make an attempt to 
recapture the position with three bat- 
talions and sixteen guns. Time after 
time they attack, but the Japanese have 
quite made good their foothold, and at 
7.30 p.m. the Russians are finally driven 
back. 

While a portion of the Takushan .\rmy 
is engaged in the capture of the Fcn- 
shui-ling, General Kuroki is making an 
equally successful, and less laborious, 
attempt to gain possession of other im- 
portant passes. On June 26th the Ta- 
ling was occupied by five Russian bat- 
talions and sixteen guns. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th the Japanese attacked the 
position with, according to Russian ac- 
counts, about one division of infantry— 
the Guards, it is reported — and three bat- 
teries of artillery. A short but sharp 
engagement ensues, which results in a 
Russian withdrawal towards To-mu-chan. 
The Japanese do not, however, hold this 
Ihiss, possibly owing to the fact that it 


is becoming increasingly difficult to bring 
up supplies and guns, without which any 
effective occupation is impossible. For 
the same reason the Russians, although 
they are at first reported to have regained 
their lost ground, make no present at- 
tempt in that direction, and for some time 
the two forces bivouac on each side of 
the Pass, the Japanese probably secure 
in the thought that having once out- 
flanked the position they can readily ren- 
der it again untenable by similar tactics. 

But the advantage of a successful 
flanking movement is demonstrated yet 
more clearly in the case of the formidable 
Motien-ling, in which it has been con- 
fidently expected that the Russians would 
make a stubborn stand. The Pass is one 
which has been regarded by experts as 
affording quite extraordinary facilities for 
defence, and General Kuropatkin had 
evidently relied upon his position here to 
offer a serious barrier to the pushful 
enemy. As at Fen-shui-ling, important 
works appear to have been constructed, 
and the Pass is held by 2,000 men of all 
arms under the command of Count 
Keller. The Japanese, however, have 
made acquaintance with the Motien-ling 
before, and, not only in the course of the 
war with China, but in the ten years that 
have since elapsed, have lost no chance 
of completing their knowledge of this 
mountainous district. When, therefore, 
the time come.s to force this important 
Pass the Japanese appear dramatically on 
the Russian flank by means of a mountain 
track, and Count Keller's force retires to 
the strong field-works near Licn-shan- 
kwan, from which the approach to the 
Pass is commanded. On June 30th the 
Japanese advance in greater force and 
occupy the Moticn-ling, at the same time 
sending forward troops to deal with the 
Lien-shan-kwan works. Evidently here 
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again a flanking movement is carried out, 
for the Russians desert their well-planned 
and elaborate entrenchments without 
firing a shot. 

We may look forward a little into July 
in order to place on record here the 
circumstance that at dawn on July 4th 
the Russians, under cover of a thick fog, 
attack the Japanese outposts at Motien- 
ling with great determination. Three 
separate assaults are delivered by two 
infantry battalions, and some very severe 
hand-to-hand fighting with the bayonet 
follows. This must have been a most 
vigorous little engagement, for the 
Japanese had fifteen killed and thirty 
wounded, including an officer, and the 
Russians, who were eventually repulsed 
and chased westward for four miles, left 
thirty dead and fifty wounded on the field. 

Meanwhile the northern Fen-shui-ling 
near Saimatse is occupied without fight- 
ing, on June 29th, by a detachment from 
General Kuroki’s right, thus finally 


giving the Japanese armies a new and 
advanced line, from which the approaches 
to Ta-shi-kno, Hai-cheng, Liao-yang, and 
even Mukden are controlled. But it does 
not follow that any immediate advance 
will take pl.ice, for the nature of the 
country is being completely altered by 
the torrents of rain. In the valleys the 
flooded rivers arc taking up more and 
more space, and, convenient as the moun- 
tain paths may be for incidental opera- 
tions, they do not afford facilities for 
such an advance as will be necessary be- 
fore combined pressure can be put on the 
Russian position. 

On July 6th Marshal Oyama, to whose 
appointment as Commander - in - Chief 
reference has already been made, leaves 
Tokio, accompanied by General Kodama 
and his Staff. The scene at the depar- 
ture of the veteran leader for the front 
is one of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
whole city is decked with flags, and the 
streets are lined with cheering crowds. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE FLEET AT PORT ARTHUR — REPAIRS — THE HARBOUR EXTRANCE — THE SQUADRON 
EMERGES — A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT — ^TOGO ON THE WATCH — AN ACTION 
EXPECTED — BAFFLED HOPES — TORPEDO ATTACKS. 


A t the commencement of the fourth 
» week in June there is probably a 
good deal of suppressed excitement at 
Port Arthur, at any rate in higher naval 
circles. During the past fortnight there 
has been a considerable exodus of China- 
men employed in the dockyard, and we 
may be very sure that this would not have 
been permitted by the authorities unless 
there could be a prospect that the ser- 
vices of these skilled artificers could be 
safely dispensed with. It is, of course, 
important to relieve a besieged fortress as 
far as possible of the burden of non-com- 
batant inhabitants, but the work in the 
machine shops on the damaged ships has 
been extraordinarily heavy, and the 
Chinese employed in them have until 
lately been worth a great deal more than 
their food. But about the second week 
in June, as has been noticed in Chapter 
XXIX., permission is being freely ac- 
corded to the Chinamen to leave Port 
Arthur, from which we may infer not only 
that the work on the injured war vessels 
has begun to slacken, but that an at- 
tempt is about to be made by the Fleet 
which may render the further presence of 
a large number of hungry dockyard hands 
unnecessary. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
some of the Chinamen who have found 
their way this time from Port Arthur to 
Chifu speak rather disparagingly of the 
manner in which the repairs to the 
damaged Russian ships have been carried 


out. According to these, perhaps, rather 
doubtful witnesses, the method chiefly 
adopted has been to place sheets of steel 
over the holes made by shells and tor- 
pedoes, without any attempt to replace 
the crushed ribs. This may serve to ex- 
plain something of what follows, and, in 
any case, docs not seem improbable in 
view of the labour necessary to repair at 
all thoroughly warships which have been 
really badly knocked about. 

As a matter of fact, there are some 
cases of “ crippled ducks ” at Port 
•Arthur in which complete restoration to 
activity is impossible with the appliances 
locally available. Thus, the Relvisoit, 
which was torpedoed on the night of 
February 8th, is described as having been 
badly holed below tlie water-line in the 
vicinity of her engine-room. “ Her 
pumping and other auxiliary machinery 
was buckled and smashed, and her 
frames, angle ribs, and plating buckled 
and thrown out of alignment over a con- 
siderable area forward and aft of the rent 
made by the well-aimed Japanese torpedo. 
The structural damage caused to the ves- 
sel altered her alignment to such an ex- 
tent that her main, shafting buckled badly. 
. . . The only use to which the Retvisan 
could be put after her mauling was that 
of a floating battery.” Another badly 
damaged ship was the Tsarevitch, which 
suffered great injury to her main steering 
gear. In this case, however, the Russians 
have been lucky in being able to supply. 
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before it was too late, a deficiency which 
could not have been locally dealt with. 
Allusion has already been made twice to 
that useful train which Colonel Spiri- 
donofT succeeded in pushing' through to 
Port Arthur almost immediately before 
the place was isolated. It seems that, in 
addition to war material and electric 
lighting plant, that last train carried a 
new rudder sent out by the Frctich firm 
which built the Tsarevitch. Ollierwise 
this fine battleship could never have made 
for the open sea under her own steam 
without serious risk of coming to grief. 

When these and numerous other dis- 
abilities come to be con.sidered, it is not 
surprising that some incredulit)' should 
have been aroused by ti telegram pub- 
li-shed throughout Russia on June joth, 
in which Admiral .Alexeieff categorically 
stated, on the authority of the .Admiral 
Commanding the Russian Fleet at Port 
Arthur, that every one of the damaged 
Russian battleships, cruisers, and tor- 
pedo-boats at Port .\rthur had at last 
been restored to full and complete 
efficiency. It was felt by those who un- 
derstood what structural damage to a 
warship means, and who had .some know- 
ledge of the doekyard accommodation and 
facilities at Port Arthur, that restoration 
to full and complete efficiency was in the 
circumstances absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. Still, a coming revelation was to 
show that at least some remarkable re- 
sults had been attained, and that in what 
is known as “ repository work ” the Rus- 
sians had been quite extraordinarily suc- 
cessful considering their limitations. 
Later, perhaps, a doubt may be engen- 
dered whether the action of the authori- 
ties in encouraging a number of skilled 
■workmen to leave a dockyard in -n'hich 
their services may yet be required was 
not a little premature. 


But, before •we pass to the revelation 
in question, we may profitably study 
another circumstance which renders the 
difficulties of the naval situation at Port 
■Arthur extremely gra\'e, however heroic 
and fortunate may have been the efforts 
made to remove the traces of torpedo 
and .shell explosions on the various ships. 
This is the state of the entrance channel 
leading into the harbour, which, apart 
from the sunken merchantmen, is such as 
to hamper greatly a squadron wishing to 
get quickly out to sea. The present 
depth of the channel at low water, accord- 
ing to a well-informed French -wn-iter, 
is .six metres (r metre = 3'28o feet). 
“ Consequently,” says the Times military 
critic, commenting on this statement, 
“ the Xavik, with a draught of 5111.70, 
is alone able to leave or enter port at all 
hours, a fact which explains the constant 
activity of this erui,scr. On the other 
hand, such ships as the Pobieda, Poltava, 
and Peresviet draw- 801.30, and as the 
mean depth at high water is at present 
only 8m. 70, it is only during the compara- 
tively brief period of high tide, and only 
then by day, that the battleships can put 
to .sea. Whether due to the sunken 
.steamers or to natural causes, the channel 
is extremely narrow, so much so that it 
lakes half an hour for a battleship to 
leave port, liven by interpolating cruisers 
between battleships . . . the number of 
vessels that can go out in one tide is 
limited. It may be rec.'illed that when 
the squadron put to sea before war was 
declared the operation look three days, 
liven after the first losses it was unable 
to put to .sea at one tide, and can only 
accomplish this feat to-day in five hours 
with the utmost difficulty. ” 

The significance of the foregoing de- 
tails with reference to repairs and tides 
will presently be apparent. For the 
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moment we will revert to what was said 
at the commencement of this chapter as 
to the probable state of excitement in 
Port Arthur when it becomes known that, 
whether completely or incompletely re- 
stored to a state of efficiency, the Fleet 
is obviously once more in something- like 
working order, and that evidently some 
early advantage is to be taken of this 
fact. One can understand that, although 
some regret may be experienced at the 
possible departure of the squadron to 
seek a junction with the crui.scr division 
at Vladivostok, the garrison may con- 
template with pride and satisfaction the 
chance that in the near future the naval 
strength of Russia may be reasserted. 
There is also the prosaic fact to be con- 
sidered that, as long as the ships remain 
in harbour, they are of very small prac- 
tical use, and for defence purposes might 
be almost dispensed with in view of the 
heavy armament of the Golden Hill and 
Tiger’s tail forts. On' the other hand, 
their daily consumption of stores is very 
considerable, and really hearty co-opera- 
tion of the sailors with the military por- 
tion of the garri.son docs not seem 
possible. ^Vell then may the beleagured 
soldiers and civilians feel that if the naval 
authorities are justified in asserting that 
their waterfowl can swim, even if they 
cannot fly, the sooner that interesting 
statement is demonstrated on an impres- 
sive scale, and in a practical fashion, the 
better. 

Turning now abruptly to the Japanese, 
we find that at Tokio the prevailing im- 
pression seems to be that the condition 
of affairs as regards the Port Arthur Fleet 
is well-nigh hopeless. Telegraphing on 
the evening of June 21st, the Times cor- 
respondent at the Japanese capital says 
that accounts received in Japan from 
Chinese sources indicate that success has 


hitherto not attended the Russians’ 
strenuous efforts to free the entrance to 
Port Arthur. The Novik’s recent pass- 
age out — this occurred on June 14th, and 
will be found referred to in Chapter 
XXIX. of the present narrative — was 
only accomplished with the help of tugs. 
“ The destroyers,” the correspondent re- 
marks, ‘‘ alone are able to leave the har- 
bour, and are occupied in removing 
mines.” He adds, “ there is nothing 
now to indicate an intention on the part 
of the Russians to make a sortie with the 
.squadron. .Apparently, General Stoessel 
is staking everything on his capacity to 
resist the Japanese assault, and if he fails 
he will blow up the remnants of his 
squadron.” 

But, notwithstanding this confidence at 
Tokio in the immobility of the Russian 
squadron, the sagacious Togo has been 
leaving nothing to chance. He has noted 
the specially vigorous efforts which the 
Russians have been making during the 
last few days to clear the passage, and, 
in view of a possible sortie, has given 
instructions that a plan similar to the one 
followed on .April 13th is to be adopted. 
In other words, an effort is to be made to 
decoy the Russian fleet by means of a 
weak cruiser squadron, while the battle 
squadron remains within easy striking 
di.slance. Such, at least, is the Times 
correspondent’s account, although it 
seems strange that .Admiral Togo should 
again so soon employ this particular ruse. 
It may be added that, in any case, the 
trick appears to have been quite unsuc- 
cessful, since apparently the Russians 
mistook what may have been intended as 
a decoy squadron for scouts. The de- 
tail, however, is not one of paramount 
importance. The main point is that on 
the morning of June 23rd .Admiral Togo 
was evidently some distance — thirty miles 
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it is said — from Port Arthur, and he does 
not seem to have been apprised of the 
events of the past nig-ht quite so quickly 
as might have been expected from the 
previous efficient working of the Japanese 
system of wireless telegraph)'. 

For it is not until ii a.m. that Admiral 
Togo receives the astonishing message 
from the picket ship stationed off Port 
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flotilla accompanied by the small cruiser 
Novik. During the morning of the 23rd 
the laborious task of working the big 
ships out of the harbour was continued, 
and about 2 p.m. the Japanese decoy or 
scouting squadron, whichever it may have 
been, witnessed a very remarkable spec- 
tacle. Temporarily at anchor in the 
roadstead lay, with one exception — the 


Arthur that a large portion of the enemy’s 
Fleet has emerged from the harbour, and 
that the operation is still in progress ! 

As far as can be gathered from the 
rather conflicting accounts of this excit- 
ing episode, only three Russian battle- 
ships and four cruisers had succeeded in 
getting out of the harbour during the 
night of the 22nd. They are said to have 
been piloted out by merchantmen in order 
to unmask any newly-laid mine-field. 
Further, the exposed flank to the east- 
ward had been guarded by a destroyer 


sunk Fetropavlovsk — all the battleships 
which Russia had at Port Arthur at the 
commencement of the War, namely, the 
Tsarn'itch, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral \’itoff, the Relvisan, Toliava, 
Sevastopol, PcrcsvicI, and Pobieda, to- 
gether with the cruisers Bayau, Pallada, 
Diana, Askold, and Novik, and fourteen 
destroyers. In all a fleet of twenty-five 
warships, barely one-half of which it had 
been thought a week ago were fit for 
duty. The mere appearance outside the 
harbour of this squadron is a lasting testi- 
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mony to the vitality of the Russian Navy, 
and to the reluctance of those controlling- 
its destiny in the Far East to acknowledge 
that a ship is /wrs de combat^ even though 
she may have been battered almost out 
of recognition, and — to quote the single 
case of the Askold — have sunk apparently 
never to rise again. 

In the history of the War up to date 
there has hardly been any episode more 
dramatic than this striking apparition 
outside Port Arthur of a “ Fleet in 
being,” previously believed, even by ex- 
perts, to have consisted mainly of ships 
merely waiting for the moment when the 
melancholy order should be given for 
them to be blown in pieces in order to 
escape falling into the enemy’s hands. 
Nor is it easy to avoid a feeling of regret 
that, after such a marvellous exhibition 
of skill and industry in the matter of 
effecting most extensive and difficult re- 
pairs, the resuscitated Port Arthur Fleet 
should not have made, if not a better 
fight, at least a more spirited dash for 
liberty. 

While the last ships arc emerging from 
the harbour the covering destroyers have 
a smart fight with three Japanese divi- 
sions of destroyers which have arrived on 
the scene and come swiftly into action. 
With the assistance of the Novik this first 
Japanese attack is beaten off. 

At 2 p.m. the Russian squadron, pre- 
ceded by a flotilla of mine dredgers, and 
covered by the torpedo-craft and the little 
Novik. steams in line ahead towards the 
open sea, the Tsarevitch leading. Having 
emerged from the roads without a mis- 
hap, it shapes a course southward, and 
sends back the mine-dredgers to port 
under an escort of armed picket boats. 

It is at this juncture, at a little past 
6 p.m., when the Russian Fleet, which 
now has the decoy or scouting cruisers on 


its port beam, sights the main Japanese 
Fleet coming up behind the latter. A 
thrilling period follows, during which both 
the Russian and Japanese commanders 
must be the prey of very conflicting 
emotions. One can imagine the formei 
counting with the keenest anxietj' the 
number of his antagonist’s vessels, in 
order to reckon his chances of a success- 
ful engagement. He is probably under 
no illusion as to the inferiority of his 
own individual ships, but he may well 
have hoped that the strain of assisting 
the land operations, as well as the desire 
of -wreaking vengeance on the \’ladi- 
vostok squadron for the loss of the 
Hitachi Mam and Sado Marn, may have 
caused considerable detachments to have 
been made from Admiral Togo's squad- 
ron. The latter commander, we may be 
sure, is full of eager expectation that 
now at last the moment for which he has 
longed and waited so patiently has 
arrived. Since his last encounter with a 
representative portion of the Port Arthur 
Fleet he has lost one of his finest battle- 
ships, the Hatsiise, but he has still a noble 
squadron under his command, and his 
ships are all in first-class fighting trim. 
Small wonder then, that he gives chase, 
and that every Japanese naval officer and 
bluejacket under him feels his blood ting- 
ling with the glorious prospect of testing 
on the open seas the relative merits of 
the two main fleets of Russia and Japan. 

The Japanese official reports are silent 
as to the exact constitution of Admiral 
Togo’s squadron on this momentous 
occasion, the Admiral merely saying that 
he “ advanced with the whole fleet except 
vessels on special mission.” But the 
Russian report says that the Japanese 
squadron, which was steaming in divi- 
sions in line ahead, was found to be 
composed of four first-class and one 
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second-class battleship, four armoured 
first-class cruisers, seven second, and five 
third-class cruisers, one scout and one 
steamer, as well as thirty torpedo-boats 
in two divisions. This force will have 
included the decoy or scouting squadron, 
which is leading the battleships in line 
ahead, at a mile interval, with the three 
destroyer divisions on the port beam. 
The battleships are followed also at a mile 
interval by the first cruiser squadron. 

The Japanese ships, steaming at full 
speed, rapidly gain on the Russian squad- 
ron, and between six and seven both 
fleets hoist their battle-flags and, to quote 
the Times correspondent, to whom the 
writer is chiefly indebted for the account 
of this not!ible operation, it seems that 
the naval battle of the \^'ar is imminent. 
And what a battle it would have been ! 
Fought in the Stniit which lies between 
the Kwang-tung and Shang-tung Pro- 
montories, at the entrance to that great 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, in which so many of 
the dim possibilities of .\siatic politics 
are locked up, it could hardly have been 
otherwise than decisive, and might con- 
ceivably have foreshadowed the early 
termination of the War. Although, too, 
only two or three hours of daylight re- 
mained, who knows what terrific blows 
might not have been cxchang-ed even in 
this brief interval, without reckoning the 
chances of a continuation of the grim 
conflict far into the watches of a moonlit 
night? But it is not to be. The fleets 
arc not to separate without some sharp 
fighting, but it is time to dispel the 
illusion that a greater combat will take 
place, and that in another hour the 12-in. 
guns of the battleships may be roaring; 
swift cruisers may be striving to out- 
manoeuvre ships of their own class in 
order to bring a heavier weight of metal 
to bear upon their sides; and the little 


destroyers eagerly seeking for their op- 
portunity to rush in and disable some 
monster, a single discharge from one of 
whose smaller guns at a less preoccupied 
moment would wreck them hopelessly. 
For we are on the heels of what, apart 
from the humanitarian aspect — it must 
not be forgotten, by the way, that a de- 
cisive victory is not always an inhuman 
thing — may surely be classed as one of 
the sharpest disappointments of modern 
war. 

Having greatly lessened the distance 
between his fleet and that which he is 
pursuing, .Admiral Togo for some time 
steers a parallel course at a range of 
about nine miles, and then bears in. The 
Ru.ssians immediately change their 
course as many points, and this man- 
a?uvrc is repeated several times, until the 
Russians are steering due west. It is 
now about 7.30, and the Russian Admiral 
decides to put an end to a situation which 
is rapidly becoming acute. He is under 
the impression that the Japanese are 
preparing to place a division of cruisers 
and torpedo-craft between him and the 
Kwang-tung Promontory in order that, 
during the night, they may force, by per- 
sistent torpedo attacks, some of the Rus- 
sian ships to break their formation, thus 
leading up to an advantageous engage- 
ment in the morning. Admiral Togo's 
actual procedure does not seem to war- 
rant this belief, and the probability is 
that, had the Russians continued on their 
course, they would have experienced 
something heavier than persistent tor- 
pedo attacks in the course of the next 
few hours. Be this as it may, the Rus- 
sian Commander comes to one definite 
conclusion, namely, that he will not fight, 
and proceeds to act on it by putting over 
his helm and steering directly for Port 
Arthur. 
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Admiral Togo, hitherto bitterly dis- 
appointed, we may be sure, at this cloud- 
ing over of a glorious prospect, signals 
to his Fleet that he will give chase, and 
the ships, wheeling to the right, now 
come into the formation known as “ line 
abreast.” But it is growing dark, and 
‘‘ line abreast ” is not a formation which 
can with safety and convenience be re- 
tained. Accordingly ” line ahead ” — of 
which an illustration was given on page 
96 — is re-formed, and, as the squadron 
nears Port Arthur, the japane.se .Admiral 
signals to his destroyers to go in and 
attack. 

Under the command of Captain .A.sai the 
three torpedo flotillas respond gladly to 
this inspiring command. .At their fir.st 
onslaught the Russian Fleet is thrown 
out of its alignment, and it is only wdth 
a semblance of its former impressive 
regularity that the squadron reaches the 
roadstead and casts anchor between ten 
and eleven o'clock, the rearmost .ships 
still heavily engaged with the attacking 
mosquitoes. It is bright moonlight, and 
the search-lights are working, but again 
and again during the night the daring 
little torpedo-craft dash in and out, 
braving the ships’ fire, chancing the 
mines, and now and again speeding one 
of their deadly messengers on its errand 
of destruction. Only with the mo.st care- 
ful deliberation arc the Russian ships able 
to enter the harbour in this doubtful 
light, and it is morning before all are 
through the narrow’ channel. Meanwhile, 
the Japanese claim to have sunk a battle- 
ship of the Peresviet tj-pc, and to have 
damaged the Diana and the Askold. It is 
only fair to add that the Russians re- 
pudiate the.se losses, but the Japanese 
declare their conviction that three tor- 
pedoes took effect on three ships, and the 
strict accuracy of the Japanese reports 


has hitherto been remarkable. On the 
other hand, the Russian despatches have 
more than once been found to be mis- 
leading, both as regards the loss su.s- 
tained and the damage, sometimes wholly 
imaginary, wdiich is stated to have been 
inflicted on the enemy. 

The Japanese account of the cost to 
them of this affair is quite explicit. 
“ Destroyer Shiraknmo’s wardroom 
damaged, three men killed, one surgeon, 
two men wounded. Torpedo-boat Chi- 
dori received one shot aft engine-room, 
but no casualties. Torpedo-boats 64 and 
6<j slightly damaged. Xo other damage.” 

AVhalcvcr uncertainly may prevail as 
to the actual damage done to the Port 
.Arthur Fleet by the Japanese torpedo- 
craft on this remtirktible occasion, there 
is no sort of dubiety as to the incom- 
petence and vacilhition displtiycd by the 
Russian commtmders mtiinly concerned. 
In such a connection it i.s' well to quote 
opinions whieh tire beyond suspicion of 
partiality, and partly for this retison, 
partly as striking evidence of the feeling 
arou.scd at St. I’etersliurg by the news 
of the attempted sortie and its results, 
the following excerpt is given from the 
St. Peler.sburg correspondent of the Echo 
de Paris. The telegram is dated June 23 : 

“ Public opinion has not been very 
deeply affected by the reverses on land, 
as it reckons upon the large forces under 
(Icncral Kuropatkin to restore the fortune 
of the Russian arms. It is, however, ex- 
a.spcrated by the naval defeat of June 23, 
which was not even the result of a battle. 
This evening an Admiral observed to mo 
that the naval situation, which had be- 
come favourable, had again been terribly 
compromised by a lack of vigilance which 
was inconceivable after the experience 
acquired at the beginning of the AVar. 
The Russians had again lost the naval 
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superiority, and if Port Arthur were 
seriously menaced from the land side 
there would be nothing’ left for the fleet 
but to let itself be sunk with honour, as 
it was henceforth incapable of fighting 
with any chance of success. The night 
of June 23 might be considered as fatal 
for the maritime power of Russia in 
the Far East as was that of February 8. 


Fleet on the occasion of the sortie had 
been succeeded as Commodore by Rear- 
Admiral Prince Ukhtoinsky of the Percs- 
viet, upon whom the command at Port 
Arthur had previously devolved for a 
time on the death of Admiral Makaroff. 
There is also very little doubt that the 
silence observed at first by Admiral 
Alexeieff with reference to the sortie. 
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“ That section of the public acquainted 
with the facts is highly indignant at the 
negligence of the Admirals. This feeling 
finds expression in exceptionally violent 
reproaches against .Admiral Alexeieff for 
surrounding himself with the nonentities 
who have remained masters at Port 
Arthur since the death of Admiral 
iMakaroff. " 

It is significant that some refugees, 
who, about a fortnight later, reached 
Chifu from Port Arthur, reported that the 
Admiral who commanded the Russian 


coupled with attempts on the part of 
several Russian Press correspondents at 
the front to suggest that Russia had 
gained a naval victory instead of having 
su.staincd a not inconsiderable reverse, 
have accentuated the growing popular 
distrust of the Viceroy and his methods. 

On the night of June 27th Admiral 
Togo strikes yet another blow at the 
Port Arthur squadron. This time the 
instrument chosen is the 12th Torpedo- 
boat Flotilla, which makes its way into 
the roadstead, but is discovered by the 
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watchful search-hghts. The forts open a tagonists, and doubtless the forts 
hea\'y fire, but the valiant little ships fire for fear of hurting friend as well as 
take no notice, and proceed to surround foe. A Russian destroyer is seen to cap- 
the Russian guardship, a battleship or a size and sink, and Torpedo-boat Flotilla 
cruiser with t\vo masts and three funnels, No. iz runs out again to sea, rinnh tlgcs^ 
which is keeping watch and ward near well satisfied with its fine performance. 
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the base of Golden Hill. Torpedoe.s are 
launched, and one takes effect, for the 
big ship sinks swiftly, with a tremendous 
explosion and an uplifting of huge 
volumes of water as she settles into her 
grave. By this time the Russian des- 
troj’ers are rushing to the attack. They 
are promptly met by their smaller an- 


Xo mention is made by Admiral Togo 
of any damage to the .ships, but the enter- 
prise has not been without loss, fourteen 
being reported as killed, with three 
wounded. 

On June 28th, a Russian destrover, 
under command of Lieutenant Burukoff, 
arrives at Xiu-chwang, having success- 
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fully run the Japanese blockade. Her 
officers not only protest that Admiral 
Togo’s account of the proceedings on 
June a3rd is exaggerated, but declare 
that during the last five days the Russian 
Fleet has made two cruises in the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li. A charming picture is drawn 
of the condition of affairs prevailing in- 
side Port Arthur. “ The blockade is not 
effective, as the enemy remains out of 
range. The population, which comprises 
many ladies, among the number being 
Mme. Stoessel and Princess Lieven, is 
full of enthusiasm. The bands play 
every day, and, finally, provisions are 
plentiful and cheaper than at Niu- 
chwang. Perfect confidence prevails.” 
In order to provide an equivalent for the 
above for native consumption, the 
Chine.se at Niu-chwang are dul}- assured 
that the Japanese Fleet has been com- 
pletely destroyed ! 

For some days at the end of June the 
Japanese ships continue to throw shells 
into Port .Arthur without however doing 
much damage. The object is doubtless 
to assist the land operations, which are 
progressing rapidly, and to which atten- 
tion will be devoted in separate chapters. 
Meanwhile, the mine-clearing operations 
in Talien-wan have al.so been proceeding 
briskly, and the Bay is believed now to 
be fairly safe. But there is still danger 
to be apprehended from submarine mines. 
On July 5th the old wooden Japanese 
cruiser Kaimon, while carrving out a 
special mission outside Talien-wan in a 
thick fog. strikes a Russian mine and 
sinks, three officers, including Comman- 


der Takahashi, and nineteen non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, being missed. 
The remainder of the crew^ are saved, and 
the vessel itself is no great loss ; but 
the incident is a painful reminder of 
terrible possibilities still to be reckoned 
with. 

Before leaving this portion of our sub- 
ject, a note may usefully be made of a 
remarkable reference made on July 3rd 
by the leading Tokio journal to certain 
contingencies in regard to the Port 
Arthur Fleet. The journal in question, 
carefullj' weighing, we may be sure, its 
words, professes trust in Germany’s neu- 
trality, but expresses apprehension lest 
.she may consent to allow the Port Arthur 
squadron, in the event of its escape, to 
take refuge at Kiao-chau, where the 
Russians might land their armaments and 
save the ships. The eyes of some careful 
students of international politics may 
have been opened a little by the subse- 
quent statement that ‘‘ should Germany 
adopt such a cour.se Japan would reluc- 
tantly be compelled to regard her as 
Russia’s ally, and to appeal to the terms 
of the .Anglo-Japane.se alliance.” There 
is no present necessity to attach undue 
significance to such an obseiwation, un- 
supported a.s it is by the weight of official 
authority, but none the less the pro- 
nouncement, w’ith all irresponsibility con- 
sidered, brings once more before us the 
existence of those hidden fires on the 
thin crust overlaying which the Russo- 
Japanese War is being waged with such 
reckless indifference on the one side, such 
deadly earnestness on the other. 
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THE PORT ARTHUR PROBLEM — QUESTION 
MEASURES — SIEGE OPERATIONS — E:ARLY 

I T is quite possible that to many 
students of the Russo-Japanese War 
the most irritating, and in some respects 
the most tedious, operations to follow 
hitherto have been those directed by land 
against Port Arthur. To some it may 
have seemed unaccountable that such a 
■desperate performance as the Battle of 
Nan-shan, described in Chapter XX\TII., 
should not have had a prompter sequel in 
the shape of an assault which, relatively, 
could hardly have been more costly than 
the attack on the Nan-shan position, and 
which, if successful, would have solved 
the first and, perhaps, the biggest prob- 
lem of the War. All along it has been 
understood that the Japanese were pre- 
pared, if necessary, to make these sacri- 
fices forthwith, and to justify them by the 
time saved, not to speak of the desirable- 
ness of checking Russian efforts to rc- 
'Cuperate behind the walls of this massive 
■stronghold ! 

There is, perhaps, something to be said 
for this line of argument, at any rate 
•theoretically. Just as in an ordinary- 
battle a commander sometimes deliber- 
:itely expends hundreds of gallant soldiers 
in order to produce a certain effect as 
rapidly as possible, in order to save time, 
or in order to prevent the enemy from 
massing inconveniently, so in sieges an 
apparently reckless assault sometimes 
■pays very well. But, of cour.se, the 
conditions must be reasonably favour- 
■able, a good deal more favourable, at 
any rate, than they were in the case of 
iPort Arthur, even after the first advanced 


OF ASSAULT — COMPLICATIONS — PRELIMINARY 
FIGHTING. 

position of the defenders at Nan-shan bad 
been carried with brilliant success. 

If we take a backward glance at the 
position of affairs shortly after the Battle 
of Xan-shan, we shall quickly understand 
how many obstacles lay in the path of 
a further Japanese advance against the 
land defences of Port Arthur, putting 
aside the immense strength of those 
defences, and the immediate weakness of 
the Japanese in heavy artillery. As re- 
gards the attack on Xan-shan, the situa- 
tion had been altogether different. Al- 
though here, too, the Russians were most 
strongly placed, witli numerous guns of 
position to oppose to the Japanese field 
pieces, the Japanese had, in the first 
place, no other work claiming their 
present attention, and, secondly, were in 
.strength amply suflicicnt for the object 
they had in view. The earliest business 
of the three divisions of the First Army of 
Japan landed under General Oku was to 
isolate Port .\rthur effectively, and this 
could not be said to be done until General 
Stoessel’s “ sally-port ” on the Kin-chau 
isthmus had been c.apturecl. Again, to 
have employed more than three divi.sions 
in achieving this object, difficult and risky 
as the work was, would have been absurd, 
since, as we have seen, there was not 
room even for this force to move without 
being badly crowded. .Accordingly this, 
the first real operation of the siege, "was 
adventured, and the end justified the 
means. 

But immediately after the Nan-shan 
engagement the conditions changed alto- 
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gether. It is true that an important ad- 
vantage has been secured by the occupa- 
tion of Dalny, but the counterbalancing 
disadvantages are very great. By this 
time the Japanese plan of campaign in 
ilanchuria is beginning to mature, the 
rainy season is approaching, and the 
Second Army, or the bulk of it, will be 
wanted further north to co-operate with 
the First Army and the force landed at 
Takushan. This call to 
the north is emphasised 
by the news that an army 
is being detached from 
the main Russian force at 
Liao-yang for the purpose 
of relieving Port Arthur. 

The relieving expedition 
must be met and crushed, 
to prevent the Japanese 
lines of investment from 
the bare chance of being 
taken betneen two fires. 

The question of numbers, 
also, takes a different 
shape. Even if three divi- 
sions can still be left be- 
fore Port -Arthur by land- 
ing fresh troops from 
Japan — a course which is, 
as we shall see, pursued — 
such a force would be of no use for 
the purpose of “ rushing a .strong- 
hold like thi.s. It takes the equivalent 
of two Japanese divisions to garrison 
this great fortress properly, and, (hat 
being the case, we may take it that an 
attempt to “ rush '' the pl.'icc with le.ss 
than, at least, 100,000 men would have 
been utterly hopeless. It is conceivable 
that if two or three times the number of 
men who fought at Xan-shan had hurled 
themselves against Port Arthur in the 
very early days of June, a sufficient num- 
ber might have got in to ensure a capture. 


but the sacrifice of life would have been 
truly awful. Moreover, the Japanese 
could not possibly have concentrated 
100,000 men at this point without 
seriously compromising their success in 
other directions. It is not easy to say 
precisely what they did do in the matter 
of providing troops for the investment, 
while at the same time permitting General 
Oku to march northward, meet General 
Stackelburg’s relieving 
force at Telissu, beat it 
back, and then join hands 
with the other two armies 
in Manchuria. But it is 
very certain that it was not 
contemplated at Tokio to 
supplement the costly 
assault on Xan-shan by 
immediately throwing a 
still larger force at the 
chain of powerful forts 
which constitute the inner 
defences of Port Arthur. 
The Japanese plan of cam- 
paign evidently includes 
many deliberate sacrifices, 
but such sacrifices arc 
carefully calculated, and, 
intensely eager as the Gen- 
eral Staff must be to have 
the Port -Arthur question finally disposed 
of, the operations in Manchuria cannot be 
starved for hick of men, more especially 
now when war wastage on a large scale 
is likely to commence. 

-Accordingly, what appears to have been 
done is this : General Oku takes up 
north with him the 3rd and 4th Divisions, 
and is, apparently, reinforced with other 
troops before he issues from Port Adams 
to fight General Stackelburg at Telissu. 
He leaves behind him the ist Division, 
which fought under him at Xan-shan, and 
thus commences forthwith the investment 
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AN EPISODE DURING THE BATTLE OF NAN -SHAN. 

Every man k'Uo look part in the third attack oh S an ~ Shan Hill 
fell before the Jiussian f\re^ and in the lull which followed 
the Kus^tiins tould he seen pceriitK over tlicif earthworks at 
their fallen otfi't’rsoMVs. 
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of Port Arthur. A little later the nth 
Division arrives from japan, and the land 
operations before Port Arthur now pio- 
ceed under command of General Nogi. 

On June 28th the Japanese landed the 
6th Division of 20,000 men at Kerr Bay, 
and in the course of the ensuing week 
three large transports and a number of 
smaller ones arrived at Dalny, bringing 
an independent artillery brigade with 
heavy siege guns and provisions for tlie 
nth Division. 

Thus by the beginning of July we have 
three complete divisions at full war 
strength allocated to the siege of Port 
Arthur, and these, with the artillery 
brigade, and a constant stream of rein- 
forcements, should indicate the presence 
within striking distance of the fortress 
itself of at least 60,000 or 70,000 men, 
from quite an early stage of the proceed- 
ings. This in itself is a very remark- 
able achievement considering the calls 
which Japan has had to meet in other 
directions, and the not inconsiderable 
losses which she has already incurred 
in forcing the N^an-shan position, and in 
confronting Kuropatkin with the armies 
of Generals Kuroki and Oku and the 
force landed at Takushan. 

And now let us pause awhile to examine 
the nature of the task which lies before 
this besieging force, and to discuss briefly 
and discursively the steps likely to be 
taken to effect the reduction of such a 
mighty stronghold as Port Arthur un- 
questionably is. 

An excellent general idea of the forti- 
fications of Port Arthur will be gained 
by a study of the plan given on page 437, 
in which the principal works are very 
clearly marked, and useful notes are 
added on the positions taken up in the 
siege of 1894. But, of course, it is hope- 
lessly impossible to denote by any one 


plan, or in any such concise description 
as can here be given, the real strength 
of a fortress upon which years of toil and 
millions of money have been expended. 
It would need a volume to picture at all 
accurately the manner in which fort, so 
to speak, works in with fort in this 
massive scheme of defence ; how escalade 
is guarded against, protection from re- 
verse attack secured, communication 
maintained, and so forth. Then there is 
the question of armament, one of almost 
overwhelming magnitude in a fortress, 
the artillery park of which alone contains 
500 field guns of various patterns, in 
addition to the great pieces mounted in 
the forts. At best, in a popular work of 
this description, a vag-ue outline only is 
possible of a gigantic system of perma- 
nent fortification, in which Russian mili- 
tary engineering has found its highest 
expression since the days when General 
Todlcben gave the Allies such trouble 
half a century ago. 

Of the various accounts of Port Arthur 
as a fortress, which are accessible to the 
general public, perhaps the best is that 
given in anticipation of the war by a 
writer in the Broad Arrow of January 
23rd and 30th, 1904. From this we may 
borrow the statement that the land-forti- 
fications are semi - closed works, with 
their “ gorges,” or entrances, protected 
by loop-holed masonry walls of enormous 
strength. In the great ditches which 
surround these formidable works there 
arc covered passages known as ‘‘ kap- 
poniers,” from which, as well as from 
galleries in the escarps and counter- 
scarps, a fire can be directed against 
any storming party that has swarmed 
into the ditch, and is preparing to scale 
the parapet. The guns, which range 
from 5.9-in. to ii-in. breech-loaders, are 
mounted en barbeiie, on disappearing 
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carnages, or on over-bank fire carriages 
of the Poutiloff pattern. The total 
number of the guns actually mounted 
in the fortress is given as 400, but of 
these a large proportion belong to the 
batteries on the sea-face. Another in- 
teresting description of the defences of 
Port Arthur is given by a writer in the 
German Reichswehr, who describes the 
perimeter of the fortress as divided into 
seven sectors, four on the land and three 
on the sea front. This authority, how- 
ever, includes both as land and sea 
sectors certain forts and batteries in the 
neighbourhood of White Wolf ^fountain, 
which seem to partake of the nature of 
outworks, and so are not included in the 
scope of the plan given on page 437. 
White Wolf Mountain, It may be re- 
marked, lies about two miles to the south- 
west of the base of Tiger’s Tail. Of the 
five remaining sectors mentioned by this 
writer one is made up of the works on 
Golden Hill (Forts Nos. 10 and ii on tlie 
plan), another of the Forts (Nos. 12, 13, 
and 14) on Tiger’s Tail. The first land 
sector would seem to correspond with 
Forts Nos. 7, 8, and g on the plan ; the 
second with Nos. 4, 5, 6 ; the third witli 
Nos. I, 2, and 3. The fourth (land) and 
seventh (coast) sectors are the “ out- 
W'orks ” just mentioned as being grouped 
near White Wolf Mountain. 

The first land sector has three large 
and nine small works armed with nearly 
3 00 guns. The works in the second 
sector occupy the plateau north of the 
town, and prevent No. i sector from being 
enfiladed from the land side. The third 
sector comprises the heights west of Port 
Arthur, and protects the preceding sector 
from reverse attack on being turned. 
This is said to be the weak point of the 
whole defence, as the hills are narrow, 
low, and separated by “ dead ” ground. 


i.e., ground which cannot be reached 
by the fire of the guns in the forts, and in 
which an enemy can therefore collect and 
take breath for a final rush. This sector 
is one and a half mile in extent, and com- 
prises several closed works w'ith many 
open batteries, and sixty guns of medium 
calibre. 

From the above selected details it w'ill 
readily be seen that even on its weakest 
side Port Arthur is a place of uncommon 
strength, and that, even assuming a 
pretty complete knowledge on the part of 
the Japanese of the details of its design 
and armament, there is little hope of 
capturing this huge monument of en- 
gineering skill by a coup de main. On 
the other hand, it may well be that the 
up-to-date besiegers will depart rather 
freely from the old - world deliberation 
wdth which the reduction of fortresses 
used to be carried out, and will impart a 
good deal of vigour and freshness to the 
time-honoured process of “ laying siege.” 

Siege operations, from the earliest 
dawn of history, have exhibited a good 
deal of sameness, and yet have always 
been rather favourite objects of study 
alike to the military expert, the historian, 
and the general public. Probably such 
sieges as that of Troy, which lasted ten 
years, and that of Nineveh, in which 
Sardanapalus held out for seven, were 
unspeakably tedious to all concerned. 
Yet they have cast a glamour not only 
over contemporary history, but over 
posterity to an extent scarcely paralleled 
in the case of any other sort of warlike 
operation. The sieges of Jerusalem and 
Byzantium have attained historical 
prominence out of all proportion to their 
military significance ; while the details 
of the defence of Mafcking will probably 
be remembered by many schoolboys of 
the next generation who have forgotten 
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the date of Salamanca, and arc uncertain 
as-to the whereabouts of Plassey. Doubt- 
less it is the personal factor which enters 
larg’cly into this estimate. The blood is 
naturally stirred by the thought of heroic 
endurance exhibited by a handful of 
sturdy defenders holding out, perhaps, 
against an enveloping army. Or one 
likes to read of glorious assaults, of 
desperate forlorn hopes, of terrible hand- 
to-hand encounters, in which the besieged 
have all the advantages which an artful 
defensive can give them, while the at- 
tackers are inspired by fury born of 
baffled hopes and mad determination to 
win at all costs a coveted prize. But, 
apart from all this, it is a fact that 
sieges have always had a singular 
attraction for those engaged in them, in 
spite of the serious discomfort involved. 
The mixture of stately deliberation, and 
what Kipling’s Mulvaney would call 
“ sumpshuous fightin’,” of scientific pre- 
liminaries with headlong collisions, of 
passive resistance with exhilarating 
counterstrokes, has always appealed 
strongly to those who have actually par- 
ticipated in sieges of the less lurid sort. 
There has even been a period in history — 
the time of Marlborough and Turenne — 
when sieges were regarded as a fashion- 
able amusement, in which more especially 
the French Court delighted, judging by 
the frequency with which, in all the 
panoply of puff and powder and beautiful 
millinery, it used to attend these interest- 
ing operations. 

The melliods of " laying siege ” which 
have been adopted in successive ages 
have a close family resemblance. The 
establishment of a preliminary blockade 
was practised by Asiatics at a very early 
date, while the Greeks and Romans 
habitually used works of circumvallation 
in addition to their superior “ engines ” 


in the way of “ tortoises,” rams, cata- 
pults, and movable towers. In the 
^Middle Ages mining was freely resorted 
to, and modern shell fire was more 
clearly foreshadowed by machines which 
threw bars of hot copper, or, for a 
change, putrid carcasses. But a prelimin- 
ary blockade and then a cautious advance 
under artificial cover, with a view to ob- 
taining a ‘‘ superiority of fire ” — these 
are features which in one form or another 
have marked the opening of nine-tenths 
of the more important sieges of history 
from time immemorial to the present 
day. The main difference has been in 
the method of obtaining the artificial 
cover necessary to enable the besiegers 
to draw closer to the walls or ramparts 
of the place besieged. In modern times 
the system adopted has been the opening 
of successive “parallels,” or lines of 
trenches, connected by other zig-zag 
trenches so arranged as to expose those 
advancing along them as little as possible 
to the fire of the besieged. But the 
latter-day process of laying siege has 
been largely modified by the nature of 
the artillery employed, and we may take 
it for granted that, in besieging Port 
Arthur, the Japanese have given more 
thought to the emplacement of their 
siege guns than to the elaborate devices 
by which military engineers have hitherto 
assisted infantry to creep gradually closer 
to the ramparts it is proposed eventually 
to carry by assault. 

At first sight it may seem as if in a 
very modern siege the advantages lie 
altogether on the side of the defence, 
provided that really adequate care has 
been taken to make the fortress all it 
should be as regards its power both of 
resisting attack and inflicting damage on 
tl'-,' attackers. We see Port Arthur with 
its 400 guns, many of them of the largest 
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size and the greatest power, with para- sians years of peace to mount their 
pets said to give no chance to the esca- hundreds of big guns in the most 
laders, with every sort of device for sub- advantageous positions. Will it not be 
jecting an attack to a deadly flanking hopeless for the Japanese to attempt to 
fire, and many may wonder how the bring up artillery of equal weight and 
Japanese can hope to deal successfully power in the time at their disposal? 
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with such active opposition as is here Even should they succeed in performing 
involved. How — to ask an elementary this tremendous task, does it follow that 
question — will it be possible for them to they will succeed in overcoming the de- 
obtain that superiority of fire without fending artillery so completely, and in 
which an assault must be either impos- breaking up the enemy’s ramparts so 
sible or too dreadfully costly to conteni- effectively as to render a subsequent as- 
plate seriouslv? It has taken the Kus- sault feasible? 
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The answers to these questions do not 
necessarily indicate the course the siege 
of Port Arthur may take. That is as yet 
wholly uncertain ; but it is none the less 
interesting to discuss by the light of a 
little technical knowledge such possi- 
bilities as surround the situation at the 
close of June. First, let us look back a 
little to the quotation made from the 
pages of the Rcicliswehr with reference 
to Port Arthur’s defensive capabilities. 
It will be noted that particular use is 
made of the term “ sector ” in this con- 
nection, and that the perimeter of the 
fortress is assumed to consist of several 
of these sectors ranging from perhaps 
half a mile to a mile and a half in length. 
Now, the modern art of laying siege is 
not necessarily to attack the entire peri- 
meter, but to concentrate attention upon 
one sector, and, by breaking down the 
defence at this one point, to pave the 
way for entry and capture of the whole. 
For every scheme of fortification is liable 
to the same defect as a chain, the 
strength of which is the strength of its 
weakest link, and when one sector in the 
perimeter has been weakened to the 
breaking point, the end is not far off. 

The main object of the besiegers then 
must be to establish a superiority of fire 
over one sector of the defence, and in 
order to do this it is not necessary' to 
bring up anything like so many guns as 
there arc in the whole fortress which is 
undergoing siege For the defenders 
could not in any case crowd all their 
guns into this one sector, even if they 
could readily move such monsters in the 
face of a pretty continual bombardment. 
Moreover, they cannot with safety de- 
nude any portion of their perimeter of 
guns lest the enemy’s infantry should 
promptly select that portion for an over- 
whelming assault. We now begin to 


perceive that the defenders of a first-class 
fortress can hardly be assured of the 
latter’s impregnability. As an able critic 
remarks, “ against the high-angle fire 
of heavy howitzers, in positions invisible 
to the enemy, supported by the sweeping, 
scythe-like action of shrapnel fired by 
high velocity guns, fortress defence soon 
experiences the sense of all its inherent 
weakness. With ample bomb-proof 
cover and resolute troops, the enemy 
may not be driven out ; the hotter 
the fire the less the chance either of 
reinforcement or retreat. But a closed 
work can be so wrecked and over- 
whelmed by the converging fire of dis- 
tant batteries that its main armament 
may be reduced to impotence during the 
progress of the succeeding assault.” It 
is, therefore, quite conceivable that, with 
a number of guns quite inferior to Port 
Arthur’s copious armament, the Japanese 
may silence the works in the sector 
chosen for attack without much difficulty. 
This once done, and the Japanese in- 
fantryman afforded a chance of coming 
to close quarters with the bayonet, the 
guns in other sectors may be rendered 
useless, and the fortress may fall with 
but a tithe of its ammunition expended. 

The co-operation of the Navy, too, 
must be intelligently reckoned in any 
estimate of Japan’s capacity to reduce 
a fortress the weakness as well as the 
strength of which may prove to lie in 
its marine aspects. We have seen 
already the Japanese battleships bom- 
barding Port Arthur from Pigeon Bay, 
and a glance at any map of the Kwang- 
tung Promontory will show that there is 
not a point in the area of the Port 
Arthur defences which cannot be reached 
fiom one side of the promontory or the 
other by modern naval guns. Knowing 
as they do to a nicety the position of all 
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the works in the scheme, it may not be 
impossible for the Japanese ships to drop 
i2-inch shells into forts which, however 
admirably equipped with ordinary bomb- 
proof shelters, will hardly refuse admit- 
tance to these persuasive projectiles. 

While, then, it may be freely admitted 
that the siege of Port Arthur is a task 
of unusual gravity, and one which the 
Japanese in particular are certain to 
approach with becoming caution; but it 
must not be supposed that the obstacles 
involved arc in an}' way insuperable. In 
point of fact the Japanese are probably 
far better placed as regards the compara- 
tively speedy reduction of Port .Arthur 
than we should have been had it become 
necessary to lay regular siege to Pre- 
toria. Not only have they a sufficiency 
of men, with facilities for prompt rein- 
forcement, but they can bring up 
siege artillery with particular case and 
readiness now that Dalny is in their 
occupation, and the tvoar}- work of clear- 
ing the mines from Talien-wan has been 
practically completed. Interruption is 
to all intents and purposes out of the 
question, unless Kuropatkin succeeds in 
hurling back the combined armies in the 
north with more vigour than seems at 
present likely to be exhibited. The only 
really disturbing factor, outside the sacri- 
fices which are looked upon as ine\ itablc, 
is the continued existence of the Port 
Arthur Fleet, and its recently renewed 
activity. In all other respects the Japan- 
ese have already secured advantages 
which are quite extraordinary, consider- 
ing the short lime which has elapsed 
since the land operations against Port 
Arthur were commenced, and the posses- 
sion of which cannot now be neutralised 
by anything which the Russians, either 
inside or outside the beleagured fortress, 
can conveniently do. 


The first occurrence of serious fighting 
by land in the vicinity of Port Arthur is 
recorded as taking place on June 26th. 
There had previously been some minor 
struggles for positions to the east of the 
town, but on this occasion the attack 
made by the Japanese was a very vigor- 
ous one, and is said to have been de- 
livered by, practically speaking, the 
whole of the infantry force available. 
This would mean that both the ist and 
iith Divisions — the 6th had not yet been 
landed — were engaged, to the number of 
about 40,000 men. Unfortunately no 
Japanese official I'eport is available, and 
the Russian despatch is somewhat 
meagre and difficult to follow without 
the Rus.sian staff map, in which some of 
the most interesting heights are marked 
by figures only. 

.As far as c.in be gathered from the un- 
satisfactory information procurable, the 
operation commenced at 4 o’clock in the 
morning of June 26th, with a bombard- 
ment by Japanese warships in Siao-ping- 
tao Bay, which lies about 14 miles east 
of Port .Arthur. This bombardment is 
said to have been directed against the 
whole coast towards the north from the 
bay to Mount Uitselo, and under cover 
of it the Japanese attacked two heights, 
evidently close to the coast, which were 
held b}' East Siberian Riflemen. The 
latter having made a stubborn resistance, 
and finding their rear threatened by a 
Japanese detachment landed for the pur- 
pose, retired, after suffering heavy losses, 
to the heights of Lung-wang-tang, some 
eight miles east of Port Arthur. The 
Japanese attacked this new position in 
very great force, but the Russian 
despatch claims that they were repulsed. 
General Gilinski, however, admits that 
on the following day there was “ some 
outpost firing,” and he adds quite 
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casually — his despatch is dated June 30th 
— “ the Japanese are emplacing batteries 
on the summit of the Lung-wang-tang 
Mountain.” . From which it would seem 
that, despite these repulses, the Japanese 
are not to be denied, and that by the 
last day of June their guns were on a 
convenient height only eight miles from 
Port Arthur, and considerably less from 
the line of forts. 

There is reason to believe that the 
fighting on June 26th was very severe. 
The Russians admit having seven oflicers 
wounded and 200 soldiers killed or 
wounded. It is added that the Russian 
mines “ exploded at the proper time, 
blowing up at least 50 Japanese.” 
According to unollicial reports received 
in Tokio the Japanese casualties num- 
bered about 100, while the Russians left 
40 dead, and lost two machine guns and 
a quantity of rifles and ammunition. 

It is extremely dillicult to give any 
clear accounts of the early fighting in 
front of Port Arthur, owing to the 
meagreness of the accessible information, 
much of which, moreover, is clearly un- 
trustn'orthy. Some idea of the quality 
of the rumours which prevailed during 
this period may be gleaned from the .sen- 
sation created about the middle of July 
by a report, to which the Russian General 
Staff gave currency, to the effect that on 
the loth and iith the Japanese had made 
a despcr.'itc attack on Port Arthur, and 
had been repulsed with a loss of 30,000 
men. The ‘‘ 30,000 story,” as it came 
to be called, was widely circulated and 
believed, until the Japanese finally issued 
a categorical statement declaring that on 
the days on which they were stated to 
have been so badly defeated there had 
been no fighting whatever, except, 
possibly, some desultory firing between 
outposts. 


On July 4th there was evidently a 
pretty stiff encounter in which, according 
to some accounts, the Russians took the 
offensive and obtained some success. The 
Times correspondent at Tokio, however, 
telegraphing on July loth, favours the 
idea that, though the Japanese casualties 
on the 4th were heavy, the troops, 
assisted by the Fleet, succeeded in cap- 
turing Miaotsui Fort, mounting eight 
guns, which affords a good emplacement 
for bombarding the eastern section of 
the defences. He adds that the Japanese 
are evidently advancing in two columns, 
the first, as we have already seen, moving 
against the east side of Port Arthur from 
Dalny, the second concentrating on Shui- 
shi-ling {‘‘ Naval Camp ”), which lies 
three or four miles north of Port Arthur. 
Shui-shi-ling, which will be easily found 
on tlie plan on page 437, is strongly 
fortified, and is regarded as a ‘‘ cardinal 
outwork,” to gain possession of which 
the Japanese are prepared to undergo 
heavy losses. In the war with China in 
1894 the Japanese occupied this place 
strongly before they took Port Arthur, 
and used the hills as a position for their 
siege guns. 

.At this point we may now leave the 
siege of Port Arthur, as to the speedy 
termination of which the utmost con- 
fidence prevails among the Japanese. 
The Express correspondent at Tokio de- 
clares, indeed, that the fall of Port Arthur 
and the defeat of General Kuropatkin’s 
•Army are being anticipated with almost 
amusing certainty, the only doubt being 
as to which event will occur first ! “All 
the manufacturers of Chinese lanterns are 
busy turning out thousands of these 
effective illuminations in all kinds of 
quaint designs — torpedoes, shells, war- 
ships, and guns. Thousands of the lower 
classes are out in the forests gathering 
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twigs and leaves for the decoration of 
houses and restaurants, and the flag- 
makers are also very busy, for there is a 
huge demand for Japanese and British 
flags. The restaurants and tea-shops 
are putting up decorations, consisting 
chiefly of leaves, flags, and flowers, in 
readiness for the many dinner and tea- 
parties that will be held on the great day. 
Many well-to-do people in Tokio intend, 
as soon as Port Arthur has fallen, to visit 
the fortress, especially those who have 
lost relatives in the fighting around it. 
Accordingly, shipping companies are 
making arrangements to take touring 
parties at special rates. There is some 
apprehension, however, as to whether 


the War Office authorities will step in 
and prohibit anything of the sort.” 

Such confidence may or may not be 
justified by the event; but public ex- 
hibitions are premature and hardly to the 
taste of Western nations. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the 
J.apanese are not the only people who 
have counted warlike chickens before 
they were hatched, and that some excuse 
for these anticipations may be found, not 
only in the previous successes which 
Japan has already won, but also in the 
arrogance displayed by Russia before the 
War taught her that Japan was not to be 
crushed by bluffing forecasts of humilia- 
tion and defeat. 



A TYPICAL JAPANESE GUNBOAT, THE AKACL 
(This boat nndered valuable service in the attack upon the Nan- Shan heights,) 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

RDSSLiN MOVEMENTS — ^ALEXEIEFF AT MCKDEX — KUROFATKIX AXD THE GRAND DUKE 
BORIS — ^HOME AFFAIRS — THE GERMAN EMPEROR AXD HIS RCSSLAX KEGDEEXT — 
STOPPAGE OF BRITISH STEAMERS. 


T he time has now arrived for another 
of our periodical reviews of the 
situation from the Russian standpoint. 
The latter does not, perhaps, present so 
many features of activity and attractive- 
ness as does the steady advance of the 
armies of Japan or the brilliant operations 
of her fleet. But there is much of very 
real interest in Russian movements at 
this period, and it may well be that some 
of the developments, to the recording- of 
which this chapter will be devoted, will 
have results of deep significance outside 
the area of the War. Eor we seem to be 
nearing a point at which Russian in- 
difference to international opinion may 
produce some awkward compiications. 
There is also a growing danger lest the 
professed neutrality of certain European 
nations may not prevent them or their 
representatives from doing and saying 
things which the belligerents may be 
justified in construing into act.s of un- 
friendliness. Such side issues may not 
hitherto have been regarded as matters 
of great moment in dealing with ordinary 
wars. But this is not an ordinary war. 
and it is absolutelj necessary to its proper 
treatment that, whenever an unmis- 
takable sign of outside possibilities in 
connection with it occurs, it should be 
noted, and its tendency carefully ex- 
amined. Hitherto the ring has heen kept 
with creditable strictness. But there arc 
flushed faces and clenched fists to be ob- 
served among the spectators, and the 


world will be fortunate if it escapes a 
lurid sequel to the present orderly com- 
bat. 

But, before we pass to the indications 
which .seem to justify these forebodings, 
we may direct our attention first to the 
Russian movements in the field, and then 
to Russia at home. .\s regards the 
former, not a great deal of change has 
taken place since the defeat at Tcli.ssu 
of General Stackelberg's force pnxluced 
such an unhappy modification in General 
Kuropatkin's plans. Thar a good deal 
of change was intended is probable, but 
Commanders-in-chief in Manchuria have 
to reckon -with a rainy season, which 
defies even the marvellous endurance of 
the Russian soldier, and there is reason 
to believe that Kuropatkin has very re- 
cently had a striking illustration of this 
fact. The precise course of events at 
Liao-yang during the closing days of 
June and the early days of July, is ex- 
tremely difficult to realise, the Russian 
censorship of ail foreign correspondence 
being most strict: while naturally great 
reticence is observed as to proceedings 
which are open to sharp criticism on 
the ground of vacillation and unwise 
postponement. But the following is 
accepted by a high authority as an ac- 
curate account of what occurred at this 
interesting period. The passage is ex- 
tracted, with one or two omissions, from 
the war commentary in the Timts. It 
commences by recalling the capture of the 
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passes on June 27th, of which a detailed 
account was j^iven in Chapter XXXIV. ; 

“ That night Kuropatkin at last 
realised his position and ordered a retreat 
upon Hai-cheng, a movement whicli 
ought to have been begun, at the latest, 
eight days earlier, and to have been con- 
tinued to Liao-yang on the evening of the 
27th, also at the latest. Kuropatkin was 
now to experience the full meaning of 
time lost in war. His force at Kai-ping, 
in the greatest danger, could not respond 
to his injunctions to retire, since at the 
same moment that the irruption of the 
Japanese over the passes was in progress 
it was engaged upon a reconnaissance in 
force right away down to Sun-yao-cheng, 
twenty-two miles further south, in search 
of the coy Japanese, and it could not 
retire until this reconnaissance had re- 
turned. 

“ But worse was to follow. Kuropatkin 
himself returned to Hai-cheng in his irain 
dc luxe, and thence, upon receipt of dis- 
quieting news from his left, continued on 
to Liao-yang, and made fresh dispositions 
for a general rearward movement upon 
this town. It was too late; and though 
Reuter’s Agent significantly dated his 
despatches from “ The Russian Head- 
quarters, Liao-yang,” he might have 
added that it was a headquarters without 
an army. 

‘‘ On the 2Sth, the morning indicated 
for the commencement of the retreat, 
aijlavil Dcus, the rain began to come 
down ill torrents. The downpour con- 
tinued without intermission, certainly for 
three days, and perhaps for longer; the 
bivouacs of the army at Ta-shi-chao and 
Hai-cheng were inundated, carts and 
their teams were swept away, and 
soldiers had to choo.se between swimming 
along the Imperial highway or drowning. 

‘‘ .As to all the consequences of a mis- 


chance, which should have been fully 
anticipated, we arc still in doubt. But 
we hear, and can believe, that the tioops 
.setting out were obliged to return, and 
that Kuropatkin, finding his army could 
not follow him, made a virtue of nece.s- 
sity, counter-ordered the retreat, and re- 
joined his troops by rail to face the 
music.” 

The position of Kuropatkin with the 
main forces of Japan pressing in upon 
him, and with little freedom of movement 
for his own troops owing to the encom- 
passing sea of mud, is sufficiently em- 
barrassing. But he appears not to lose 
heart, and during the next fortnight 
labours unceasingly to cope with a situa- 
tion which presents many puzzling 
features. It remains to be seen whether 
he will make any determined stand at 
Ta-shi-chao, but wc may discount the 
future to the extent of saying that time 
will show that Kuropatkin, during the 
first two weeks of July at any rale, de- 
serves admiration for his manly attitude, 
and his vigorous determination to make 
the best of a bad business. 

It must not be forgotten that through- 
out these trying times Kuropatkin has 
still to deal with the opposition, direct 
and indirect, of Admiral Alexeieff at 
Mukden, whose anomalous position is 
becoming more and more intolerable. .An 
insight into the state of affairs in this 
direction is afforded by the special repre- 
sentative of the Berlin Lokalanzeigcr at 
Xiu-chwang, who remarks that the per- 
formances of the A’iccroy are beginning 
to constitute a positive danger to the 
prospects of Russia in the campaign, as 
well as a serious hindrance to General 
Kuropatkin. ‘‘ He appears,” says this 
plain-spoken correspondent, “ to as.sert 
his right to retain a considerable body of 
troops around his person in Mukden, 
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much to the disgust of the oiTicers, who 
are said to refrain from mutiny only from 
the consciousness that a representative 
of the Tsar cannot be got rid of by vio- 
lent means. Admiral Alcxeieff himself 
lives in his state car on the railway. 
A roof has been constructed over the car, 
and flowers have been planted around it. 
The Viceroy countermands military 


from an authoritative source. The Grand 
Duke while at the front had been guilty 
of man)"- indiscretions, and so moved was 
General Kuropatkin by what came to his 
cars that he summoned the royal offender 
to his presence, and peremptorily ordered 
him to get rid of certain undesirable per- 
sons in his cuiourage. “ Your lixcellency 
appears to forget,” said the Grand Duke, 
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orders, and detains reinforcements as 
they arrive by inspecting them, while his 
Chief of Staff is sent two or three times 
a week to Ta-shi-chao in order to observe 
the movements and dispositions of 
General Kuropatkin.” 

Nor have the Commander-in-Chief’s 
personal embarrassments been confined 
to Viceregal interference. There has been 
grave trouble at Liao-yang owing to the 
behaviour of the Grand Duke Boris, 
some very strange details of which sub- 
sequently reach the Berliner Tageblatt 


“who stands before you.” “ No, I do 
not,” retorted the General. “ Your 
Imperial Highness is merely a lieutenant 
in an infantry regiment, while I am the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. You, 
as a subordinate, must obey, or take the 
consequences.” The story goes that the 
Grand Duke, mad with rage, drew his 
sword and slashed savagely at the 
General. The latter avoided the full 
force of the blow by stepping back, but 
the sword is said to have grazed his nose, 
inflicting a disfiguring wound. The Com- 
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mander-in-Chief remained for some days 
in his quarters, and in the meantime 
sent a strongly-worded complaint to the 
Tsar. The Grand Duke was accordingly 
recalled, and ordered to betake himself 
in disgrace to Archangel. Even if the 
story be not minutely accurate, the fact 
of its appearance in a responsible Ger- 
man paper is suggestive, and it may be 
taken for granted that, at any rate, the 
behaviour of the Grand Duke was of a 
gravely objectionable character. Nor 
can one fail to sympathise with a Com- 
mander in the field who has difficulties 
of this sort to deal with, in addition to 
the anxieties inseparable from a conflict 
with a numerous, skilful, and hitherto 
successful enemy. 

Still further tiouble has arisen in con- 
nection with the Military .Attaches, and 
much comment is aroused by the recall 
of Colonel Audeoud and another o.fficer, 
who represent the Swiss Government, 
and are said to have incurred General 
Kuropatkin’s di.spleasure. Colonel Aud- 
eoud, on his return to Berne, disclaims 
any knowledge of General Kuropatkin’s 
motives in taking this unusual step, 
and declares that he himself has habi- 
tually observed a most di.screet attitude. 
The incident is not of serious signifi- 
cance, but it seems, when taken in con- 
junction with other evidence of friction, 
to foster the view that things at Liao- 
yang about this time arc not in a very 
comfortable state, and that the work of 
the Commander-in-Chief is not being 
rendered smoother by a completely har- 
monious environment. 

On the other hand. General Kuropat- 
kin probably derives a full measure of 
consolation from the fact that week by 
week his forces are growing, and that 
in this way the might of Holy Russia is 
beginning slowly to assert itself. Lat- 


terly the Russian authorities have been 
rather vague in their statements of the 
performances of the Siberian and Man- 
churian railways; but there is reason to 
believe that these are now working with 
great regularity, and that the number of 
troops now at Kuropatkin’s disposal is 
appreciably larger than it was even such 
a short time back as the date of Telissu. 
Perhaps no better proof of this could be 
cited than the attention which the Rus- 
sians are paying to their hospital trains, 
which, we may be reasonably sure, W'ould 
not have been so well looked after had 
the railway not been able to meet satis- 
factorily the demands made on it for 
the transport of sound soldiers to the 
front. 

.An interesting and instructive account 
of the Russian arrangements for the 
transport and care of the wounded is 
given by a Kieff correspondent, who 
w’rites, under date of July 12th, that the 
twenty-sixth military hospital train fitted 
out by the Russian Ministry for War has 
just left Kieff for Irkutsk. “ The whole 
of the Manchurian and Siberian Railway 
lines,” he adds, ‘‘has been systematic- 
ally split up into sections, and numbered 
hospital trains, replete with the best 
surgical and other appliances obtainable, 
have been apportioned to these sections. 
The staff of each train includes three or 
more fully qualified doctors, from six to 
ten nursing sisters of the Red Cross 
Society, and from thirty to forty hos- 
pital assistants. Each train has accom- 
modation for from two hundred to three 
hundred wounded and sick. The hos- 
pital train referred to above is destined 
to run solely between Irkutsk and Kazan. 
Here the hospital train and hospital 
steamer or barge services link up. From 
Kazan the seriously wounded will in 
future be despatched to various hospital 
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establishments in the vicinity of the 
Volga, Sheksna, and other waterways 
by barge, or specially-fitted light-draught 
steamer. The special department of 
‘ military communications for the trans- 
port of the wounded ’ is at present per- 
fecting an organised system of transport 
into home centres by water, and, to judge 
by the extensive preparations being made 
all the way from Astrakhan to Chere- 
povitz, the arrival of considerable num- 
bers of Russian wounded is clearly an- 
ticipated. The kindly co-operation of 
the management at Franzensbad and 
other foreign water-cure resorts, who 
have offered to allow Russian wounded 
officers and others to take advantage of 
their facilities for treatment free of 
charge for stated periods, is much ap- 
preciated in military circles in Russia.” 

But, admirable as these domestic 
arrangements for the care of the sick and 
wounded seem, there appears to be con- 
siderable one-sidedness about Russian 
humanitarian methods. It will be re- 
called that an important result of that 
great Hague Convention, which had its 
origin in the peaceful aspirations of the 
Tsar, was the suggested institution in all 
civilised wars of a ” prisoners’ intelli- 
gence bureau.” With the article of the 
Convention which deals with this point 
Japan has faithfully complied, and has 
lurinshed to the Russian authorities full 
reports every ten days. It is declared in 
Tokio that, notwithstanding this excel- 
lent example, Russia has failed sadly in 
her duty to humanity by neglecting to 
furnish any but spasmodic and unsatis- 
factory reports regarding the consider- 
able numbers of Japanese prisoners in 
her hands. The consequence is that 
hundreds of Japanese families are being 
kept in an agony of suspense concerning 
the fate of their relatives. This is an 


altogether different question from thai 
of the “ atrocities ” in the field of battle, 
with reference to which a certain amount 
of conflicting but, on the whole, rather 
trivial evidence is forthcoming on both 
sides. There are wild beasts in most 
armies who occasionally do unspeakable 
things under the influence of battle fury, 
but whose performances are no more 
typical of those armies than the inmates 
of a criminal lunatic asylum are typical of 
a countrj'’s intellect and character. But 
it is a black blot on Russia’s credit that 
in this matter of the prisoners’ intelli- 
gence bureau she should have displayed 
cold-blooded apathy and neglect, while 
Japan has been taking such extreme care 
to act humanely with regard to the num- 
erous Russian captives in her power. 

Mobilisation in Russia is proceeding 
more or less actively, the 5th and 6th 
Army Corps now being under orders for 
the Far East. Early in July the Tsar, 
who appears of late to have taken up a 
stronger attitude, re\’ieAVS a portion of 
these troops, and wishes them “ God- 
speed,” both in his own name and that 
of the Tsaritsa. It is to be hoped that 
this Imperial solicitude has the desired 
effect, for there arc queer stories afloat 
of the reluctance of the Russian soldiers 
to respond to the mobilisation orders. It 
is even said that in one district young 
fellows are taking drugs known to pro- 
duce serious illness in order to avoid 
military service. Probably this unsol- 
dicrly spirit is fostered by the reports 
which are beginning to be circulated as 
to the privations to be endured at the 
front. It must be remembered that a 
certain number of sick and wounded are 
now coming back to Russia, and these, 
we may be sure, are telling stories which 
Avould never have passed the censor had 
they been committed to paper. 
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Not that the censorship has been 
wholly successful in suppressing- un- 
favourable descriptions of the state of 
affairs in the Far East. Of one of the 
methods by which it has been evaded a 
rather amusing story is told. About the 
middle of May the mother of one of the 
Jewish surgeons who had been sent out 
from Warsaw to the War received a 
letter from her son, which duly bore the 
stamp of the censor, and which, on tlie 
face of it, was written in a most con- 
tented spirit. The writer stated that he 
was in good health, that admirable order 
prevailed among the troops, who were 
certain of \ictory, and \\ere amply sup- 
plied with necessaries, and that there 
was so little illness that army siu'geons 
had hardly anything to do. The letter 
concluded with a request that some 
Hebrew books should be sent to him. 
The titles of these would have roused 
the censor’s suspicions if he could have 
translated them. They were, “ Famine 
and Destitution,” ” Consequent Fearful 
Epidemics,” “ Scarcely any Sanitary 
Appliances,” ” Demoralisation of the 
Army Constantly Increasing,” ‘‘ End of 
Discipline,” and “ Wish I were taken 
Prisoner.” 

Other leakages take place, as, for 
example, a letter from an officer in high 
command to a brother officer apparently 
at Xiu-chwang, a translation of which is 
given by Reuter’s correspondent at that 
place. The writer speaks of the brave 
Russian soldiers as going into battle like 
sheep to the shambles. ‘‘ None can deny 
their loyalty, but until they are properly 
officered their loyalty is wasted.” The 
officers are described as constantly quar- 
relling, and fighting so vigorously for 
their own interests that the common 
enemy is forgotten. “ Everyone, from 
the Viceroy and General Kiiropatkin 


down to insignificant subalterns, quar- 
rels, and is unwilling to obey orders. 

. . Jealousy and suspicion arc ram- 
pant throughout the army. The members 
of our secret service arc so busy spying 
on each other that they cannot apprehend 
spies, and Japanese agents carry on their 
work with impunit}'.” 

It is not surprising that, in view of 
the reports which must now be growing 
common even in Russia of this unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs at the front, 
mobilisation continues to be hampered by 
irregularities. It is specially unfortunate 
that a bad example should be set by 
officers of the reserve, who constantly 
transgress by several days the period 
fixed for mobilisation, and in some dis- 
tricts fail to put in an appearance at all. 
So serious does the scandal become that 
an Order of the Day is issued by the 
General Staff dealing with the subject 
in vigorous terms, and announcing that 
the heads of the various recruiting de- 
partments will be held personally re- 
sponsible for any future negligence. 
Such incidents arc not particularly inspir- 
ing, but they afford valu.ablc evidence of 
the doubtful working of methods of con- 
scription in the case of unpopular wars. 

In connection with the present mobi- 
lisation an episode must be recorded 
which at the time gave rise to serious 
discussion, and of which the last 
not be heard for many months to come. 
One of the regiments going to the front 
enjoys the distinction of having the 
German Emperor as its CoIonel-in-Chicf. 
This is the 85th (Wiborg) Infantry Regi- 
ment, and it was only in accordance with 
Continental military custom that, on its 
being ordered to the F ar East it should 
receive some sort of message from its 
Imperial Chief, just as did our own Royal 
Dragoons, another corps of which the 
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German Emperor holds the Colonelcy, 
when they w^ent out to South Africa. But 
it was noticeable that, w'hile in the case 
of the Royal Dragfoons the Kaiser’s 
message was correctly brief and simple, 
in that of the Wiborg Regiment he was 
quite singularly profuse in his felicita- 
tions. Not only did his telegram convey 
to the corps his congratulations on the 
prospect of meeting the enemy, not only 
did he express pride in the fact that his 
^Vibcl•g Regiment would have the honour 
of lighting for the Emperor, the Father- 
land, and the Russian Army, but he took 
pains to add, “ My sincere wishes accom- 
pany the regiment. God bless its stan- 
dards ! ” 

Considering that Japan is, diplomatic- 
ally speaking, a perfectly friendly nation 
as far as Germany is concerned, it is 
very natural that the publication of this 
remarkable telegram in the military 
organ, the Riisski Invalid, should have 
aroused considerable comment. Even in 
Berlin the message was regarded in 
.many quarters as “ a demonstration too 
friendly in the manner of its expression 
not to de.serve criticism." In .St. Peters- 
burg hopes were at first freely expressed 
that the message foreshadowed the aban- 
donment by Germany of her position as 
a mere onlooker of events in the Far 
East. A day or two later, however, those 
Russian organs which had supported this 
view somewhat ostentatiously retracted, 
evidently ‘‘by order," what they had 
said. It is interesting to note the ex- 
cellent behaviour of the Tokio Press, 
which even treated the telegram in a 
bantering spirit. It suppo.sed that “ the 
usual explanations and extenuations ” 
would follow, and expressed a hope that 
his Majesty w'ould invoke the blessing 
of Heaven on the Japanese .standards, 
‘‘ whereby very perfect neutrality will be 


attained." But there is little doubt that 
the message rankled a good deal in 
japan’s bosom, and that it will be long 
before it is forgotten. 

While on the subject of mobilisation a 
note may be added on the financial strain 
which tiic constant stream of reinforce- 
ments is causing. So serious this is, that 
it has been decided in future to mobilise 
Army Corps which have only a small 
divisiori of cavalry attached to them, 
the transport and keep of horses being 
found to involve intolerable expenditure. 
It is .somewhat remarkable to find a 
country that has hitherto affected to 
regard the co.st of military operations 
with sublime indifference thus keenly 
affected b\- a question of roubles in rela- 
tion to an arm on which it specially 
prides itself. The explanation possibly 
is that the famous Russian w'ar chest, 
the possession of which was supposed to 
give the Army of the Tsar such an im- 
portant advantage, has been sadly im- 
poverished by the heavy drafts made 
upon it by the fortification of Port Arthur 
and other Far Eastern enterprises of the 
days before the M’ar. But, in any case, 
Russia is wi.se to be careful, for it is 
estimated by experts that the campaign 
is already costing her the comfortable 
sum of 1,800,000 roubles (;^i9i,52o) a 
day. 

Towards this vast expenditure a cer- 
tain amount of contributions are forth- 
coming in the way of War .Subscriptions, 
but as to these there does not .seem to 
be any marked enthusiasm on the part 
of the public. The millionaires of Mos- 
cow are described by Russian correspon- 
dents as very niggardly in their contribu- 
tions, so much so that the Governor of 
the city, the Grcmd Duke Serge, pointedly 
asked the most wealthy of them why they 
gave so little in proportion to their known 
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possessions. The reply was strongly 
typical of the •view taken of the War by 
the Russian commercial classes. It 'was 
to the effect that the merchants and 
manufacturers looked upon the War as 
“ a frivolous and useless enterprise, 
which could only end in failure and in- 
dustrial ruin; that it had already caused 
immense losses to the trade and industry 
of Russia, and that they considered it 
more patriotic to spend 10, coo roubles a 
day, as the speaker was doing, in paying 
workmen, though there was no work for 
them to do, and thereby preventing them 
from joining the Socialist agitation, than 
to assist in continuing a war which could 
only inflict endless miseries on the Rus- 
sian people.” 

Among the lower classes the War is ren- 
dered unpopular by the pressure exerted 
by the officials, in spite of the Tsar’s 
announcement that all contributions arc 
to be purely voluntary. In the villages 
the Government Commissioners tell the 
head of each commune that the latter 
will suffer if a certain sum, whic'n the 
Commissioners themselves fix, is not 
forthcoming. In the towns everyone 
who makes an application to the authori- 
ties is informed that, unless he subscribes 
to the War, it will not be granted. It is 
hardly surprising that in these circum- 
stances the people of Russia should not 
expend much enthusiasm upon an enter- 
prise which, in spite of the heroic at- 
tempts to obscure the defeats that have 
been sustained, in spite of the popular 
confidence in Kuropatkin and his brave 
soldiers, is felt to have involved Holy 
Russia in humiliation not easily to be 
ignored or forgotten. Into darker as- 
pects of the public discontent, to which 
some allusion has been made in previous 
chapters, we need not yet pursue our 
enquiries further. During the last quar- 


ter of a century in Russia there has 
secretly been put together all the machin- 
ery for making the most of any sort of 
popular feeling against the tyranny and 
rapacity of Russian officialisn;. But, 
active as Socialist and other propaganda 
unquestionably are at thi.s juncture, they 
have not as yet been able to influence the 
conduct of the War beyond hampering, 
as already noted, the process of mobilisa- 
tion, and producing an occasional out- 
burst of undisciplined objection to the 
methods of compulsory ser\ ice. 

The chief sop which the authorities 
continue to throw to a public particularly 
weary of the repeated disasters encount- 
ered by the Port Arthur Fleet is the 
existence and preparation for early des- 
patch to the Far East of the Baltic 
Squadron. To such an extent have anti- 
cipations clustered round the latter that 
one -would suppose it to be an organisa- 
tion of altogether irre.si.siiblc strength, 
the mere sailing of which from Russian 
shore.s will strike complete dismay into 
the enemy, and bring about a speedy 
termination of the War. But the truth 
seems to be that, putting the difficulty 
of coaling cii route aside, there is little 
or no chance that more than one of seven 
batllc.ships which are talked of in this 
connection will be ready for despatch to 
the Far East this year. There remain 
six cruisers and some torpedo craft 
which, no doubt, would be a welcome 
reinforcement to .\dmiral Skrydloff if 
they c^•cr succeed in reaching him, but 
the presence of which in .Asiatic waters 
will hardly give Russia any overwhelm- 
ing superiority over the splendidly effi- 
cient Navy of Japan, even assuming the 
escape of a fair proportion of the Port 
Arthur Fleet. Lastly, there still exists 
the fear that Port .Arthur may fall, and 
with it the point d'appui of the reinforce- 
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ing squadron. In fine, save for the pur- 
pose of propitiating a populace which is 
too ignorant to understand clearly the 
points involved, the Baltic Squadron has 
no present practical importance as far 
as the War is concerned, and a great 
deal must happen and be done and un- 
done before any reinforcement from 
Kronstadt can help to restore Russia’s 
lost naval prestige in Far Eastern waters. 

But there are other Russian ships in 
Europe besides those in the Baltic. In 
his Introduction to this publication, Mr. 
Di6sy drew attention to the enclosure of 
the Black Sea Fleet by the International 
Treaties regulating the passage of war- 
ships throug^h the Dardanelles, and fore- 
shadowed the complication that would 
inevitably arise if the treaties in question 
were set at naught. Although so far 
there has been no absolute violation of 
these engagements, there have been 
attempts on the part of the Russian 
Government to play fast and loose with 
the question of the Dardanelles passage 
in a manner which, even at an earl}' stage 
of these happenings, produced the grav- 
est misgiving not unmixed with indigna- 
tion on the part of the maritime coun- 
tries of Europe. 

For many years past, and more par- 
ticularly since iSSG, when it was reorgan- 
ised, the Russian Navy has been supple- 
mented by what is known as a Volunteer 
Fleet, a number of merchantmen which 
in lime of ^\•ar can be armed and used to 
some extent as cruisers. This Fleet has 
its own management and capital, and in 
peace time provides, or rather, used to 
provide, for the regular traffic between 
Odessa, Port Arthur, and Vladivostok, 
also undertaking the tea-trade and pas- 
senger traffic between China and the 
Black Sea, and the transport of troops 
from Odessa to the Far East. The Fleet 


is at all times under the orders of the 
Russian Admiralty, and some of the 
latest additions to it are very fine vessels. 
One or tivo have fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese since the commencement of 
the W ar, but there are still a fair number 
remaining in the Black Sea and clearly 
in want of employment, since the regular 
traffic to Vladivostok and Port Arthur is 
not likely to be resumed for some little 
time, and even the tea trade with China 
is, so far as sea-transport is concerned, 
liable to dramatic interruptions. 

From quite an early date in the War 
Russia has availed herself somewhat 
offensively of the right of search pos- 
sessed by belligerent nations during the 
course of hostilities. We have already 
seen her destroyers stopping British 
liners in the Red Sea, and more recently 
have had to record the seizure of the 
British ship Allanion by the cruisers of 
the Vladivostok Squadron. To the first 
we, as a nation which has always upheld 
the right of search, could raise no objec- 
tion even though the source from which 
the destroyers obtained their coal ap- 
peared suspiciously obscure. The seizure 
of the Allanion was a matter of a dif- 
ferent complexion, and aroused strong 
protests on the part of the shipping com- 
munity and the Press, which pointed out 
that in this and similar cases the right 
of appeal from the judgment of the Prize 
Court affords small alleviation of a very 
serious grievance. 

But the growing irritation as to Rus- 
sian performances in this direction rose 
to fever pitch when it transpired that 
Russia proposed to exercise the right of 
search and even seizure by means of 
Volunteer Fleet cruisers which she had 
previously passed through the Dardan- 
elles on the flagrantly false pretence that 
they were in no sense war-ships, and 
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were even entitled to sail under the Red in the proper Turkish quarters, the 
Cross flag. steamers safely passed the Dardanelles 

It appears that early in June two forts. When they had reached Constan- 

cruisers of the Volunteer Fleet, the tinople the officers were informed that 

Smolensk and the Peterburg, were desig- the ships had been raised to the rank of 

nated for “ Government service outside second-class cruisers, that they were 

the Black Sea. ” Even their commanders destined for the East, and that all on 
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were, however, kept in the dark as to board were to consider themselves on 
their real role and destination. The active service. Certain quick-firing guns, 
orders of the commanders were sealed, which were now found to be among the 
and the senior officers and certain junior Red Cross equipment of these innocent 
officers who unexpectedly received a rise merchantmen were, it was intimated, for 
in rank were enjoined to observe the use if necessary, while, as the ships’ 
strictest possible reticence. By flying the cargo was largely coal in bags — even the 
Red Cross flag, and possibly with the decks being laden — it was evidently 
help of pressure and persuasion exerted hoped that a long career of usefulness 
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lay before them. On June gth the two 
newly-fledgfed cruisers entered the Suez 
Canal, thus giving^ the lie to certain 
cynical official assurances from St. 
Petersburg that those two vessels had 
ne\'er left the Black Sea ! 

On June i8th a considerable sensation 
was caused by the stoppage of the Ger- 
man mail steamer Prins Heinrich by the 
Smolensk, which confiscated a portion of 
the mails, thereby exciting immediate 
and profound excitement in Berlin. The 
Imperial Chancellor, Count von Billow, 
at once instructed the German Ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg to protest against 
the action of the Smolensk, and in the 
German Press the dubious character of 
the latter gave rise to heated discussion. 
It was argued that if the Smolensk were 
a warship she could not have passed the 
Dardanelles; if the Smolensk were not a 
warship she could not have stopped the 
Prim Heinrich and confiscated the mails 
for Japan. The Kolnische Yolksseitung 
adds the significant declaration that 
“ every ship has her own individual and 
certificated character; secretly to alter 
this in any way has hitherto been peculiar 
to filibusters.” 

But there is worse to come. On July 
gth the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s intermediate steamer Malacca, 
carrying passengers and cargo from 
London to China and Japan, sails from 
Suez for Singapore. She has on board 
some 3,000 tons of cargo, including, as 
is usual, a quantity of Government 
stores. Among the latter are about 
twenty tons of explosives for Hong-kong. 
At about half-past ten in the morning 
of July 13th the Malacca is stopped by 
the Volunteer Fleet cruiser Peierhurg, 
aljout seventy miles north of Perim. 
The Russian officer who is sent aboard 
objects to the Malacca's cargo, especially. 


it seems, certain steel plates and food- 
stuffs taken on at Antwerp. The ship’s 
manifest is also declared to be faulty, 
and, notwithstanding the angry protests 
of the captain, the Malacca is held in 
arrest for a couple of days, when the 
Peierhurg' s consort, the Smolensk, ap- 
pears, and further action is taken by the 
Russian “ cruisers. ” It is asserted that in 
the interval some of the Malacca's Euro- 
pean crew are taken on board the Peicr- 
Imrg and offered bribes to give informa- 
tion. The captain naturally objects to 
this proceeding, and is threatened with 
arrest ! His increased exasperation, and 
that of the passengers, may be imagined 
when, on the arrival of the Smolensk, a 
Russian prize crew of forty is sent on 
board the Malacca, the British flag, which 
the captain had taken the very British 
precaution of causing to be nailed to the 
mast, is torn down, the Russian flag is 
hoisted in its place, and the vessel is 
taken to Port Said, where she arrives on 
July 2olh, and is detained by the Egyp- 
tian Government. 

The sequel of this remarkable incident 
will be narrated presently. Meanwhile, 
however, it is interesting to note the 
manner in which the Queen of the Ocean 
acts when there is reason to believe that 
unwarrantable liberties have been taken 
on the high seas u'ith the British flag. 
It seems that not until Monday, July i8th, 
is any official ncus forthcoming of what 
has happened to the Malacca. We shall 
see later how diplomacy deals with the 
question; but it is deeply gratifying to 
British sensibilities to be able to add that 
on this same Monday the world is read 
a lesson in sea-power which it is not 
likely to forget. From Suez, like a giant 
bloodhound slipped from its leash, the 
mighty cruiser Terrible goes south, with 
orders, it is said, to watch these two 
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unmannerly. Russian craft who fly the 
Red Cross Flag one day and pose as 
warships the next. There arc no more 
impressive cruisers in the world — the 
Nisshin and Kasuga perhaps excepted — 
than the Terrible and her sister ship the 
Powerful, both, to all intents and pur- 
poses, fast battleships of over 14,000 
tons, and capable of steaming over 22 
knots an hour. As the Terrible speeds 
southward from Suez the bulk of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet leaves Malta 
for a cruise, the first port of call being, 
curiously enough, Alexandria. This is 
merely the British Navy’s way of show- 


ing its readiness to deal with all possible 
eventualities in any quarter in which it 
“has interests.” When the news came 
of the confiscation of the Priuz Heinrich's 
mails, the German Press commented with 
some bitterness on the fact that not a 
single German warship was anywhere 
near the spot where the outrage had 
occurred. But, before the British Press 
could comment on the seizure of the 
Malacca, a first-class British cruiser was 
half-way down the Red Sea, and eleven 
great British battleships and four cruisers 
were within easy distance of the Mediter- 
ranean end of the Suez Canal. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TEN YEARS AGO — JAPAN'S WAR AVITH CHINA— PORT ARTHUR IN 1894 — THE OPERATIONS 
IN LIAO-TUNG COMPAI ISONS AND CONTRASTS. 


T he present seems a favourable 
opportunity for a somewhat ex- 
tended reference to the operations of the 
Japanese in 1894 in a theatre of war 
which included many of the chief points 
of interest in the present struggle. It 
is not intended to deal Avith the Chino- 
Japanese War in detail ; to do so AAmuld 
take up not one, but a dozen chapters of 
this publication, and entirely obscure the 
original narratiA'C, But there is a 
peculiar interest attached to the 1S94 
operations, more especially as regards 
Port Arthur, because comparisons and 
contrasts are furnished of very real sig- 
nificance from the standpoint alike of the 
historian, the soldier, and the student of 
national character. 

It may be mentioned for the benefit 
of those who wish to pursue this sub- 
ject ralher fiirlhcr than seems desirable 
in a work of this kind, that a useful 
Epitome of the War between Japan and 
China is published by the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office. But the 
military facts contained in this chapter 
arc derived chiefly from a A'ery succinct 
account of the Japanese attack on Port 
Arthur in 1894, by Lieutenant W. Hyde 
Kelly in the United Service iilaga:ine for 
July, 1904. This source of information 
has been freely supplemented, as Avill be 
seen, by references to the vivid descrip- 
tion of the operation giA^en by Mr. Hilli- 
ard Atteridge in the “ Wars of the 
Nineties,” and by utilising extracts from 


“ Heroic Japan,” Avhich appeared in a 
special article in the Daily Telegraph of 
May 30th, 1904. 

Before Ave come to look closely into the 
matter of the Port Arthur operations, a 
few general remarks are necessary in 
order to emphasise the similarities and 
differences in these two campaigns, be- 
tween which an interval of a bare de'eade 
lies. The similarities are chiefly con- 
nected Avith the shortness of the interval. 
In all Avars waged in the same theatre 
there is one stable factor, the climate ; 
but, Avhen one comes to look into the 
heart of things, it will be found that in 
nine cases out of ten that is the only 
factor which is invariable after the lapse 
of a considerable number of years. It 
may be true that national character re- 
mains more or less the same in the 
majority of cases, but even here remark- 
able changes can and do take place. A 
hardy nation may become enervated by 
prosperity, or a stronger admixture of 
fighting races may stiffen a country’s 
backbone. A Avonderful change may be 
Avrought by the right kind of military 
training, of AAhich perhaps no better ex- 
ample exists than the case of the 
Egyptian soldier, Avho stood fast as a 
soldier should under Kitchener, but 
fifteen years before Avas slaughtered like 
a sheep under Hicks Pasha. It might 
be thought that strategical considera- 
tions would not be altered much by the 
effluxion of time ; but strategy depends 
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largely on communications, and com- 
munications, especially in the East, have 
changed a very great deal in the last fifty 
years. To rake a familiar instance, tlie 
strategy necessary to deal with a possible 
rising in India is very different now from 
what it was in 1857, if only by reason 
of the network of railways and telegraphs 
which enables striking forces to be sent 
with the utmost despatch to threatened 
parts. Natural features remain much 
the same, of course, but a bridged river, 
and a mountain pass through which a 
decent road has been blown and hacked 
by skilful pioneers, are very different 
obstacles from the raging torrent and al- 
most impenetrable defile which stemmed, 
perhaps, the advance of impetuous in- 
vaders of a few generations back. 

In a short ten years, however, there 
is not usually much movement as far as 
the face of the country and strategical 
considerations are concerned. Conse- 
quently, in 1904 we see the Japanese fol- 
lowing closely in their own footsteps 
left in 1894, attaching, as then, first- 
class importance to obtaining a naval 
superiority which should enable them to 
take their troops by sea, and land them 
at whatever point might be deemed 
favourable, and operating by land in 
Korea and in the region of the Motien- 
I.ing, and against Port Arthur. Nor is 
the manner in which they set about these 
tasks very greatly in advance of the abil- 
ity displayed in 1894, although here and 
there some notable instances occur of the 
thoroughness with which lessons of in- 
tervening warfare have been absorbed. 
There is the same perfect organisation, 
the same care for the individual soldier, 
the same perfection of transport and 
supply arrangements, the same clock- 
work precision, the same admirable 
leadership. The most serious progress 


made has been in the naval direction, 
where not only vasti)' increased strength 
has been attained, but where extra- 
ordinary results have been accomplished 
by special training, more especially in 
the matter of handling torpedo craft and 
of gunnery. In the army the greatest 
advance made has been in the matter of 
quick-firing artillery, and, what is almost 
equally important, and does not neces- 
sarily follow as a matter of course, the 
training required to use such improved 
weapons to good purpose. 

As to the differences : first, there is the 
railway, which speaks for itself ; secondly, 
the immensely improved fortifications of 
Port Arthur ; and finally, of course, the 
character of the resistance. Taking the 
last and most serious consider.ation into 
special account, there is no question that 
from the opening of the war with China 
the Japanese regarded the Celestial 
soldiery with complete contempt, which 
was heightened by the miserable show it 
made under infamous leadership. But 
they have never ceased to respect the 
Russian rank and file, however clearly 
they may have perceived that the latter 
also were badly led and directed. Al- 
though the Japanese soldier has shown 
himself man for man the equal of his 
Russian antagonist, and has more than 
once repulsed him, or turned him out of 
a strong position, when the real odds 
were by no means in favour of Japan, 
the fact remains that the Russian fight- 
ing-man must be taken, and is taken, by 
his present enemy very seriously. This 
means that, more especially as regards 
Port .Arthur, the Japanese preparations 
have had to be largely modified, and that 
contrasts between the tw'o campaigns 
will occur to which the succeeding narra- 
tive of what happened in 1894 will lend 
particular emphasis. 
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THE CAPTURE OF PORT ARTHUR IN 1894. 


As Lieutenant Hyde Kelly remarks, 
the naval battle of Hay-yang’-tai on 
September 17th, 1894, had left the 

Japanese in complete command of the 
sea, only some six or eight vessels being 
left in the Chinese fleet, -which now 
cruised in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li to convoy 
transports laden -with troops to Port 
Arthur, or wandered rather aimlessly 
from Port Arthur to Wei-hai-wei. The 
capture of Port Arthur b)' the Japanese 
would deprive what remained of the 
Chinese fleet of its most important base, 
and would also largelj' assist the 
Japanese operations against Peking. 

As in the present campaign, the 
Japanese had already commenced their 
land operations before they set to work 
to attack the great fortified stronghold 
of Port Arthur. Already the First Army 
of Japan, 35,000 strong, was in the field 
under the command of ilarshal Yama- 
gata, whose task it was to clear the 
banks of the Yalu and the ^fotien Pass 
from the Chinese troops under General 
Sung, and in 1S94, as in 1904, it was to 
the Second Japanese Army that the 
operations against Port Arthur were 
primarily entrusted. As we shall sec, 
this Army was able in the earlier cam- 
paign to bring the work to a triumphant 
conclusion ; while in 1504 only one 
division of General Oku's original force 
appears to have been left before Port 
.Arthur. But it is interesting to note 
another partial coincidence, as to which 
we may anticipate a little. We have in 
previous chapters of the present narra- 
tive seen how General Oku was, in the 
first instance, called northward by the 
attempt of General Stackelberg to re- 
lieve Port Arthur. It is worth mention- 
ing that in the 1S94 campaign, also, 
an attempt was made to get the Japanese 
between two fires in the lower portion of 


the Liao-tung Peninsula. For, when the 
fate of Port Arthur was sealed. General 
Sung, having collected some 8,000 troops 
from the north, made a desperate attack 
upon the Japanese at Kin-chau, but was 
repulsed — although the Japanese garrison 
was but 1,500 strong — ^Ijaving suffered 
much the same sort of rude shaking as 
General Stackelberg experienced at 
Telissii. 

But, to return to the actual attack on 
Port Arthur. The Second Army of 
Japan in 1894 was very much smaller 
than that of General Oku. It consisted 
of the I St Division under General 
Yamagi, a brigade of the 6th Division 
under Major-General Hasegawa, a siege 
train, line of communication troops, etc., 
in all about 29,000 fighting-men, under 
the command of the Marshal Oynma, 
who in 1904 is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Japanese Armies in Manchuria. 

Three further points of resemblance 
between “then” and “now” piesent 
themselves. In the first place, the Second 
Army was in both cases kept waiting for 
some time in the Ping-Yang inlet before 
it sailed directly for the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula. Again, the main landing was in 
both cases near Pi-tsu-wo. Finally, the 
first struggle was for a position on the 
Kin-chau Isthmus. After that the points 
of resemblance mostly disappear, and 
eo,uall)' instructive contrasts begin to be 
observable. 

In 1894, the first batch of the Second 
Army disembarked on October 24th at 
the mouth of the Hua-yuan River. An 
advance party was pushed forward on 
the 25th to Pi-tsu-wo, twenty-four miles 
in the direction of Port Arthur, and the 
ist Division followed on November ist. 

On the evening of November 5th the 
Japanese ist Division arrived before Kin- 
chau. It will be remembered by those 
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who read Chapter XXVIII. of the 
present narrative that the Russian 
position, of which Nan-shan Hill was the 
centre, was about two miles south of 
Kin-chau, and that the Russians made 
no serious attempt to defend the latter, 
which was from an early stage in the 
fighting’ commanded by the Japanese 
guns. The Chinese, instead of taking 
advantage of the extremely strong Nan- 
shan position, made the thoroughly 
Chinese error of garrisoning Kin-chau — 
doubtless because it was a “ walled 
town ’’ — with 6,000 men, and holding a 
small position in front of it. 

The result of this foolish proceeding 
was soon apparent. The position in 
front of the town lA’as easily rushed by 
the Japanese infantry on November 6th, 
and artillery having been hurried up was 
brought to bear upon the town itself. 
Supported by the guns, two regiments 
of infantry (six battalions) advanced to- 
wards the walls. After an artillery 
preparation of two hours, the and Regi- 
ment (and Brigade) blew in the north 
gate and entered the town, the Chinese 
garrison taking to its heels southward 
pursued by the ist Brigade. The 
Japanese loss was quite trivial, a marked 
contrast indeed to the 4,000 casualties 
on May aGth, 1904. 

Dalny was not then in existence, but 
Talien-wan w'as commanded by six 
Chinese forts armed with modern guns. 
Just as the evacuation of the Russian 
position at Nan-shan in 1904 meant the 
evacuation of Dalny also, so in 1894 the 
retreat of the Chinese from Kin-chau was 
followed by a prompt withdrawal from the 
forts commanding what is now sometimes 
known as Dalny Bay. During the night 
of November 6th the defenders of these 
forts joined the fugitives from Kin-chau 
in making the best of their way into 


Port Arthur, and on the 7th the forts 
fell into the hands of the Japanese. The 
latter now shifted their base of opera- 
tions against Port Arthur to Talien-wan, 
just as they did in 1904. They had not, 
of course, the facilities which the ex- 
istence of Dalny afforded for the landing 
of heavy guns and other war ’niaterial 
and stores, but, on the other hand, 
Talien-wan was not strewn with mines 
as in the more recent case. 

Thus Japan, almost without striking 
a blowq came into possession both of the 
first line of the Port Arthur defences and 
of a new and convenient base which 
allow'cd the line of communication with 
the Hiia-Yuan River to be dispensed 
with, and the troops to be absorbed into 
the fighting line. By November 13th 
the bulk of the Second Army was con- 
centrated at Kin-chau, and four days 
later it moved forward in two columns, 
encamping on November 20th at Tu- 
cheng-tu and Shuang-tai-kau, which lie 
about six miles north and nine miles 
north-east, respectively, of Port Arthur. 
On November 20th Marshal Oyama 
called his senior olficers together and ex- 
plained his plans for the assault on the 
following day. These plans are admir- 
ably reproduced by Mr. Hilliard 
Atteridge as follows, and should be 
studied in connection with the map of the 
Port Arthur defences given on page 437. 

" The troops were to form up at 2 a.m., 
ready to march from their camps between 
Shuang-tai-kau and Tu-cheng-tu, so as 
to be put In position before Port Arthur 
by dawn. They were to march in three 
columns; on the right General Yamagi, 
with the main body, consisting of the 
bulk of the ist Division; in the centre 
General Hasegawa’.s brigade; on the left 
a small column of all three arms, moving 
between Hasegawa’s troops and the sea. 



THE PLAN OF ATTACK. 


and gfuardingf the flank of the advance 
against a possible sortie from the forts 
on the north ridge. At dawn the fleet 
would open fire on the forts nearest the 
sea. The artillery of the ist Division on 
the right would come into action against 
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to its rear, the heavy guns of the siege 
train were to come into action near the 
village of Shui-shi-ying ” (the “Naval 
Camp ”), “ firing first at the Itzu plateau 
and the Pine Tree Hill Fort (Sung-shu- 
.shan), and in the second stage of the 
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RUSSIAN WAR CRAFT IN HARBOUR 

the forts on the Itzu plateau, taking up 
a position on a ridge facing the north 
side of the plateau, and distant about a 
mile from the forts. In this position 
the guns could also be brought to bear 
on the gap leading to the town. On 
the left of the field artillery, and a little 
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fight devoting all their attention to the 
western forts on the ridge. Hasegawa 
was to occupy the high ground of Shui- 
shi-ying, facing the ridge forts, on which 
he was to open fire. 

“ During this bombardment General 
Nishi, with the ist Brigade of Yamagi’s 
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Division, was to work round to the west 
or south-west flank of the Itzu plateau. 
For the greater part of the way his 
march would be concealed from the 
Chinese by a lower range of hills running 
north and south. In fact, he would be 
under cover until his troops moved over 
the crest of the range opposite their 
objective and deployed for the attack. 
All this time his movements would not in 
any way mask the fire of the Japanese 
batteries. It was expected that, by the 
time Nishi was ready to advance, the 
guns of the Itzu-shan would have been 
silenced, and their garrisons very much 
demoralised by the Japanese shell fire. 
The forts would then be attacked by 
Yamagi’s two brigades, Nishi moving 
against the flank, and Nogi against the 
front of the plateau, the artillery mean- 
while concentrating its fire on the ridge, 
especially on Sung-shu-san and the Er- 
lung forts. As soon as the Itzu-shan 
forts were taken, Yamagi’s and Hase- 
gawa’s columns would make a converg- 
ing attack on the western forts of the 
ridge, and, after clearing Sung-su-shan 
and the Er-lung of the Chinese, rush 
down into the town.” 

It will be understood, of course, that 
the forts in 1894 were not, either as 
regards trace or armament, what they 
are ten years later ; but the scheme of 
defence was relatively a strong one, and 
the garrison quite sufficient, had it been 
of the right fighting quality, to make 
a stubborn resistance. There were 
about 14,000 Chinese in the fortress. 
The forts on the north were garrisoned 
by 3,300 men, with 3,700 in reserve; 
2,000 manned the eastern defences. The 
coast defences were held by 4,100, and 
there were about 1,000 raw levies round 
the dockyard. 

At 2 a.m. on the morning of Novem- 


ber 2 1st, the Japanese columns were in 
position for, if necessary, an immediate 
attack. The 2nd Brigade, with two 
mountain batteries, supported by the 
1st Brigade, were north-east of Itzu 
Hill. Hasegawa’s Brigade formed the 
central column, with the flanking column 
mentioned in Mr. Atteridge’s summary 
of the plan of attack two miles to the 
left rear. 

The following is the description of 
the early morning cannonade given by 
the authors of “ Heroic Japan,” who had 
the advantage of consulting the official 
Japanese records. (The spelling in the 
extract is altered to coincide with that 
of the plan on page 437.) 

“ The night was clear and the moon 
shone with a placid, silvery radiance. 
There was not a breath of wind; all was 
silent. But as the day broke the field 
siege guns burst into flame, and with 
their thunderous cannonade roused the 
enemy from their sleep. The van of the 
3rd Infantry Regiment, under Major- 
General Nishi, suddenly made its appear- 
ance to the north-west of the western 
fort on Itzu-shan. Mountain artillery, 
siege guns and field guns, forty cannon 
in all, began pouring a continuous 
stream of iron into the three devoted 
forts on this ‘ Chair Hill,’ for that is the 
signification of Itzu-shan. The Chinese 
defended themselves stoutly. 

" The forts on Sung-shu-shan, as well 
as the coast forts, replied to the Japan- 
ese attack with reverberating volleys 
from their large guns. It seemed as if 
the tremendous uproar would rend the 
very heavens. The shells from the 
various forts, moreover, inflicted much 
damage on the besiegers, while every 
shot from the Japanese side told. After 
what seemed about an hour the Chinese 
fire slackened, and then ceased alto- 
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getlier. The 3rd Regiment, who had 
continued to advance while the attack 
was going on, then scaled the hill from 
the right side, and rushed with wild 
cheers on towards the forts, which they 
carried at the bayonet’s point. At 
7.30 a.m. the ist Battalion reached the 
left flank of the second fort, and 


hands of the Japanese. This was at 
about eight o’clock in the morning.” 

After the capture of the Itzu-shan forts 
there was sharp fighting between the 
1st Regiment, which had moved to the 
assistance of the 3rd Regiment, and a 
party of 1,000 Chinese who attacked with 
some vigour, but were driven back in 
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carried the place by .‘■torm. Shortly 
afterwards the end and 3rd Battalions 
followed the road taken by the ist. 
While this was being done the forfs on 
Peiyu-shan (this is doubtless the un- 
named fort to the east of No. 3 on the 
plan), and Suhg-shu-shan kept up an 
incessant fire on the advancing Japanese. 
But after the fall of the third fort the 
first and second ivere easily taken. Tlic 
three forts of Itzu-shan thus fell into the 


half-an-hour. By this time the Chinese 
retreat was being effectively cut off, a 
process in which the Japanese Fleet 
.assi.sted by steaming round towards the 
west const, and firing on the fugitives 
in that direction. Eventually the Chi- 
nese concealed themselves as best they 
could in the Liau-ti-shan Promontory. 
The remainder of the operation is thus 
graphically described by the authors of 
“ Heroic Japan ” ; — 
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“ The Japanese field artillery now ad- 
vanced to the attack of the Sung’-shu- 
shan forts. The Chinese there, alrcadj’ 
greatly intimidated by the capture of the 
Itzu-shan forts, were preparing to flee 
for dear life, leaving the forts unde- 
fended, when some shells from the field 
guns hit the powder magazine, causing 
a terrific explosion. The forts were at 
once silenced. This occurred shortly 
after ii a.m. 

“ The assault upon the forts in Er-lung- 
shan and Chi-Huan-shan had meanwhile 
been begun by the mixed brigade under 
Major-General Hasegawa. The bri- 
gade had no field artillery, while their 
siege guns failed to reach the forts; 
mountain guns were therefore brought 
into requisition, which occasioned an 
immense amount of labour. The - Itzu- 
shan forts having been occupied by the 
1st Division, the soldiers were now led 
around to the rear of the two hills. The 
Chinese were thus brought under a 
cross-fire, being attacked simultaneously 
in front and the rear, and therefore 
speedily gave over the contest ; the 
seven great forts and these two hills 
behind were silenced at about the same 
time. It was then a little after mid-day. 

“ All the inland forts having thus been 
successfully captured in the forenoon, an 
advance was made upon the coast forts. 
Field-Marshal Oyama commanded the 
1st Division to attack the port itself, 
while the Mixed Brigade was partly to 
cover the flank of the ist Division, and 
partly to intercept the retreat of the 
enemy to the nortli-cast. The left 
column now joined the Mixed Brigade. 
Flighest among the coast forts stood 
those on Huang-chin-shan (Golden Hill). 
They contained cannon of very heavy 
calibre, easily turned in every direction, 
whose range included not only the in- 


land forts, but even those in the place 
occupied by the Japanese artillery. 
There was one gun in particular which 
had greatly annoyed the besiegers at 
long range, throwing shells in the direc- 
tion of the Itzu-shan, Er-lung-shan, and 
Sung-shu-shan forts. It was thus ab- 
solutely necessary to attack this high fort 
first of all, and, in order to carry out this 
plan, the and Regiment, which had been 
left to guard the field-guns, w^as ordered 
to advance to the assault. So soon as 
the order was given the and Regiment 
rushed into the town, shooting down all 
opposition, and engaging in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. Veering around the 
men then stormed the forts on Huang- 
chin-shan. These were one and all oc- 
cupied shortly after 4 p.m. The Mixed 
Brigade had in the meanwhile carried 
Lao-li-tsui by assault. 

“ At this moment strains of military 
music were heard coming from the 
parade ground inside the town. This 
Avas soon recognised as the music of the 
band belonging to the Staff of the and 
Army. They were playing the grandly 
impressive National Anthem of Japan — 
‘ Kima ga yo. ’ As the triumphant music 
echoed over the hard-fought field, the 
Japanese troops gave A-ent to their loyal 
enthusiasm in cheer upon cheer. 

“ The next day the Japanese troops 
advanced to attack the remaining forts, 
but found them deserted. The Chinese 
had decamped to the last man.” 

A careful study of the above very in- 
teresting and picturesque details Avill 
clearly shoAV Avhat an immense difference 
there is between the past and present 
attacks on Port Arthur at nearly every 
stage of that formidable operation. But 
a further glance at the sketch given in 
Chapter XXXVI. of this narrative will 
also reveal the fact that the Japanese are 
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well aware of the difference in question, 
and are under no illusion as to the en- 
hanced difficulty of the task that lies be- 
fore them to-day, when Port Arthur is 
garrisoned by real soldiers. 

Although casualties afford no very 
accurate basis in such a connection, it 
may be mentioned that the Japanese 
losses in the capture of Port Arthur in 
1S94 were only 66 killed, 350 wounded, 
and about a dozen missing. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that, putting the 
Nan-shan battle on one side, this figure 
is not large compared with the casualties 
already inflicted on the Japanese by the 
Russians in the first few days of the 
fighting round Port Arthur, and that the 
latter have not been the price of any 
considerable success, or have been set 
off by much greater losses on the 
Russian side. At Nan-shan, as we have 
seen, victory was only won at a great 
sacrifice, and, although the Russians may' 
be blamed for not having clung to the 
bitter end to such a fine position, the con- 
trast between the fighting here and at 
Kin-chau in 1894 is sharply significant. 

Into a comparison of the strength of 
the defences in 1894 and 1904, respec- 
tively, it would be hopeless to enter now 
with any chance of attaining really 
accurate results. But it is obvious that 
the Russians have some advantage in 
being forewarned by the procedure in the 
Chino-Japanese War of what might 
happen if the Itzu forts were not held 
with sufficient stubbornness and skill. 
It may be taken for granted that they 
have left as little as possible to chance 
in this quarter, and they are backed up 
by the circumstance that their garrison 
is numerically twice as large as was the 
Chinese garrison in 1894, and probably 
at least ten times as full of pluck and re- 
sistance. 


On the other hand, the Japanese have 
one or two points in their favour which 
can be readily discussed without having 
recourse to technicalities. The first of 
these is the undoubted moral advantage 
possessed by those who have accom- 
plished a feat once, and are full of lively 
confidence in their ability to accomplish 
it over again. 

Keenly though the Japanese may ap- 
preciate the increased difficulties that lie 
before them, they are naturally uplifted 
by the thought that, even in the teeth 
of Russian opposition, they have over- 
come the preliminary obstacles which 
barred their way in 1894, and which 
must once more be surmounted before the 
vital attack upon Port Arthur can with 
hope of success be delivered. There is 
added cause for hopefulness in the re- 
flection that there can be little concern- 
ing the strength and weakness of the 
Port Arthur defences which is not known 
to, and has not been duly provided for 
by, the Japanese General Staff; A modern 
fortress is very full of deadly traps for 
the unwary, and cx’cn to those who know 
its secrets it affords plenty of deterrent 
risks. But really accurate intelligence 
in such cases does more than lessen the 
tale of inevitable loss. It tends to make 
even the intelligent private feel that he is 
not being hurled upon some dim mys- 
terious enterprise, but is engaged in an 
operation which his superiors think it 
something more than possible to bring 
to a glorious conclusion. We may take 
it for granted that there is no clearer idea 
in the brain of the Japanese scldier than 
the conviction that he is being not only 
properly led, but that his actual leaders 
are being properly directed by me» who 
know. If we want an example of the 
confidence which is inspired by this frame 
of mind, we have one ready to our hand 
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in the case of Lord Kitchener. The 
British soldiers who fought under his 
direction in the Khartoum Expedition 
were not inspired with any particular 
reverence for his leadership, hut they 
knew him to be in truth what he 
supremely is, an Organiser of Victory, 
who leaves no stone unturned, not only 
to provide his own force v;ith all that 
it is possible to give it in the way of 
transport, supply, and equipment, but 
also to find out all there is to find out as 
to the best way of getting at the enemy’s 
vitals. Of all substitutes for the gal- 
vanic influence which is only exercised 
over great armies by the Aery greatest 
of commanders, perhaps the best is the 
reputation for not acting unless, and 
until, the chances of victory are three to 
one in favour of the offensive. 

Another advantage Avhich the Japane.se 
have to-day, and Avhicli Avas only 
possessed by them to a limited degree in 
1894, lies, it is almost needless to add, 
in the co-operation of their ships. We 
have seen hoAV, Avhen Port .'\rthur av;is 
held by the Chinese, the Japanese fleet 
took little part in Avresting the fortress 
from them. But the case may be, as has 
been technically explained in Chapter 
XXXVI., A-ery different in 1904. .Al- 
though Ave may be sure that Admiral 
Togo Avill not recklessly adventure his 
splendid ships against the long-range 
guns of the forts on the sea-front, the 
bombardments upon Avhich he will now 
enter will probably be more scientifically 


destructive than any he has carried out 
hitherto, and, if he succeeds in taking 
any of the closed forts in reverse, the 
assistance lent to the siege guns Avill be 
of incalculable value. 

Finally, we may take it that the siege 
artillery now being used is, itself, in 
Avcight and power altogether superior to 
th.'it A\ hich was posted on the ridge north 
of “ Naval Camp ” in 1894. Further, it 
is practically certain that there will be 
many more guns, and that these are 
being dispersed so as to bring a terrific 
concentration of fire from perhaps a 
dozen different points on any given sector 
of the defences. The effect of such a 
cannonade cannot but be very impressive 
eA’cn against improved defences reso- 
lutely manned, for it goes Avithout say- 
ing that the guns will be Avorked A\ ith the 
maximum of .scientific skill, and that very 
little poA\der and shot will be wasted in 
producing mere ” sound and fury, signi- 
fying- nothing.” 

For the present Ave may noAv leave the 
problem of the attack of Port .Arthur, 
in regard both to its former solution ten 
years ago, and to the attempt noAv being 
made to solve it under A-ery different 
conditions. The careful reader h.as noAV 
before him ample material to enable him 
to realise the immensity of the task in- 
volved, and also, perhaps, to gain some 
idea of the manner in Avhich that task is 
noAA' about to be attacked a second time 
by such a nation of endless warlike 
possibilities as Japan. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SECOND ARMY — DELIBERATE MOVEMENTS — ^THE RUSSIAN POSITION — ^ADVANCE ON 
KAI-CHAU — A REAR-GUARD ACTION — OCCUPATION OF KAI-CHAU — THE SITUATION. 


I N Chapter XXXII. we followed, chiefly 
by the light of the Russian official 
despatches, the advance of the Second 
Army of Japan under General Oku 
from Tcllssu to Sun-yao-chcn, leav- 
ing it on June 23rd with its outposts 
thrown out in the direction of Kai-chau 
(Kaiping). The secrec}' still obsen’ed 
by the Japanese General Staff at Tokio 
makes it impossible to state with absolute 
confidence the movements of this Army 
for the remaining days of June and the 
first few days of July. But the de- 
spatches of General Sakharoff, who 
appears to be acting as General Kuro- 
patkin’s Staff representative at Kai-chau, 
together with other incidental informa- 
tion, enable a pretty shrewd guess to be 
made as to M’hat is going on by way of 
prelude to General Oku’s continued 
advance, and to the Japanese occupation 
— presently to be described — of Kai-chau. 

General Oku has much to keep him 
occupied during this intei'val, and it is 
not in reality at all surprising that he 
does not hurry forward with any par- 
ticular alacrity from the neighbourhood 
of Sun-yao-chcn. 

In the first place, although by no 
means wanting in initiative and daring, 
the commander of the Second Army is 
one of Japan’s most cautious and 
sagacious leaders, and the experience and 
wdsdom he has acquired in a long career 
—he is now fifty-seven years of age — 
are of special value in the avoidance 


of mistakes due to precipitancy at this 
important juncture. -Again, he is not by 
any means a free agent, and it is essential 
that his rate of movement northward 
should be governed largely by the opera- 
tions of his colleague in command of the 
First Army, even if both he and General 
Kuroki are not already to some extent 
restricted by the imminent appointment 
of Marshal Oyama as Commander-in- 
Chief. It must be remembered that not 
until four days after General Oku threw 
out his outpost line to the north of Sun- 
yao-chen did the passes fall to the troops 
of the First and Takushan Armies, and 
it is clear that, until this preliminary to 
anything like concerted action had been 
satisfactorily completed, any very free 
movement on General Oku’s part might 
have proved risky. For the Takushan 
Army’s role for the present seems to be 
to afford assistance to whichever of the 
other two armies requires it. But it does 
not follow that it can readily afford such 
assistance to both the First and Second 
Armies simultaneously. On June 27th, 
as described in Chapter XXXIV., the 
Takushan Army co-operates with General 
Kuroki by capturing the southern Fcn- 
shui-ling in a very masterly manner. 
Later, as we shall see, it works in very 
effective unison with the Second Army. 
But it is doubtful whether its strength 
would have allowed it to strike both right 
and left, and at the same time to keep up 
that appearance of wall-like stability to 
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its immediate front, which is necessary 
for the success of a gigantic enveloping 
movement. 

Apart from these considerations, 
General Oku has to look to his communi- 
cations and supplies. The latter he 


on the coast at or below Sun-yao-chen. 
The Japanese are extremely reticent on 
this subject ; but the Russian despatches 
seem to indicate a distinct increase in the 
numbers of the enemy, whose “ vast en- 
campments ” evidently produce some 
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probably continues to receive for the 
most part from the sea, and there is very 
little doubt that the Japanese soldiers 
by this means fare a good deal better 
than their opponents. It is also very 
possible that reinforcements for General 
Oku’s Army are being landed at points 


depression in General Sakharoff’s spirits. 
Certainly the Japanese are well prepared 
for effecting reinforcements by sea, for 
a detachment from Admiral Togo has 
made a study of the west coast of Liao- 
tung, taking soundings at places likely to 
be found useful for disembarkations. 
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. Reports forthcoming at the beginning 
of July show tliat General Oku’s Army 
at this period was in capital “ fettle,” 
the health of the troops being excellent ; 
but it is believed that the cavalry ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in the 
matter of fodder. However, the rains 
will soon produce an ample supply of 
herbage, and some assistance in other 
respects will now be lent by the rail. 
For all the bridges between Port Adams 
and Wa-fang-tien have been repaired, 
and trains are now running, which doubt- 
less serve to bring up to the new front 
such local supplies as are available in 
central Liao-tung. It is particularly 
noted in the reports from General Oku’s 
Army that the Chinese everywhere are 
welcoming the Japanese, readily supply- 
ing vehicles and labour, and accepting 
Japanese notes in payment. 

At the commencement of July the 
Russian force immediately opposed to 
General Oku appears to consist of a 
division commanded by General Samp- 
sonoff, which occupies Kai-chau ; to the 
south-east of Kai-chau is another force 
under command of General Tschirikoff ; 
and to the eastward of Kai-chau are 
General Mishtchenko’s Cossacks, which 
seem to have been pretty busily engaged 
in reconnaissance work ever since the 
early days of the Russian occupation of 
Northern Korea. Even assuming that 
General Tschirikoff has a whole division 
under him, the barrier to the Japanese 
advance would not seem a very serious 
one. But the probability is that by this 
time all Intention of making a vigorous 
stand at Kai-chau has been abandoned 
by the Russians, and that the troops 
mentioned are only in position as a 
screen, which in due course will be with- 
drawn to the accompaniment of rear- 
guard action. 


At this point it is expedient to ex- 
amine a little closely the condition of 
affairs on the Russian side, since that 
may help to explain the leisurely advance 
of General Oku on Kai-chau. On page 
209 mention was made of the march to- 
wards Ta-shi-chao of two Russian regi- 
ments which had come up from Kai- 
chau ; and in Chapter XXXVII, again 
there is an indication of a considerable 
Russian concentration at the former 
place. The supposition is that when the 
passes fell. General Kuropatkin would 
have been glad to bring in all his forces 
to the south of Liao-yang, and that he 
did in fact actually order their with- 
drawal. But on June 28th there was a 
terrific downpour of rain which lasted for 
several days, and rendered the proposed 
retreat — which, as a matter of fact, was 
strategically the best thing to be done — 
out of the question. Accordingly, a very 
large Russian force remains in position 
at Ta-shi-chao, and, as the latter is only 
some fifteen miles north of Kai-chau, it 
is clear that in any case the Japanese 
advance from Sun-yao-chen must be 
carried out with caution. 

Finally, the Japanese, who probably 
have suffered, like the Russians, some 
inconvenience from the heavy rains, have 
their attention still further taken up by a 
reconnaissance in force, which the enemy 
carries out apparently with great bold- 
ness and skill on July 4th. According to 
the Russian despatches, the reconnoitring 
troops succeeded in driving back small 
bodies of the enemy’s advanced guard, 
and eventually seized the railway station 
at Sun-yao-chen and the heights three 
miles east of the town. The Japanese, 
in due course, dislodged the intruders, 
but may well have been impressed by 
their vigour and determination. On the 
following day a Russian patrol carried 
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the reconnaissance yet further by pushing 
through to the rear of the Japanese line 
of observation at a point some fifteen 
miles east of Sun-yao-chen. The in- 
formation thus gained may have been 
instrumental in confirming the intention 
not to dispute the possession of Kai- 
chau. But it shows, in any case, a very 
keen appreciation of tlie military require- 
ments of a situation which might other- 
wise have seemed rather undignified. 
There is an assertiveness which is rather 
refreshing in this sudden demonstration 
of activity, and the behaviour generally 
of the Russians at Kai-chau since they 
pulled themselves together after Telissu 
is in favourable contrast with the inertia 
which seems to have set in at Liao-yang. 

At last the Japanese make a move. 
On July 6th they commence operations 
for occupying Kai-chau, and from the 
morning of that daj' until the afternoon 
of July gth there is fighting, not very 
deadly perhaps, but very much in earn- 
est, and very interesting from the pro- 
fessional standpoint. For here we have 
one of those highly attractive per- 
formances known as rear-guard actions, 
Avhich bring out the highest qualities of 
a retreating force, and sometimes give 
the force in pursuit more trouble than 
they seem to be worth. It needs first- 
rate troops and a brave and skilful com- 
mander to retire in the presence of a 
superior enemy with the minimum of loss 
and with the maximum of continued 
opposition to the enemy’s further ad- 
vance. Some of the historical examples 
of rear-guard actions are among the most 
interesting of all operations of war, and, 
although in the present instance no 
special brilliancy of conception or exe- 
cution is noticeable, and the absence of 
detailed information makes the fighting 
rather hard to follow', it is evident that 
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tlie work on both sides reflected no little 
credit on troops and leaders alike. 

In the first place, it should be men- 
tioned that, on the part of the Japanese, 
the movement towards Kai-chau must 
be considered not only as a separate per- 
formance, but as belonging to the great 
“ co-ordinated advance ” of the three 
armies now opposed to General Kuropat- 
kin’s forces. The signal for this co-or- 
dinated advance has only just been given 
by the capture of the passes. Between 
July 1st and 3rd General Kuroki has 
made one step further by pushing to the 
immediate east of Liao-yang. It is now 
General Oku’s turn to roll up, as the 
Thms correspondent at Tokio puts it, the 
other end of the Russian line seventy-five 
miles away. 

The position at nightfall on July 5th is, 
as far as one can judge, as follows : The 
advanced guard of General Oku’s Army 
is at Erh-tau-ho-tse, which is only twelve 
miles south of Kai-chau, and it is hardly 
likely that it has any very precise idea 
of the number of the enemy directly in 
front of it. For all General Oku may 
know, the Russian force at Kai-chau has 
been strongly reinforced from Ta-shi- 
chao, and it may be necessary to fight 
a battle of some dimensions before Kai- 
chau can be occupied. On the other 
hand, the Russians by their recent re- 
connaissance have ascertained that 
General Oku is in stronger force than 
they, perhaps, imagined, and probably 
by this time they have fully decided to 
retire from Kai-chau without offering 
battle. Accordingly, most of the stores 
and a considerable portion of the troops 
are withdrawn, and the first stage of a 
long rear-guard action commences. 

But w'hy, the reader may ask, is it 
necessary to have any rear-guard action 
.at all in such a case? Why should not 
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the Russians “ fold up their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently steal away,” leav- 
ing the Japanese to enter Kai-chau when 
and how they please? They have done 
this once or twice before in the present 
campaign, notably at Feng-hwang-cheng, 
and in a sense at Sun-yao-chen also. 
But in both those cases the conditions 
were different. Whether the Russians 
do or not eventually make a stand at 
Ta-shi-chao, it seems certain that it was 
their intention to make the latter a point 
of strong resistance at the commence- 
ment of July, and it would have been 
very poor generalship to evacuate in 
undignified haste a position only fifteen 
miles off. To do so might, indeed, have 
been to court a serious disaster. For 
if the Japanese had seen any sign of a 
scuttle out of Kai-chau — and we may be 
sure that they were vigilantly on the 
watch— they would have at once dashed 
forward, and would probably have driven 
the retreating force pell-mell on Ta-shi- 
chao, subsequently attacking the latter 
position before the defenders had re- 
covered from the confusion consequent 
on having perhaps 20,000 of their com- 
rades hurled back upon them. 

The Russians, of course, know 
enough of the elementary rules of war- 
fare to avoid running risks of this sort. 
Accordingly, they determine to make the 
Japanese occupation of Kai-chau as 
difficult and tedious as possible. They 
evidently succeed in this design, for, as 
already mentioned, the fighting lasts for 
four days. Nor is it likely that the 
bulk of the force originally at Kai-chau 
was at any time engaged. The greater 
probability is that the Russians were for 
the most part represented only by Samp- 
sonoff’s Ussuri Cossacks, and that these 
contested almost every inch of ground in 
very stubborn fashion, deluding the 


attack, perhaps, into the belief that their 
numbers were much greater than they 
were. This is one of the main features 
of rear-guard fighting, and by some 
commanders has been demonstrated to 
perfection. It will be understood that 
the great object of the rear-guard is to 
check the pursuit, to give time to the 
main body to conduct its retirement in 
an orderly manner, and finally, to with- 
draw itself without suffering undue loss. 
This is achieved by alternate or suc- 
cessive retirements of portions of the 
rear-guard force, the portion which has 
retired taking up a fresh position a little 
further on. It devolves upon the por- 
tion that is left behind to make as brave 
a show as possible, in order to disguise 
the fact that any retirement has taken 
place. Sometimes a retirement is so 
gradual, and so skilfully concealed, that 
at the last only a few men are left, 
making as much show as possible by 
rapid and continuous firing, and when 
these have melted away, the enemy 
rushes up not only to find the rear-guard 
gone, but a little later to come on him 
in another good position as full of fight 
and resistance as before. 

It is not quite certain whether the 
whole of the four days from July 6th to 
gth may be classed as rear-guard fight- 
ing pure and simple, for the evacuation 
of Kai-chau b_v the main body of the 
Russian force may not have commenced 
until the 7th or 8th, and technically 
speaking, until it did commence the 
force south of Kai-chau was not a rear- 
guard, but an advanced guard. But the 
point is not of real importance, having 
regard to results. In any case, we may 
take it that the whole of the fighting in 
the period mentioned was of the char- 
acter described, the Japanese advancing 
very cautiously because they did not 
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know whether at any moment the 
presence of a very large Russian force 
might not be revealed ; the Russians 
clinging to successive positions, and foil- 
ing every effort of the enemy to turn 
their flanks. To speak of the fighting 
as an important Japanese victory seems 
absurd. The losses 
on both sides ap- 
pear to have been 
trivial, and the fact 
that the Russians 
caused the japanc.se 
to expend four days 
in contesting a few 
miles of ground, is 
pretty clear evi- 
dence that the latter 
did not have it all 
their own way, in 
spite of their greatly 
superior numbers. ' 

The Japanese ad- 
vance began, as 
noted before, on 
July 6th, the troops 
marching to the 
west of the railway 
as the ground on 
that side was more 
level. Contact with 
the enemy seems to 
have been estab- 
lished forthwith. 

The Russians to the 
number of about 1,600 were holding 
the heights to the cast and north-cast of 
Erh-tau-ho-tsc, and these heights had to 
be cleared by the J.ipanc.sc before any 
definite progress could be made. Fight- 
ing continued on Thursday and Friday, 
the Russians making a stubborn re- 
sistance in successive strong positions 
among the mountain passes. An 
attempt was made by the Japanese to 


turn the Russian flank by sending along 
the seashore six squadrons of cavalry, 
but the latter appear to have been suc- 
cessively held byf the Cossacks. The 
general advance of our Japanese could 
not, however, be stemmed, and on the 
evening of Friday the 8th, General Oku’s 
Army was in posi- 
tion only four or 
five miles south of 
Kai-chau, with its 
right wing thrown 
forward in prepara- 
tion for a turning 
ra o V e in e n t . On 
Saturday morning 
at daybreak, the Jap- 
anese commenced 
a hot artillery fire 
from tlic heights 
captured on the pre- 
ceding- day. After 
this preparation they' 
advanced against the 
outer positions oc- 
cupied by the Rus- 
sians in front of 
Kai-chau, driving 
the enemy, at eight 
in the morning, to 
hi.s last line of de- 
fence around the 
town. 

The Russians were 
now posted on the 
lop of high precipices, and here they 
held out until about noon, when they 
were again forced to withdraw, their 

retirement covered by Russian guns 

posted on the high hills to the north of 

the town. The Japanese promptly oc- 
cupied the last line of the enemy’s 
defences, and for a space pursued the 
Russians in the teeth of the artillery 
fire from the hills. The latter was, how- 
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ever, found to be rather gallir.jj, and, 
accordingly, the Japanese guns were 
brouglit up into fresh positions, and suc- 
ceeded during the afternoon in silencing 
those of the enemy. By the evening 
the Japanese were in possession of Kai- 
chau and the heights to the immediate 
north of the town. 

The eventual descent upon Kai-chau 
appears to have been a swift and sudden 
one, and Mr. Ernest Brindle, the Daily 
Mail correspondent at Niu-chwang, 
mentions the interesting fact that a 
handful of 150 men who had been left 
behind with orders to destroy the rail- 
way station had not time to do so, but 
retreated hastily, leaving even their 
personal effects behind them. 

With the exception of this important 
omission, the Russian rear -guard 
appears to have carried out its retire- 
ment with singular skill. One regrets 
to have to record the fact that among 
the Russian killed was Captain Count 
Nyrodt, of the General Staff, who fell 
after the abandonment of the last 
position, and to whose brilliant per- 
formance of his duty as Chief Staff 
Officer with the rear-guard the compara- 
tive success of the retirement was due. 
The writer says “ comparative success ” 
advisedly, for a careful study of the 
available information supports the view 
that, although the Japanese achieved 
their object, their actual achievements 
are hardly so praiseworthy as those of 
their adversaries. As has been re- 
marked before, casualties are no real 
criterion of defeat. The Japanese won 
a real victory at Nan-shan, although their 
losses were very much more severe than 
those which they inflicted on the 
Russians. In the present instance the 
Japanese had 24 killed and 129 wounded, 
and the Russians declare that their total 


losses in killed and wounded did not ex- 
ceed 200. Considering that the Japanese 
could not have had less than 50,000 men 
moving at Kai-chau, the Russian gar- 
rison of which on July 6th can hardly 
have been more than 20,000, while the 
rear-guard, which did most of the fight- 
ing, was probably only a few thousands 
strong, the palm must surely be awarded 
to the latter for a genuinely superior per- 
formance. 

On the other hand, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that by the occupation 
of Kai-chau the Japanese have gained a 
very important advantage. In the first 
place, communication now becomes 
much more easy with the Takushan 
Army, since there is a useful route to 
Siu-yen in place of the mountain paths 
which connect the latter place with Sun- 
yao-chen. Supplies can still be drawn 
from the sea, and the railway to the 
south can still be utilised as a means of 
communication with Port Adams and 
with the force investing Port Arthur. 
Finally, the Japanese are now admirably 
placed for bringing pressure to bear not 
only upon Ta-shi-chao, but also upon 
Yingkow, the Port of Niu-chwang. For 
in the former case the Second Army will 
have the assistance of the Takushan 
Army, while in the latter it can readily 
call the Navy to its aid. 

The value of the co-operation of the 
Takushan Army becomes apparent very 
quickly. Evidently forewarned of 
General Oku’s movemenLS, the com- 
mander of this force, presumably 
General Nozu, sends a column with a 
view to threaten the rear of the Russians 
at Kai-chau. This column, marching 
by two roads, finds the enemy on the 9th 
posted on hills commanding both roads. 
The Russians hold their position on the 
southern road till evening, but on the 
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northern road, where they had only tw’o mander of the Takushan Army. Accord- 

battalions and one battery, they are ingly, they seem to have detached forces 

driven back. On the morning of July to watch the roads between Siu-yen and 

loth the Japanese on both roads combine Kai-chau, in the hope that these w'ould 

to drive back the enemy from the hisih- act as a wedge driven between the two 
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lands of the .soul hern road. The 
Russians retire toward Ta-shi-chao. 

The probable meaning of the above is 
that, while the Rus.sians at Ta-shi-chao 
clearly anticipated that the force at Kai- 
chau would hai'c to retire, they were 
anxious to forestall the resulting com- 
munication between Oku and the com- 


Japanesc .Armies. DouhtIe.ss it was these 
forces which the Takushan Army column 
encountered, and by driving them in upon 
Ta-shi-chao it must have rendered Gen- 
eral Oku an important service. More- 
over, the linking up of the two armies 
is now virtually complete, and we may 
take it for granted that their united 
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streng^tli is at least equal, if not consid- 
erably superior, to the Russian force at 
Ta-shi-chao. Indeed, the Russian calcu- 
lation gives them a joint strength of 
seven divisions, which, with reserve brig- 
ades, would make up a total strength 
of about 140,000 men. 

Hilt, whatever this strength may be, 
the Japanese evidently do not intend to 
presume upon it. No sooner have they 
occupied Kai-chau than they proceed to 
throw up earthworks, evidently with the 
special intention to protect their left 
llank, a Russian descent upon which 
might mean serious interference with 
their receipt of supplies from the sea. 
These field-works are begun on July loth, 
and on the 13th a Russian engineer officer 
discovers on the heights north of Kai- 
chau, between the railway line and the so- 
called Imperial or Mandarin Road, a re- 
doubt and more than ten infantry 
trenches, each sufficient to contain a 
company. A tower standing near the 
road was seen to be surrounded by 
trenches, and three or four batteries of 
artillery were observed. 

While these defensive precautions are 
being taken. General Oku’s cavalry make 
determined reconnaissances in the direc- 
tion, and to the south-eastward of Ta- 
shi-chao, minutely scrutinising such of 
the Russian camps as are visible behind 
the outpost screen, and taking careful 
stock of the considerable works which the 
Russians are throwing up in front of their 
position. Tor the enemy have been very 
indu.strious in this respect during the 
break in the rains, .additional batteries 
being placed at vital points, and guns 
mounted in emplacements excavated out 
of the hillsides. Some 4,000 Chinamen 
are said to be assisting in the work, and 
it is very suggestive of Japanese persist- 
ence in espionage that among them 


should be discovered a Japanese captain 
in disguise. 

For ten days General Oku continues in 
seeming immobility in front of Ta-shi- 
chao ; but experience has taught us that 
these intervals are not usually employed 
by Japanese commanders or their troop.s 
merely in reconnaissance and field fortifi- 
cations. In all probability exhaustive pre- 
parations are being made for what may 
prove one of the most significant move- 
ments of the campaign. In the mean- 
time we may profitably study a very in- 
teresting sketch of Ta-shi-chao and the 
country in the neighbourhood, which was 
published in the Times of July i6th, and 
is written with special reference to the 
prospect of an important engagement. 
Ta-shi-chao village, we are told, stands 
on the right bank of a small stream with 
many affluents, which Hows north-west 
to the Liao river, joining it to the north 
of the Russian railway terminus near 
Yingkow. " The whole of the left bank 
of this stream is flat open country for a 
considerable distance, but about midway 
on the road to Ta-shi-chao to Vingkow 
and to the south of it there is an isolated 
hill known as the Ta-ping-shan (great 
level mountain), which rises to a height 
of 200 feet, and commands all the sur- 
rounding plain. It is almost certainly 
crowned by works and held by a strong 
garrison. On the right bank — that is to 
say, on the north side of the aforesaid 
stream, and stretching some distance 
west of Ta-shi-chao village and north- 
wards nearly to Hai-cheng — there is a 
tumbled, billow-like region of hill country 
offering some advantages for defence. 
The highest points of these hills are said 
to be not to the eastward, as we should 
expect, but to the west and north of T:i- 
shi-chao. The highest point is said to be 
the isolated hill known as Yao-chi-san. 
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due west of Ta-shi-chao village, with its 
southern slopes falling down to the 
stream at its feet. This point is i,ooo 
feet high and has a distinguishing temple 
on its summit, besides, doubtless, many 
Russian defences. The railway and the 
wretched track known as the Imperial 
road to Mukden cross the stream between 
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shi-chao there is open country, and it 
was probably here, on the banks of vari- 
ous small affluents of the main stream, 
that the Russian camps were observed 
by General Oku. It would be the natural 
place to expect to find them. North and 
north-west of village and junction other 
hills rise irregularly, the highest point to 
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this hill and the village. Both these 
bend westward until the branch line 
junction is reached. Here they separate, 
the railway threading the hills and pass- 
ing west of Hai-cheng, while the cart 
track bends a little further west and then 
runs to Hai-cheng, following the west- 
ern limit of the hilly country. 

“ Immediately around and for some 
distance up stream to the east of Ta- 


the north being at an elevation of some 
goo feet. Thc.se hills appear to lie in 
more or Ics.s isolated clumps and ridges, 
those which seem to offer themselves as 
natural positions for an army rising to 
300 and up to 700 feet, exclusive of the 
two points already named. I'his hilly 
district apparently connects north-west 
of Ta-shi-chao with the mountains trav- 
ersed by the Ta-ku-shan force, and the 
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lie of the ground appears to suggest an for an attack would seem to be from the 


attack from the north-west, since to 
south and west there are flat, open plains 
devoid of good positions for the enemy’s 
guns save at Ta-ping-shan. Five tracks 
lead into this district from the country 
now occupied by the Japanese, the four 
northerly ones all coming from Siu-yen 
and the southerly track from Kai-ping 
(Kai-chau). The road furthest to the 
north comes from Si-mu-cheng (To-mu- 
chan) and leads to Hai-cheng; two others 
debouch at the head waters of the main 
stream upon which Ta-shi-chao stands, 
and a fourth leads out of the hills some 
way to the south of the stream, leaving 
a broad track of level country to be 
crossed before the Russian position on the 
hills west, north and north-east of Ta- 
shi-chao can be gained. Tactically the 
whole position may be and should be 
strong, and if at this season the nature 
of the crops south of the stream do not 
impede movement, there is here a fine 
field of action for the Russian cavalry. 
If this description, gathered from ac- 
counts and sketches by an Englishman 
who is acquainted with the district, is 
approximately correct, the natural line 


north-east and north, utilising the hills 
which give cover to an advance from this 
side. The position should be quite secure 
from assault from south and west — that 
is to say, from the direction of Yingkow 
and Kai-ping (Kai-chau).” 

It goes without saying that the course 
of events at and in front of Ta-shi-chao is 
causing the greatest excitement at Niu- 
chwang. The position of the Russians 
here is peculiarly uncomfortable, for they 
can do little to stem a determined Jap- 
anese onset, and yet they are naturally 
inclined to hold on to the last moment 
before retreating on Hai-cheng. For it 
is of some advantage to them to have the 
control of the Liao river, and further they 
cannot honourably retire without blow- 
ing up the Russian gun-boat Sivoutch, 
which lies aground in the river. The 
officers of this unfortunate vessel are 
stated in Reuter’s telegram to be calmly 
awaiting the inevitable, and to have sad- 
dled horses waiting at the quay-side so 
as to be ready to escape on the approach 
of the Japanese ! Whether the blue- 
jackets are included in these discreet pre- 
parations is not mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

GENERAL KUROKl’S ARMY— THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN DEVELOPED — ADVANCE FROM 
FENG-HWANG-CHENG ^A RUSSIAN GENERAL WOUNDED — BATTLE OF MOTIEN-LING. 


A nticipatory allusion has ai- 

b ready been made at the close of 
Chapter XXXIV. to the attack delivered 
by the Russians on July 4th against the 
Japanese outposts at Motien-ling. Later 
information confirms the view that this 
wns a very brisk little affair, partaking 
of the nature of a night-attack, for it 
was hardly daybreak, and the fog 
appears to have been much thicker than 
the ordinary morning mist. The Japan- 
ese outpost attacked was evidently sur- 
prised, and the picket retired on its sup- 
port — only one company being involved 
— closely pursued by the Russians. A 
very fierce bayonet fight ensued, and 
matters would have gone hardly with 
the Japanese, who were largely out- 
numbered, but for timely assistance lent 
by two fresh companies who came up to 
reinforce. These opened fire from a 
neighbouring wood, and the Russians, 
believing that the reinforcement was a 
strong one, retired under a heavy fire. 
The incident recalls dimly, and on a very 
minor scale, the fog battle of Inkerman, 
and is further a good example of the 
risks to which night-attacks so-called 
— which are commonly night - marches 
culminating in an attack at or just be- 
fore daybreak — are exposed. In this 
particular case the whole idea of the 
movement seems to have been a mis- 
taken one, for, even had it been success- 
ful, the small force engaged could not 
have maintained its ground against the 


greatly increased numbers which would 
immediately have been directed against 
it. 

On July 5th, 1,300 cavalry of the 
Russian Chichinsky Regiment attack 
the new Japanese position at the north of 
Fen-shui-ling, near Saimatse. This 
attack is repulsed without much 
difficulty, the Japanese having only four 
killed and three wounded. These trivial 
attacks, which appear of no value for 
reconnaissance purposes, and have not 
sufficient backing to justify our regard- 
ing them as serious attempts to regain 
lost ground, are rather puzzling. In- 
deed, the Times correspondent, telegraph- 
ing from General Kuroki’s headquarters 
on July 7th, seems fully justified in re- 
marking that the disconnected efforts of 
the enemy during the past fortnight in- 
dicate an absence of preconceived plans, 
and constitute almost conclusive evi- 
dence that General Kuropatkin is with- 
out sufficient force to take the initiative. 

In a very marked contrast to this is 
the attitude of the Japanese. As to the 
possession of adequate strength for the 
accomplishment of the purpose in hand, 
Kuroki may not be in a position to cope 
with Kuropatkin’s main force without 
the assistance of the Takushan and 
Second Armies ,‘ but he has all the troops 
he needs to enable him not only to main- 
tain his ground, but also to continue that 
steady, if slow advance, which sometimes 
paralyses an enemy even more effectually 
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than rapid forward movements. Both 
this and the existence of carefully pre- 
conceived plans are illustrated in a 
strikingf manner by the proceeding's on 
General Kuroki’s right during the first 
few days nf July, in the course of which 
he pushes boldly up to the eastward 
of Liao-yang, occupying on the 6th 
Hsien-chang, 30 miles north-east of 
Saimatse, from which a Japanese de- 
tachment expels 300 Russian cavalry 
without sustaining any loss whatever. 
Those who have read the preceding 
chapter carefully will have noted that 
these movements have their counterpart, 
on the extreme left of Japan’s combined 
front, in General Oku’s advance on Kai- 
chau, and consequent “ rolling-up ” of 
the Russian right. 

Of late, some important changes have 
taken place with regard to the move- 
ments of General Kuroki’s Army. Now, 
for the first time during the War, the 
.Military Attaches and Special Corres- 
pondents are permitted to accompany 
the troops in their advance, instead of 
remaining behind with General Kuroki’s 
Headquarters. The Correspondents arc 
mostly attached to the Staffs of the 
Divisional generals, and are thus often 
enabled to get a near view of the actual 
operations, a welcome change from their 
position hitherto. Of the British 
Military Attaches present with the 
Second Army, it is arranged that 
Lieutenant - General Sir Ian Hamilton 
shall remain with General Kiiroki, while 
Colonel Hume accompanies the 
“ Western Column.” Precisely what is 
meant b}' this last term it is difficult 
to say, but contemporary information 
from a Russian source leads one to sup- 
pose that at this date the Japanese 
armies in Manchuria are distributed 
roughly as follows : On the left we have 


General Oku with tliree or four division? 
frontirlg Ta-shi-chao ; in the cehtre the 
so-called Takushan Army, the, . strength 
of which is still uncertain, but which is 
said to contain the loth Division, and to 
be now in actual co-operation with the 
Guards Division — ^the latter, it will be 
remembered, formed part of the original 
First Army — in the advance towards 
Hai-cheng. The remainder of the First 
Army, namely, the and and 12th 
Divisions, are stated to be marching 
from Feng-hwang-cheng in the direction 
of Liao-yang and Saimatse respectively. 
In other words, one of General Kuroki’s 
original Divisions appears to have been 
detached for the purpose of assisting- 
the pressure on Hai-cheng and Ta-shi- 
chao, while his remaining two Divisions 
form a western and eastern column, the 
one maintaining the pressure on Liao- 
yang while the other looks' very 'much 
as if it were intended to work gradually 
round from the north-east . of Saimatse 
to the north-west, eventually, perhaps, 
threatening Mukden itself. Of course, 
this is only problematical, but the 
present probabilities lie in this direction, 
and a very instructive direction it is. 

Feng-hwang-cheng may now be con- 
sidered as having been left behind by the 
First Army, and, though there is nothing 
to indicate the exact location of General 
Kuroki’s Headquarters, it may be 
assumed that they are not far in rear of 
the Motien-ling. The country through 
which the army has been advancing 
since it left Feng-hw'ang-cheng is de- 
scribed as “a succession of wooded 
hills, with narrow valleys lying between. 
The country is intersected by streams, 
and the roads are rocky and wdnding. 
There are many steep passes, and the 
engineers have to carry out an immense 
amount of road-building.” 
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The climate is certainly trying, one 
day being oppressively hot, while the 
next brings a heavy chilling rain, which 
spells great discomfort for an army witli 
but few tents available. “ But neither 
sun nor rain affects the ardour of the 
troops, who are in fine condition and 
confident of victory. They are all keen 
to meet the enemy. The men arc won- 
derfully hardy. There has been remark- 
ably little straggling or dropping out of 
the line on the march.” 

Where cultivation is possible in the 
surrounding country the Chinese arc 
busy working in the fields, regardless of 
the operations. They complain that the 
Russians have confiscated all their grain 
and provisions, and they willingly assist 
the Japanese to the best of their ability. 

The Russians have left other traces of 
their recent presence in this region be- 
sides regrets among the unfortunate 
natives they have robbed of their little 
stores. On the Peking road over the 
Motien Pass, through which they re- 
treated, there is a succession of fresh 
graves surmounted by wooden crosses 
with roughly pencilled names. One can 
imagine the passing Japanese columns 
glancing with kindly sympathy at these 
pathetic memorials of a worsted foe. 
Their quarrel is not with the individual 
soldier of the Tsar, nor do the better 
educated among' them blame him for acts 
which are often foreign to his kindly, 
simple nature. To a nation which, like 
Japan, pays studied honours to the 
gallant dead, it must appeal to find that 
in all the turmoil of retreat the Russian 
troops have found time to raise rude em- 
blems to the memory of their comrades, 
whom they have borne wounded from 
the battlefield, but have failed to bring 
to a better haven of earthly rest than a 
wayside grave. 


During the first fortnight of July the 
Japanese Intelligence Department is very 
busy. Telegraphing from Liao-yang on 
July 1 2th, Reuter’s agent remarks that 
General Kuroki’s scouts have actually 
reached the inside of the Russian out- 
works, fifteen versts {a verst is, roughly 
speaking, 1,200 yards) east of the 
Russian Headquarters. Two have been 
captured, but two escaped, doubtless with 
useful information. As a matter of fact, 
there seems to be a good deal going on 
beyond the Motien-ling -which will re- 
pay observation. The Russians are 
largely increasing their forces in this 
quarter, and the view is held that this 
may be with an intent to keep General 
Kuroki and the force to his left fully 
occupied, and to prevent any flank move- 
ment against the line of communication, 
or, as it may prove, line of retreat, from 
Tti-shi-chao to Liao-yang. A simpler 
explanation would seem to be that recent 
reinforcements render it more convenient 
for General Kuropatkin to push troops 
forward among the mountains than to 
keep them concentrated in the muddy 
vicinity of Liao-yang. In any case, as 
will be seen, this increase of the Russian 
force is about to have early results. 

On July 14th there is some sharp 
fighting on the Japanese right, the origin 
of which is a little obscure owing to the 
unfortunate fact that, while the Russian 
report states that the Japanese were 
attempting to capture a defile near 
Saimalse, the Japanese account makes 
the Russians the aggressors. Both 
sides claim to have repulsed the enemy, 
but the Japanese state explicitly that the 
enemy left ten killed and wounded on the 
field, and the Russian official despatch 
admits sixteen wounded, and records the 
death of a Captain of Dragoons. In 
view of the contradictory accounts as to 
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the why and wherefore of the fight, 
the latter is mainly interesting by reason 
of its bringing disaster to an oflicer who 
has already been mentioned several times 
in this narrative, and whose portrait 
will be found on page 332. This is 
General Rennenkampf, w'hose division of 
Cossacks is thought to have originally 
operated southwards from Vladivostok, 
but who has recently been occupied in 
harassing the Japanese right. In the 
skirmish just mentioned General Ren- 
neiikampf is badly wounded, but remains 
on the field wdth his men. He is after- 
wards found to be suffering from a 
fractured thigh. 

On July 15th the Times correspondent 
at General Kuroki’s Headquarters tele- 
graphs : — “ This army is still inactive. 
The strength of the Russians beyond the 
iMotien-ling has been greatly increased, 
but they are show'ing no sign of acting 
on the offensive. We have had ten days 
of fine weather, and rain is now prob- 
able. The Japanese line of advance is 
not determined.” 

Two days later this state of tactical 
and meteorological uncertainty gives 
place to a much more dramatic situation. 
Very early in the morning of July 17th 
the Russians once more take the offen- 
sive, and deliver attacks against several 
of the Japanese positions, notably that 
at the Motien-ling, the fighting being so 
severe and extended as to justify the 
application to it of that often misused 
term ‘‘ battle.” 

In order to get even a general idea 
of this action, or group of actions, it is 
necessary to take as a starting point 
the Russian idea as to the disposition of 
the forces under General Kuroki’s com- 
mand. It will be remembered that in 
Chapter XXXIV. (page 41S) it was re- 
counted that the Japane.se, having occii- 
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pied the Motien-ling, proceeded to turn 
the Russians out of their strong field- 
works near Lien-shan-kw'an, from which 
the approach to the pass is commanded. 
It is at Lien-shan-kwan that the Russians 
believe the main force of the Japanese 
to be now concentrated, and they are 
further under the impression that the 
Japanese advanced guards have been 
strengthened in the neighbouring passes. 
“ In order,” says General Kuropatkin, 
‘‘ to determine the strength of the enemy, 
it was decided to advance on July 17th 
against his position in the direction of 
Lien-shan-kwan. ’ ’ But it was impressed 
upon the commander of the force that he 
was not to start with the object of cap- 
turing the pass, but to act according to 
the strength of the forces he should find 
opposed to him. The commander in 
question is General Count Keller, who 
has already distinguished himself in con- 
nection with the Motien-ling by allowing 
himself to be mana'uvred out of it, with- 
out offering any sort of useful opposi- 
tion to the determined enemy. 

General Keller is given the equivalent 
of two divisions, that is about two dozen 
battalions, with some cavalry and artil- 
lery, wherewith to effect his object. A 
general reserve is formed and left at 
Ikhavuan, and the main attack is con- 
fided to Major-General Kashtalinski, 
whose name will be recalled in connection 
with the engagement at Kiu-licn-chcng. 
General Kashtalinski’s central column 
consists of fourteen battalions and twelve 
guns. The original idea seems to have 
been that this central attack should ha\e 
been supported b}' a flank movement of 
one battalion on the right, while a left 
column, consisting of three battalions, 
was to be dispatched against a pass to 
about three miles north of the Motien- 
ling. But in such a country a column of 
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fourteen battalions soon becomes split 
up, and this fact, combined with the 
bringing up of battalions from the re- 
serve, is doubtless accountable for the 
division of the battle in the Japanese 
official report into no fewer than five 
distinct sections. As the fighting is not 
of first-class tactical interest or import- 
ance we need not trouble ourselves greatly 
with this discrepancy, but be content 
with a general outline, suppressing, 
meanwhile, a number of places which are 
mentioned in the reports, but cannot be 
found in any accessible maps. 

The main attack is delivered on the 
Motien-ling position at 3 a.m. in the 
morning of Sunday, July 17th. A fort- 
night back a Japanese outpost had been, 
as noted at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, surprised in the Motien-ling, and, 
though they quickly recovered them- 
selves, and drove back a superior force 
of the enemy, it is not improbable that 
some rather caustic remarks were made 
by General Kuroki as to the necessity for 
more complete vigilance. In any case, 
there is no lack of alertness among the 
Japanese outposts near Lien-shan-kwan 
this misty Sunday morning. The alarm 
is promptly given, and, while the out- 
posts prepare to fall back gradually, 
artillery comes into action on the \Vu- 
fang-kwan hills to the south of the pass, 
while a regiment of infantry under 
General Okazaki moves rapidly to a 
position previously allotted to it in the 
contingency of any such movement as 
that now indicated. 

The Russians advance, closely follow- 
ing up the outposts which they have 
driven in, until, at 5 a.m., they have 
reached the high land at the west of the 
Motien-ling with a force which soon 
comprises the whole of the fourteen 
battalions allotted to General Kashtalin- 


ski for the central movement. They 
deploy for the attack, but, owing to the 
incredible activity and good shooting of 
the Japanese, the advance is held in 
check from the start, although the defen- 
ders are outnumbered by three or four 
to one. 

From 7 to 9 a.m. the engagement rages 
fiercely, the Japanese artillery posted on 
the Wu-fang-kwan heights doing especial 
damage w'ithout any adequate response 
on the part of the enemy. For the unfor- 
nate Kashtalinski finds that his long and 
cumbrous field guns cannot be brought 
into action owing to the nature of the 
ground, and he has to rely for assistance, 
as far as artillery is concerned, on a 
single mountain battery. Under cover 
of the latter, first a single battalion, and 
then three battalions, advance against 
the heights, but are repulsed, the Japan- 
ese holding their ground not merely with 
tenacity, but, as will afterwards be seen, 
with a complete control of the situation. 

About 8 a.m. General Keller sends 
three battalions from the reserve to re- 
inforce General Kashtalinski, but it is 
all to no purpose. Between 9 and 
10 a.m. a Russian retirement takes place, 
and then, with admirable audacity, the 
Japanese, who have been reinforced by 
part of a regiment and some cavalry, 
assume the offensive, and take up the 
pursuit. The latter continues for half-a- 
dozen miles, when seven Russian bat- 
talions rally and take up a position 
where, covered by four guns, they stand 
until the evening and then finally retire. 

Meanwhile, four other fights have- 
taken place among the passes. In the- 
first instance, a Japanese reconnoitring 
company falls in with a Russian battalion 
and, both sides being reinforced, a sharp 
struggle ensues, resulting in a Russian 
retirement at i p.m. In another case,. 
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a Russian regiment attacks a Japanese great spirit at 8 a.m., and the Japanese 

battalion, but subsequently retires, simul- company losing all its officers and non- 

taneously with the retirement of the commissioned officers. The Russian 
central attacking force from the ]Motien- force is increased to a whole regiment, 

ling. The third instance is that of an but the Japanese company is also rein- 



JAPAN’S SCIENTIFIC WARFARE I THE FIELD TELEPHONE CONNECTING UP AN 
ADVANCED POST WITH HEADQUARTERS. 


attack by a battalion of Russian infantry forced, and by 4.30 the Russians retreat, 
and a troop of cavalry on a japanc.se the Colonel commanding having pinned 
outpost, consisting of one company on the breast of a dead man’s tunic a 
posted to the north-west of a place visiting card, on which he had written : 
called Hsimatang. Here the lighting is “ We trust the Japanese will treat our 
very severe, the Russians attacking with dead and wounded kindly.” Finally, 
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another attack on an outpost must be 
recorded, in which eight companies of 
Russian infantry and one or two troops 
of cavalry took part. In this case the 
Japanese infantry were reinforced by 
engineers, and drove the enemy back in 
a north-w'esterly direction at i p.m. 

The Japanese losses in these various 
engagements are returned at forty-three 
killed, including four officers, and 256 
wounded, including fifteen officers. The 
Russian loss is admitted to have eK- 
ceeded 1,000, and the Japanese buried 
200 bodies after the battle. 

The Russians, as has been already 
mentioned, attacked ivith the equivalent 
of two divisions, the force including 
parts of the 3rd, 6th, and 9th Divisions. 
The fiercest fighters were said to be the 
men of the newly arrived 9th Division, 
whose fine physique was also noted with 
admiration by the Japanese. According 
to some accounts the Japanese were only 
represented by a brigade and a battalion, 
but it may have been that, in one way or 
another, a considerable portion of the 
2nd Division, under General Nishi, was 
engaged. In a congratulatory telegram, 
despatched direct to the 2nd Division by 
the Mikado, his Majesty stated explicitly 
that the odds in ffivour of the Russians 
were as two to one. 

As has already been suggested, this 
battle is not of first-rate significance from 
a professional standpoint, and, indeed, 
is mainly interesting by reason of some 
rather remarkable omissions. The in- 
abilit}' of the Russians to use their artil- 
lery lends point to what has been said 
before as to their inferiority in this arm, 
not only as regards quick-firing, but also 
mountain guns. But it is not only in 
respect of their ordnance that the Rus- 
sian conduct of mountain warfare does 
not come up to that of their nimble ad- 


versaries. They do not seem to have 
realised that, in several other directions, 
specialisation is necessary in order to 
succeed in such operations as these in 
the vicinity of the Moticn-ling, and that 
nimblcncss and good shooting are more 
to the point than fine physique and ap- 
parently overwhelming superiority in 
point of numbers. Mountain warfare 
is a thing apart, and it is only carefully 
trained and specially equipped troops 
tliat can hope to excel in it, especially 
where vigorous adversaries are concerned. 

As regards the guns, it should be re- 
corded that among the skilled observers 
at the headquarters of General Kuroki’s 
Army there w-as a disposition to think 
that the Japanese themselves did not 
make full use of their opportunities in 
this respect. It is suggested that when 
the offensive was assumed by them their 
guns were unaccountably left in position, 
instead of being taken on with the ad- 
vance in order to increase the enemy’s 
punishment. This may conceivably have 
been due to a fear lest the appearance of 
fresh Russian reinforcements from 
another point of the compass might find 
the guns in unfavourable circumstance.*, 
from which they could not readily be 
extricated. Or it might have been 
thought that in such a close country, 
w'here no great stretch of landscape is 
visible, even mountain artillery would 
have few chances to assist what was to 
all intents and purposes a pursuit from 
about nine o’clock onwards. But pre- 
sumabl}' these excuses were duly taken 
into consideration by the foreign attaches 
and correspondents, and the fact seems 
significant that, in spite of them, a de- 
spatch commenting on the Japanese 
neglect to make the best use of their 
advantages was allowed to pass the 
censor. 
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Putting this aside, there is much to 
admire in the very conspicuous ability 
with which, generally speaking, the 
Japanese rose not only to the occasion 
but above it. It is one thing for a well- 
posted force to hold its ground in the 
face of a strong attack delivered over a 
considerable front by a force largely 
superior in numbers, and by no means 
deficient in dash and determination; 
but it is quite another matter for a 
heavily outnumbered defence to take the 
initiative, and, after repulsing the enemy, 
to accelerate his retirement by a vigorous 
counter-attack. The art of delivering 
counter-strokes is one which has not 
received any excessive amount of illus- 
tiation in the history of warfare, and it 
will not be surprising if in future text- 
books the Battle of Moticn-ling becomes 
a rather favourite example of this effective 
means of reaping the reward of a good 
defence. Incidentally, it may surely be 
claimed of the Japanese that they are by 
nature peculiarly fitted to excel in this 
difficult direction. “ The more active 
the defender,” says that sagacious Ger- 
man authority. General \'on Der Goltz, 
‘‘ the less he will feci himself bound to the 
first position he has chosen, and the 
stronger will he be. Motion and activity 
develop in war to a source of strength.” 

In the Motien-ling we sec for the first 
time the Japanese acting on the defensive, 
and, from the moment the Russian 
attack is developed, the main character- 
istic displayed by the Japanese is ” mo- 
tion and activit}'. ” Not only are they 
ready, but they are full of life and go. 
They do not merely, like the Boers, pick 
out useful stones or other shelter, and 
from behind these pour an admirably 
aimed fire upon the hapless attack, pre- 
paring, meanwhile, if pressed, to vault on 
the back of a pony and gallop off to 


safety. Such tactics are by no means 
to be deprecated in conditions such as 
those in which the Boers fought. But 
the3' might be fatal in a case where the 
security of a main body rests on the 
manner in which the outposts do their 
work. In sharp contrast to them is the 
Japanese plan of combining marksman- 
ship with a stubborn defence, and sup- 
plementing both by an alert readiness 
to go forward tlie moment an opportunity 
presents itself for such a movement. 

On July iSth and 19th the Japanese 
preference for the offensive again asserts 
itself strongly, and with equal success. 
When the earlier accounts of this opera- 
tion were received, considerable confusion 
was created, and possibly some still 
exists, by reason of the different names 
selected by the correspondents to desig- 
nate the place where the fighting oc- 
curred. Chanton, Kiaotun, Chowtow, 
are among some of the variations 
adopted, and, as at first the details of 
the operation were rather obscure, it 
looked as if more than one sanguinary 
engagement had been fought. Happily, 
however, one of General Kuroki’s crisp 
reports arrived in due course, from 
which the principal events of the two 
days mentioned can be reconstituted 
with sufficient accuracy, and from which 
it is clear that Chanton, Kiaotun, and the 
rest are the same as either the Shaoti- 
ense or Shanchutsc of the official de- 
spatch. 

On page 4S0 a reference will be found 
to the division of General Kuroki’s 
Army into two columns, one maintain- 
ing the pressure on Liao-yang, while the 
other may perhaps be destined to threaten 
Mukden itself, and is, in any case, work- 
ing round in what will eventually be 
a north-wcsterlj’ curve. On July 17th 
we have seen a portion of the left or 
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westerly column, represented by the 
2nd Division, attacked in the Motien- 
ling-. Wc have now to turn our atten- 
tion to the right column. This is about 
to take as its objective a place called 
Hsihoyen, which lies about fifteen or 
twenty miles to the north of the Motien- 
ling, and from which a road runs west 
by way of An-ping to Liao-yang, and east 
to Saimatsc. It is clear that Hsihoyen 
is a very important place for the Rus- 
sians, who, by holding it, not only block 
one of the roads to Liao-yang, but 
greatly hinder an}' attempt to threaten 
Mukden. General Kuropatkin has recog- 
nised this by causing the position to be 
strongly occupied by troops posted be- 
hind important defensive works. The 
position itself is one of very great natural 
strength. It is accessible by a narrow 
road only, and the defensive works arc 
on rising ground from 60 to 300 feet 
in height, and command the approach for 
a considerable distance. The left is pro- 
tected by an unfordable river, an affluent 
of the Tai-szc-ho, and the right cannot be 
turned except by a long detour of six- 
teen miles over a series of precipitous 
hills. It is almost needless to add that 
the approach is blocked by wire entangle- 
ments. 

Here the Russians have, under the 
command of a lieutenant-general, four 
battalions of the 34111 Regiment, three 
battalions of the 36th Regiment, one 
regiment of Cossacks, and thirty-two 
field guns. 

The Japanese do not seem to be at all 
well posted as to the details of this force. 
In his first despatch. General Kuroki 
speaks of an enemy of unknown strength 
being encamped near Hsihoyen, and men- 
tions that it was believed to be retiring 
northwards. 

On July i8th the main body of the 


right column of General Kuroki’s Army 
arrives in the vicinity of Shanchutse, 
which, again, lies near Shaotiense, some 
fifteen miles west of Han-chang, places 
which are only to be found on a few 
large scale maps. A battalion is sent 
out to reconnoitre, and is engaged by 
two battalions of the enemy. A fierce 
fight ensues, in which one company of 
the Japanese battalion loses its com- 
mander and all its officers. 

At 6.30 p.m. the Japanese advanced 
guard and another battalion joins the 
fighting line, but at sunset the enemy 
are still holding their ground. The 
Japanese bivouac in battle order, and 
it is well that they neglect no prepara- 
tions, for during the night the Russians 
make two counter-attacks with, it is 
said, bands playing, a rather remarkable 
accompaniment to a night operation. 
However, neither the bayonet nor the 
blare of trumpets avails against the 
wakeful Japanese, who repel the Russian 
counter-attacks at every point. 

What follows is a singular proof of 
the ability of the Japanese generals to 
make up their minds swiftly in circum- 
stances hardly favourable to calm de- 
liberation. There lies in front an ex- 
tremely strong position, strongly held 
by an enemy who has over thirty field 
guns to oppose to the Japanese mountain 
artillery, and who, so far, has suffered 
no disadvantage. However, Hsihoyen 
has to be occupied somehow, and evi- 
dently the Japanese have a sufficiency of 
troops. Indeed, though the point is not 
laboured in the Japanese despatches, the 
odds in the fighting in the Motien-ling 
and other passes on the 17th were 
probably here reversed. There is no 
discredit to the Japanese in this, more es- 
pecially as the Hsihoyen position was one 
which few generals would care to tackle 
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unless the force at his disposal were 
double of that acting on the defensive. 
But, having stated the disparity in the 
one case, it is only fair to the Russians 
to indicate the probability that a similar 
disparity existed in the other. 

Be the odds what they may, the Japan- 
ese commander does not hesitate long 
in making his arrangements. A force, 
the composition of which is not stated, 
moves out in the darkness on the long 
weary trudge, varied by hard climbing, 
which is necessary in order to turn the 
enemy’s right. One hopes that some 
day there will be forthcoming more than 
a bare allusion to that diflicult turning 
movement of sixteen miles, rendered at 
least doubly long by the steep hills 
which had to be scaled en route, and ac- 
complished for the most part in that 
peculiarly trying heat which varies the 
monotony of tropical rains. It is cer- 
tainly a movement which could only be 
dreamed of by a general with absolute 
confidence in both the spirit and the 
stamina of his troops, and the brilliant 
success which eventually attends it is 
merited alike by the boldness of its con- 
ception and the sturdy vigour of its 
execution. 

For the rest, the preparations for the 
coming action are very simple. At mid- 
night the artillery takes up two positions, 
one on the heights to the south of the 
enemy’s camp, the other a concealed one 
in the valley, from which an indirect fire 
— a term used when the gun is fired at a 
target which cannot be seen — alone can 
be employed. The main bod)' advances 
against the enemy’s front, and a detach- 
ment moves against his left. 

The action commences at dawn on the 
19th with an artillery duel, which lasts 
from 5 to 9 a.m., when the fire slackens 
on both sides, the Russians having made 


little or no good use of the superior 
weight and range of their guns. 

The Japanese report is silent as to the 
progress of the fighting between 9 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., but the probability is that it 
was of rather a desultory nature, the 
Japanese commander evidently being 
anxious to defer any important frontal 
movement until the flanking column 
should have a chance of appearing on 
the scene. 

At 3 p.m. the turning movement is 
completed, and the gallant troops who 
have achieved it make a spirited dash at 
the enemy’s right. The main body 
assumes the offensive forthwith, the 
Japanese artillery redoubles its fire, the 
enemy’s infantry resists stubbornly, and 
what General Kuroki, studiously moder- 
ate in his language, calls " a violent con- 
flict,” ensues. 

About five o’clock the Japanese resort 
to the time-honoured expedient of esca- 
lade. Escalade is usually applied to the 
scaling of the walls of a fortress by 
means of ladders, and is not often em- 
ployed against any but permanent or 
semi-permanent fortifications. But even 
Russian field-works are sometimes rather 
formidable in character, and, moreover, 
the eminences to the south-west of 
Hsihoycn on which the Russians are 
posted are distinctly precipitous. Ac- 
cordingly, the Japanese are well advised 
in fitting together the scaling-ladder 
lengths with which their well-equipped 
column is provided, and bringing them 
up to the foot of the steep heights from 
which the enemy’s rifles are cracking. 
No small loss is suffered here, we may 
be sure. But the Japanese are not to be 
denied. One man falls, another takes 
his place, even as at the Ai fords befoie 
Kiu-lien-cheng and at Kan-shan, and 
by 5.39 p.m. — the scrupulous accuracy 
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of the official report is rather impressive 
— sufficient attackers have scrambled up 
the ladders, and the heights are carried 
with the usual shouts of ‘ ‘ Banzai ! Ban- 
zai ! ” After this the action becomes 
easy for the Japanese. The Russians are 
not only being rudely handled in front, 
but they know that their line of retreat 
is threatened by the Japanese left. By 
8 p.m. they have cleared ouc of a very 
awkward situation, retiring in the direc- 
tion of An-ping, and the whole position 
is in the hands of the Japanese. 

This success, noteworthy as it is, has 
been won at some cost. On the Japanese 
side there are seventy-two killed, includ- 
ing two officers, and 452 wounded, in- 
cluding sixteen officers. One of the 
two officers killed is Major Hiraoka, 
who was the Japanese Military Attache 
with the British Army in the Transvaal 
during the war in South Africa. It is 
said that to Major Hiraoka is due the 
strictness with which the war correspon- 
dents with the Japanese Army have been 
muzzled, he having been greatly im- 
pressed with the disadvantages attached 
to our loose methods of Press censorship 
on an important campaign. A very 
gallant and accomplished officer, his 
death is much lamented. 

The Russian losses are not officially 
reported, but are believed to have ex- 
ceeded 1,000. They left on the field 
13 1 corpses. 

The effect of this action is apparent to 
anyone who will take the trouble to glance 
at a map and note the improved strategic 
lines which the Japanese have secured for 
their advance. But for the present no 
advance takes place, and only minor 
outpost affairs are reported. In one of 
these, noted by General Kuropalkin as 
occurring on the night of July 19th, a 
Japanese post is surprised by a detach- 


ment of Russian sharpshooters and a 
squadron of Cossacks, and twenty-one 
Japanese are said to have been bayoneted. 
From caps and other objects which were 
picked up it appeared that the outpost 
was composed of men of the 4th Regi- 
ment of the Guards. On July 22nd a 
force of Russians attempted to break the 
Japanese lines at Li-ho-ling, but were 
driven back with seventy casualties, the 
Japanese having only three wounded. 
Again, on the same day, Soo Russians 
with two guns having occupied Han- 
chang were driven out, presumably by 
a detachment from Hsihoyen, leaving six 
dead and twenty-six wounded on the 
field, while the Japanese only lost one 
man killed and one wounded. It is true 
that these last two accounts arc not 
official, but they arc reproduced by the 
Times correspondent at Tokio, and are 
just the sort of skirmishes that might 
be expected to occur when one force is 
pressing steadily onward to the heart of 
the enemy’s defence, while the other is 
uneasily attempting to lessen by minor 
demonstrations a pressure which it can- 
not successfully meet by a general en- 
counter. 

Before leaving General Kuroki’s Army, 
we may look back a few weeks to the 
period of its sojourn at Feng-hwang- 
cheng, in order to reproduce a very strik- 
ing scene which was enacted by the 2nd 
Division, and of which Mr. E. F. Knight, 
the renowned war correspondent of the 
Morning Fast, has given a notable de- 
scription. An account of a Japanese 
funeral ceremony in Tokio has been 
given in a previous chapter, but the pro- 
cedure followed in the case of Com- 
mander Hirose, impressive as it was, 
lacked something of the peculiar dignity 
which surrounds a memorial service for 
those slain in war held in the field itself. 
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Mr. Knight’s beautiful word-picture is 
quoted from the Morning Post of 
July 28th : — 

“ It was certainly a most impressive 
ceremony, and the grand scenery formed 
a magnificent setting to the spectacle. 
About a mile from our camp a mountain 
spur — steep, thickly wooded, broken here 
and there by grey crags and bare streaks 
of ruddy earth, in pleasing contrast to 
the dark green — projects into the broad 
cultivated plain extending to the pic- 
turesque range, of which the beautiful 
Phoenix Mountain is the culminating 
point. This spur, after descending 
steeply for about two-thirds of the way 
down, forms an almost flat grassy terrace, 
from the edge of which there is a gentle 
slope to the plain below. On this ter- 
race the ceremony, which opened at nine 
in the morning, was celebrated under 
the blue sky — the site being such a one 
as our Druids of old might well have 
chosen for a similar honouring of the 
dead after battle. On the plain below, 
fronting this natural altar, such troops 
of the 2nd Division as were available, 
about 8,000 men of all arms, were drawn 
up in brigade formation, the infantry- 
being on the right, the cavalry in the 
centre, the gunners and sappers on the 
left, all the men wearing their khaki 
uniforms, which showed up well against 
the reddish plain. On the terrace itself, 
where the officiating priests had prepared 
a sacred enclosure, were Prince Kuna; 
General Baron Nishi, commanding the 
2nd Division; Generals Shibuya Fuji and 
Matsumaya; officers of the Headquarters 
Staff and others; the foreign military 
attaches, and the foreign correspondents. 
The outer enclosure was formed by flags, 
red, black, blue, yellow, and white, 
symbolical of the five elements,' earth, 
fire, water, metal, and w'ood. It was 


within this enclosure that the priests 
celebrated before us the honouring of the 
dead, according to the rites of the Shinto 
religion, the national creed of Japan. 
The essence of this religion is practically 
ancestral worship, and so here this day 
the prayers w'ere offered to the deified 
forefathers of the race, and more especi- 
ally to Hachu-man-gu, a famous Japan- 
ese general who lived 2,000 years ago, 
and who is now regarded as the god of 
w'ar. Grand was the scene before one 
as one looked from the terrace down the 
grassy slope tow-ards the plain, where 
the soldiers were drawn up, and beyond 
them over the cultivated fields, some 
green with young crops, others bare and 
ruddy of hue where the Chinese farmers 
were peacefully ploughing, the great 
Phoenix Mountain forming a noble back- 
ground to the vast landscape. And im- 
pressive, too, was the spectacle if one 
stood below, near the motionless ranks 
of the soldier.s, and looked up the green 
slope at the sacred place on the terrace 
where the Shinto priests had prepared 
and consecrated their open temple of the 
gods, for from here the steep wooded 
height seemed to rise like a perpendicular 
wall behind this wind-swept natural 
altar.” 

Mr. Knight here proceeds to describe 
several details of the Shinto rites, of 
which mention has already been made 
in Chapter XXVI. of this narrative. He 
continues : 

“ From the plain below, where the 
troops were drawn up, the bugles sounded 
the general salute and the ceremony 
opened. First the priests, approaching 
the altar with genuflections and chanting 
of prayers, stood before it and reverently 
clapped their hands thrice in unison — the 
Shinto highest salutation to the dead. 
Then the chief priest, taking from the 
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table in his hands the large pine branch 
I have mentioned, waved it thrice 
solemnly over the altar, then moving 
from place to place slowly he w’aved it 
in like fashion thrice over the tables of 
offerings, his fellow-priests. General 
Nishi and his staff, and the foreign mili- 
tary attaches, in the order as I have 
given it; and lastly, facing the troops, he 
waved it to and fro in front of them — 


and, after saluting the altar, read an 
oration, of which the following is a close 
translation : 

“ ‘ We have assembled here on this 
sacred ground outside the walls of Feng- 
vvhang-cheng on this the 19th day of 
June, in the thirty-seventh year of Meiji, 
to do posthumous honour to the memory 
of those brave officers and men of the 
2nd Division who have died. 



From Stereograph Copyright, Vndcn^'ood & Undciwood, London and Sew Yoik. 

RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THE MARCH, ALONG THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


this, as it tvas explained to us, being an 
act of purification or sanctification. Next, 
a soldier brought up the various offerings 
of grain, fish, fowl, and fruit, and the 
priests, receiving these in their hands, 
laid them on the altar with m:iny prayers 
and genuflections. The chief priest, 
after bowing low before the altar, read 
from a scroll a long prayer, in which he 
presented the offerings. 

“ General Nishi next came forward. 


“ ‘ You, brave dead, bade farewell to 
your native soil with the rest of us last 
March, and look part in the memorable 
attack on Chiu-lien-cheng on the 1st of 
May, having reached the banks of the 
Yalu in the face of hardships and priva- 
tions. This fight, which was, in fact, 
our initial one, was one well calculated 
to make manifest to the world the merits 
of our Army, and also to have its effect 
on the spirit of our soldiery. But, as 
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tne saying; goes, “ Japanese courage 
never fails, until death has subdued it.” 
And now the whole world knows what 
occurred. The enemy’s defences, made 
strong by nature and art, were for us 
easily-won prizes. The glory of Japan 
has been exalted thereby, and the prowess 
of our men has been whetted at the 
edge. 

” ‘ Most of you fell on that memorable 
day, and at this very moment we fancy 
that we see you so gallantly fighting. A 
few more men have died in the later skir- 
mishes, and many have fallen a prey to 
disease, unrewarded for their meritorious 
deeds. Our hearts bleed at the thought 
of you, brave noble dead. Rest in peace, 
precious souls; I'est comforted in the 
sweet consciousness that your brilliant 
exploits shall be emblazoned in golden 
letters on the pages of history, and that 
your grand example of self-sacrifice shall 
be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. 

‘‘ ‘ Situated as we are at the front we 
are ill-provided to make fit preparations 
for the occasion, and meagre are our 
offerings; but we commend our praise 
and our gratitude to the consecrated 
memory of the dead.’ 

‘‘ Having completed this oration. 
General Nishi again saluted the altar. 
Then the general. Prince Kuna, the 
Japanese officers present, and the foreign 


military attaches, each in turn, took up 
from the table on which they were spread 
one of the smaller white-bound boughs, 
and laid it on the altar. This brought 
the Shinto ceremony to a close. The 
troops presented arms and were marched 
off the ground. All the Japanese 
present followed the impressive cere- 
mony with reverent attention — not only 
those who were followers of the 
myriad-deitied Shinto faith, but also 
those who were Christian or Buddhist, 
for this sj’mbolical tribute of honour to 
the brave dead appeals to men of any 
creed. The proportion of Christians 
among the officers of this army is far 
larger than we had supposed possible 
before we came to Japan, and of the 
officers I meet the majority appear to be 
Methodists. The Shinto ceremony over, 
two Buddhist priests, clad in rich silken 
robes, conducted a similar service in 
honour of the slain, with the accompani- 
ments of genuflections and chanting, the 
burning of incense, and the beating of 
gongs. The same altar was used by 
them, but on it were now placed lighted 
candles and flowers. In front of the 
altar was a censer of burning charcoal, 
and into this at the close of the service 
the general, the Japanese officers, and 
the foreign attaches, each in turn, and 
in the same order as before, threw a 
stick of incense.” 
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CHAPTER XLl. 

RE - APPEARANCE OF THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON — ^A “DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT” — 


THE CRUISERS IN THE TSUGARU 
COMMANDER — INDIGNATION IN GREAT 

“ ^T^HE Vladivostok Squadron, con- 
A sisting of two warships and 
four torpedo-boats, was seen off Hokkaido 
yesterday morning Thus runs a 
Reuter telegram from Tokio, dated 
July 14th, and it is not easy to measure 
accurately the amount of disquietude and, 
in some quarters, gloomy foreboding, 
created by this short and simple message. 
Ever since Admiral Skrydloff arrived at 
\'ladivostok there has been grave un- 
certainty as to the possible performances 
of the \’ladivostok Squadron, and, while 
here and there the news of the reappear- 
ance of the latter on the high seas may 
be regarded as likely to provide one or 
two sensationally interesting incidents, 
there is a growing feeling that such raids 
may portend real mischief to other inter- 
ests besides those of Japan. The seizure 
of the British steamer All ant on has pro- 
duced a distinct feeling of apprehension 
in this country lest fresh similar incidents 
may take place to emphasise our distrust 
of Russian methods. But it is safe to 
say that in no quarter is the possibility 
seriously entertained of any such outrage 
as that which is about to be placed to 
the Madivoslok Squadron’s credit. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details 
of the incident in question, it may be 
briefly remarked that about a fortnight 
has elapsed since the Vladivostok Squad- 
ron, under command of Vice-Admiral 
Bezobrazoff, succeeded in giving .Admiral 
Kamimura the slip on the night of 


STRAIT — THE SINKING OF THE KNIGHT 
BRITAIN. 

July ist. Of the interval which has 
elapsed since the latter event — which will 
be found described at the end of Chapter 
XXXII. — there is no authentic record 
as far as either the squadron or Vladi- 
vostok itself is concerned. But it is con- 
ceivable that the continued presence of 
such an exceedingly active individual as 
Admiral Skrydioll will have produced 
several changes in the daily life of the 
gai'rison, besides, in all probability, se- 
curing for Vladivostok a rather more 
favourable attention from Harbin in the 
matter of supplies. Indeed, there docs 
not seem sulTicient reason why at this 
time the commissariat conditions at 
Vladivostok should not have greatly im- 
proved, and, though business is doubtless 
at a standstill, the place should not be 
wanting in life and movement. It is 
true that the local daily paper has finally 
ceased to appear; but in a garrison news 
circulates quickly, and apparently little 
of importance can take place in the town 
or harbour which cannot be included in a 
comprehensive survey from one of the 
neighbouring hills. 

A recent incident of interest may have 
been the arrival of two German ships 
which have been purchased by Russia, 
presumably for the purpose of adding 
them as second-class cruisers to the 
A’ladivostok Squadron. Some obscurity 
shrouds the existence of these vessels, 
but a significant reference is made to 
them in a despatch from its St. Peters- 
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burg correspondent published by the 
Peiii Parisien on July 19th. The corre- 
spondent states that a “ deplorable acci- 
dent ” has occurred at Vladivostok, one 
of the two German ships above-mentioned 
and a Russian torpedo-boat having been 
destroyed by striking mines when enter- 
ing the harbour. No other allusion to 
this episode is forthcoming, but it is 
hardly likely to have been reported by 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of a 
French paper unless on good authority. 
Assuming the accuracy of the report, one 
can understand the uneasiness likely to be 
caused at Vladivostok by the fear lest 
fresh disasters may arise from mines 
either faultily laid by the Russians them- 
selves, or left behind him by Kamimura 
as a souvenir of his last visit. Of the 
actual loss itself, Madivostok, perhaps, 
recks little, for it is not to be compared 
with that of the Bogatyr, the only fight- 
ing ship of the squadron which has as 
yet been lost, and that through an acci- 
dent. Russians are, as regards their 
fighting strength, habitually full of cheery 
optimism, and the loss of a single 
torpedo-boat and a merchantman would 
probably be received with composure, as 
long as the Rossia, Gromoboi, and Rurik 
remained to uphold, after their fashion, 
the honour of the Russian Navy. 

Reverting to the appearance of the 
Vladivostok Squadron off Hokkaido, or, 
as it is sometimes called, Yezo, the north- 
ern Island of Japan, it will have been 
noted that only “ two warships,” with 
four torpedo-boats, are reported. From 
what follows it seems probable that these 
vessels, after being sighted on July 13th, 
either returned to Vladivostok, or were 
joined by the remaining cruiser of the 
squadron, the torpedo-boats returning 
independently to harbour. For the next 
message with reference to these incon- 


venient rovers is dated Tokio, July 20th, 
and is to the effect that the Rossia, 
Gromoboi, and Riirili, unaccompanied by 
torpedo-boats, had passed Tappi Cape in 
the Tsugaru Strait — the latter separates 
Hokkaido from Hondo Island, and in 
some maps appears as Sangar Strait— at 
half-past three that morning. At seven 
they were discerned from Hakodate, 
steaming eastward. Their discovery was 
at once reported to Tokio, and warnings 
were sent to the shipping on the east 
coast. ‘‘ Merchantmen are hurriedly 
seeking cover,” is the conclusion of the 
message. The despatch is followed a 
few hours later by another to the effect 
that a small Japanese coasting steamer, 
called the Takashima Mam, has been 
overhauled by the Russian squadron to 
the eastward of the Tsugaru Strait, but 
has been magnanimously released, proba- 
bly because its destruction could hardly 
have compensated Russia for the cost of 
sinking her. On parting from the Taka- 
shima Marti, the Russian squadron steams 
to the south-east at full speed. 

To some, perhaps, the meteoric fashion 
in which these cruisers flash through the 
Tsugaru Strait is a little remarkable; but 
it must be remembered that the Strait lies 
only about 400 miles nearly due east of 
Vladivostok, and that consequently the 
squadron which entered it in the small 
hours of Wednesday morning probably 
only left harbour on Monday night. The 
chances of its being sighted on Tuesday 
were remote, for it would have been 
impossible for the Japanese to keep con- 
tinuous watch and ward in the hope of 
bringing about an action with the squad- 
ron in the Sea of Japan. The difficulty of 
watching the two entrances of Vladivo- 
stok Harbour has already been noticed, 
and, when this and other circumstances 
are taken into consideration, it will be 
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understood that a swift and powerful 
division of cruisers, acting on information 
procured by an adventurous torpedo 
flotilla, might well hope to reach the 
Pacific from \-ladivostok by way of the 
Tsugaru Strait without interruption. 

The Russian ships are next sighted at 
7 a.m. on July 21st off Iwatc Prefecture, 
steering southward. Since releasing the 
Takaihima Mani they have captured one 
small steamer and sunk another. At 
noon on July 22nd they are seen near 
Ibaraki, still going southward, and 
another glimpse is caught of them the 
next morning to the south of Cape Idzu, 
which lies about ninety miles south-west 
of Tokio. They are evidently steaming 
slowly in order to economise coal, and 
speculation is rife as to their intentions. 
Some think that a serious attempt is to 
be made to threaten Tokio; but a more 
likely suggestion is that interruption of 
the trade between America and Japan is 
aimed at. All possible steps arc taken 
in Japan to suspend the traffic, but con- 
siderable apprehension is cxpi-cssed as to 
the safety of steamers already cn route 
from Canada and San Francisco. 

It presently becomes clear that these 
apprehensions are fullj' justified. On 
July 25th the Fnglish Press publishes a 
telegram from Tokio containing the sen- 
sational intelligence that the ^'ladivostok 
cruisers have sunk the British steamer 
Knight Commander^ bound for Yokohama 
from New York. At first the British 
public can hardly believe the news to be 
true, although the seizure of the Malacca 
and other extravagances on the part of 
the volunteer cruisers in the Red Sea 
have in some measure prepared it for sur- 
prises of this character. It is felt that 
the marked difference in the status of the 
Russian vessels concerned puts matters in 
this case on quite another plane, and the 


utmost reluctance is shown to accept the 
assertion that Russian naval officers of 
rank and experience have committed such 
a breach of international law without 
extraordinary and altogether improbable 
provocation. 

But, as the facts become gradually 
known, no improvement in the statement 
of the case is apparent. The Knight 
Commander was a screw steamer of 
6,394 tons, and traded between the 
United States and the Far East. The 
crew numbered sixty, of whom twenty- 
one were Lascars. The ship is stated to 
have carried on this cruise no explosives 
nor munitions of war, but among her 
cargo, which consisted chiefly of rice and 
flour, was a quantity of iron work for 
railway bridges, which, it is suggested, 
was being carried from New York for 
use in Korea. The Knight Commander 
sailed from New York on May 6th, and 
from Manilla on July nth. 

It is said that the Knight Commander 
was thirty-five nautical miles off Cape 
Idzu when, at half-past seven in the 
morning of July 23rd, she met the three 
cruisers of the \’ladivostok squadron. 
It is not diflicult to imagine the curiosity 
mingled with apprehension with which 
the European portion of the crew must 
have regarded this formidable apparition. 
Probably at Manilla they will have read 
that the squadron has been roaming the 
seas in rather an arbitrary fashion, and 
may even have heard of the seizure of 
the Allanlon in the Tsugaru Strait about 
June iSth. They cannot therefore be 
altogether surprised at meeting the Vladi- 
vostok cruisers, although they may well 
have hoped that by this time the Japanese 
Navy would have been able to prevent 
such an ugly demonstration within easy 
distance of Tokio Bay. As to the appear- 
ance of the cruisers, that is not by any 
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means reassuring. Very grim and for- 
bidding they look, and, by all accounts, 
a good deal the worse for wear, as far as 
man-o’-war spickness and spanness are 
concerned. They are crowded with men, 
doubtless with a view to placing prize 
crews on useful captured vessels. Alto- 
gether, the captain and crew of tlic 
Knight Commander may well regret a 
rencontre which must cause dekiy, and 
may even, it is doubtless anticipated, 
cause the vessel to be sent to the Vladi- 
vostok Prize Court for adjudication on 
her questionable carg-o. I'or the captain, 
at any rate, must be aware that Russia 
has declared a number of innocent articles 
of merchandise to be contraband of war, 
on the ground that they may assist the 
enemy in his hostile operations, and it can 
hardly be denied that unfavourable con- 
struction may conceivably be put on the 
ironwork carried by the Knight Com- 
mander, if it be assumed that it is intended 
for the bridges on the Korean railways. 

Whatever may be the doubts and 
fears entertained on the Knight Com- 
mander as to these debatable points, the 
period of uncertainty is a short one. 
There is a brief colloquy, after which the 
amazing announcement is made that 
within half-an-hour the crew must come 
on board one of the Russian warships. 
In haste and confusion the order is 
obeyed, since resistance to it is out of the 
question. And then, without more ado, 
the British steamer Knight Commander 
is sunk ! 

At three o’clock the Vladivostok squad- 
ron falls in with another British steamer, 
the Tsinan, from Australia. This vessel 
is stopped and boarded by an officer from 
the Rossia, who expresses himself with 
remarkable frankness. He says that the 
Vladivostok squadron has received in- 
structions from St. Petersburg to treat 


the British flag with great respect, but 
that if the Tsinan has railway material on 
board she, too, will be either seized or 
sunk. As railway material is not com- 
monly imported by Japan from Australia 
the Tsinan passes muster in this respect, 
and her captain is then informed that he 
will be required to carry the Knight Com- 
mander's crew of Lascars to Yokohama. 
The Lascars are accordingly sent aboard, 
and the captain of the Tsinan is ordered 
by the Russians to blow off steam, and 
not to allow his ship to move until the 
warships have disappeared beneath the 
horizon. The European members of the 
Knight Commander's crew arc detained on 
board the cruiser Rnrik, and the squadron 
steams off in the direction of Tokio Bay. 

When, through the Tsinan's arrival rt 
Yokohama, the fate of the Knight Com- 
mander became generally known, the 
matter at once assumed a very serious 
aspect. It was felt on all sides that 
here was a question altogether separate 
from that of the seizure of the Malacca — 
to which further reference will duly be 
made in the course of this narrative — 
and that complications of the greatest 
gravity might ensue unless the incident 
were promptly and effectively dealt with. 
The Prime Minister, on being approached, 
intimated plainly that a breach of inter- 
national law had been committed, a 
protest was lodged with the Russian 
Government, and an .enquiry opened in 
Japan by Sir Cl.'iude Macdonald, the 
British Minister at Tokio. But, apart 
from these obvious steps, the whole 
episode was closely discussed by the 
Press, and a general conclusion arrived 
at that the Russian ships had acted in a 
manner which was utterly unwarrantable, 
and which we, as the premier maritime 
nation of the world, could not but warmly 
resent. As the sinking of the Knight 
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Commander is not only a direct outcome 
of the War, but is likely to rank here- 
after as a very sigiiiricanl historical event, 
a few remarks may serve both to explain 
the situation, and to reflect a very notable 
exhibition of popular feeling-. 

In common fairness, the Russian view 
of the case must be stated. According 
to a telegram received by the Tsar from 
Admiral Skrydloff, 
with reference to 
the cruise of the 
X'ladivostok Squad- 
ron, the Ruight 
Commander only 
stopped after a 
fourth shot had 
been fired at her. 

On the vessel’s be- 
ing boarded it was 
found that it was 
carrying to Japan 
a cargo of from 
3,500 to 4,000 tons, 
compo.scd mostly of 
railway material. 

Admiral Skrydloff 
continues : “ Hav- 
ing established the 
fact that the Knight 
Commander was undoubtedly carrying a 
contraband traffic for a belligerent party, 
and not being able to bring her to the 
nearest Russian port, owing to her not 
having enough coal on board, without 
manifest danger to the squadron, we sank 
the Knight Commander , after taking off 
all her crew and removing her papers.” 

It should be added that some of the 
Russian newspapers contended that the 
Commander of the Russian Squadron 
acted throughout in accordance with the 
Russian prize code, which enables cap- 
tured vessels to be sunk if they cannot be 
safely taken to the nearest Russian port. 


In looking at the incident of the sink- 
ing of the Knight Commander from the 
British standpoint it will be seen that, 
in the first instance, a very debatable 
question arises as to what may fairly 
be called ‘‘contraband of war.” Ac- 
cording to the Russian view, nearly every- 
thing comes under this heading, even 
provisions; but the British Government 
has already given 
Russia to under- 
stand that, in the 
matter of foodstuffs 
not intended for 
the consumption of 
the Japanese Army 
and Xavy, she can- 
not accept the Rus- 
sian definition. It 
remains to be seen 
whether a similar 
objection will be 
lodged in the mat- 
ter of railway 
material, but it is 
sufficiently clear 
that a belligerent 
Power, by pressing 
the definition of 
‘‘ contraband of 
Avar ” to its utmost limit, can do a great 
deal to paralyse the commerce of non- 
belligerent nations, unless some inter- 
national agreement on the subject is 
shortly and definitely arrived at. 

But it is in the second aspect of the 
Knight Commander case that the more 
serious question arises whether a neutral 
vessel, even if it be carrying unquestion- 
able contraband of war, can be sunk until 
its status has been determined by a 
properly constituted Prize Court. If a 
warship can take the law into its own 
bands in every case, in which to carry 
out legal formalities would be incon- 
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venient, the law becomes a perfect farce, 
and the most frig-htful injustice may be 
done, the most terrible losses inflicted 
upon trade, almost at the whim of a 
harsh and unscrupulous naval com- 
mander. 

Everything, of course, hinges on the 
question of neutrality. If a vessel flies 
the flag of a belligerent nation, and is 
unfortunate enough to fall into the hands 
of an opponent, it runs, whatever its 
character, an obvious risk, the extent 
and nature of which depends largelj' 
upon the humanity and opportunities of 
its captor or captors. It m.ay be said, 
of course, that when a ship belonging 
to the mercantile marine of a neutral 
Power violates the neutrality to which 
its Government is pledged, it forfeits the 
right to be considered from any but a 
hostile standpoint. But even neutrals 
who have misbehaved have rights under 
the usually accepted code of international 
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law, and one of these is that a vessel 
carrying what is alleged to be contraband 
of war shall be taken to a port belong- 
ing to the belligerent Power into whose 
hands she has fallen, and there judged by 
a properly constituted Prize Court, from 
whose decision there may or may not be 
an appeal. It is monstrous that if a war- 
ship does not find itself in a position to 
carry out this formality it should be 
content merely to take over the crew and 
pa.ssengers of the unfortunate vessel, 
and should then be permitted to sink the 
latter without any further question being 
raised. If such practices were recog- 
ni.sed internationally as legal, there is no 
end to the dilliculties which might ari.se, 
more especially when the term “ contra- 
band of war ” is subject to such elastic 
interpretation as lh:it which the Russians 
put upon it. The suggestion that the 
Admiral commanding the Vladivostok 
Squadron was justified in his action by 
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the Russian Admiralty regulations 
governing the treatment of prizes may 
suit Russian ideas of justice, but not 
necessarily ours. If a Government 
chooses to lay down laws as regards the 
treatment of foreign shipping which are 
utterly inequitable and objectionable 
from a foreign standpoint, it must not 
be surprised if those laws are not re- 
garded as internationally binding. A 
strong nation may, of course, impose its 
will upon a weak one in such matters; 
but Great Britain does not happen to be 
a weak nation, and her maritime interests 
are very precious to her. 

Accordingly, the British public takes 
the Knight Commander case very seri- 
ously, all the more seriously, perhaps, 
because the Malacca incident has shown a 
disposition on Russia's part to take 
very strange advantage of her belligerent 
position. The general indignation does 
not find expression in any particular ex- 
hibition of Jingoism; but the nation is 
behind tiie Premier in his emphatic 
statement that an act has been committed 
which is contrary to international usage, 
and for which, accordingly, an explana- 
tion must be asked. We shall see later 
the upshot of this, as of the Malacca 
incident. But, meanwhile, it is well to 
place on record the circumstance that 
already the \'ladivostok Squadron has 
discounted its somewhat dubious success 
in the matter of sinking transports and 
unarmed merchantmen belonging to its 
antagonists by wounding the suscepti- 
bilities, if not by proi'oking the resent- 
ment, of at least one first-class European 
Power. 

Returning to the actual movements of 
the squadron, it w'ould seem that for 
some days it hung about the neighbour- 
hood of Tokio Bay, evidently on the 
look-out for shipping from America. Its 


complete achievements during this period 
are not recorded; but it is admitted by 
Admiral Skrydlofi himself that on July 
24th the German steamer Thea, bound 
from .\merica to Yokohama w'ith a full 
cargo of fish, was sighted and stopped. 
“ She was regarded as a legal prize, and 
after her crew had been taken off, the 
Thea was sunk, owing to the impossi- 
bility of bringing her to a Russian port.” 

There is little doubt that there were 
some narrow escapes about this time of 
vessels coming from America with car- 
goes, which, under Russian rules, might 
be classed as contraband. Considerable 
anxiety was felt for some days about the 
Pacific mail steamer Korea, from San 
Francisco, which was known to be 
carrving a cargo of ;£'2oo,ooo in gold 
for Japan, and other contraband of war. 
It is very possible that the squadron had 
been specially advised of tlie sailing of 
this vessel, for it is understood that for 
some time past the Russian Government 
had been represented at the leading ports 
of the world by agents, whose business 
it was to ascertain and report whether 
contraband cargoes were being shipped 
to Japan. This, of course, was a per- 
fectly legitimate precaution, and one 
could have had, in general, but little 
sympathy with steamship owners who de- 
liberately violated the neutrality declared 
by their Governments, and suffered the 
ordinarj' penalty of cartying contraband 
for the sake of extra profit. At the 
same time, the average British news- 
paper reader probably learnt with very 
distinct satisfaction that on July 29th 
the Korea arrived safely at Yokohama, 
having escaped the clutches of the three 
valiant commerce destroyers which w'ere 
doubtless lying in wait for her. 

At about noon on July 30th the squad- 
ron, fearing, perhaps, that further delay 
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■would be dangerous, proceeded once 
more to the Tsugaru Strait. At about 
three o’clock, near the northern coast, 
a Japanese third-class cruiser, with three 
torpedo-boats, was sighted, and behind 
it a sailing vessel with four torpedo- 
boats. Simultaneously, there appeared 
on the left coast of the Strait a coast 
defence battleship. These followed, 
for some distance, the Russian Squadron, 
which was 
steaming 
slowly at 
eleven knots 
possibly 
through fear 
of mines; 
but of course 
an attack by 
the Japanese 
in such cir- 
c umstances 
would have 
been mad- 
ness. More- 
over, it was 
probably an- 
ticipated 
that the 
Vladivostok 
cruisers would shortlv run up aga'nst 
a much stronger detachment of the 
Japanese Fleet, which was known to be 
looking out for it. Ry extraordinary 
good luck the Russians completely 
evaded the latter, by which it was never 
even sighted, and in due course the 
three cruisers, with their spoils, consist- 
ing chiefly of ships’ papers and xi num- 
ber of captive passengers and sailors of 
various nationalities, regained the Golden 
Horn. 

It should be mentioned that in this 
cruise the Vladivostok Squadron was 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Jessen, 


Admiral BezobrazolT having, it is under- 
stood, been transferred to Port Arthur. 
It was by Rcar-Admirxil jessen's order 
that the Knight Commander was sunk, 
and in other ways he may claim to have 
established a very objectionable record. 
It is estimated thxit his cruise has caused 
200,000 tons of chartered shipping to be 
detained for ten dxiys, involving a loss of 
a million and a half pounds sterling. 

One might 
be inclined 
to feel some 
small ad- 
miration for 
the audacity 
of the \'ladi- 
V o s t o k 
Squadron in 
perpetrating 
this raid, but 
for the fiict 
of its e n - 
counter with 
the Japanese 
third-c lass 
cruiser and 
the coast 
d e fence 
bat t le ship 
which it met in the 'rsugaru Strait 
on Jul\' 30th. It is conceivable that 
considerations of prudence may have 
deterred Admiral Jessen from opening 
fire with big guns, which might have 
warned a larger Japanese squadron of 
his presence in the Strait. But that, 
after sinking and seizing a tew un- 
armed merchantmen, he should have 
done nothing but show his heels to a 
third-class cruiser and a coast defence 
battleship, is a sad blot upon the honour 
of the Russian Xavy, the officers and 
men of which must have been ashamed 
of such an exhibition of cowardice. 
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It remains to be seen whether Nemesis 
will overtake the \'ladivostok Squadron; 
but it is stated on high authority that 
its exploits have not only produced diffi- 
culties abroad which will not easily be 
settled, but have also stimulated the 
Japanese to fresh efforts in the direction 
of the capture of Port Arthur. If that 
prize can be grasped by Japan, and if, 
simultaneously, the Russian ships in 
Port Arthur Harbour cease to be a pos- 
sible menace, the turn of \'ladivostok 
will not be long in coming. The Rus- 
sians themselves seem to have a fore- 
boding of this, for there is noticeable at 
the end of July a significant renewal of 
interest in the northern port, which h.as 
been left so much to itself since the War 


began. On July 30th it is telegraphed 
from St. Petersburg that Admiral Alex- 
eieff is expected at Vladivostok, and on 
August 1st the Echo de Far is publishes 
an interesting despatch with reference 
to certain military preparations said to 
be on foot for the defence of the 
“Sovereign City of the East.” The 
despatch confirms the report that the 
1st Army Corps is to be sent shortly to 
reinforce General Linievilch’s Division at 
Vladivostok. General Kuropatkin may 
find it difficult to spare any such sub- 
stantial detachment, but the suggestion 
is not without importance as showing 
that the Russians are alive to the peril 
which must soon encompass their alter- 
native stronghold in the Far East. 
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CHAPTER XLir. 

THE SECOND ARMY OF JAPAN — KUSSLA.KS AT TA-SHI-CHAO— THE JAI’ANKSE ADVANCE- 
BATTLE OF TA-SHI-CHAO — A NIGHT ATTACK — THE RUSSIANS RETIRE — ^THE 
JAPANESE AT NIU - CHWANG. 

W E have seen how, from July loth 
to July 20th, the Second Army 


of Japan, under command of General 
Oku, continues in seeming immobility in 
front of Ta-shi-chao (pufjc 37b). We 
have further been enabled, by the lifjht 
of an interesting description, quoted at 
the end of Chapter XXXI X., to gain 
some idea of the country which lies 
ahead of the Japanese troops during 
this period. It is a country offering 
several marked advantages for defence, 
the main features being an irregular 
chain of hills, running, for the most 
part, from S.W. to N.E., and fronted 
on the south and west by flat open plains 


which afford few, if any, positions for 
attacking artillery. Here the Russians 
are posted on the Ta-ping-ling and other 
eminences to the soulli-wcst and south 
of Ta-shi-chao, their position extending 
about ten miles, with the right resting 
on a village .some five miles from the 
.sea-shore, and their left on a point a 
little east of the road from Kai-chau to 
Hai-cheng. On their right they have a 
considerable force of cavalry, with which 
they probably hope to roll up the Japan- 
e.se left if a chance presents itself of 
dashing down between the hills and the 
shores of the Liao-tung Gulf. 

There is no mistaking the fact that the 
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Russians not only have a capital eye for 
ground, but that they make, as a rule, 
Ihe very riiosL of a good defensive posi- 
tion. By taking up, in this instance, a 
line cutting obliquely, the direct line of 
advance from Kai-chau to Ta-shi-chao, 
and preparing to demonstrate with their 
cavalry on their right, they render it ex- 
tremely dilhcult for the Japanese to make 
any sort of impression, more especially as 
the strong defensive work.s they have 
constructed at admirably selected points 
are held by an ample sufficiency of first- 
class troops. It is estimated by the 
Japanese that the enemy have altogether 
in front of Ta-shi-chao about five 
divisions and loo guns, and, while the 
Russian ollicial reports state that the 
numbers were not so great, there is 
reason to suppose that the bulk of the 
4th Siberian Army Corps, consisting 
nominally of three divisions, was on the 
ground, together with the ist and gth 
Divisions belonging to the army formerly 
led by General Stackelbcrg. The whole 
force is commanded by General Zaru- 
baieff, and cannot aggregate much less 
than 50,000 men at a very low compu- 
tation. 

General Oku may well have found the 
state of affairs somewhat difficult to deal 
with, even after ten or twelve days of 
close observation of the enemy’s moA'c- 
ments, and careful scrutiny of the ad- 
joining country. The situation is not 
wholly unlike that at Nan-shan, with the 
exception that the ground is less con- 
tracted. There is the same security en- 
joyed by the Russians in the matter of 
attempted flanking movements, and the 
Japanese have an added disadvantage in 
not being able to obtain, as they did 
at Nan-shan, effective assistance from 
their ships. Some of the gunboats 
might, perhaps, succeed in throwing a 


few shells into the extreme right of the 
Russian position should they care to 
venture into such shallow Avater as is 
here indicated. But the damage Avould 
be extremely trifling, and could not 
affect the main attack. The latter must 
evidently be, in the first instance, a 
frontal one, and with so many good 
troops, and guns so strongly posted, 
the experiment can hardly be other than 
a costly one. 

At a later date, the Russians declare 
that they had no intention of obstinately 
defending the Ta-shi-chao position, and 
that they had not throAvn up any special 
defences. In justice to General Oku, 
and to the manly fashion in Avhich he 
faced, for the second time, a very trying 
situation, involving an inevitable and 
serious sacrifice, the faithful historian 
must be permitted to doubt this state- 
ment. The Japanese state explicitly 
that the dcfence.s here are the best and 
most extensive they have as yet encoun- 
tered. Folds of roofed-in trenches are 
extended round the steep hills, and gun 
emplacements, protected by Avire en- 
tanglements, bar the ravines. Not only 
this, but all the evidence available goes 
to show that the Russians haA'e for weeks 
past been increasing their forces at this 
point. The mere fact of General Zaru- 
baieff’s presence is suggestive of an 
obstinate defence, for an .Army Corps 
Commander Avould certainly not have 
been detached for the mere purpose of 
keeping the enemy in check. Again, 
there is a subsequent report, based on the 
statement of captured Russian officers, 
that General Kuropatkin himself looked 
on at one stage or another of the fighting 
near Ta-shi-chao, and this would hardly 
haA'e occurred had the position been re- 
garded as being on the same plane as 
that in front of Kai-chau. 




Sketch map showing the Japanese advance to kai-chau, ta-shi-chao, 

AND YING-KAU. 
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There is, of course, every reason why 
the Russians should seek to make a 
strong stand at Ta-shi-chao. For, as 
has been noted several times previously, 
the place lies at the junction of the branch 
line to Ying-kow, and a Russian retire- 
ment from it means an end to Russian 
supremac}' at Niu-chwang. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the Russians 
should so strenuously repudiate the sug- 
gestion that their intention was to do 
what it was obviously the right thing for 
them to do, namely, to cover Niu-chwang, 
so long as they considered the latter 
worth holding. If they had previously 
evacuated Kiu-chwang, and had made 
•every other preparation for a gradual 
falling-back on Hai-cheng and Liao-yang 
successively, they might have had some 
excuse for not defending Ta-shi-chao 
obstinately. But, as things are, we must 
either receive the Russian declaration 
that it was not intended to dispute Ta- 
shi-chao seriously with polite incredulity, 
or must lay a very bad strategical mis- 
take to the account of General Kuro- 
patkin and his lieutenants. 

Before plunging into the tactics of a 
rather interesting and certainly very 
important operation, wc may step aside 
for a moment to connect Ta-shi-chao with 
a remarkable incident, to which attention 
was drawn in Chapter XXX. On pages 
365-6 of this story it was narrated how, 
in the summer of 1903, the Tsar sent 
M. Bezobrazoff to dog the heels of 
General Kuropatkin, who was then on 
special duty in the Far East, and how 
Bezobrazoff stole a march on Kuropat- 
kin by hurrying home and securing the 
Viceroyalty for Admiral Alexcieff. Here 
is a little reminiscence of Ta-shi-chao, 
which appeared in the Times in the form 
of an extract from a private letter : — 

“As I write, a scene comes vividly 


before me. I was at Ta-shi-chao exactly 
a year ago — to be precise, on July 14th 
— and was present when Bezobrazoff, in 
the middle of a restaurant car swimming 
in champagne, and full of officers ‘ vivi- 
fied ’ with wine, made a speech about 
the success of his mission, and so on. 
I little thought that I was witnessing 
something almost historical, and that a 
year later the Japs would be converging 
on that little station, which looks for all 
the world like a little place in Somerset. 
Three hours later we met poor Kuropat- 
kin down the line. As someone said with 
absolute truth in the Times a few weeks 
ago, Bezobrazoff was bolting back to 
Petersburg to get the ear of the Tsar 
first. Had not Kuropatkin been too 
proud to race Bezobrazoff across a con- 
tinent, this trouble might have been 
averted. But Kuropatkin ostentatiously 
stayed at Liao-yang to inspect, and 
arrived in Petersburg to find Alexeieff 
Viceroy of the F ar East, though the 
appointment was not made public until 
two or three weeks afterwards. I did 
not see Kuropatkin that night, but had 
a talk with his Chief of the Staff ; it was 
midnight, and we strolled up and down 
the track; he talked English, had some- 
thing of that amazing Russian candour, 
and it was from the contemptuous way 
in which he spoke of Bezobrazoff that I 
first got an inkling of the true situation.” 

The ends of poetical justice would, 
perhaps, have been better served had we 
found, mulatis mutandis. Admiral Alex- 
eieff in command at Ta-shi-chao on 
July 14th, 1904, with M. Bezobrazoff as 
his Chief of the Staff. But the extract, 
which, even if discursive, links up the 
little place that looks for all the world 
as if it were in Somerset with one of the 
probable chief causes of the Russo-Japan- 
ese War, has a quaint interest of its own. 
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And now to business. It is a very 
interesting fact that what in reality is 
the first move in the operation against 
the Russian position near Ta-shi-chao, 
is not made by General Oku, but by that 
useful “ Takushan Army ” which has 
already done much excellent service in an 


unostentatious and, as far as ollicial de- 
spatches go, rather shadowy sort of way. 
It will be remembered that on the mor- 
row of the occupation of Kai-chau, the 
Takushan Army put out a feeler, and, 
rinding some detached Russian forces 
south-east of Ta-shi-chao, drove them in 
on the latter place (page 475). Now, on 


the eve of General Oku’s attack oni 
Ta-shi-chao, the Takushan Army again 
protrudes a detachment in the direction 
of Tomuchan (Shimucheng). At Pan- 
ling, which lies immediately to the east 
of Tomuchan, this detachment envelops 
the 17th Siberian Rifle Regiment, and 


drives it northwards, the Russians leav- 
ing fourteen killed and three pri.soners. 
The engagement is, in itself, trivial, but 
the occupation of Pan-ling betokens a 
pressure from the north-east on General 
Zarubaieff’s position near Ta-shi-chao, 
which he evidently finds, at a later date, 
uncomfortable, and which may have- 
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helped to determine his actual movements 
on the night of July 24th. 

Bui \vc must be careful not to antici- 
pate too much. Let us rather return to 
General Oku’s Army, which, on the 
morning of July 23rd, drives in the Rus- 
sian outposts, and advances to a position, 
the left of which rests on the Kai-chau — 
Hai-cheng road, while the right is away 
to the eastward, and rests on a point 
some eighteen miles south-east of Ta- 
shi-chao. It is now found that the 
enemy’s greatest concentration is to the 
west of Ta-ping-ling, and accordingh' 
the front is changed, and at dawn on 
July 24th the advance of the deployed 
forces is in a westerly direction. 

By 9 a.m. on July 24th the Japanese 
had come under the fire of the artiller}' 
on the Russian main positions, and from 
this time until evening it is evident that 
the attackers suffered severely. It is 
impossible to follow the fighting closely, 
for the Japanese official report is very 
meagre, the Russian despatches are 
very vague, and a graphic description, 
furnished by Mr. Ernest Brindle, the 
war correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
suffers from the absence of tactical de- 
tail. Mr. Brindle watched the action of 
the 24th from a tower on the outskirts of 
Niu-chwang, and the spectacle which he 
witnessed must, indeed, have been a 
moving one. But, as he himself frankly 
confesses, it was impossible to follow 
the course of the fighting very accurately, 
and when his account was sent off he 
was apparently under the impression that 
the battle was over by the evening of 
the day on which it commenced. His 
bright descriptions constitute, however, 
a useful supplement to the official account, 
and enable us to realise the extraordinary 
tenacity displayed by the Japanese in the 
face of a truly devastating fire. 


It would seem that the attack was 
carried out mainly by the right wing of 
General Oku’s Army, which showed ex- 
traordinary bravery, and, at one point, 
actually succeeded in penetrating the 
Russian line. But the difficulties of the 
ground were very great, it was impossi- 
ble to obtain effective artillery positions, 
the enemy made an effective counter- 
attack, and the column was compelled 
to fall back. This is probably the inci- 
dent alluded to by Mr. Brindle in the 
following vivid passage : — 

“The Japanese retired to the hills, 
and to those looking on from a distance 
appeared to suffer a repulse. Puffs of 
white smoke and red flashes denoting 
bursting shells and shrapnel came from 
the Russian guns in ceaseless succession. 
The Japanese fire at the time was of a 
spasmodic nature, which ceased at noon, 
when a fresh Russian battery east of Ta- 
shi-chao disclosed itself and thundered 
across the intervening valley to the next 
hill. 

“ At two o’clock in the afternoon three 
rings of smoke that followed the crest of 
the mountain slightly north-east of the 
Russian position indicated that the 
Japanese were stationed at a new point. 
These rings increased and spread out in 
vast half-circles. 

“ The ridges of the highest surround- 
ing hills soon showed a line confused 
and broken of Japanese, who began a 
descent to the next range. Surprised by 
this unexpected strategy, the Russians 
moved ten guns to the top of a long, 
low hill, the dark brown colour of which 
stood out with startling conspicuousness 
from the green grass and the white and 
red rocks that filled out the landscape. 

“ A terrific cannonade ensued for 
twenty minutes, and it became impossible 
to follow the progress of the fight be- 
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cause of the thick clouds of smoke. 
Presently there came a breeze, and the 
curtain lifted showing- the Japanese line 
ten miles from Ta-ping-shan, on a pre- 
cipitous height to the east dominating the 
whole country. The Russian guns weie 
still firing, and appeared to be making 
good practice. The noise was tremen- 
dous. There was one continual roll of 
thunder, punctuated each moment by 
thuds that shook the earth.” 

The fighting round the fortifications 
on Ta-ping-ling was evidently of the 
most desperate character, and it was at 
this point the Japanese sustained their 
heaviest losses. 

As to the direction of the attack, it 
seems that this must have altered more 
than once, the fighting at lirncs being 
much of the same character as at Nan- 
shan. “ The Japanese did, indeed, make 
a number of consecutive attacks,” says 
■one of the Russian official accounts, and 
with our experience of Japanese heroism 
and indifference to death it is easy to 
imagine column after column hurling 
itself on the strong Russian defences, 
and falling back reluctantly with ranks 
shattered and ploughed by the deadly 
hail of shot and shell from the defenders’ 
guns. On four occasions, according to 
General Zarubaieff, the fighting in the 
centre was at close qu.artcrs with the 
bayonet. But clearly the Japanese could 
make no headway against troops which 
had not, like themselves, been shaken by 
artillery fire, and, save in the one in- 
stance already recorded, in which, too, 
the foothold gained could not be main- 
tained, penetration of the position was 
out of the question. 

Eventually, in view of the enemy’s 
heavy cannonade, and the impossibility 
of making any useful artillery response 
— for the Russian batteries ” though 


completely masked, searched the whole 
zone of the Japanese advance, whereas 
the Japanese guns had to manoeuvre in 
full view ” — the infantry attack was sus- 
pended. At nightfall the Japanese 
bivou.acked in close touch with the enemy. 

The result of this day’s fighting is, 
not to put a fine point on it, a distinct 
Japanese reverse. Practically speaking, 
no advantage has been gained, except a 
very dearly bought knowledge of the 
strength of the Russian defences, and the 
losses, though not a quarter of those sus- 
tained .at Nan-shan, arc sufficiently severe 
to render it doubtful whether it is possi- 
ble to make another frontal attack with 
any chance of success. There remains 
one hope, that of capturing the position 
b\’ a nocturnal dc main, and with 

characteristic boldness General Oku takes 
what some generals might consider a 
greater risk than that which would be 
involved in another direct assault by day. 

For night-fighting is always risky. 
Even where the ground is fairly level, and 
every sort of precaution is taken, mis- 
takes in direction will occur, and the con- 
fusion which takes place when the troops 
begin to press in on one another is hardly 
to be imagined by those who ha-\-c had 
no experience of the process. Again, 
the most trifling thing at night will often 
produce a panic among even the best of 
troops, and a panic once started is not 
always as quickly stayed as was the case 
in the bivouac before Tcl-el-Kcbir. Even 
that queer scare, of which Mr. Frederic 
Villicrs gives a notable description in 
his “ Pictures of Many Wars,” seemed 
likely at one moment to prove serious. 
” In the twinkling of an eye the men, 
with suppressed curses, were struggling 
to their feet and fixing bayonets, and 
huddling together in square formation, 
apparently to resist cavalry. Even the 
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supports scrambled to their feet as the 
panic wave passed over the desert. ‘ For 
God’s*' sake, what’s the matter? ’ whis- 
pered' the ■ officers, as they tried to .sup- 
press the e.xcitement of the men. But 
■ tp this day there is no valid answer 
given for this remarkable scare. It was 
called tb6 nightmare of that famous 
march. The excitement soon died out, 
but there was little further sleep.” 

If such alarms can lake place during 
the bivouac before a night march, what 
panics are not possible during the march 
itself, when each soldier feels that every 
moment is bringing him clo.ser to an 
enemy who, for all he knows, for all his 
leaders may know, is thoroughly on the 
alert, and may at any in.stant crumple 
up the attack by a charge of cavalry, or 
by suddenly opening fire from a long 
line of guns? 

Well, then, may any leader hesitate 
to resort to a night attack, even when 
his troops are fresh, and the ground 
before him is not calculated to produce 
mistakes in • direction, and consequent 
huddling of units between which a dis- 
tinct interval ought to be preserved. 
But General Oku has not even these 
points in his favour. His men have been 
fighting for fifteen hours, and in that 
time have been repeatedly repulsed with 
grievous loss. They cannot but be weary, 
in spite of their indomitable pluck, and 
a night march is doubly trying to tired 
men. Nor is the ‘‘ going ” at all of the 
best. Even if a fair start can be ob- 
tained on level ground, there arc hills 
to be negotiated by at least some por- 
tion of the attacking force, and what in 
daylight is a mere mound is at night a 
mountain, as far as its capacity to de- 
flect a straight advance is concerned. 

Vet General Oku takes the ri.sk, and 
he takes it with an audacity which is 
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curiously complete. For he does not 
resort to that easier, but still difficult, 
form of night operation which consists 
of a march under cover of darkness with 
the intent to deliver an assault at the 
first streak of dawn. He elects to adopt 
the still more risky process of a real 
night attack, such as is only undertaken 
by the commander of a large force in very 
exceptional circumstances. As a rule, 
such attacks are only delivered by small 
bodies in order to harass the enemy and 
to create a panic. In attempting a real 
night att.nck with a force which he ex- 
prc.ssly states was a strong one. General 
Oku, on this occasion, touched a pin- 
nacle of tactical daring which lifts his 
exploit in conception, at any rale, 
higher even than 'I'cl-el-Kebir. 

The preparations for the night attack 
must have been made early in the even- 
ing, for it is evident from the result that 
no time was lost. No details of the pre- 
liminary arrangements iire given, but 
we may' take it that they followed the 
usual course on such occasions, with the 
addition, maybe, of one or two improve- 
ments, which the experience gained in 
long and careful training has suggested. 
For it is probable that the Japanc.se, with 
their accustomed thoroughness, h:ivc 
made a very special study of military 
night operations, just as they have of the 
difficult and dangerous business of 
manreuvring torprido-eraft at nitrht with 
lights out. Ff)r otherwise, it is hardly 
conceivable that such an entcrpri.se as 
the present one would have been under- 
taken with so little hesitation, and so 
smartly carried to a successful conclusion. 

It is not hard to picture the .scene 
that takes place when the order is cir- 
culated among General Oku’s gallant 
troops for the delivery of a night attack. 
One can imagine both officers and men. 
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fatigued as they are, brisking up not a 
little at the thought of once more getting 
to close quarters with the enemy, with- 
out having to undergo the fearful prelimi- 
nary shattering which has so heavily 
discounted the chances of every heroic 
assault made during the past day. One 
can imagine, too, the General and his 
Staff discussing, with some anxiety, the 
prospects of the operation; for it goes 
without saying that they cannot regard 
it Avilh anything like real confidence. If 
a night attack had afforded any great 
hopes of proving the nearest and be.st 
wa}’ into the heart of the enemy’s 
position, we may take it for granted 
that this expedient would have been tried 
before attempting a series of costly 
frontal attacks by da) light. But General 
Oku, doubtless, sets to the advantage of 
the effort he is about to make the fact 
that the Russians, notwithstanding their 
successful defence, must be a little ex- 
hausted, and may well be alarmed to the 
Aerge of panic, to find their re.stless 
enemies pressing on them during the 
hours of darkness. 

As to the preparations for night fight- 
ing, these are usually someAvhat elabo- 
rate, for it is necessary that each unit in 
the force .selected for the attack should 
have the most precise instructions as to 
the direction to be taken and the rate of 
progress to be maintained. .\s a rule, 
reliance is pl.aced on compass bearings, 
and Ave may be sure th.'it in an up-to-date 
army like that of Japan, in Avhich every' 
cavalry trooper carries a field-gla.ss, there 
is no officer unprovided a\ ith a compass, 
the di.'d of Avhich is treated Avith lumi- 
nous paint, or Avith some similar contri- 
vance for reading bearings in the dark. 
For, of course, the use of matches or 
lights of any sort is altogether prohibited 
in Avell-ordered night operations. Native 


guides A\iII doubtless be dispensed with 
by the Japane.se on this occasion, as the 
distance fo be tniAcrsed is .so .short, and 
has actually been covered by many of the 
troops during the past fetv hours; but 
specially selected officers Avill have been 
detailed to lead the attacking columns, 
and others to check the distance tra 
versed. 

There is a Aveird difference betAveen th( 
setting-out of a force on a night opera- 
tion and the forming of troops for an 
attack by day. In the latter case there is 
ahvays a plentiful braying of bugles, 
Aaried by shrill A\histle signals, and the 
barking of commands by Avord of mouth. 
Nor is it long before the cracking of rifles 
begins, and grows in frequency until, in 
a short time, there seems to be an almost 
continuous roar, interspersed with an 
occasional crash produced by volleys of 
musketry, or Avilh the pup-pnp-pup of 
the comprehcnsi\c Maxim. In a night 
att.ack there are none of thc.se noisy ac- 
companiments. From quite the start — if 
the operation be in good hands — there is 
not a bugle .sounded, and every Avord of 
command is given in a low tone. Above 
alt, it is impressed upon every man in 
the ranks that on no account must he 
fire his rifle, :ind care should be t.aken to 
see that no fire-arms arc loaded. For 
the success of a night attack depends, 
first, on surprising the enemy, and then 
on the free and frequent use of the 
bayonet. It is hard to imagine a greater 
military crime th:m that of the man aa'Iio 
“ loo.ses off ” his rifle, during more c.s- 
pecially the early stages of a night 
attack, for he not only may be Avrecking 
an elaborate plan of operations, but he 
is certainly endangering the Ha'cs of 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of his com- 
rades. 

In almost complete silence, then, aa'c 
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may imagine the Japanese columns 
moving off, probably at about eight 
o’clock on the night of July 24th. The 
usual method adopted where there are 
two or three columns employed is for 
them to march independently to what is 
.known as the “ point of assembly,” after 
which the advance is continued in some 
compact formation until the ‘ ‘ point o{ 
deployment ” is reached. The troops are 
then formed for the assault, the signal 
for which ma)' be given by a rocket. 
But it is very possible that in this ca.se 
the point of deployment coincided with 
the point of assembly, and, in any case, 
the Japanese may have introduced some 
telling variations from our own practice, 
an outline of which has merely been 
given in order to enable the reader to 
realise an interesting and cITcctive opera- 
tion. 

General Oku tells us that his night 
attack was delivered from his right, and 
that a strong force carried at 10 p.m. the 
enemy’s first position cast of Ta-ping- 
ling, thereafter attacking two more of 
his positions. 

The nature of the fighting which took 
place at these points is very obscure. 
The Russian ollicial dc.spatchcs arc 
curiously reticent as to the whole matter 
of the night attack, and, indeed, one 
can hardly gather from them that it took 
place. They speak of ‘‘a fusillade ” 
which “ lasted until late in the night,” 
and it is declared that ‘‘ the position was 
abandoned because the commanding 
officer did not deem it possible to accept 
battle the next morning while defending 
a position with a front of sixteen kilo- 
metres.” General Sakharoff adds the 
evacuation of the Russian position was 
a complete surprise for the Japanese. 

This is rather an interesting example 
of the difficulty sometimes experienced 


by victors and vanquished in seeing eye 
to eye as regards the means by which 
a battle has been lost and won. The 
weak point of the Russian contention i.s 
that, if the evacuation was really carried 
out deliberately for the reason stated, it 
was a poor exhibition of rather cowardly 
incapacity. The Russians had already 
defended their ten-mile front with’ success 
for one day, and there was absolutely no 
reaso.n why they should not again have 
repulsed the enemy had he ventured on 
another daylight frontal attack. It may 
have been that General Zarubaieff was 
conscious of sonic pressure from the di- 
rection of To-mu-chan, near which the 
Takushan Arm}' was beginning to assert 
itself, and this might have justified his 
gradual withdrawal from the Ta-shi-chao 
position, the strongest part of whicli 
could then have been held till the last 
movement by a rear-guard. But a 
planned hasty c\ acuation after a success- 
ful defence seems an ignominious propo- 
sition, and even the well-wisher of the 
Russian Army will prefer to think that the 
only reason why the Ta-shi-chao position 
was so promptly iibandoned was because 
it really was captured by a brilliantly 
successful night attack on a large scale. 

A well-known character in one of Mr. 
Surtees’s sporting novels cynically re- 
marks that it docs not matter much 
whether a horse kicks his rider off 
through playfulness or vice — the actual 
result is much the same in both cases. 
And so, whether General Zarubaieff had 
made up his mind to retire, or whether 
General Oku caused or accelerated his 
departure, docs not, after all, make much 
difference to the course of events. 
General Oku says that at daybreak all 
the Japanese corps on the Ta-ping-ling 
were occupied on the heights eastward 
of Shang-hsi-tan — which lies six or seven 
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miles south-east of Ta-shi-chao — “ after 
which the enemy began to retire toward 
Ta-shi-chao.” 

Assuming that at least a remnant of the 
enemy would be still in position, the 
Japanese commenced the morning’s work 
with a brisk artillery fire, but the Rus- 
sian reply was so feeble that an immediate 
advance was made, and by 7 p.m. Shang- 
shi-tan was occupied without resistance. 
Here it was found what a strong position 
the enemy had been holding, and ad- 
miration was expressed of the manner in 
which he had turned the natural advan- 
tages to the best account with trenches, 
forts, and defences of felled trees. ? 

A pursuit of the retiring Russians is 
now organised, but in all probability 
the Japanese troops are too utterly worn 
out to carry it on with the vigour neces- 
sary to produce demoralisation in the 
enemy’s ranks. At noon a largo column 
forming the Russian rearguard is ob- 
served to pass Ta-shi-chao, moving north- 
ward. The Japanese follow' this for 
some distance beyond the town without 
at first entering the latter, and then dis- 
cover that the Russians, before retreat- 
ing, have set fire to Ta-shi-chao itself, 
and to the railway station. 

Thus ends the battle of Ta-shi-chao, 
a stubbornly-contested, and, as far as the 
night attack goes, a remarkable affair, 
in which the Japanese had 146 killed, of 
whom ten W'ere officers, and 925 wounded, 
including forty-seven officers. The Rus- 
sian casualties arc not accurately known, 
but, according to the statement of cap- 
tured officers, they amounted to about 
2,000. It is also reported that among 
the wounded w'ere Generals Sakaloff and 
Kondratovitch. 

Despatches from St. Petersburg show 
that, notwithstanding the self-assertive- 
ness of General Zarubaieff, the Russians 


were profoundly impressed with the re- 
sults of the Ta-shi-chao battle, the Rus- 
sian war correspondents dwelling, in 
particular, on the extraordinary mobility 
and capacity for concentration displayed 
by the Japanese in connection with this 
action. It is added that the Russian 
troops are grumbling a good deal at the 
constant retreats, or, as the generals 
prefer to call them, “ strategic retire- 
ments.” Stress is laid upon the ex- 
treme difficulty of carrying away the 
Avounded in such mountainous country as 
that round Ta-shi-chao, and it is said that 
in many cases badly hurt men have been 
obliged to walk, in spite of the suffering 
entailed. Excellent as is the spirit of 
the Russian soldiery, and marvellous as 
is their endurance, the voicing of such 
complaints shows that General Kuropat- 
kin is now beginning to be confronted 
with an enemy almost as formidable as 
that which is keeping his forces so con- 
tinually on the trot. For it is an evil 
day for an army on the defensive when 
the men begin to grumble at the plans of 
their leaders, and to point to the suffer- 
ings of the wounded as illustrating the 
cynical disregard of those in authority 
for the unfortunate pawms in their badly- 
played game. It is otherwise, of course, 
when an army’s occasional reverses are 
being set off by notable triumphs, or, 
even, as in the case of that awful retreat 
from Moscow, which is the historical 
example of such painful movements, 
when the memory still survives of the 
Commander’s previous great victories. 
But the Russian Army in Manchuria has 
no such conditions to inspirit it. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to a genuine Rus- 
sian success hitherto has been this very 
repulse of the Japanese from the Ta-shi- 
chao position on July 24th, and it is easy 
to understand that when, after even this 
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moderately promising performance, much as if he had in person led the 
another “ strategic retirement ” should forward movement at Telissu, or taken 
be talked of as imperative, the Russian a brisk offensive at Ta-shi-chao. 
soldier begins to lose heart and patience. The natural sequel of the retreat of the 
Doubtless his confidence in Kiiropatkin Russians from the Ta-shi-chao position 
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is still great; but it is probably now is not long in coming about. At la.sl 
being recalled that it is a good many the crisis has arrived for the Port of 
years since Skobcleff’s former right-hand Xiu-chwang (\ ingko\\’), where, for the 
man held an active command in the field, past forty-eight hours, extraordinary 
and to the rank and file the good work excitement has been prevailing. From 
which the Commander-in-Chief has been an early stage in our narrative, Xiu- 
doing at Liao-yang mtiy not appeal as chwang has been carefully kept in view. 
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the probability of dramatic events in this 
quarter having, from the first, been 
clearly indicated. And now, as so often 
happens in war, the actual denouement 
is rather tame. The explanation, of 
course, is that in many warlike cases 
the preliminary operations leading up to 
some important result are themselves so 
comprehensive, so thorough, and so 
detrimental to the enemy’s capacity for 
further resistance, that at the last the 
“ action of the piece ” seems to crumble 
away, and there is nothing left but a 
little shouting. A recent instance of 
this was the capture of Pretoria, which, 
at one time, was expected to offer a tre- 
mendous barrier to our troops if only by 
reason of its powerful forts, equipped 
with all sorts of up-to-date aids to a 
stubborn defence. lJut, as wo all re- 
member, the actual entry of the British 
troops into the town was a very common- 
place affair, for the simple reason that 
the work had been done weeks before our 
army approached those ugly fortifica- 
tions. So with Xiu-chwang, where, at 
the commencement of the war, it seemed 
as if the Russians could not but make a 
determined stand for political, as well as 
military, reasons, 'i et, at the last, as 
we shall see, there is no stand at all. 
One afternoon the place is in the military 
occupation of Russia, the next in that of 
Japan, and the translation involves, as 
far as one can gather, the loss of not a 
single life, not even the firing of a single 
shot ! 

'Ihe Treaty Port of Xiu-chwang (Ying- 
kow) is, Mr. Clive Bingham tells us, the 
shipping place for the bean-cake trade. 
This article, manufactured throughout 
the two southern provinces, comes down 
the Liao River at normal times in hun- 
dreds of junks, and is sent in large 
quantities to South China, the Yang-tse, 


japan, and Korea. Skins, furs, cereals, 
and timber are also exported, though to 
no veiw great amount. Great Britain is 
considerably interested in the piece-goods 
biisine.ss, and the Germans and Ameri- 
cans are also well represented. In 1899 
it was feared that Xiu-chwmng w'ould 
suffer greatly from the competition of 
Dalny; but, as has been noted, the latter, 
in spite of the efforts made by Russian 
officialism to popularise it, never suc- 
ceeded in attracting an adequate resident 
population. The more recent vicissitudes 
of Dalny are likely to increase Xiu- 
chwang’s future commercial chances 
very considerably; but, in any case, the 
place is of marked importance, and the 
transfer of the admini.stration from 
Russian to Japanese hands is a matter of 
commercial moment to three continents. 

It is understood that if General Kuro- 
patkin could have had his own way Xiu- 
chwang would have been evacuated long 
ago, but that the occupation had been 
continued up to the last moment by order 
of Admiral Alcxcicff. On July 24th 
came the Commander-in-Chief’s final 
and peremptory instructions that a com- 
plete withdrawal is to be made, and the 
ensuing night and next morning, accord- 
ingly, some remarkable scenes are wit- 
nessed. During the hours of darkness 
the entire Russian civil population leaves 
the place, and in the morning 600 in- 
fantry, with six guns, and 300 cavalry 
evacuate the forts commanding the en- 
trance to the Liao River. The Russian 
.settlement is now set on fire, and a 
quantity of Russian property destroyed. 
Apparently a good deal of Chinese 
property suffers in the process, and it 
is not improbable that the Russians are 
leaving behind them liabilities which 
are not likely to be discharged. For 
Mr. Brindle, the Daily Mail’s corre- 
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spondent, mentions that the burning of 
the Russian settlement was watched by 
thousands of Chinese, “ many of whom 
were rich, and have lost heavily.” 

The railway station is also set on fire, 
and here the Chinese rush in and carry 
off everything they can lay hands on. 
The Russian commercial flag is left 
waving over the Russian Admini.stration, 
and only M. Grosse, the Civil .\dminis- 
trator, and another olficial are left to 
represent the former masters of Xiu- 
chwang. 

The foreign residents, as may be 
imagined, have been going through a 
very anxious time. For the Russian 
evacuation means that they are left tem- 
porarily at the mercy of the Chinc.se 
population, and of the desperadoes who 
are known to be ho\ ering about the town. 
There are no foreign gunboats in the 
roadstead, and unless the Japane.se come 
very quickly mischief may be wrought 
which it will be impossible to repair. In 
the afternoon a band of robbers actually 
enters the .settlement and begins pillaging 
some of the shops. The foreign resi- 
dents have organised patrols, and these 
are about to deal with the marauders 
when the shout goes up, ” The Japanese 
are coming,” and the bandits quickly 
melt away. 

Within ten minutes of the arrival of 
the Japanese the Russian flag on the 
Administration building is hauled down, 
and is replaced by the tri-colour of 
France. 

At five o’clock a detachment of Japan- 
ese cavalry, one hundred and fifty 
strong, enter Niu-chwang to the accom- 
paniment of noisy demonstrations of joy 
on the part of the Chinese ; while a 
cordial welcome is accorded by a number 
of the foreign residents. A’erj' spick and 
span the Japanese detachment looks, men 


and horses, all, it is said, in the pink of 
condition, and the troopers exciting 
admiration by the completeness of their 
equipment. The officers intimate that 
they arc under orders to return forth- 
with to Ta-shi-chao, but, at the urgent 
request of the llritish and American 
Consuls, they consent to remain over- 
night. After a tour of inspection, they 
encamp in the foreign settlement, having, 
it seems, made one prisoner, a Russian 
soldier, who, whether through negli- 
gence or by design, has not accompanied 
his comrades in their retreat. The Rus- 
sian, says Mr. llrindlc, “ with an as- 
sumption of indifference, fanned himself 
with his cap. With a smile, one of the 
Japanese handed him a fan, on which 
were the national colours, tind the 
Russian u.scd it vigorously while a re- 
volver was pointed at him.” trivial 
incident, but one. quaintly typical of much 
that m:ty happen before the struggle be- 
tween Ru.ssia and Japan comes to an end. 

Mr. llrindle is careful to add that the 
general deportment of the japane.se 
cavalry is such as can give no offence to 
any nationalitv. The olliccrs are clearly 
men of tact, and when, at a conference 
which takes place between them, the 
Russian c.v-civil .Administrator, and the 
French Consular Agent, tlie latter states 
that the Ru.ssian buildings arc now under 
the protection of the I'rcnch flag, the 
courteous Japanese raise no objection. 

On the morning of the 26th the cavalry 
detachment departs, leaving a small 
guard M-ith a lieutenant in charge. The 
following" day a battalion of Japanese 
infantry arrives, and also the Japanese 
Administrator, Major Takayama, who 
proceeds to issue a notice to the inhabi- 
tants stating that the Port of Niu-chwang 
j.s now under the control of the Japanc.se, 
and that life :md property will be pro- 
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tected. The infantry battalion is now 
withdrawn some three miles to Niu- 
chia-luii, leaving at Niu-chvvang only 
such number of soldiers as is deemed 
necessary for police purposes. 

In the course of the next few days the 
Japanese succeed in effecting considerable 
changes at Niu-chwang. Very shortly 
after their entry the last representative 
of Russian ollicialism takes his departure, 
and the only interest which remains is 
the Riisso-Chincse Rank, as to which a 
rather curious situation is created. This 
bank was organi.scd and financed by the 
Russian Government for the purpose of 
furthering Russian interests in the Far 
East, and now has a strong foothold in 
China and Manchuria. Loans in force 
in Niu-chwang alone are said to amount 
to over five millions sterling. The 
Russians, before leaving, have handed 
over their interest in the bank to the 
French Consular Agent, but the ap- 
pointment of the latter not having 
been made till after the opening of 
hostilities, the Japanese now decline to 
allow him to administer the funds of the 
bank, and there seems an excellent chance 
that the latter will fall into the hands 
of the Japanese as “ legitimate spoils of 
war.” A double Nemesis would thus 
overtake Russia. In the first place, it 
will seem strange if an institution which 
has done so much to further Russian 
interests in the Far East should now, by 
becoming Japanese property, help to 
thwart them. Again, it is an instance 
of poetical justice that Russia, who de- 
clined to recognise the United States 
Consuls appointed to An-tung and Muk- 
den, although they had been appointed 
before the outbreak of war, should now 
be confronted by a Japanese refusal to 
acknowledge her ally’s Consular Agent, 
whose appointment is of later date. 


For the rest, the Japanese, as the 
Times correspondent at Peking, who 
makes a special visit to Niu-chwang, re- 
marks, ‘‘ step quietly into possession, 
displaying that wonderful power of con- 
trolling the Chinese, and inspiring con- 
fidence, w'hich was so marked a feature in 
their work of occupation at Peking after 
the Boxer trouble. ’ ’ Large numbers of 
Japanese traders are now returning, and 
it is anticipated that the port will “ now 
quickly recover from the effects of Rus- 
sian domination, with its ruthless squeez- 
ing and corruption.” At first some 
annoyance is caused by the publication of , 
an order, signed by Marshal Oyama, 
to the effect that all neutral ships shall 
remain away from Niu-chwang, but the 
restriction is quickly removed, and Ying- 
kow is thrown open to trade, the importa- 
tion of contraband of war destined for the 
Russians being alone forbidden. Major 
Takayama is shortly succeeded as Ad- 
ministrator by Major Yokura, and the 
circumstance is made the occasion of a 
farewell dinner, at which the foreign 
Consuls and the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms arc present, the assemblage showing 
that pleasant relations have been cstab- 
li.shcd between the new administration 
and all foreign interests. 

On August ist a Japanese battleship, 
a cruiser, and three gunboats arrive at 
Niu-chwang. For some days previously, 
search has been made in the Liao River 
for mines, and a number of these engines 
h.avc been disco\’crcd and removed. By 
the 3rd, a large depot of army supplies 
has been established at the burnt Russian 
railway station under a guard of 2,000 
men, and transport and hospital ships 
were hourly expected. 

Thus, quietly and methodically, is 
effected the Japanese occupation of Niu- 
chwang, which is a far greater blow to the 
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Russians than might have been supposed 
from the military surroundings of the 
event. Strategically, it sets a seal upon 
the Japanese operations in the Liao-tung 
Peninsula — other than those in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Port Arthur — and does 
so with such completeness that any 
chance of a Russian recovery in this 
direction seems utterly and finally hope- 
less. There is now no link missing in 
the chain which stretches from the 
northern shores of the Liao-tung (lulf 
to the mouth of the Vain, and south of a 
line drawn from Ving-kow to .\n-tung the 
country — Port Arthur excepted — is as 
completely under Japanese control as 
Korea itself, that other great peninsula 
to the domination of which Japan devoted 
early and close attention. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this fresh 
instance of Japanese thoroughness, and 
one cannot but smile at the quiet tenacity 
with which this result has been achieved 
in the face of repeated counsels to Japan 
to hurry her course by mtiking an etirlicr 
descent upon \iu-chwang. 


For the rest, a great success has been 
achieved by lowering the prestige of 
Russia, more especially among the Chi- 
nese 

It is said that the Chinese have long 
been confident that the Japanese would 
have no trouble in occupying Niu- 
chwang, and that for some time before 
the actual event a Chinese official was 
wtiiting in the neighbourhood to take over 
the Customs. Hut the faii accompli htis 
always a significance of its own, and 
when the news of the Battle of Ta-shi- 
chao and its sequel was known in the 
tea-shops of Peking, some other senti- 
ments 'besides those of satisfaction at 
the success of Japan are likely to have 
been freely expressed by the Chinese. In 
the hands of officials like Alexeieff, Rus- 
sian self-aggrandisement has been too 
marked, her methods too coarse, and it is 
not surprising that China is willing to for- 
get the drubbing Japan gave her ten 
years ago in the pleasure she experiences 
in seeing a more real enemy humiliated 
to-dav. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Russia’s treatment of neutral shipping — the Malacca incident the 

DARDANELLES — DOUBTS AND FEARS — ^THE QUESTION OF CONTRABAND— THE KSTIGHT 
COMMANDER AND THE HIPSANG. 


I N fulfilment of the promise made on 
page 454, a halt uill now be called in 
the march of warlike events in order to 
give the sequel of the Malacca incident, 
and to discuss briefly one or two other 
cases which have arisen out of Russia’s 
treatment of neutral shipping. The ques- 
tion is one of quite extraordinary import- 
ance, not only as affecting the chance of 
foreign interference in the ivar, but also 
in its general relation to the subject of the 
rights and limitations of belligerents. An 
opportunity may be found later to put the 
legal aspects of the matter before the 
readers of this narrative. In the mean- 
time, a plain statement of actual happen- 
ings, with, perhaps, a few' discursive 
comments, may serve to recall what, at 
one time, threatened to be a very grave 
situation indeed, and what may still prove 
to have some inconvenient, if not serious, 
results. 

In the brief reference already made to 
the seizure of the Malacca, several details 
have been omitted which subsequent 
events have surrounded with some inter- 
est. It appears that the examination 
which took place after the Malacca had 
been boarded by the Russians was con- 
ducted by a special set of officers of the 
Russian Intelligence Department, who 
were apparently on the Pc/crbnrg for this 
particular purpose. What follows is one 
of the most disgraceful proceedings ever 
laid to the charge of what, according to 
the Russian admission, were duly com- 


missioned naval officers. According to 
the statement of the Secretary to the P. 
and O. Company “ a number of the ship’s 
people were sent on board the Pc/erburg 
to be examined in reference to the nature 
of the cargfo, and were, in fact, offered in- 
ducements to give such information as 
would justify the seizure. . . The Rus- 

sians thought they had got a rich prize, 
and wore prepared to bribe the officers of 
the ship in order to assist them towards 
that consummation.” The Times supple- 
ments this information by details com- 
munictited to it by a trustworthy corre- 
spondent, who states explicitly that Cap- 
tain Street, of the 2 lalacca, was offered 
j£2,ooo as a present for himself if he 
would say that he had contraband on 
board. ‘‘ Of course he indignantly re- 
fused. Other European members of his 
ship’s company who were taken on board 
the Russian ship stated on their return 
that they, too, had c.ach been spoken to 
separately, and, in turn, offered money 
to give evidence that the Malacca was 
carrying contraband. ” 

It is a painful thing to be compelled 
to record such sliamcless actions on the 
part of the accredited representatives of 
a civilised and, diplomatically speaking, 
friendly Pow'cr. Rut there is no question- 
ing the evidence of the P. and O. officials 
in the matter, and any Russian attempt 
to repudiate a charge so clearly sub- 
stantiated may be dismissed as futile. 
The incident, of course, does not materi- 
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ally affect the main points at issue; but 
it does materially affect British capacity 
to place reliance upon the honour of 
Russian ofliccrs in carrying out duties of 
great delicacy and of grave international 
concern. Beyond this, the idea of offering 
a bribe to the captain of the Malacca to 
give false evidence in order to hurt his 
employers is not without a humorous 
side, which few of the hundreds of 
thousands who have come into contact 
with that peculiarly British institution, 
the “ P. and O.,” could fail to appre- 
ciate. 

As showing the extraordinary elas- 
ticity of the Russian notions regarding 
“ contraband of war,” it ma}' be men- 
tioned that the Russian ollicers who 
boarded the Malacca had the assurance 
to state that any dry biscuits on board 
the ship, in contradistinction to sweet 
biscuits, constituted contraband 1 Such 
a definition would, of course, condemn 
every British ship on the seas, and it is 
amazing that a proposition so childishly 
ridiculous could ever have been advanced 
by the responsible ollicers of a Great 
Power. 

After the seizure of the Malacca, the 
British engineers were turned out of the 
engine-rooms, Russian engineers taking 
their places. Before Suez was reached, 
however, the bearings became heated, 
and the Russians were obliged to ask 
the British engineers to set matters right. 

While the Malacca was being taken to 
Suez under the flag of the Russian Xavy, 
the feeling in Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of the seizure had been growing 
very warm, and if the Government had 
not clearly indicated that it was taking 
prompt measures to secure an adjust- 
ment of the difficulty a very serious out- 
burst of public indignation would un- 
doubtedly have occurred. As things were. 


considerable restraint was exhibited, 
the prompt demonstration on the part of 
the Mediterranean Fleet of its capacity 
to deal with any sort of ultimate com- 
plication having inspired remarkable con- 
fidence. 

What passed between the British and 
Russian Governments on this interesting 
occasion is a Foreign Office secret not 
likely to be revealed. But the early up- 
shot was that the Russian Government 
admitted that a mistake had been made, 
and instructions were issued for the re- 
lease of the Malacca at the first port she 
should touch on her journey from Port 
Said, which, unfortunately, she had al- 
ready left in charge of her ‘‘ prize 
crew ” when the settlement was arrived 
at. In order, presumably, to ‘‘ save the 
face ” of the Russian Government, the 
British Government consented to a for- 
mal fresh “ examination ” of the 
Malacca, on the understanding that a 
British Consular statement to the effect 
that the explosives on board were 
Government property would be accepted. 

On July 27th the Malacca entered the 
port of Algiers, and the officer com- 
manding the ‘‘ prize crew,” not know- 
ing what had occurred, informed the 
French naval authority that he required 
600 tons of coal and a good supply of 
water and provisions of all sorts, as he 
wished to continue his voyage for the 
Russian port of Libau. The Russian 
Consul at Algiers now boarded the 
Malacca, and was followed by the British 
Consul. A conference then took place, 
at which the Russian captain and a 
British officer belonging to the Malacca 
assisted. One of the hatches was opened, 
and the stores carried for the British 
Government were shown to be duly 
marked with the broad arrow, the opera- 
tion lasting only five minutes. The 
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Russian crew was landed, the Russian 
flag was hauled down, the British flag 
hoisted afresh, and the ISlalacca, in due 
course, continued her voyage for her 
original destinations. 

It would be going too far to suggest 
that this was regarded as an altogether 
satisfactory termination of the Malacca 
incident. As a matter of fact, there 
were many who considered the attitude 
of the British Government in the matter 
of the seizure itself, apart from other 
considerations to which attention will be 
given presently, to be lacking in firm- 
ness and self-assertion. It was pointed 
out that the tearing down of the British 
flag, before the vessel had been adjudged 
by a Prize Court to be guilty of carrying 
contraband, was not in accord with the 
usual practice, and that in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case it would have 
been more consonant with the dignity of 
Great Britain if the vessel had not been 
allowed to leave Egyptian territorial 
waters. On the other hand, it was felt 
we ought not to bark unless we were 
prepared to bite, and there was no 
anxiety to go to war over a question of 
this sort if any sort of honourable pacific 
settlement could be arrived at. Accord- 
ingly, the news of the release of the 
Malacca was received with general satis- 
faction, by no means impaired bj' the 
reflection that Russia had not been need- 
lessly humiliated in the process of ad- 
mitting her error. 

Unfortunately for the growth of this 
friendly sentiment, the Russian .Ad- 
miralty, apparently exasperated at the 
failure of designs upon the Malacca — as 
to which it is believed that particular in- 
structions had been issued on the strength 
of special information conveyed by un- 
trustworthy spies, took upon itself to 
cause the publication in the Ojjicial Mes- 


senger of a so-called statement with 
reference to the Malacca, and the employ- 
ment of the Fcierbnrg and Smolensk, a 
statement containing at least one inaccu- 
racy. Here is the text of this document : — 

“ From the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War the Imperial Government 
took measures to prevent the transport 
of contraband of war to Japan by vessels 
of neutral countries. In the regulations 
sanctioned by the Tsar on February 14th, 
1904, which Russia proposed to follow 
during the War, a list was given of 
articles regarded by us as contraband of 
war. 

“ It was also declared that the military 
and maritime authorities would reserve 
to themselves the right of rigidly execu- 
ting the decision contained in the regu- 
lations for naval prizes sanctioned by 
the Tsar on March 27th, 1895, and in 
the instructions confirmed by the Council 
of the Admiralty on September 20th, 
1900, regarding the procedure for stop- 
ping, visiting, and seizing, as well as 
for carrying off and delivering over 
vessels and cargoes seized. 

“ The vessels Pelerburg and Smolensk, 
of the Volunteer Fleet, having received 
a special commission, the term of which 
has already expired, on proceeding to 
their destinations acted in accordance 
with the above decisions, and while 
passing through the Red Sea stopped and 
visited all suspected vessels which they 
encountered in those waters. 

“ It was under these conditions that 
the commander of the Fcierbnrg stopped, 
among others, the British vessel Malacca, 
the captain of which refused to show the 
ship’s papers relating to the cargo, a 
refusal which led to the seizure of the 
vessel, and the decision to send it to 
Port Alexander III., Libau, with a view 
to throwing light on the matter. 
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“ Nevertheless, in view of an official 
statement of the British Government that 
the Malacca was carrying British State 
cargo, the Imperial Government, acting 
in agreement with the British Govern- 
ment, decided that a fresh ‘ visit ’ should 
be paid to the seized vessel at the nearest 
port on its route in presence of a British 
Consul. 

‘ ‘ The ‘ visit ’ took place at Algiers. 
The British Consul-General officially cer- 
tified that the military stores on board the 
Malacca continued to be the property of 
the British Government, and that the rest 
of the cargo was not contraband of war. 
Taking this attestation into considera- 
tion, the Imperial Government decided to 
liberate the cargo and the vessel. 

“ This decision must not, however, be 
interpreted as a renunciation by the Im- 
perial Government of its intention to 
despatch alike cruisers and warships in 
general to prevent the carrying of contra- 
band of war for our enemy.” 

The inaccuracy referred to is the alle- 
gation that the Malacca was seized be- 
cause the captain refused to show the 
ship’s papers relating to the cargo. To 
this statement the P. and O. Company 
give an absolute contradiction, and the 
word of the company will certainly carry 
more weight with Englishmen than that 
of officials who have attempted to further 
their strange enterprise by flagrant ex- 
periments in corruption. 

Again, while the Russian .Admiralty 
is hardly to be blamed for trying to 
conceal the fact that it has yielded re- 
luctantly to pressure, it is hardly gracious 
on its part to make the concession of the 
British Government as to the re-examina- 
tion of the Malacca appear as a surrender 
of the original position taken up by this 
country. For the whole point of the 
British grievance was that the Malacca 


ought never to have been stopped at all 
by the Pelerburg, which had no sort of 
right to pose as a warship after having 
passed the Dardanelles as a merchant- 
man and flown the Red Cross in the 
Suez Canal. It will be seen that the 
Russian official statement avoids any 
reference to this question. But the re- 
mark that the “ special commission ” 
given to the Pcierburg and the Smolensk 
had already expired, is pretty clear evi- 
dence that the British Government had 
spoken with considerable plainness on the 
subject of the departure of ships of the 
Volunteer Fleet from the Black Sea as 
merchantmen with the idea of becoming 
warships as soon as ever they had 
passed the Dardanelles. 

As far as the Pcierburg and Smolensk 
arc concerned, the question has now 
been settled. Instructions have been 
duly issued to those vessels, and they 
are subsequently reported to be flying 
once more the Russian mercantile flag. 
It is further understood that the 
other \'oIunlcer steamers which are 
in the Black Sea will not be per- 
mitted to play similar pranks to those 
whicii have caused so much ill-feeling in 
the case of the Malacca, and, as will be 
seen, in that of several other neutral 
ships. Certain assurances are given to 
the British Government on this point, 
which the Prime Minister appears to 
consider satisfactory. At the same 
time, it is evidently deemed desirable to 
take no chances, and there is a signifi- 
cant mention in a Russian paper of an 
incident which lakes place .about this 
time in the neighbourhood of the Dar- 
danelles, and which shows that the 
British Navy is, as usual, keeping its 
weather eye open. For the Russian 
steamer Rossiya, which arrived at Odessa 
on the evening of July 29th, appears to 
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have had an interesting experience. 
When approaching the Dardanelles she 
became aware of a very large, powerfully 
armed British cruiser — probably H.M.S. 
Lancaster, one of our newest ships, of 
nearly 10,000 tons, and with a speed of 
twenty-three knots — which was evidently 


a port pf assembly, it is- pretty clear that 
if the next question of the Dardanelles 
takes in the near future an acute form, 
this country will not be wholly unpre- 
pared with the*sort of arguments which 
experience has shown in such cases to be 
the most effectual. 
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in the neighbourhood “on business.” 
For on the appearance of the Rossiya 
the big Briti.sh cruiser steamed round 
her, and examined her very carefully 
before allowing her to pass. When it is 
added that the British Mediterranean 
Fleet is about to engage in grand 
manoeuvres, and has selected Smyrna as 


Before leaving this portion of a sub- 
ject which must necessarily be treated 
with some reserve, it seems expedient to 
say a few words as to the first cause 
of difficulties which ought never to have 
arisen between two nations, one of which 
is most anxious to observe the correctest 
neutrality, while the other should be 
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too preoccupied with her work in the Far 
East to be looking- for trouble nearer 
home. It has been pointed out that 
many of the disabilities of Russia at the 
front have been, if not due to, at any 
rate, aggravated by, the constant and 
conflicling intrigues among the imme- 
diate surroundings of the Tsar. It now 
seems that the anti-British influence of 
the Grand Duke Alexander hlichailovitcli 
at the Russian Admiralty is largely re- 
.sponsible for the Malacca incident, and 
for the state of tension as regards the 
Dardanelles. Throughout the negotia- 
tions with the British Government, the 
Russian Admiralty has taken a stand 
which is utterly opposed to the more 
.reasonable and pacific counsels of the 
Russian Foreign Office, and Count Lams- 
dorff, the ^Minister of Foreign .Affairs, has 
utterly failed in his efforts to persuade 
the hlarine Department to abandon its 
dangerous policy. Time will show 
whether from this unfortunate state of 
affairs a better understanding may be 
evolved; but it is, historically speaking, 
strangely interesting that, at such a 
critical period of the \^'ar in the Far 
East, European complications of the first 
magnitude should be fostered by the 
rcckle.ss interference of Russian Court 
animosities with the course of inter- 
national politics. 

It now remains to revert briefly to the 
doings of the FeUrbnrg and Smolensk 
before instructions reached them to re- 
sume their mercantile character. On 
July a4th the German steamer .Scandia, 
a Hamburg-.Americ.'in vessel of 4,800 
tons burden, arrives at Port Said flying 
the Russian naval flag, and manned by 
twenty-eight Russians, including three 
officers. The Scandia is carrying a 
general cargo and rails for Japan. In- 
structions having been telegraphed by the 


Russian Government to Suez and Port 
Said with reference to captures made by 
the Peierburg and Smolensk, the Scandia 
is released at sundown. The next day 
a similar procedure takes place in regard 
to the British steamer Ardova, Liverpool- 
owned, which is bound for Manila with 
a cargo of coal and explosives, con- 
signed from the United States War 
Department for the use of the troops in 
the Philippines. On July 26th another 
P. and O. vessel, the Formosa, arrives at 
Suez, having been seized and provided 
with a prize crew by the Smolensk. She 
is released at eight o’clock the next 
morning. Finally, on July 27th, the 
Gorman steamer Holsatia, which has 
been seized by the Russian Volunteer 
steamers, arrives at Suez with a “ prize 
crew ” on board, and is at once released. 
Other captures would, of course, have 
been made, but by this time the Feler- 
burg and Smolensk have received their 
instructions, and their career of question- 
able usefulness has come to an end. Con- 
siderable annoyance has been caused to 
two great Powers ; Russia, at consider- 
able expense to herself, has gained no 
tangible advantage whatever ; and the 
question of reparation has still to be con- 
sidered. On the whole, then, the ‘‘ special 
commission ’ ’ given to the Peierburg and 
Smolensk can scarcely be described as a 
radiant success. 

On the other hand, the work done by 
thc.se two ships in a few days is an ex- 
traordinarily strong reminder of the pos- 
sibilities arising out of an unscrupulous 
exercise of the right of search undoubt- 
edly possessed by belligerents which use 
genuine warships for the purpose. Had 
Russia been represented in the Red Sea 
by real cruisers which had 'seized the 
Malacca on the ground that she was 
carrying contraband dry biscuits to 
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Yokohama, public indignation in this 
country might not have stopped short of 
mere protests. For the seizure and pos- 
sible future confiscation of a valuable 
British liner on such trumpery pretexts 
as this would have been construed as a 
wanton and intolerable attack on British 
commerce. Yet, in such a case, the il- 
legality complained of in connection with 
the actual Malacca incident would have 
largely disappeared. The imperative 
necessity, then, for some valid inter- 
national agreement as to what is and is 
not contraband, is emphasised in a very 
marked manner by the performance of 
the Peter burg and Smolensk. 

.A.gain, the general Inconvenience to 
the world’s carrying trade, which can 
be caused even by a second-rate naval 
Power, provided it happens to be a 
belligerent, has seldom, if ever, been so 
sharply demonstrated as in this case. 
Russia herself, at the moment of the 
Malacca and Scandia seizures, was hardly 
in a position to assume a dictatorial 
attitude at sea towards Germany; while it 
may safely be assumed that a collision 
between the British and Russian \avies 
would not have been a very comfortable 
proceeding for the latter. Yet if, instead 
of the Peierburg and Smolensk, Russia 
were now to send a couple of destroyers 
with a few colliers into the Red Sea, 
she might contrive to stop British and 
German liners, and subject them to an 
inconvenient delay, without incurring the 
least risk of reprisals. Germany, doubt- 
less, can make — it is suggested that she 
has made — arrangements with Russia 
which will insure her against a repetition 
of what has occurred. But if anti- 
British sentiments are to be fostered in 
Russia by those who have the ear of 
the Tsar, there is grave danger lest 
the “ right of search ” may still be 


used in such a manner as to cause this, 
country something more than passing 
annoyance. Considerable anxiety on 
the subject is manifested in England 
in the early part of August, for it is 
felt that, in certain contingencies, a 
pitch of exasperation might be reached, 
in which the consciousness of superior 
naval power might produce some very 
awkward developments. 

The irritation and uncertainty arising 
from the Peierburg and Smolensk episode 
are naturally intensified by what has 
occurred in the Far East in regard to 
Russia’s treatment of neutral shipping. 
Of several cases which have arisen, those 
which concern this country most arc the 
sinking of the Knight Commander and 
the Hipsang, and the capture of the 
Allanton. In the matter of the last- 
named, there is an appeal to St. Peters- 
burg ; but the very arbitrary manner in 
which the case appears to have been 
dealt with in the Vladivostok Prize Court 
has produced strong douljts of the im- 
partiality of that tribunal, and its com- 
petence to adjudicate on matters in which 
British shipping interests arc so closely 
concerned. It is felt that here, again, 
the fact that Russia has declared a quan- 
tity of articles to be contraband of war 
which are not recognised as contrabiind 
by other nations, puts even absolutely 
innocent traders at a complete disadvan- 
tage. It may be mentioned that even 
cotton appears in the Russian list, and 
the possibility that a valuable ship laden 
with cotton may be captured by the 
valiant \’ladivostok cruisers, taken to 
Vladivostok, and legally confiscated, is 
naturally regarded with dismay by the 
English shipping community. So general 
is the feeling of apprehension created by 
the uncertainty as to the further lengths 
to which Russia may go in her inter- 
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pretation of the term contraband, that at 
the beginning of August the P. and O. 
gives formal notice of the discontinuance 
of its service to Japan. 


which was released at Suez upon a 
formal declaration that she had no con- 
traband on board. Yet it is definitely 
stated by the Rational Zeitung, of Ber- 
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The sinking of the Knight Commander 
has already been described, and it only 
remains, at any rate, for the present, to 
record the fact that, as might have 
been expected, the ' Vladivostok Prize 
Court upholds the act as a perfectly 
correct and proper proceeding. But the 
matter is not likely to remain here, and 
it is almost needless to add that, if it were 
to do so, a precedent would be estab- 
lished which in future wars might operate 
with deadly effect against other shipping 
besides that of Great Britain. An inter- 
esting point in connection with the sink- 
ing of the Knight Commander is that she 
was sent to the bottom because she was 
carrying railway material to a Japanese 
port. It will be remembered that among 
the ships stopped by the Volunteer 
steamers in the Red Sea was the Seandia, 


lin, on the authority of information from 
Essen, the centre of the great Krupp 
factories, that the Seandia was carrying 
400 tons of grooved rails, consigned to 
Japan. This fact must have been known 
to the Russians, who, nevertheless, ac- 
cepted the German assurance that the 
Seandia carried no contraband. Yet a 
British steamer carrying rails, and en- 
countered by Russian warships, is held 
to have been caught so completely in 
fagranle delicto as to justify the latter in 
dispensing with even the small formality 
of a Rus.sian Prize Court examination. 

The cases which have arisen out of the 
action of the Vladivostok Squadron are 
viewed with the greater bitterness in this 
country because, had the Vladivostok 
Squadron been engaged in its proper 
business, that of fighting, they would 
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probably have never occurred. There is 
something- extremely repugnant to British 
nuliuiis of fair and square warfare that 
powerful ships, which turn tail the moment 
they sight even far less heavily armed 
vessels of the enemy, should so deliber- 
ately go about the business of destroj'ing 
neutral shipping on what seems some- 
times the most frivolous pretexts. 

The sinking of the British ship Hip- 
sang, belonging to the Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Company, is not on all fours 
with that of the Knight Commander, and, 
on the facts as originally reported, it 
was doubtful whether any outrage had 
been committed. The Russian authorities 
had issued very clear, and apparently not 
unreasonable, instructions as to the pas- 
sage of neutral shipping within a certain 
distance of the coast defences of Port 
Arthur, and the Russian statement is to 
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said to have fired four shots across .the 
Hipsang's bows, but Captain Bradley, 
the commander, refused to stop, where- 
upon a torpedo-boat ran out and sank 
the vessel. The Chinese rushed the 
boats, and the Europeans had to save 
themselves by swimming, and were 
finally rescued by the Russian torpedo- 
boat. The captain and crew were all 
kept in custody untif August 2 nd, when 
they were ordered to leave Port Arthur 
in a junk, which was provided for them! 
They were given no provisions, but, 
happily, fell in with a German steamer, 
which took them on board and landed 
them at Chifu. 

It is only fair to Russia to state that 
at least one incident has occurred in 
which a praiseworthy readiness has been 
exhibited to act in compliance with the 
international laws respecting neutral 
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the effect that the Tlipsang, which carried shipping. In the early stages of the 
three Europeans and eighteen China- War a Liverpool steamer, the Foxion 
men, passed Pigeon Bay early on the Hall, was detained at Port Arthur, and 
morning of July i6th. The forts are the owners lodged a claim for loss 
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and damage. Early in August it was 
announced that the Russian Government 
had duly paid compensation in this case, 
and frank gratification was expressed 
throughout the local shipping community 
at what was regarded as a speedy and 
favourable settlement of the claim. 

But one swallow docs not make a 
summer, and there is no question that a 
most serious outcome of the first six 
months of the Russo-Japanese War has 
been the feeling excited by the seizures 
and sinking of neutral shipping by the 
Russians. Nor has the feeling been 
confined to British shipowners. In the 
case of Germany, as already hinted, cer- 
tain considerations of policy may have 
prevented the same display of resent- 
ment as marked the receipt in this 
country of the news of the seizure of the 
Malacca and the sinking of the Knight 
Commander. But even in Germany there 
has been plain speaking as to the con- 
fiscation of the mails on board the 
Prinz Heinrich (sec page 454), and the 
sinking of the Thca^ in the course of the 
last cruise of the \'ladivostok Squadron. 
In referring to the latter, a Hamburg 
journal describes Admiral Jessen’s pro- 
ceedings as a “ ludicrous anachronism,” 
and a survival of the ‘‘ robber romances 
of the middle ages,” for which Russia 
will have to pay a heavy price. Nor are 
the United States at all disposed to ac- 
quiesce tamely in the high-handed exer- 
cise by the Russians of their right of 
search. Had not the Ardoz'a, which was 
carrying U.S. Government stores to 
Manila, been at once released, it is 
understood that prompt action would 


have been taken at Washington, and it 
is clear that the whole situation as re- 
gards the treatment of neutral shipping 
bj' the belligerents is being watched 
throughout America with the closest 
attention. The United States, it should 
be observed, are interested in the case of 
the Knight Commander, the cargo of 
which was of American origin, but in this 
instance the authorities at Washington 
have been glad to allow the British 
Government to take the necessary action 
on behalf of both owners and consignees. 

It must not be supposed that Japan has 
been any more backward than Russia in 
asserting her right of search when 
occasion has seemed to render stoppage 
and search desirable. On July 8th, the 
British steamer Hsiping, belonging to 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company, is said to have been not only 
searched, but captured by the Japanese, 
on the ground that she u’as laden with 
contraband of war. But, in the first 
place, the Japanese have other work for 
their warships than the administering of 
pin-pricks to foreign Powers ; in the 
second, they carry out the ungracious 
task of search with courtesy and discre- 
tion ; and, thirdly, their Prize Courts at 
Yokosuka and Saseljo are conducted with 
conspicuous fairness, and in the strictest 
accordance with modern international 
usage. Even in such favourable con- 
ditions, grievances no doubt arise, but 
they are insignificant compared with 
those inspired by Russia’s blunt indiffer- 
ence to the most ordinary principles of 
equity, as accepted by the vast majority 
of civilised communities. 
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N early six months of hard and al- 
most continuous fighting; have 
brought the Japanese to a second g;reat 
turning-point in the historj’ of their opera- 
tions against Russia. The first was 
reached, as was explained in Chapter 
XXVI., about the end of the third week 
in May, by which date the Japanese 
First Army had driven the Russians back 
from the Yalu and advanced to Fcng- 
hwang-cheng ; the Second Army had 
been landed in the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and a third force at Takushun ; and Ad- 
miral Togo, if he had not succeeded in 
completely blocking Port Arthur, had, 
at any rate, reduced the Russian Fleet in 
that harbour to comparative inactivity. 
At the close of the third week in May a 
second phase of the War was commenced, 
which may be said to liave lasted up to 
about July 30th, and to this period belong 
General Oku’s successes at Xan-shan, 
Tclissu, and Ta-shi-chao ; the commence- 
ment of the siege operations against Port 
Arthur ; and the capture and occupation 
of the Motien-ling; and other pas.scs by 
the First Army and the Tnkushan force. 
The interval includes, of course, numer- 
ous other episodes from the Russian and 
international standpoints: but these are 
the big events as far as Japan is con- 
cerned, and it is important to under- 
stand the nature of the situation they 
have helped to create before seeking to 
enter a third phase in which some wholly 
different conditions are involved. 


What we have to remember is that, up 
to July 30lh, we arc still in the stage of, 
if not preliminary action, at any rate of 
preparatory effort, as regards Japan’s 
great scheme of olYcnsii'e strategy. \'ery 
p.aticnt, very thorough, have been Japan’s 
naval and military counsellors in their 
method of tackling the innumerable de- 
tails connected with the groundwork of 
their plan. But it is quite clear that 
they thcm.selves are under no illusions as 
to the risk.s they run by trying to secure 
a decisive, far-reaching, and lasting 
triumpli, instead of making an heroic 
attempt to bring' matters to a swift issue 
by a coii^-dc-imi'ni. It is not too much 
to say that up to July 30th a single 
marked Russian .success by land or sea 
would have caused the Japanese an 
amount of added labour altogether out of 
proportion to the actual loss or damage 
sustained. The case is rather similar to 
that of a fine piece of machinery, the 
various parts of which have to be pro- 
duced separately in different worksliops 
before they come to be finally “ assem- 
bled ” into Ihc complete engine, or what- 
ever else it is that is under construction. 
It may happen that an injury to .some 
small part prior to assembling may cause 
a delay more vexatious and more costly 
than would be a comparatively serious 
accident to the completed machine. 

The fact that the Japanese have fully 
gra.sped this significant truth is reflected 
in the extreme caution they have dis- 
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pla)'cd throughout this second phase of 
their operations. There has been no lack 
of dash and heroism, but the strong 
feature of this period is the keen desire 
evinced by the Japanese not to leave un- 
done anything which may serve to 
minimise the chance not of present but of 
future disaster. Judged by some stand- 
ards they may at times have seemed al- 
most unduly and unnecessarily prudent. 
But nothing succeeds like success, and 
when in the closing days of July we find 
the Japanese armies in splendid readiness 
for their first really concerted movement ; 
when we remember that a cordon has 
been drawn round Port Arthur which 
must surel}' render the ultimate capture 
of that stronghold a mere matter of time 
and needful sacrifice ; when to these con- 
siderations we add the well-nigh unim- 
paired fighting capacity of Admiral 
Togo’s fleet, Japan's conduct of the 
business of war seems to exhibit some 
impressive advantages. Nor ought the 
consummate discretion which Japan has 
displayed, more especially throughout 
June and July, to lessen the interest with 
which we may well study lessons in 
practical warfare transcending in several 
important respects even those to be 
learnt from the tremendous struggle of 
1S70-71. 

The anxiety felt by the Japanese them- 
selves during the second phase of the 
War must have been very great, judging 
from various signs collected from a 
number of different sources. It is true 
that, outwardly speaking, there was a 
singular ab.sence of anything like demon- 
strative feeling both among the troops 
at the front and at the leading Japanese 
towns. Dr. George Morrison, the famous 
Peking Correspondent of the Times, was 
in Japan during the first three weeks of 
June, and had an opportunity of witness- 


ing the reception by the Japanese people 
of the news of the victories in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and of the disasters to 
the transports. “ Nothing,” he says, 
“ could be more striking than the 
equanimity with which the news of 
victory and disaster alike was received.” 
He comments, too, on the fact that the 
Japanese official communications reflect 
the self-restraint of the people in their 
singular freedom from vainglory and ar- 
rogant boasting. But another corre- 
spondent of the same paper, alluding to 
previous mishaps, says somewhat signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘ To all oiitw'ard appearances it 
would seem that the Japanese have felt 
their losses very slightly. Naval officers 
will talk to you of the end of their com- 
rades in the Hafsiisc and Yoshino with a 
smile ; in short, they will converse of the 
death of their men in a spirit which strikes 
us of the West as uncanny and devoid 
of feeling. But I am inclined to think 
that the loss of the Yoshino and Hatsuse 
on the same day really made a great im- 
pression upon the Navy, and it almost 
confirms me in the view which has con- 
stantly arrived at the back of my mind, 
‘ that it is only in success that we know 
the Japanese.’ ” 

It will be recalled in this connection 
that, when Admiral Kamimura failed to 
overtake the \’ladivostok Squadron after 
its exploits in the Shimonoseki Straits, 
the Japanese were distinctly disheartened 
by his want of luck, and that in some 
quarters it was even suggested that by 
way of expiating his failure he should 
commit suicide. On the other hand, it 
will be admitted that even such losses as 
those sustained at Nan-shan were re- 
garded with complete equanimity in con- 
sideration of the success which accom- 
panied them. 

It seems a little difficult to reconcile 
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these somewhat conflicting- views of the 
Japanese attitude, but it is rather easier 
to do so when we take into account the 
nature of the incidents in question, and 
the effect which each had upon this second 
phase of the War with which we arc deal- 
ing. Even among the less educated 
classes in Japan there seems to be a 
fairly accurate notion of what is really a 
serious blow to the country’s fighting 
power, as compared with what conies 
under the category of eggs that have to 
be broken in order to make an omelette. 
But, even if we put all exhibitions of 
personal feeling on one side, we find in 
the whole conduct of the Japanese war- 
like operations throughout June and July 
something which seems to indicate an al- 
most nervous anxiety not to make mis- 
takes. Xo doubt this is partially due to 
the desire not to let one movement get 
too far ahead before its corresponding 
movement in some other part of the 
theatre of war is also well advanced. 
But there is little doubt that, after the 
Battles of 'i'clissu and Ta-shi-chao, there 
was a hesitancy due to elaborate caution 
which, however justifiable in a weak 
army, is not always .so praiseworthy in a 
strong one. The redeeming feature i.s 
that the end was duly reached, and that 
what had to be done was done M'ithout 
counting the cost in men, at any rate. 
But the hi.-^tory of warfare afford.s no 
plainer example than this of the occa- 
sional disabilities which a very elaborate 
plan of operations may impose upon 
generals seeking rather to carry out their 
appointed tasks than to display the initia- 
tive and capacity for following up a 
success, -which are the attributes of the 
highest form of leadership. 

It will probably be necessary later to 
return to these and similar strategical 
considerations. Meanwdiile, as a set-off 


to what has been said abov'e concerning 
Japanese military caution, let us revert 
to the Nan-shan battle, which w-as 
described in Chapter XXVIII. by the 
light of the earlier despatches, but of 
which some interesting additional details 
have been furnished, more especially by 
the Times Special Correspondent above 
quoted, presumably Mr. Lionel James, 
who acted in a similar capacity for the 
leading journal in South Africa, and has 
otherwise a notable record of service. 
Here is his account of the actual storming 
of the Russian position, an account w-hich 
both supplements and confirms that com- 
piled by the present w-riter : — 

“ The rig-ht wing of Oku's Army 
occupied Kin-chau early on the 27th 
(June), and meanwhile the gunboats, 
preceded by a flotilla, of torpedo craft, 
.slowly felt their way into Kin-chau Bay 
to a nearer range thip-> they had occupied 
on the preceding day. They had to 
advance with extreme caution, as there 
was every reason to apprehend that the 
Bay was mined, (iencral Oku allow-cd 
his men but a brief respite after the 
leading division had captured Kin-chau. 
His field artillery was massed on the 
lower spurs of Mount Sampson and in 
the plain .south-east of Kin-chau, and the 
fire concentrated on the tw'o Russian 
works between which the raiUvay passes. 
But a far more deadly preparation was in 
store for the Russians. By continuous 
sounding the gunboats had been able 
to work right round past the left rear of 
the foremost Russian works, and to- open 
a searching shell-fire upon the defences 
they thus unmasked. The little torpedo 
craft also, creeping in to an annihilating 
range, filled the reverse of the Russian 
works wdth rapid fire from their spiteful 
six-pounders. The inferno of shell fire 
can well be imagined. But it was not 
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yet a one-sided struggle, and from dawn 
till dark the Russian, grim and dogged, 
held his own. And what a mark the 
Russian gunners had ! It is doubtful, 
with perhaps the exception of Omdur- 
man, whether gunners ever had an easier 
target than was given to the Russians 
that day. Out in the blue bay the black 
hulls of the gunboats, and on the 
isthmus three divisions — that is, between 
30,000 and 40,000 men — were moving 
southwards across the narrow span. 
Forty thousand men massed over six 
square miles, for Kin-chau is onlj' four 
miles from the summit of the Russian 
position and is under two miles across. 
So narrow is it that the stress of the 
advancing Japanese front pressed the 
flank battalions into the sea, so that men 
with their rifles held horizontally on their 
shoulders tvere wading chest deep in the 
water. Two peaks and a rib of hill rise 
athwart the Kin-chau isthmus. This 
was the sole cover afforded to the 
Japanese . 4 rmy. Behind this the leading 
division massed. About noon, according 
to the evidence of the ollicers of the gun- 
boats, two half-battalions of the ist 
Regiment of Infantry debouched from 
the cover of the peaks, and the fire of 
the supporting artillery redoubled. It 
was to be an attempt to carry the nearest 
Russian work with the bayonet. Fifteen 
hundred yards had to be crossed, eight 
hundred down a slope to the deceptive 
cover of a miserable fishing village, and 
then a final seven hundred, the gentle 
upward slope of the Russian glacis. 
Down the slope the line of the glistening 
bayonets swept. Then there crashed the 
dreaded roll of small-arm fire. The 
Russian infantry had been waiting for 
the assault. Scourged, decimated, dis- 
ordered, the forlorn hope reached the 
treacherous cover of the village. A 


moment to breathe, and to enable the 
officers to pick the line of advance, and 
then a brief struggle to win a way up 
the glacis. A gallant effort, a few brave 
souls butchered in the toils of the wire 
entanglements, and the forlorn hope had 
failed — had been annihilated, except for 
the paltry few who found safety amongst 
the crumbling walls of the fishing village. 
.\s the assaulting column melted away, 
the artillery preparation reopened with 
increased energy. And thus the after- 
noon passed into evening. Between the 
lulls in the preparation other desperate 
assaults were attempted. But, though 
the field artillery gave respite to the 
Russian defenders, the ships had no 
mercy for them. One by one the vul- 
nerable points in the line were searched 
out and rendered untenable. There is a 
limit to the amount of punishment that 
the best troops can sustain if the attack 
is from the rear as well as from the front. 
That limit will be reached much sooner 
if the troops have already suffered bom- 
bardment, as had the Russians in Port 
Arthur. Just before nightf.’ill the limit 
came. A heavier assaulting force from 
the 4th Division found that it could face 
the diminished fire of the defenders. It 
struggled up to the entanglements and 
the abattis. Fresh lines of gleaming 
bayonets joined. The chafing columns 
of infantry behind it were let loose. The 
great shout which precedes victory broke 
out from ten thousand throats, and in a 
great glittering wave the bayonets were 
into the nearest work. It w.as all over. 
The Russians broke and fled. The Kin- 
chau heights were won.” 

Of the countless acts of personal de- 
votion and gallantry which must have 
occurred during the Battle of Nan-shan, 
one highly typical is related by the Tokio 
Correspondent of the Daily Express. 
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“In one of the charg-es on the enemy’s 
entrenchments the ist Regiment of In- 
fantry suffered very severely. 'I'he Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel Ohara, fell 
with a severe wound in his forehead. 
He struggled up to encourage his men, 
but was too weak to stand. On seeing 
him again fall, two privates ran forward 
to his aid and tried to persuade him to 
retire, at the same time protecting him 
from further injury. The officer refused 
to leave the field, however, and the pri- 
vates, seeing that persuasion was hope- 
less, hastily threw up a trench, amid a 
hail of the enemy's shot, and laid their 
commander in it.” 

Another action as to which some in- 
teresting additional information is now- 
available is the Battle of Telissu (see 
Chapter XXXI.), which was fought on 
June 15th. A Vienna Correspondent 
quotes some telling extracts from a 
letter written by a Russian doctor a week 
after the battle was fought, in which par- 
ticular stress is laid on the terrific fire 
of the Japanese artiller)-. Incidentally 
it is explained how' the Japanese came to 
be accused, as they afterw-ards were, of 
firing on the Red Cross. “ .^s the fire 
was increasing in intensity a communica- 
tion reached the hospital, which had es- 
tablished itself in a small wood to the rear 
of the Russian position, that there were 
many wounded in the firing line. Three 
hospital wagons with Red Cross attend- 
ants and two doctors at once started 
and came under fire as they drove to the 
front. A horse was shot and shrapnel 
shells burst all round the wagons. 
‘ .See,’ W'rltes the doctor, ‘ that is how 
the stories originate that the Japanese 
fire on the Red Cross. The Red Cross 
acts imprudently and the blame is thrown 
on the Japanese.’ The writer adds that 
the wounded soldiers as they were 


brought in constantly ejaculated : ‘ This 
is no battle, it is a hell. ’ 

“ General .Stackclberg went from posi- 
tion to position, but the Japanese fire in- 
creased in intensity, until the Russians 
seemed to be confronted by an over- 
whelming force. The Russian strength 
was 35,000 men. At seven in the even- 
ing the Russians asked for a truce to 
bury their dead and tend their wounded. 
The Japanese consented, so that the 
Russian dead and wounded w-ere brought 
in undi-sturbed. Early next day the 
Japanese opened fire again, while their 
infantry stormed hill after hill, the 
rapidity of their movements being 
marvellous. At one o’clock General 
Gerngross made a counter attack to 
cover the retreat of the right wing, but 
soon the whole Russian Army was in 
flight, while the Japanese shot better 
and more quickly than ever and silenced 
one battery after another. The Russians 
lost nine guns, some of which there was 
not even time to spike, and were com- 
pelled to abandon six guns which the 
doctor alleges that they had captured.” 

The only other engagement to which 
we can usefully recur in this chapter by 
way of filling in unavoidable gaps due 
to imperfect information is, perhaps, 
that which led to the capture of 
Hsihoyen by the right column of General 
Kuroki’s Army on July 19th. An 
attempt has been made to do justice to 
this remarkably brisk bit of fighting in 
Chapter XL., and details received later 
do not substantially alter the impression 
then formed of the general cour.se of the 
action and its outcome. But it appears 
that a special interest is attached to the 
fighting at Hsihoyen by reason of the 
extended formations used by the Japanese 
with very satisfactory results. It has 
been pointed out how at Kiu-llen-cheng, 
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■Nan-shan, and on one or two other occa- ticular, the Japanese should have made 
sions, the Japanese used the close German a trial — and it would seem a very 
formation for the attack, and suffered encouragfinsj trial — of the looser method 
•serious losses accordingly. The view of which the British Army in South 
underlying the use of the close formation Africa was repeatedly the exponent, 
is that, increased casualties notwith- Such an example is not only gratifying 
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■standings, a more decisive resuU is likely to ourselves as confirming’ ihe prai'lical 
to be attained by the greater cohesion experiences which w'e have naturally 
■and momentum which is afforded at the hesitated to sacrifice to German theories. 
“ time of impact.” It is most interest- It also gives an excellent idea of the rest- 
ing that, after several important but less anxiety of the Japanese to go ahead 
•dearly-won successes with the system in all that relates to the conduct of w.ar, 
.advocated by German experts in par- and not to be content with systems 
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merely because they are successful, if 
the adoption of those systems is found to 
mean extravagant sacrifices. 

But in general, as one attempts to 
examine closely the individual operations 
of this remarkable '\\’ar, one is brought 
back to the same starting-point, namely, 
that the Japanese success is first and 
chiefly due, not to caution, not to heroism, 
not to a sagacious willingness to learn 
fresh lessons in the course of the \\'ar it- 
self, but to utter and complete readiness. 
Of this so many military examples have 
been given that more arc scarcely 
needed — at any rate for the present. 
But since the second phase of the War 
has commenced some very striking ex- 
planations have been made of the naval 
preparedness of Japan, and to these it is 
now not only expedient but highly 
appropriate to devote attention. The 
months of June and July have not, it is 
true, been particularly fruitful in 
Japanese naval successes. But we are 
on the eve of great naval happenings, 
and it is fortunate that, before bringing 
to a close the record of the past six 
months of war on land and sea, we have 
been afl'ordcd a really useful glimpse 
into the true inwardness of Japanese 
naval as well as military cllicicncy. 

h'irst, a reference must be made to an 
article of altogether extraordinary in- 
terest and importance which appeared in 
the Times of June i8th, and in which the 
Tokio Correspondent of the paper gave 
as closely as he could remember the 
words used to him one evening in May 
by Captain Arima, the officer who 
commanded the first and second blocking 
operations at Port Arthur. After allud- 
ing to the signal progress made by the 
Japanese Navy in 1903, Captain Arima 
remarks: — ‘‘We model ourselves nauti- 
cally upon England, of course, and we 


are very conscious of the benefit we 
derive from doing so. Yet the growth 
to which I allude was in some measure 
due to departing from English traditions. 
It was at the close of 1902 or the 
beginning of 1903 that we recognised the 
imminence of a crisis such as must tax 
all our naval and military capacities to 
the utmost; recognised that if our Navy 
was to do the country real service it 
must at once learn how to fight. You 
will say, doubtless, that a Navy has no 
other business at any time. Yes ; but 
what I mean is that the drills and evolu- 
tions laid down for Navies in time of 
peace are not adapted suHiciently to the 
conditions likely to exist in time of war. 
We set ourselves to devise a programme 
such that men following it closely in 
tranquil days would not be embarrassed 
by startling novel circumstances in the 
hour of conflict. I cannot enter into 
details, but I may say that before this 
M'ar broke out we had already passed 
through most of the unpleasant ex- 
periences incidental to manoeuvring in 
the face of an enemy. The w’ork that 
has to be done by torpedo squadrons 
operating at night without lights was 
not strange to us. We had learned 
its difficulties and — at some cost — its 
dangers. ’ ’ 

Captain Arima goes on to speak of the 
Japanese naval artillery. “ We had 
learned,” he says, " the potency of guns 
fired with full charges ; and our men, 
observing the efficiency of the Ijuin fuse 
and the destructive force of the Shimosc 
explosive, had acquired confidence in 
their ability to meet any enemy. With 
such weapons as modern science supplies 
nothing is needed except accurate 
handling. If an officer gives his gun 
detachment the right range, trained men 
may be trusted to hit the target nine 
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times out of every ten. Practice had 
convinced us of that months before the 
war broke out; and though it is a hard 
thing to judge chances of distance 
correctly when the gun platform is 
moving at a speed of ele\-en or seventeen 
knots, our conviction is that, the range 
once found, an officer ought never to lose 
it because of a calculable alteration in 
his own position.” 

The J apanese had 
also laboured to equip 
their squadrons with 
all appliances likely 
to be needed for re- 
pairing on the spot 
injuries received at an 
enemy’s hands. It ii 
a remarkable fact in 
this connection that 
during the first three 
months of the War 
not a single Japanese 
ship, not even a tor- 
pedo-boat, was com- 
pelled to return to 
harbour for docking 
purposes, although it 
is well known that on 
more than one oc- 
casion a certain 
amount of damage was sustained. 

‘‘ As to our general slrateg’y, ” Captain 
Arima remarks, “ it has been largely 
guided by the consideration that our 
Navy is not clastic. Whatever resources 
we take into the fight must suffice us until 
the finish. Our first thought, therefore, 
was to expose our sqimdrons to a 
minimum of danger so long as their 
destructive potency was not thereby im- 
paired. We have not courted conflicts 
at close ranges. We have avoided them, 
preferring to utilise to the full the 
immense potentialities of modern cannon. 
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Hence our frequent employment of high- 
angle fire. When the Nissltin and the 
Kasuga opened their career in Pigeon 
Bay they fired up to a range of 12,000 
metres and their shells were effective. 
It is not our experience that this high- 
angle fire is specially severe on a gun. 
Besides, we have no lack of guns. But 
the gun-platform suffers. All things 
considered, however, 
the advantages appear 
greatly to outweigh 
the disadvantages.” 

Such a statement of 
naval policy is, of 
course, rendered many 
times more impressive 
by the subsequent re- 
cord of the actual per- 
formances of the 
Japanese Navy, per- 
formances of which as 
yet we have had a 
foretaste onlv. But 
even as ti bare state- 
ment Captain .Arima ’s 
quietly confident re- 
marks cannot fail to 
convey the idea of ex- 
traordinary thorough- 
ness, and of that 
deadly form of earnest enthusiasm which 
of itself is such a long step towards the 
equalisation of apparently long odds. 

We may now turn for fresh informa- 
tion to the records of the remarkable 
tour which, as mentioned on page 3S8, 
is being carried out at the invitation of 
the Japanese Government by the Foreign 
Naval -Vttaches and Corrc.spondents, and 
some prominent members of the Japanese 
Diet, on the Manchn Maru. It will 
be remembered that this vessel left 
A’okosuka on June 12th. Yokosuka 
itself is an interesting place, and is 
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regarded affectionately by the older 
Japanese officers as the cradle of their 
Fleet. It has three dry docks, the 
largest 450 feet long, with one still 
longer in course of construction. Small 
cruisers, too, can be built here, and one 
has been recently launched, a third-class 
ship, every detail of which, guns and 
machinery, is of Japanese manufacture. 
But Vokosuka dwindles into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the famous 
arsenal at Kurc, off which the Manchu 
Marti anchored on the fourth day from 
the commencement of her cruise. 

Kure lies in a bight among the 
mountains, and the sudden transition 
from the delicate scenery of the islands 
of the Inland Sea to the smoke and noise 
of the Japanese Pittsburg is remarked 
by all the favoured visitors on this in- 
teresting occasion. But considerations 
of the picturesque soon give way to more 
practical reflections as the wonders of 
this hitherto well-guarded storehouse of 
warlike secrets are revealed to admiring 
eyes. Here in the most truly concrete 
form is exemplified Japan’s naval readi- 
ness for war in all that relates to material. 
It is, too, curiously typical of the Island 
Nation that even this knock-down evi- 
dence of her up-to-dateness has been 
withheld until much of the astonishment 
which it would otlicrwise have created 
has been forestalled by actual proof in 
other quarters- 

I-'rom A-.nrious accounts the following 
passages in a letter from the Specitil 
Correspondent of the Standard may be 
selected as indicating some of the most 
pointed lessons which the grow-th in 
fifteen years of this great arsenal conveys 
to Europe : — 

“ Kurc is a fine example of the pro- 
gress made by Japan during the last few 
years. It is essentially Japanese ; you 


will not find a European in all the numer- 
ous workshops. Whether it be an 
armour plate wdiich is being moulded 
into shape, or an 8-in. gun, it has been 
designed, cast, and completed, in every 
detail, under the supervision of Japanese 
engineers and constructors. Western 
people, who imagine that Japan has sliil 
a great deal to learn from their higher 
civilisation, w'ould have their eyes opened 
bj' a visit to Kure. The fact is that the 
Japanese have learnt their lesson so well 
that they' bid fair to excel their tutors in 
their own special studies. AVith what 
legitimate pride does the head of a large 
firm in Sheffield or at Armstrong’s show 
his visitors the process of making an 
armour-plate, or the casting of a big 
gun, as something not to be seen any- 
where else in the world. Yet out in the 
Orient, 15,000 miles from England, 
amidst the most beautiful surroundings, 
they arc doing exactly the same thing on 
just as large a scale. And all this by 
a nation whose modern history dates 
back thirty years. It means that the 
finest fighting race in the world, with the 
most abundant supply of cheap labour 
of any nation, are determined to cry 
“ Halt ” to the progress of the European 
in the Far East. “ The Orient for the 
Oriental ” — that will be the motto of 
Japanese statesmen during the next 
generation; and wffiether it be by force, or 
whether it be by commercial supremacy — 
which is the more likely and also the 
more effective course, and one best suited 
to the needs of Japan — European nations 
will find themselves gradually driven 
back. 

“ Surely no other people take such a 
conscientious interest in their work as the 
Japanese. The labourers are contented 
with their lot and are happy ; you never 
see a sullen face such as is only too 
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common among’ English and Continental 
workmen. Trade Unions are unknown, 
pay is .small, and work is hard ; but what 
does that matter if their country is to 
benefit by their labours? There are no 
private interests in Japan at the present 
time ; all arc content to work for the 
common weal. The humble coolie 
driving a nail into the plate of a torpedo- 
boat does not lose interest in the nail as 
soon as it is driven home ; he follows 
each movement of the boat in the little 
sheets on which the latest war news is 
distributed, and when she sinks a battle- 
ship he goes to his friends and proudly 
tells them that he has contributed to- 
wards the achievement. That is the spirit 
of the Japanese nation, and that is the 
spirit which -will make them the para- 
mount Power, without a rival, in 
Eastern Asia. One engineer told me 
that he had spent ten years in England 
amid dockyards and furnaces in order to 
study his profession. During the whole 
of this time he never returned to his 
country, and saw nothing of his family 
or friends. The Government paid for his 
education, and now he is paying back 
the Government.” 

The passengers of the Mauchit Marn 
were personally conducted over the im- 
mense Kure workshops by Admiral Yam- 
anouchi, “ to whose enthusiasm and long 
residence in England is due the perfection 
of the Kure plant.” .Some secrets, more 
especially those relating to the manu- 
facture of the Japanese powder and ex- 
plosives, were politely withheld, but even 
from a brief inspection it was ca.sy to 
ascertain many significant facts. The 
.Arsenal employs 15,000 men with 2,500 
recruits and coolies in addition, and big 
guns and shells are being turned out 
in quantities amply sufficient for Japan’s 
purposes. The guns are fitted with a 


new endless screw mechanism which is 
a Japanese invention, and the Japanese 
claim that their naval ordnance is power 
for power the lightest and simplest in ex- 
istence. Mines and torpedoes are made 
at Kure, and some startling exhibitions 
were given with the latter. A detail 
which appears to have greatly impressed 
the correspondents was the training of 
engineer and stoker recruits, the latter 
being busily and quite enthusiastically 
engaged in shovelling stones into wooden 
coops, which they emptied and filled re- 
peatedly by way of practice in stoking. 

The ship-building and repairing opera- 
tions were, of course, carefully scrutin- 
ised, and presented several points of 
great interest. Only a single torpedo- 
boat, the Aoiaka, the identical boat which 
torpedoed the Rcivisan on the night of 
February 8th, was under repair. For 
months the only refitting done at Kure 
had been to the cruiser Kasuga, which, 
when she rammed the Yoshiuo, sustained 
slight damage. At the time of the 
Mancha Mara's visit a first-class torpedo- 
boat and two destroyers were under 
construction. But Japan has much 
higher aims in view. Admiral Yam- 
anouchi declares that by next January 
the armour-plate mill, supplied w'ith 
10,000 horse-power and trip hammers up 
to 8,000 tons power, will be completed, 
and two battleships of 14,000 tons each 
■will be begun for complete construction- 
in Japan ! 

There is no doubt that the publication 
in the leading journals of Europe of de- 
tails concerning the great Japanese 
Arsenal at Kure created a notable im- 
pression. Most Europeans, with the 
possible exception of the Russian 
peasantry and other similarly benighted 
communities, must have been aware of 
the existence of Japanese home establish- 
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ments for tlie production of war material, 
but even to experts the revelation of the 
actual facts must have come as a surprise. 
In fifteen short years to have not only 
instituted an Arsenal of such masjnitude, 
but to have kept it up to such a hig;h 
standard of completeness, efficiency, and 
modernity, is in its \vay a more remark- 
able achievement than the creation of a 
first-class Navy tvith imported ships. 
The ease with which Japan can supply 
all her possible requirements in the way 
of guns and ammunition is a factor of 
extraordinary importance in the prosecu- 
tion of such a war as that upon which she 
is now engaged. The statement that at 
a pinch twenty torpedo-boats ctin be 
turned out complete at Kure in a month 
gains added weight from the unrivalled 
record which the Japanese Navy has es- 
tablished in the actual use of these 
destructive crafts. But with many 
these reflections, serious as they are, 
must be temporarily thrown into shade 
by the dazzling contingencies of a future 
in which Japan will no longer be com- 
pelled to base her naval strategy on the 
fact that her existing Fleet is inelastic. 
When the keel of Japan’s first battle- 
ship is laid at Kure a new chapter in the 
annals of the world will be commenced, 
and we may be sure that the Island 
Nation of the Far East will not be back- 
ward in filling that chapter with brisk 
incident and progressive history. 

Before we leave the Manchii Maru — to 
return to it possibly at a later date — a 
few words must be given to another in- 
stitution which its passengers weie privi- 
leged to visit in the early days of their 
deeply instructive tour. This was the 
Naval College for Cadets at Edajima, 
where all the officers of the Japanese 
Navy are trained with the exception of 
the engineers, who receive a special 


education at Yokosuka. There are about 
600 cadets always in residence at Eda- 
jima, this total being distributed into 
three divisions according to the number 
of terms served. Some idea of the keen 
competition for cadetships may be 
gathered from the fact that for the next 
examination, when less than 200 
vticancies will be offered, more than 
5,000 candidates have entered. The 
age of candidates is sixteen, and when 
the competitive test is passed a most 
rigorous medical examination has to be 
faced. But when this ordeal is over 
“ the cadet ceases to be the child of his 
parents, and becomes the child of the 
Government, which feeds him, clothes 
him, and educates him, not one single 
item of expense falling on his parents.” 
The course lasts for three years, after 
which the cadet cruises for .a year in one 
of the training-ships — often visiting 
England and .America. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance that among the forty 
odd instructors at the College there is an 
Englishman who is present for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching the English 
language. 

The training at the College is intensely 
practical, the central idea being that the 
cadet should know more especially his 
gunnery and torpedo work before he 
joins his ship. The model room at the 
Edajima is said to have greatly im- 
pressed the foreign Naval Attaches; it 
includes among" other fine pieces of work 
a magnificent model of a first-class 
Japanese battleship, over forty feet long, 
and complete in every dettiil. There is 
also .a wooden erection on the drill 
ground representing exactly the deck of 
a modern battleship, the guns on the 
starboard side of which look out on the 
bay, and so can be trained for practice 
purposes on any passing vessel. 
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As fpr sports and pastirries, .here is an = closed fists wherever a face appeared 
extract ; from the Standard Corrcspon- amid the dense mass of struggling, yel- 
■ dent’s letter, 'which gives a •t'ivid idea of ling humanity. There are two sides of 
the extent to •which the hardening process about three hundred men in each. One 
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is applied to officers of the J apanese 
Navy 

“ By way of ending the day’s work 
the six hundred naval students indulged 
in an amusement, if it can be described 
as such, peculiarljf Japanese. It so 
astounded all the foreigners who were 
looking on that for a long time it seemed 
almost impossible to believe that this was 
a recognised part of their training. We 
saw the quiet students of two hours 
previous converted into a horde of yelling, 
fighting savages, attacking one another 
with a fury which threatened destruction 
to all, kicking, shoving, and hitting with 


side, the defending one, has a pole stuck 
in the ground, round which the defenders 
gather in a dense ring. A bugle is then 
blown, and the attacking party, with an 
awful yell, which when once heard can 
never be forgotten, charge at full speed 
on the devoted circle round the staff. 
The lu'o sides meet with such violence 
that the first three or four ranks are 
thrown down and trampled on by those 
coming behind, whose object is to cap- 
ture the pole. The combatants mount 
upon each other’s heads, fighting with 
the greatest courage and desperation. 
When the pole is borne down the fight 
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is over, and all seem to be perfectly good 
friends again. The injured covered the 
ground after the fight we witnessed, but 
only one man was attended by the 
surgeon, and the rest were able to limp 
off the field.” 

From these striking evidences of the 
fashion in which, both as regards per- 
sonnel and material, Japan has been, and 
is still, preparing for war, we may now 
turn to other aspects in which 
this extraordinary nation presents 
examples that Western civilisation 
would find difficulty in improving 
upon. Attention has already been' 
drawn to the excellence of the Japanese 


whither all the wounded soldiers are 
brought as rapidly as possible from the 
front in , two Red Cross and four Army 
Hospital steamers, which are kept pretty 
constantly running for this humane 
purpose. There are ,at Hiroshima four 
hospitals, the .Staff and three Branches. 
Except in serious cases, only first aid is 
givei^ says the Standard Correspondent, 
t<) the wounded on the field, and they'are 
then despatclied first to the Sl.’iff Hos- 
pital, where the very severe cases are 
kept, the lighter Ciiscs and convalescents 
being sent on to the Xo. i and No., 3 
Branches, while the X'o. 3 Branch is 
kept for sick soldiers. As soon as the 
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Army Medical system as regards actual 
service in the field. It now remains to 
make a brief allusion to the beautifully 
managed Army Hospitals at Hiroshima, 


wounded are well enough they arc sent 
from Hlro.shima to hospitals in different 
parts of the country, and to the homes 
of the men. The largest of the head- 
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quarters hospitals is No. i Branch, where 
the Principal Medical Officer has under 
him a staff of 370, of whom 28 are 
doctors and 30 nurses. The smallest 
hospital of the four is the Staff, but the 
building's are of a more permanent 
character. It is evident that everything 
is done that can possibly be done to 
alleviate suffering and promote recovery, 
and that the labours of the American and 
Red Cross doctors and nurses are much 
appreciated by the Japanese. It would 
seem, however, that Army ntinsing is 
taken more as a matter of course in japan 
than it is in this country, for it is .stated 
that, though the japanc.se Red Cross 
Nurses are ladies, they arc treated more 
as servants. They are described by an 
American lady doctor at Hiroshima as 
sympathetic and willing, but lacking in 
practical experience and knowledge and 
in “ the faculty of making the patients 
obey.” 

This chapter may fitly be concluded 
with a purely domestic allusion. At its 
commencement note was taken of the 
attitude of the Japanese people generally 
towards war news, but no indication has 
yet been given of tlie effect -which the 
War itself has had upon the inner life of 
the community. A deeply interesting 
letter from Murasaki Ayami, a Japanese 
lady who is acting as the .Special Cor- 
respondent of the Bystander in Yoko- 
hama, supplies the deficiency with 
pathetic picturcsqucncss. .After recount- 
ing the pcrsontil sacrifices made by the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan, with a 
view to swelling the war funds, this lady 
writes : “ It is when living in the midst 
of the people, and when coming in daily 
contact with them, both in the towns 
and in the country, that the full realisa- 
tion of the mi.series and tragedies result- 
ing from the war is borne in upon one. 


A few days ago I wandered through an 
old cemetery that lies half hidden on 
the summit of the sacred island of 
Enoshima — a cemetery where little 
Buddhas and grey headstones mark the 
last resting-place of countless sleepers ; 
a mound, freshly covered, where the 
offerings of food and the flowers not yet 
faded told of a recent sorrow ; and from 
the old caretaker I heard this story. 
Oharu Nashisawa, the girl-wife of a non- 
commissioned oflicer, who was killed in 
the engagement in the Yalu Y'alley, on 
hearing the news of his demise, resolved 
to follow him, and thereby lighten her 
father-in-law’s household expenses. She 
accordingly' bade farewell to her family, 
and, arraying herself in her costliest 
garments, placed her hu.sband’s portrait 
in the tokonoma*, and falling on her 
knees before it, cut her throat with a 
small dagger.” 

Murasaki Ayami tells us that already 
want and misery among the poorer 
families whose fathers and husbands have 
been ordered to the front are being 
keenly felt. But the spirit of even the 
humblest is magnificent, and throughout 
the patient endurance of privation, and 
the still more terrible burden of sudden 
bereavement, the whole nation is sus- 
tained by the one sentiment that Japan 
will win. 

One touching detail more. At many 
of the temples and places of worship in 
Japan women may be seen ‘‘ who, after 
prostrating themselves before their gods 
and chanting a prayer or two, raise their 
hands to their heads and cut off their 
hair — thus not only signifying that they 
are widows, but registering the vow that 
they will not marry again. The severed 
locks arc then bound with a broad band 

* An alcove found in all Japanese rooms, re- 
served for the household's most sacred belongings. 
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of white paper and hung up at the en- 
trance to the inner chapel, there to re- 
main until a sufficient number of such 
offerings has been collected to weave 
into rope, as the rope made from human 
hair is said to possess an amazing 
strength, and is much valued in the field 
and on the ships where cords of great 
durability are required.” 

” A nation terriblv in earnest ” is the 
description given of the Japanese by one 
who knows them well. In this chapter 
a discursive attempt has been made to 
show how that earnestness extends 
through every stratum of Japane.se life, 
from the strategy of the general in the 


field to the votive offering of the poor 
little soldier’s widow at home. It is well 
that in the contemplation of great scenes 
the eye should occasionally rest on some 
detail, provided that the latter strikes no 
. jarring note. But at be.st an effort 
to give an idea of Japanese earnestness 
by means of isolated instances must fail. 
Japan has organised her present great- 
ness on broad lines. It is only by taking 
broad views of her achievements and of 
her future possibilities that one can 
rightly estimate that remarkable com- 
bination of attributes which bids fair 
.at least to treble her chances in this 
epoch-making War. 
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F or the Russhins the second phase of 
the war may seem at first siyht to 
have been more disastrous than was the 
first, and, if we judge only by results, this 
view will hold good. But the actual inci- 
dents of the fighting from the end of the 
third week in .May until July 30th cannot 
be said to be so really damaging to Rus- 
sian prestige and prospects as were those 
of the previous three and a half months. It 
is true that in no case did the Russians 
score a distinct success ; that the Japan- 
ese soldiers repeatedly proved themselves 
man for man better than their opponents ; 
and that, throughout this period aLso, 
the Russian strategy was the strategy of 
almost unqualified retreat. But to the 
practised eye there is a marked difference 
between the handling of all the Russian 
forces during June and July and the per- 
formances of February, March, April, 
and May. Certainly it is a much brisker 
interval, as far as actual fighting is con- 
cerned, and it will be noted that in almost 
eveiT case the Russians betray no unwill- 
ingness to fight, and show a pretty 
stubborn front in the actual conllict. 
That they are out-classed and out- 
generalled is another matter, the actual 
aspect of which really supports the as- 
sertion that, if the Russian strategy had 
been on a level with the fighting qualities 
displayed during this pha.se by the brave 
Russian soldiers, the Japanese would 
have found at the end of July their 
position far more dilficult, and their 


prospects far less brilliant, than is really' 
the case. 

In a word, the Russians have during 
the last two or three months sacrificed 
to the attempted retention of Port 
Arthur their main chances of any sort 
of immediate success. In the circum- 
stances it is hard to find fault with 
Kuropalkin’s original design to remain 
more or less concentrated at Liao-yang, 
until he could gather sufficient forces to 
enable him cither to accept battle at Liao- 
yang- as soon as it was offered, or to ad- 
vance tind try to sweep the enemy out 
of Korea, or the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
or both. Port Arthur either was or was 
not defensible for a few months on the 
strength of its own resources. If not, it 
should have been abandoned, as one of 
Russia’s best and most clear-headed 
generals, Dragomiroff, suggested from 
the first. If it w;is confidently felt that 
the place could stand a siege, it might 
have been allowed to take its chance. 
But, when the siege had once been 
definitely commenced, no relief ought to 
have been attempted until Kuropatkin 
was completely ready for a forward move- 
ment. 

The second phase of the war gives in 
the defeat of Stackelberg at Tclissu 
what may prove to be the key-note of the 
whole campaign, namely, blundering 
brought about by utterly foolish and im- 
proper interference. It is not by any 
means certain that a bold policy w'ould 
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not have served Kuropatkin very well if 
he had adopted it in the early part of 
May, instead of being forced against his 
will to adopt it in the early part of June. 
If, the moment the ne\vs_ of the landing 
at Pi-tsu-wo of the Second Army had 
arrived, he had hurried down sufficient 
troops, meanwhile “containing” the 
Pirst Army and the Takushan force, as 
he should have been able to do without 
much difficulty, the Army of General Oku 
might, as has been previously hinted, 
have found itself in an awkward position, 
and the siege of Port Arthur might have 
been indelinitely postponed. But, as has 
been seen, this possibly golden oppor- 
tunitv was lost, and then, when it was 
too late, Stackclberg was despatched “ to 
relieve Port Arthur,” evidently at the 
Tsar’s personal instance, and Kuropat- 
kin ’s plans were from that moment 
thrown out beyond hope of recovery. 

Looking back over the main incidents 
of this second phase we shall not find so 
much that seems de.scrving of fresh or re- 
newed comment in the case of the 
Russians as we did in that of the Japan- 
ese. This, of course, is only natural 
when one side is engaged in the elaborate 
movements necessary to effect a .scries of 
envelopments, while the other is mainly 
content with what is little else than a 
succession of rearguard actions. There 
are, however, one or two details which 
may serve both to render the foregoing 
narrative a little brighter and clearer, and 
to prepare the ground for the operations 
of the very important and dramatic phase 
that is to follow. 

The Russian failure, as well as the 
Japanese success, at Nan-shan is better 
explained by the supplementary account 
of the Times Correspondent quoted in the 
preceding chapter than in any of the 
earlier despatches. It was not clear be- 


fore that the Japanese gun-boats suc- 
ceeded in taking a part of the Russian 
position in reverse; that is, in working 
round so that they could throw shells 
into the rear of the Russian trenches. 
This explanation makes it much easier 
to understand why, after having with- 
stood a series of repeated attacks from 
dawn till evening, the Russians should 
not have been able to hang on a little 
longer to a position which was so strong 
by nature, and the artillery defending 
which was so greatly superior to the 
artillery of the attack. But, of course, 
with their rear constantly harassed, the 
Russian.s may well have weakened a 
little in the defence of their front, and of 
that slight falling-off in stubborn opposi- 
tion the Japanese were swift to take ad- 
vantage. It is easy to be wise after 
the event ; but it will readily occur to the 
student of the campaign that a few heavy 
guns firing seawards and to the south- 
west of the extreme left of the Russian 
position might have made all the differ- 
ence, and turned what was a hardly-w'on 
victory for Japan into a very damaging 
repulse. 

From \an-shan to Telissu is a short 
step, chronologically speaking, but, as 
we have seen, in this interval the Russian 
chances of success are sadly diminished 
by the interference of Alexeieff at St. 
Petersburg with the now well-developed 
policy of Kuropatkin. On General 
Stackclberg’s tactics the battle itself is 
the best commentary. He w'as simply 
out-classed, but he seems to have made 
the elementary mistake very common in a 
third-rate type of general, of showing 
boldness in an entirely wrong place. 
Had he shown it by hastening his con- 
centration and attacking General Oku at 
Port Adams, a different result might have 
been recorded. But he seems first to 
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have chosen the Telissu position with an 
idea of defending- it, and then to have 
taken the offensive without properl3' 
securing his right flank from an enemy 
whose known tactics have hitherto in- 
cluded, wherever possible, a wide turn- 
ing movement. 

Of General Stackelbcrg himself, of 
whom a striking portrait was given on 
page 373, a very unfavourable account 
appears in the Berlin Lokalanzctger. Ac- 
cording to this authority the loser of 
Telissu “ resides in his own .special 
train fitted up with every lux-ury. His 
wife and her sister are with him. In the 
hot weather Cossacks are employed with 
a hose to pour a continuous stream of 
^\ ater on the roofs of the cars. Water is 
scarce, and the troops are thus deprived 
of drinking water to enable General 
Stackelberg’s cars to be sprinkled. Al- 
though there is abundance of room in the 
long train. General Stackelbcrg has re- 
fused to grant an inch of space for the 
accommodation of wounded officers.” 

One of the heroes of Telissu is General 
Sampsonoff, who is said to have per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and who is 
apparently a very popular commander 
among the Russian soldiery. It will be 
remembered that he was previously in 
charge of a considerable force which 
came into sharp collision with the Japan- 
ese at Wa-fang-kau, as narrated in 
Chapter XXIX. 

Talking of Wa-fang-kau, in which, 
according to the Russian account, the 
Cossacks covered tliemselves with much 
glory, it may be remarked that, since 
that action, these dashing horsemen have 
had little chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. General Mishtchenko is still 
roving along the Russian front for pur- 
poses of reconnaissance, and, judging 
from the fulness of the Russian Staff 


reports, ■ this duty is thoroughly and 
efficiently performed. There are Cos- 
sacks, too, still at work in Korea, but 
the force generally has by no means come 
up to the expectations fornicd of it, and 
far greater real importance has been 
attached hitherto to the work of the 
Rus.sian infantry. To some extent this 
is explained by some damaging criticism 
in the Ritsshoc SJovo by a well-known 
Russian writer, M. Xemirovitch Dan- 
chenko, who comments on the way that, 
more especially, the Trans-Baikal Cos- 
sacks ha\ c been officered for the purposes 
of this war. It seems that in many 
cases officers of the Imperial Guard have 
been sent from St. Petersburg to super- 
sede the old Cossack officers in the com- 
mand of solnias, and this is naturally re- 
sented by troops who are peculiarly 
clannish in their ideas. To command a 
Cossack sotnia properly, urges M. Dan- 
chenko, one must be a Cossack born, and 
the soldiers will follow such a leader 
through fire and water. Such frank 
Russian admissions of faulty military- 
procedure are not common, and are on 
that .account the more valuable in ex- 
plaining minor causes of failure. It may 
be rem.arked that M. Danchenko does 
not confine his criticism only to the Cos- 
sacks, but makes particular reference 
also to the Caucasian \'oluntecr militia, 
of whom, also, great things are expected. 
These, he points out, are to be com- 
manded by excellent officers of the regular 
cavalry, who, however, do not even 
speak the langu.age of their new soldiers, 
and are completely ignorant of Iluir 
customs ! 

This foolish method of officering unit.s 
which require particular care in handling 
is, of course, the more disastrous in a 
military system, one of the chief results 
of which is to stifle initiative on the part 
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of the individual soldier. Throughout 
the Russian Army the troop or company 
officer generally has to think not only 
for himself but for .each and every one of 
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the men under him if he expects the best 
results in anything like unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. It is only occasionally that 
the Russian soldier acting independently 
can be found to di.splay such level- 
headedness, not to speak of mark.srnan- 
ship, as that exhibited by a spy named 
\'olkoff, who.se adventures, recounted 
in the Russian papers, are tran.scribed as 
follows by the St. Petersburg Correspon- 
dent of the Central Xews : — 

“ I shaved my hair in front like a 
Chinaman, tied on a pigtail, and put on 
a Chinese dress with slippers and hat. 
On the 19th (July), while a cross fire was 
going on, I seized the opportunity, and 
slipped away into the Japanese lines. 

“ They were at the moment advancing 
towards our troops, and were so busy 
that no one noticed me, and I passed 


safely through their position, and 
towards evening came to the village, of 
-Arthaisa.” . 

After visiting several other villages, 
and gleaning information as to 
the Japanese forces, A’olkoff’s 
real adventures began. “ Sud- 
denly,” he says, ‘‘ a cavalry de- 
tachment of about twenty men 
with an officer came towards me. 
The officer rode out :ind asked in 
Chinese where the Russians were 
and what was their strength. 

” I decided to sell my life 
dearly, for I knew it would be 
forfeited if I were captured. I 
pulled out my revolver, and as 
the two soldiers approached I 
fired two shots at them. Both 
of the men fell. 

‘‘ Then I fired tit the officer, 
bringing him to the ground, and 
afterwards emptied the revolver 
at four other men. The 
.soldiers lost their heads and 
galloped iiway, and as they did .so I saw 
the four men I had shot fall severally 
from their saddles, badly wounded. 

‘‘ Then I jumped on one of the horses, 
and galloped away for my life. I had 
to pass through the enemy’s lines, but 
fortunately I .soon saw our outposts, and 
I rode in, and was immediately taken into 
the presenee of General Sampsonoff, and 
told my story.” 

Of the fighting in the Passes it is im- 
possible to form a really clear idea with- 
out much more information than is likely 
to be available perhaps for a year or two 
after the war is over. Here again we 
have to distingui.sh between carefully co- 
ordinated attacks on the one hand and, 
for the most part, i.solated defences on 
the other. As regards the Motien-ling, 
it is now suggested that, in spite of its 
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wonderful reputation; the Pass was not another way, whether they were hot 

really defensible. According' to the seriousU' to b'e blamed for, allowing such 

Special Correspondent of the Standard, a position to be so easilv' turned. 

‘ ‘ the position is a forest-clad mountain Let us now leave the area of actual 
about one thousand feet above the river fighting and find our wav gradually to 

and valley, and traversed by a steep and Rus.sia. \\ e may pause a while at Liao- 

winding path. The mountain is crowded yang, of which already a brief account has 

with angles and ‘ dead ’ ground, on been given in Chapter XXX. To this 

which large bodies of them could lie in may be added a striking little word 

perfect security. The slopes are steep, photograph by Mr. Charles Hands of the 

and there is no field of fire. The Daily Mail, describing the Liao-yang 

Russians had, therefore, formed a correct railway station and the countr}' to the 

estimate of the tactical features of the south : — 

Pass, and had not wasted their energies “ The open trucks laden with guns, the 
on any defensive works.” This is an big horse wagons, the trucks of ammuni- 

interesting new view which, as the tion carts, the trucks filled with pontoons 

Correspondent cjiioled remarks, is not and other engineering appliances, the 

necessarily upset by the first Russian heavily-laden cars of all sorts of stores, 

attack upon the Japanese outpost in the but, above all, the cars and cars and cars 

Motien-Iing. This attack of July 4th — covered box cars — whose cargoes are 

may have been an effort not so much to the squarc-jiiwcd, short-nosed, sturdy 

recover a valuable position as to 
retard a threatening advance. But, 
on the other hand, we have the evi- 
dence of experts that the Motien-ling 
properly defended is a very serious 
obstacle indeed, and it will be re- 
membered that, as dc.scribed in 
Chapter XXXVL, a sub.scqucnt and 
^■er)' resolute attempt nas made on 
July 17th to recover the Pass by 
General Kashtalinski, acting under 
the orders of General Count Keller. 

We have al.so to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the Japane.se in all 
their arrangements leading up to 
their attacks upon the Pas.ses, ap- 
peared to regard the Motien-ling, 
with which they had become closely 
acquainted in 1894, with much re- general mishtchenko. 

spect. It must, then, be regarded for 

the present as a rather debatable ques- Siberian soldiers — these tell of war. On 
tion whether the Russians were justified the further side of the lines there is a 
in evacuating the ‘‘ Heaven-Reaching row of booths like a fair, where the 
Pass ” with such celerity, or, to put it in Chinaman is making his speedy fortune 
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by selling all sorts of rubbishy food and 
other wares to the passing soldiers. 

“ Outside the railway station, away to 
the right, a distinct mountain marks the 
beginning of the series of hills which lie 
between Liao-yang and the fighting to 
the south. On the west no mountains, 
but a flat alluvial plain, every visible 
square inch of it cultivated like a nursery 
garden, stretches smoothly away to the 
horizon, beyond which the broad Liao 
stretches its impassable barrier. To the 
northward, again no mountains — only the 
long Liao valley, through which a low 
embankment, like a single upturned 
furrow, holds up the railway line above 
the muds and the floods of the soon- 
coming rain}' season. Little culverts 
innumerable intersect it, and here and 
there considerable bridges where water- 
courses and rivers coming from the hills 
to the eastward make their way across 
the valley to the Liao. The watercourses 
are dry now, but the stones and boulders 
which strew the deep channel show the 
force with which the waters ru.sh down 
from the mountain-sides.” 

From Mr. Douglas Story of the Daily 
Express we may borrow a couple of 
anecdotes which he relates as part of a 
budget he acquired in ‘‘ the Earl’s Court 
of Liao-yang,” the little pleasure-garden 
that has been laid out beneath the shade 
of the Ta-Pagoda, where in the evening 
the band plays and the Russian officers 
congregate. ‘‘ It was here I heard the 
story of Captain 'Worolsoff, the sole 
survivor of Colonel ^liillcr’s battery' of 
artillery from the cruel fight of Kiu-lien- 
cheng. I had seen the captain in 
hospital, lying very quiet and very grey, 
with a leg shattered by fragments of a 
Japanese shell. He had told me nothing 
of the deed that had brought this disaster 
upon him, had merely taken from a purse 


at his bedside a jagged piece of iron and 
passed it to me, quietly smiling — 
sufficient comment from a soldier. 

“ I heard his tale in the shade of the 
imperturbable pagoda, learned how, on 
that bloody first of May, he had stood by 
his guns as on parade, holding his men to 
their posts, demanding from them all the 
niceties of discipline — head back, chest 
out, shoulders square, feet properly at 
attention — till every officer of the battery 
was dead or wounded, and he at length, 
too, fell crippled by a bursting shrapnel.” 

It was in this garden, too, that a little 
incident occurred which shows the 
Russian officer in a more chivalrous light 
than that in which he sometimes appears 
to us through his own indifference to our 
.sort of sentiment. The news had come 
that a message of condolence had been 
received from the Japanese with reference 
to the sinking of the Tetropavlosk and its 
gallant sailors. ‘‘ An officer rose and 
proposed a toast to the enemy. The 
toast was received and drunk in all 
sincerity by those kind and simple 
soldiers of the Tsar.” 

From l.iao-yang we pass to Mukden, 
which is now becoming crowded with 
soldiers, but which is soon to lose some 
of its official importance by reason of the 
Viceroy’s departure for Vladivostok. 
There would seem to be lively times in 
store for both Liao-yang and Mukden in 
the near future. Such forebodings may 
extend even to Harbin itself. It is, per- 
haps, significant that Kuropatkin has 
recently ordered the removal from Harbin 
of all the numerous hangers-on w'hom a 
variety of inducements has tacked on to 
the skirts of the Russian forces in the 
Far East, and who, in the event of a 
possible retreat to this great junction, 
would have been an unmitigated 
nuisance. 
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Between Harbin and Moscow the 
Siberian Railway has been working 
steadily, but it is becoming very evident 
that General Kuropatkin will have to 
wait a long time before he can receive 
sufficient reinforcements to enable him 
to take the field with the four or five 
hundred thousand men which he regards 
as necessary for his purpose. \'arious 
estimates are given of the carrying 
capacity of the line, but all accounts 
agree in placing the number of troop- 
trains very low’ in consequence of the 
absolute impossibility of decrca.sing the 
number of trains carrying supplies. The 
most likely calculation is that rather 
under 20,000 men are being carried every 


month, and, if this be accurate, Kuro- 
patkin 's outlook is rather gloomy, for his 
“ war wa.stage ” has. been considerable, 
e.specially in the past two months, and, 
if he has received 40,000 fresh soldiers, 
probably a quarter at least of these will 
be required to replace recent casualties. 
Meanwhile there is much to be said for 
the energy with which during the pro- 
gress of the war the construction of the 
Circum-Haikal line has been attacked and 
carried on. It is now hoped that trains 
will be running on this section at the end 
of September in time to e.scape the 
beginning of the autumn storms, which 
arc very dangerous to navigation on the 
lake. 


f. Skan ,Mou arK\lt..} 

I Lan-vni-pu. 
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In Russia itself we see little change in 
the conditions which have prevailed since 
the outbreak of the war, unless it be in 
the daily increasing unpopularity of the 
orders relating to mobilisation. It was 
mentioned in a previous chapter that 
cases had occurred of the taking of drugs 
by reservists in order to produce sickness 
and thus secure exemption from military 
service, but latterly more tragically effec- 
tive measures have been adopted to this 
end. Towards the end of July three 
soldiers at Schlusselburg, who were 
under orders for the front, committed 
suicide by hanging themselves, and on 
the 25th of that month a very painful 
incident occurred at Peterhof, where the 
Tsar was at the time in residence. .V 
detachment of troops was entraining for 
the P'ar Kast when one of the soldiers 
suddenly left the ranks and threw himself 
under a passing engine, the wheels of 
which severed his head from his body. 
Even where such ghastly protests are not 
forthcoming the resentment expressed 
against the mobilisation orders is loud 
and deep. In St. Peter.sburg the 
students indulge in a street demonstra- 
tion, and many Jirrests are made; while in 
provincial districts the reservists who 
have been called up have to be carefully 
restrained from talking among them- 
selves, and the populace ventilates its in- 
dignation more freelv than might have 
been thought possible in police-ridden 
Russia. 

In the last week of July occurs the 
assassination of jM. Plehve, the Minister 
of the Interior, who was responsible for 
the massacre at Kishineff, and whose 
severity has become a byword through- 
out Europe. It is a thoroughly Russian 
tragedy. The Minister’s carriage passes 
along the street, a bomb is hurled, thC 
Minister is killed with many other in- 


nocent persons, a man is arrested. 
Nihilists are proud and happy, the Tsar 
is deeply moved, another Minister of the 
dra.stic sort is appointed, and the old 
reign of cynical injustice dashed with 
political assassination bids fair to start 
afresh. The incident does not affect the 
war material!)', except possibly by 
widening the gulf between Russian 
ollicialism and the Russian public. 
Least of all does it seem to aflect the in- 
capacity of the Tsar to view the course 
of events in the Ear East from the stand- 
point of hi.s country’s welfare, now in such 
grave danger of being hopelessly sacri- 
ficed to ignorant obstinacy and scarcely 
honourable pride. 

Unfortunately both Russian autocracy 
and bureaucracy have the most useful 
sort of allies in both the Church and the 
Press. According to the Russian Cor- 
respondents of the Times, “ the Russian 
Clerical Press asserts that the policy of 
the Russian Government which led to the 
war was not only just and right, but in 
accordance -with the precepts of Scripture. 
In an article entitled ‘ Our Struggle with 
Japan from a Biblical Point of View,’ the 
.Stranuik says that ‘ Russia has a 
providential mission to extend and main- 
tain the Orthodox faith over the whole 
world. If Manchuria were left in the 
possession of the Chinese they would not 
feel the necessity of accepting Christian- 
ity, and would remain for ever in Japan- 
ese darkness. Hence the law of God for- 
bids the restoration of Manchuria to 
China.’ ” The Russia Palomuik, a paper 
which circulates largely among the 
peasants, argues that the Emperor of 
Japan is Antichrist, and that it is there- 
fore the duty of Holy Russia to make 
war upon him. The Tserkovni Viestnik 
declares that the war now waged by 
Russia is in accordance with the will of 
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God... He -ordered the Jews to exter- 
minate the Canaaniles, and the Japanese 
are the Canaanitcs of the 20th century ! 

Less pardonable than these rumblings 
is the injunction of the Moscoio Gazette 
to the Russian commanders not to give 
any quarter to the 
Japanese : “ Our 

great General Su- 
varoff,” it says, 

“ when he fought 
against the civilised 
l-'rench, very often 
gave the order ‘ no 
quarter to his 
troops. This was 
not cruelty or bar- 
barism; it was 
necessity. And now 
necessity forces us, 
in this war with a 
half - savage and 
barbarous nation, 
to adhere to 
Suvaroff’s rule of 
‘ no quarter. ’ In 
our war with 
Japan we arc like 
a man attacked 
by a viper. It 
is not enough 
to frighten it and leave it to hide in a 
bush ; it must be destroyed ; and we 
must do this without considering whether 
England and the cosmopolitan plutocracy 
object or not. To burden Russia with 
thousands of Japanese prisoners spread- 
ing dy.sentery, typhus, and cholera among 
the Russian people would, perhaps, be in 
accordance with humanitarian principles, 
but would be very unwise. No quarter 
and no prisoners should be our motto.” 

It is needless to swell the volume of 
evidence which goes to show that even 


now official Russia is trying to blind it- 
self and others to the realities of a situa- 
tion brought about chiefly by a combina- 
tion of blind arrogance and insane un- 
preparedness. Such examples as have 
been given have been selected from a 
great mass of 
material with a 
view to showing 
some of the 
broader methods 
adopted. But much 
might be added as 
to the vagaries of 
the Russian censor- 
ship, the obvious 
‘‘ cooking ” of 
news, and the 
wholesale “ block- 
ing ” of articles in 
the foreign papers 
likely to instruct 
the Russian public 
as to the real state 
of affairs at the 
front. It is al- 
most refreshing 
that, even among 
the middle and 
lower classes, such 
processes should 
not be entirely successful. 

Whether the bravery of the Russian 
fighting soldier will prevail, notwith- 
standing the dissatisfaction at home, re- 
mains to be seen. But in a war which 
after six months has produced little else 
but a succession of retreats and several 
ugly reverses, a nation has no dazzling 
outlook which is beginning to realise that 
in the balance with its slain sons and 
sorely taxed resources must still be 
weighed a heavy mass of ingrained 
official duplicity and ineptitude. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE SECOXD PHASE ENDED — THE SITUATION — ^NAVAL KEFLECTIONS — MILITARY POSSI- 
BILITIES — COUNTING THE COST. 


I T has already been pointed out that 
the war has now passed through two 
great phases, the first terminating about 
the end of the third week in May, the 
second about the end of the last week in 

July- 

Let us now ascend in an imaginar}' 
war-balloon of a paulo-post-future type of 
construction, and take stock not only 
of the whole area of operations, but of a 
variety of considerations, international as 
well as Russo-Japanese, which combine 
to render the end of July an excellent 
point at •which to round off, as it were, 
one section of this story. 

First, as comparatively little has been 
said in the two preceding chapters about 
naval matters, let us deal with the posi- 
tions arrived at by both Japan and Russia 
in regard to their respective fleets. In 
order to emphasise the fact that the last 
week of May and the months of June and 
July constitute a distinct naval as well as 
military pha.se, it is expedient to antici- 
pate a little, and to state that in August 
we shall see a new set of naval con- 
ditions evolved out of an occurrence alto- 
gether different from, and in advance of, 
an3'thing that has yet taken place in the 
cour.se of the war. There is no need to 
go into greater detail at present. It is 
sufficient to say that, while the efforts 
that have been made hitherto bj' Admiral 
Togo to bring about a fleet action at sea 
have been unsuccessful, the very near 
future will bring us in sight of that 
tremendous development, with results 


which are of world-wide interest and in- 
structiveness. 

Having thus lifted a corner of the 
“cloth,” behind which the next naval 
scene in our drama is being set, let us 
review briefl)- the nai'.'il ei’enls of the past 
ten weeks, and note how clearly thej' con- 
vey the idea of being merely preparatory 
to a great and comprehensive episode. 
The record is a meagre one as far as 
actual collisions are concerned. The 
main happening of that sort has been the 
one described in Chapter XXXV., when, 
to the general surprise, the Russian Fleet 
at Port Arthur, to the number of twenty- 
five — six battle-ships, five cruisers, and 
fourteen destroyers — emerged from the 
harbour and steamed out to sea. It will 
be remembered that on this occasion, as 
on the fateful April 13th, when the battle- 
ship I’dropavlosk was sunk, the battle- 
flags were hoisted and a general action 
seemed imminent, but the Russian 
Admiral’s heart failed him, and he hurried 
back to Port .Arthur. Some damage was 
inflicted on the Russian Fleet by the 
Japanese destroyers ; but the engagement 
has no decisive results, and Admiral Togo 
has still to keep watch and ward over the 
entrance to Port .Arthur, lest any junction 
should take place between the ships he 
worked so hard to cripple and bottle-up 
during the first phase of the war and the 
A’ladivostok squadron, now at the zenith 
of its activity. He has, however, the 
satisfaction of feeling that his gun-boats 
and torpedo-craft have helped materially 
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to win the battle of Nan-shan, and further, 
he has no additional losses to deplore like 
that of the Hatsuse and Yoshiuo, which, 
for Japan, cast such a gloom over the 
third week in May. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned, as a 
supplement to the details already given 
of the cruise of the Xaval Attaches and 
Correspondents on the Manchti Maru, 
that the latter were given on July 17th 
a sight of the Japanese Fleet, and were 
even invited on board the flagship Mikasa. 
The Admiral welcomed the Xaval 
Attaches of seven nations in his private 
cabin, and afterwards received thirty 
Correspondents in the ward-room. All 
appear to have been greatly impressed by 
the magnificent spectacle presented by the 
war-worn but still spendidly efficient 
Navy of Japan, and, after a pleasant in- 
terchange of courtesies, the guests gave 
three hearty cheers for the Admiral’s 
continued victory. Xo special signifi- 
cance is attached to this interesting meet- 
ing, but it merits record as a somewhat 
unusual accompaniment of a state of 
naval warfare, and it accentuates the 
transitional character of the period with 
which we are dealing. 

The performances of the Vladivostok 
squadron need no comment beyond that 
which they have already received ; but 
here, again, it may be remarked that the 
first fortnight of .August has in store one 
of the strange rc^•cngcs u-hich the whirli- 
gig of Time is so fond of bringing. In 
this second phase, as to some extent in 
4hc first, we have seen the Gromoboi, 
Rossia, and Rurik using their great 
strength, not in valiant opposition to the 
enemy’s warships, but in the sinking of 
transports and the haras.sment of foreign 
trade. We have seen .Admiral Kamimura 
foiled time and again in his efforts to 
catch these three big conger-eels, and we 


have seen Russia gloating over the 
latter’s exploits as if they were glorious 
naval \ ictones. Poetical justice demands 
a change of scene, and for once the de- 
mand is to be met with dramatic swift- 
ness and completeness by historic ac- 
tuality. The end of July marks the real 
term of the original Vladivostok 
Squadron’s career of impudent destruc- 
tiveness and fortunate escape from the 
consequence of its actions, legal and 
otherwise. 

Let us turn now to the military 
situation, the critical nature of which 
could hardly be more sharply de- 
fined than it is. “ The prelude to 
concerted action ” is the simple and 
satisfactory definition of the work 
of the Japanese Armies during June 
and the first thirty days of July ; but 
as Avc shall see, a fresh act will com- 
mence on July 31st, for then it may be 
said that the real co-operation between 
General Oku’s, General Kuroki’s, and the 
Takushan armies begins. But we must 
take the Russian Army also into our 
purview if we are rightly to grasp the 
character of the stage at which we 
arrived. Here, too, there are signs of a 
turning-point. There may be more re- 
tirement, more desultory attempts to 
stave off the day of ultimate collision. 
But Ave have a military beginning of an 
end defined far more clearly for Russia 
.It the close of July than it has been 
hitherto, and of this no one seems more 
conscious than Kuropatkin himself. In 
this case the march of events does not 
allow us to anticipate ; but it may be 
readily foreshadowed by the most casual 
reader of the foregoing narrative that 
much must happen during the ensuing 
month of a totally different character 
from what has happened before. Japan 
has worked patiently and effectively in 
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this direction, nor has Russia, in spite of 
reverses, been idle. There is much in 
the position at the end of July to make 
us think that Japan, having- broug-ht her 
converg-ing armies almost to a point — - 
mathematically speaking, they arc now set 
round an arc of a very small circle — h:is 
only to go forward, complete the envelop- 
ment, and crush her adversary so badly 
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dieting utter defeat for an army, the 
soldiers of which are not only dogged 
and tenacious, true fighters, and, when 
properly led, capable of extraordinary 
feats, but also, in a marked degree, self- 
recuperative. We have had occasion 
throughout the first six months of the 
war to remark this quality as one .strongly 
distinctive of Russian modes of warfare. 
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that he will have little further fight left 
in him for months to come. But we 
must not jump too hastily to conclusions. 
Japan knows better than any other nation 
but Russia — perhaps knows better than 
even Russia herself — w'hat it will cost her 
to bring Kuropatkin finally to bay, if it 
be possible to force a battle on him, and 
she rightly approaches the task with 
deliberate caution. Of Russia, it may be 
said that it is idle to be premature in pre- 


Jusl as the Russian l-'Ieet at I’ort Arthur, 
after having been torpedoed, shelled, and 
otherwi.sc knocked :ibout so badly that 
even experts were inclined to regard a 
large proportion of the ships as entirely 
//prs de combat, has twice succeeded in 
making a gallant show of strength — 
though not of pluck — outside Port 
Arthur, so, after such a damaging defeat 
at that at Telissu, Stackelberg’s troops 
soon re-formed, and not many days later 
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were presenting a very fairly bold front 
to the foe. The. force, again, which fell 
back from the Xan-shan position after an 
experience of a distinctly nerve-disturb- 
ing character,- took its place without more 
ado in the defence of Port Arthur, and 
assisted -uith becoming spirit in render- 
ing the investment of that fortress a 
frightfully difficult and costly operation. 
Where troops lack this recuperative 
power it is often safe to generalise from 
precedents, but, \\hcre the power is 
present, even if one cannot say with 
X’apoleon III. tout pent sc rc/ab/ir, one 
should make allowances for possible up- 
sets of even the most expert calculations 
and the most likely predictions. 

The time has not yet come for us to 
rule pages of our narrative into grim 
columns showing the cost in blood and 
treasure of this great conflict. But it 
may be very roughly deduced from expert 
calculations that up to the end of July the 
Japanese Army, apart from Port Arthur, 
as to which no trustworthy figures arc 
yet available, has lost about 11,000 killed 


•and wounded, and the Russians from 
two-and-a-half to three times that 
number. The proportion of wounded to 
killed in the case of Japan is reckoned by 
the Times military critic at four to one, 
the proportion being rather less in the 
case of Russia. In addition, the Russians 
have lost 113 guns and 18 Maxims. 
At the end of the first six months of 
the war it is estimated that, if it con- 
tinues another six months, the total ex- 
penses spread over the }'ear ndll amount 
to one hundred and sixty millions, of 
which one hundred millions will ha\e 
been spent by Russia. 

Here our narrative of the first two 
phases of the war comes to a close. But, 
inasmuch as grave issues of international 
concern have arisen since war broke- out, 
some of which still remain undecided, a 
more fitting conclusion to this, our First 
A'oltime, will be found in the succeeding 
chapter, in which an expert treats 
learnedly yet lucidly of a wide subject 
with which none but a real expert is 
competent to deal. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LAWS Of WAR. 

Bv AN EXPERT. 


IXTRODICTORY. 

I T may possibly have occurred to many 
of the readers of this History that they 
would like to know somethin'^, if only 
a little, of the International Law (includ- 
ing- the Law of \eutrality) bearing upon 
the various incidents which ha\e taken 
place in the course ol the Russo-Japanese 
uar, more especial]}’ those in connection 
with maritime matters. Among these may 
be mentioned, more particularly, the case.s 
ol the Russian gunboat Maudjur, the 
L'lipiiig, Hsipii/g, JJoin/icisa, tlie German 
mail steamer Prim Hciiirni/, and the 
British vessels Hla/dcca and Knigh! Com- 
mander. 

The object of this Chapter, therclore, 
is to present, as brielly and in as popular 
a form as the subject permits, the more 
important rules relating to the proper 
conduct of ho.stilities. The task of de.’il- 
ing with .so e.\'tensi\e and intricate a 
subject in the space ol this article is not 
by any means an easy one ; but tlie reader 
will no doubt derive a certain amount of 
interest from its perusal, if not a groat 
deal of information. 

The Law of Ncutralily alone is a very 
extensive subject, and it is not po.s.sible 
to do more than deal ver}- brielly with it 
here. 

I. — Ge.veral Course or HosTri.iTir.s. 
As a general rule, tvar is the last method 
resorted to by a State to obtain redress 
fc5r injuries or -wrongs done to it by an- 
other Power, and recourse should not be 
had to hostilities until all amicable means 
ol procuring satisfaction have been tried. 
Of the various methods of amicably 
arranging disputes between nations, we 
may mention Agreement between the 
Powers, or Agreement through the inter- 
vention of another Power, and Arbitra- 
tion. 

Should amicable measures prove un- 


availing, the affronted Power may adopt 
certain forcible methods of obtaining re- 
dress — falling short of actual war, how- 
ever — such as Pacilic Blockade, Embargo, 
Reprisals, Retorsion, or \aval Den-um- 
stration. Let us mention these shoitly. 
The Blockading of the ports or coasts of 
;in oflVnding I’owcr has frequently been 
resorted to in modern times as u method 
ol exacting redress. .Some recent in- 
stances ol blockades were that of 
h'ormo.s.a by ]''iance in jf^Sq, of Greece by 
the Heels of Great Britain, Austria, Ger- 
man}, Russiii, and Ital} in iSSi), and 
Crete in ibqy. It n-jav be mentioned here 
th.'it faci/tc blockades ililTcr from tho.se 
eflected during hostilities in Ihis respect, 
that in the Jormer case the blockading 
forces cannot .seize the ships ol third 
parlies ; but once war ha.s' commenced, 
any neutral .ships which may try to run 
the blockade are liable to be captured and 
contiscated. Embargo signifies the 
provisional sequestration of ships or 
properl} . Being’ n-ierely an act of se- 
questration, the ships or other property 
are released as soon as disputes are at an 
end; but should war break out the} are 
liable to confiscation. 

.'Vn example ol Reprisal was tin- bom- 
bardment ol I'oochow by the Erc-nch in 
1S.S4. It is, in its ordinary sense, the 
.seizure by .’i Power ol property on the 
high seas, or in Ihe terrilory or territorial 
waters ol another Power. Reprisals are 
either public or priv.’ilc, the lormer being’ 
where a Stale ,’iulhorises its ollicers or 
agents to seize the properly or citizens of 
another State, and the laUcr being llav-.e 
in which the State gives Letters of 
^larquc to private individuals. This 
latter form is, how’ever, seldom adopted 
in time of peace. 

In the Chino-Japancse w’ar of 1894, 
Japan did her best to di.scouragc acts of 
reprisal or revenge, it being her w’ish to 
carry on the w’ar by civilised methods as 
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far as possible ; and she prohibited the 
employment of privateers, and strictly 
forbade plunder, even of the most trivial 
character. There is a limit even to 
Japanese patience, however ; and in the 
present war, owing- to an attack in 
b'chruary, 1904, by the Russian Vladi- 
vostock squadron upon two unarmed 
mercliant \ essels, one of which was sunk 
with a loss of 100 lives, the Japanese 
Government threatened the severest 
measures of reprisal, more especially as 
Japan had given Russian merchantmen 
freedom of her seas until the 16th Febru- 
ary. In fact, this .act of the Russian 
squadron was regarded as a case of out- 
r.'igeous piracy. Retorsion merely means 
retaliation. It is usually resorted to in 
cases of di.scourtc.sy, unfriendliness, in- 
justice, or harshness. 

state of war is usually set up b}’ tlie 
first open act of hostility, and it is no 
longer necessary for one Power to address 
a formal Declaration of War to the other. 
In the war of 1894 between China and 
Japan, a formal Declaration was made by 
the latter on August ist, 1894, China’s 
being issued the next day. A state of 
war had, however, been in existence as 
long before as the 25th July, for on that 
date a Japanese squadron engaged some 
Chinese warships which were escorting 
transports nith troops on board. One 
of these transports, the Row S/iiiig, was 
fired on and sunk, and the incident cau.scd 
considerable outcry and discussion at the 
time. jMoreover, at the same dale Asan 
had been captured by the Japanese. In 
the present war Japan broke off her dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia on the 6th 
February, 1904, and the war commenced 
with the first act of hostility on the part 
of the Russians, their gunboat Korietz 
having fired on some Japanese tran.s- 
ports and their escort off Chemulpo. On 
the nth February, 1904, Japan delivered 
her formal Declaration of AVar, and on 
the same date Declarations of Neutrality 
were made by Great Britain and all the 
other great powers. 

Our space will only allow of our touch- 
ing very lightly upon the effects of -war 
on property and persons. With respect 
to treaties, the effect of war is to abrogate 
some and suspend others. Property ac- 


quires an “ enemy character ” according 
to circumstances. With a few ex- 
ceptions, property of the enemy can be 
seized in any place where hostilities may 
be carried on ; and as a general rule, an 
enemy’s property found at sea is liable to 
seizure and confiscation, unless it is con- 
nected with its owner’s neutral domicile. 

As regards the effect of war upon 
persons, we naturally consider combatants 
in the first place, f.lembers of the public 
armed forces of the enemy, being com- 
batants, armed, and offering resistance, 
are liable to direct destruction of life and 
limb, by the laws of war ; and on sur- 
render, to treatment as pri.soners of war. 
Where hostilities arise between two 
countries, one of which is to a certain 
extent subordinate to the other, the 
question arises whether the armed com- 
batants in the subordinate country should 
be placed in the category of belligerents 
or not. Of late years the tendency has 
been to acknowledge them as belligerents, 
and Great Britain acted on that principle 
in the Boer W'ar with regard to the 
irregular combatants of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. The same ques- 
tion arose in the Franco-German war of 
1870, with respect to the Francs-tireiirs, 
and Count Bismarck announced to the 
French Government that only those 
Frenchmen who could at riplc-sJwt distance 
be recognised as soldiers would be con- 
sidered and treated as such by the 
Prussians. By the Conference of Brussels, 
1874, bodies of men under some re- 
sponsible leader, conforming to the usages 
of war, and suH'icicnlly distinguished by 
certain marks, are to be recognised as 
entitled to belligerent rights. 

The giving of Quarter may be men- 
tioned in connection with the subject of 
hostile relations between persons. At 
the present day quarter is granted except 
under very exceptional circumstances. 
The general duty to give quarter, how- 
ever, does not protect an enemy who has 
personally broken the laws of war, who 
has stated his intention not to give 
quarter, or whose government has com- 
mitted acts justifying the making of re- 
prisals. In the Chino-Japanese war 
quarter was as a rule freely given by the 
Japanese. There was one notable ex- 
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ception, however, after the capture of 
Port Arthur. This was a massacre of 
men, women, and children, which lasted 
for four days, until only some thirty-six 
Chinamen were left alive, and these were 
only spared in order that they might bury 
the dead, and in their caps were placed 
papers with the inscription, “ This man 
is not to be killed.” With this ex- 
ception the war with China was waged 
on the part of the Japanese in accordance 
with the best of modern traditions. As 
a matter of fact the Japanese denied that 
the Port Arthur atrocities were committed 
by their regular soldiers, and alleged that 
they were the work of some drunken 
coolies who were attached to the army. 
The following Proclamation, which was 
made by Count Ovtima to the army on the 
22nd April, 1894, says much for Japan’s 
humanity : — ‘‘ Belligerent operations be- 
ing properly conlined to the military and 
naval forces actually engaged, and there 
being no reason whatever for enmity be- 
tween individuals because their countries 
are at war, the common principles of 
humanity dictate that succour and rescue 
should be extended even to those of the 
enemy’s forces who arc disabled by 
wounds or disease.” The Proclamation 
added that Japan had signed the Geneva 
Convention in 18S6, and that ‘‘ her 
soldiers had already been instructed that 
they are bound to treat with kindness and 
helpfulness such of their enemies as may 
be disabled by wounds or disease.” By- 
way of a contrast to the Port Arthur 
massacre we may mention that when 
tVei-hai-wei was taken the Japanese re- 
leased all the Chinese soldiers and 
foreigners, with the exception of one Von 
Hanneken, an American who had broken 
his parole given on the occasion of the 
sinking of the Koiv-Shiug. 

With regard to the treatment of sick 
and wounded, humanity imposes upon 
combatants the duty of treating them 
properly ; and by the Geneva Conventions 
of 1864 and 1868 the sick and wounded 
must be collected and tended, and whilst 
they are in military hospitals or hospital 
ships they are to be treated as neutrals. 
Surgeons and others engaged in tending 
sick and wounded are also regarded as 
neutrals; and military hospitals and 
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ambulances are neutralised so long as 
they are occupied by sick or wounded. 
The following episode, which took place 
at the battle of Kin-lien-cheng, is only 
one of man)' such-like : A Russian 
soldier, by name Sorokine, was wounded 
in the eyes, and retired from the fighting 
line supported by one of his comrades. 
Suddenly two Japanese soldiers appeared, 
one bearing the Red Cross flag. The 
other motioned with his rifle as a sign 
for the unwounded Russian to go away. 
The Japanese soldiers then skilfully 
washed and dressed their patient’s 
wounds, iind he was handed over to his 
own people. In connection with this 
subject it may be stated that at a banquet 
recently given in New York to Baron 
Kentaro Kancko (formerl)- Alinister of 
Justice and of Agriculture and Com- 
merce) he made a stirring speech, in 
which he stated that since the outbreak 
of the present war the Japanese had 
treated the Russian wounded soldiers and 
sailors with the utmost kindness, and 
had even buried drowned Russian 
soldiers with Christian ceremonies. The 
Baron added that ‘‘ when the numerous 
wounded l^ussian soldiers were taken to 
our Red Cross hospital after the battle 
of the Yalu, the Japanese soldiers brought 
cigarettes and wine out of their scanty 
rations to comfort them.” 

Whilst dealing with the subject of the 
effect of war upon persons, a few words 
with respect to prisoners may not be 
amiss. In the absence of treaties laying 
down different rules with regard to 
them, prisoners may be ransomed, kept 
until the war is over, or exchanged abso- 
lutely or on certain conditions (as, for in- 
stance, on their ” parole ” not to serve 
again during the war or until exchanged). 
If a prisoner attempts to escape he may 
be killed during his flight ; but should he 
be recaptured he can only be punisheu 
with closer confinement. If he should, 
however, join in a plot for a general 
escape of prisoners, he may be punished 
with death. Where practicable, prisoners 
must be supplied with reasonable fooa, 
clothing, and shelter ; and in some cases 
they are given a monetary allowance. 

The question has frequently arisen as 
to whether Newspaper Correspondents are 
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liable to be made prisoners. Some 
authorities have decided in the affirma- 
tive, but presumably they can only be 
detained for special reasons ; and as a 
matter of fact anybody can be made a 
prisoner for special reasons. The French 
Ollicial Handbook for the use of officers 
directs newspaper correspondents to be 
detained so long' only as military necessity 
may warrant. At the commencement of 
this war the Russian authorities drew 
up some most stringent regulations to 
be observed by war correspondents with 
the Russian army. In connection with 
this question, it may be remembered that 
early in the war the Faiuan, a vessel 
chartered by the Chicago Daily Press cor- 
respondent, -sA as captured by two Russian 
“destroyers.” Officers and marines 
were placed on board, and the correspon- 
dent and crew were sent below and 
heavily guarded for a lime. The Fasvan 
was ultimately released, however, and 
nothing more came of the incident. 

As our readers are aware, wireless 
telegraphy has been largely employed in 
this war by both combatants, and Admiral 
Alexcieff is said to have threatened to 
treat as a spy a newspaper correspondent 
who made use of wireless telegraphy 
w'ithin the zone of operations of the 
Russian hleot. 

We will no\v pass to another subject, 
namcl)^ some of the vielhods of waging 
war, and in this connection there docs 
not appear to have been any employ- 
ment by the Japanese of Privalecrs, eitlicr 
during the Chino-Japanese 'war or the 
present one. The parties to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, in 1S56, decided to abolish 
privateering, which is chiell)' plundering, 
and all the civilised Powers have signed 
the Declaration except Spain, ilexico, 
and the United States. Some regrettable 
incidents occurred, however, on the part 
of the Russian volunteer squadron, which 
we shall refer to later on — notably, the 
seizure of the P. and O. Liner Malacca, 
and some other British and German 
vessels. Among the other methods 01 
warfare which are forbidden by the law.s 
of civilised nations m.ay be mentioned 
assassination, or murder by treachery ; but 
killing by surprise (ambush for instance) 
is permissible. It is also unlawful to 


poison food or water which is likely to be 
consumed by an enemy ; also the use of 
poisoned W'eapons. Guns, also, must not 
be loaded with nails, glass, or scrap.s 
of metal, etc. Happily the present war 
appears to have been carried on w'ithout 
recourse to these methods. 

Witli regard to projectiles, more es- 
pecially of the explosive type, the De- 
claration of St. Petersburg (1868) forbids 
the use of any projectile which, being 
filled w’ilh a fulminating or inflammable 
substance, shall weigh less than 400 
grammes {f.e., a little less than i lb.). 
By the Brussels Conference of 1874 it is 
laid down that “ the laws of war do not 
recognise in belligerents an unlimited 
rig-ht to choose the means of destroying 
the enemy.” This question was also 
dealt with by two of the Declarations at 
the Congress at the Hague. The 2nd 
Declaration had for its aim “ the pro- 
hibition of the use of any projectile having 
for its sole object the dispersion of 
asphyxiating or injurious gas.” This 
Declaration met with the unanimous as- 
sent of the Powers ; but to the 3rd 
Declaration, prohibiting “ the use of 
balls which readily expand or flatten 
themselve.s in the human body,” Great 
Britain W'ould not agree, as it struck 
at the use of the “ dum-dum ” bullet. 

As regards the employment of the 
French “melinite” and the German 
“ roburitc,” the ground for maintaining 
that they do not transgress the 2nd 
Declaration of the Hague Congress is, 
that neither their sole or even main object 
is the dispersion of noxious or injurious 
gases, but simply the same object as the 
ordinary shell — namel}’, destruction by 
concussion or explosion, an3' formation of 
gas being incidental and trifling in 
amount. On the other hand, the amount 
of destruction or suffering inflicted is 
immaterial if the result attained is con- 
sidered to be proportionate. For in- 
stance, no objection is made to the 
legitimate and proper use of mines or 
torpedoes, and it is perfectly permissible 
to rum a vessel and sink her with all 
hands. 

In the course of a paper on “ Problems 
of Neutrality connected wdth the Russo- 
Japanese War ” read at the Royal Naval 
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College, Greenwich, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence, the lecturer referred to the 
floating of mines on the high seas, and the 
destruction, by a Russian mine, of the 
Japanese battleship Haisnse, and conse- 
quent terrible loss of life. The lecturer 
observed that there were no precedents 
for guidance in dealing wdth the matter. 
It seemed to him, however, that every 
sound principle was against a belligerent 
transforming any part of the open sea 
into a niine field. At the same time, if 
mines placed in belligerent waters, where 
they might be properly used, got loose, 
and floating about interfered with neutral 
navigation, then the case was on all fours 
with that of a stray shot which, missing 
one of the bell'gcrcnt ships, might per- 
chance do damage to a ncHitnil vessel 
in the vicinity. Vice-Admiral Harris, 
w'ho occupied the chair on the occ.'ision 
of this lecture, expressed his opinion that 
while belligerents certainly had a right 
to lay mines within the three-mile limit, 
it was undoubtedly an interference with 
the rights of neutrals to place them ten 
miles out. Suppose, he said, we were at 
war W'ith France, and each side laid mines 
ten miles out in the Channel, life would 
not be worth li\ ing for any merchant 
vessel using those waters. Of course, 
the mines in the Yellow Sea might have 
broken adrift, and he hoped that was the 
case. It is believed in naval circles that 
this question will be brought to the 
attention of the Hague Tribunal, in order 
that a clause bearing on it may be added 
to the rules of law which the tribunal has 
laid down. 

Abuses of flags of truce, of the badges 
or flags of the Geneva Convention, or of 
the military insignia or uniform of the 
enemy, are breaches of the laws of war. 
An instance of abuse of the white flag 
appears to ha^’c occurred at the battle 
of Nan-shan (Kin-chan). It was stated 
by a wounded Japanese ofliccr that the 
reason w'hy the Japanese losses in that 
battle were so heavy was that the 
Russians displayed a w-'hite flag and ap- 
parently surrendered. “ We advanced,” 
he said, ‘‘ and were on the point of pass- 
ing them wdien the enemy fired point 
blank, killing and w'Oiinding many of our 
men.” It may not be generally known 
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that while the enemy is not bound to 
receive a flag of truce, the bearer of one 
is inviolate, and may not be fired upon, 
injured, or even taken prisoner. 

Ihe principal instance of bombard ment 
was, of course, that of Port Arthur. 
The bombardment of unfortified and un- 
defended places is forbidden, except 
where it occurs in connection with the 
destruction of valuable naval or military 
establishments, or where supplies arc 
forcibly withheld. In the Chino-Japanesc 
War, on the iSth and 19th January, 1^95, 
a Japanese squadron bombarded Tung- 
chow in order to divert the attention of 
the Chinese troops from \’ung-chow, the 
point at which the Japanese force was to 
land. The operation, never intended to 
be more than a diversion, was altogether 
insignificant, but the missionaries in 
Tung-chow formulated a complaint that 
the Japanese loan t only bombarded a pcace- 
fnl ioivn. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was defended by forts, which 
replied to the Japanese fire. It is now 
the practice to give notice permitting 
women, children, and other non-com- 
batants to leave places which are about’ 
to be bombarded ; but it seems that this 
notice is not legally necessary. 

The use of savage auxiliaries by one 
civilised Power against another, although 
it is strictly condemned, can hardly be 
termed illegal ; and savage troops may 
undoubtedly be employed where they are 
regularly embodied, trained, and led by 
Luropcan (and now presumably by Japan- 
ese) olficers. 

The use of spies is allow.ablc, but in 
the event of their capture the penalty is 
death by hanging .after trial by court- 
martial. During the Franco-German 
War of 1S70 the Germans treated as spies 
persons crossing their lines in balloons. 
These were severely punished, although 
the death penally was not enforced ; and 
now, by the Declaration of Hnissels, 
balloonists are no longer treated as spies, 
and their status as prisoners of war is 
defined by the Olficial Manual for olficers 
of the French army. 

We now come to an important subject, 
namely, that relating to ships and mari- 
time relations during hostilities. The 
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ships of an enemy, both warships and Russian gunboat Mandjur, which the 


merchant vessels, may be attacked and 
captured in their own ports and waters, 
in the ports and waters of the attacking 
Power, and on the high seas; but they 
cannot be interfered with in neutral ports 
or waters. Government ships of a 
belligerent may be captured unless en- 
gaged in exploration or scientific investi- 
gation ; unless they are cartel-ships (i.c., 
public or private vessels employed ex- 
clusively as transports for the conveyance 
of exchanged prisoners) ; or are hospital 
ships flying the Geneva cross, and 
designated as such, and other vessels 
carrying sick and wounded under that 
flag. The enemy’s private ships may be 
captured, except those lying in the 
enemy’s ports at the commencement of 
hostilities ; but enemy ships entering 
territorial waters after war has com- 
menced arc liable to seizure and confisca- 
tion. Fishing boats engaged in coast 
fishing, and their gear, are exempt from 
seizure, but not those engaged in deep- 
sea fishing. In connection with the sub- 
ject of fishing-vessels, and as an illustra- 
tion of the splendid patriotic feeling 
among all classes of the Japanese, it may 
be mentioned that early in the war the 
poor deep-sea fishermen (whose liveli- 
hood is ever a very precarious one) were 
preparing to set out for the fishing 
grounds off the Korean coast, but they 
first consulted the naval authorities at 
Tokio as to whether they could do .so 
with safety. On being advised to 
abandon their project on .account of the 
risks to which they' would be expo.scd in 
wartime, the fishermen resolved to utilise 
their craft as a volunteer fleet for use in 
their country’s service as opportunities 
should offer themselves. 

Belligerent vessels which at the out- 
break of war are on a voyage to a hostile 
port from a hostile or a neutral one, and 
vessels which have commenced loading at 
an enemy’s or other foreign port (not 
having issued from such port), are u.sually 
exempted from capture during a specified 
period ; and permission is occasionally 
granted for an enemy’s vessels with cargo 
for a hostile port to enter and leave same 
safely'. A dilTiculty will be remembered 
which arose in connection with the 


Chinese, on the 17th February, 1904, had 
warned to leave Shanghai, under pressure 
of the Japanese Consul. As the Russian 
captain did not seem at all inclined to 
clear out, representing that he was await- 
ing orders from his Admiral, the Japanese 
stationed the Akitsushima cruiser at 
Woosung, under orders to keep an eye 
on the gunboat. On the 27th March the 
Chinese Foreign Office advised the Taotai 
at Shanghai that the Russian Minister at 
Pekin had agreed to dismantle the Mand- 
jur, which operation was completed on 
the 31st March, the Akitsushima leaving 
immediately afterwards. 

During the course of the war there 
have been many incidents illustrative of 
the right of visitation and search of vessels 
of different nationalities. The object of 
this visitation and search, it may be ex- 
plained for the benefit of the lay mind, is 
to ascertain the nationality of a ship and 
the nature of her cargo. The right is 
strictly a belligerent one, and docs not 
exist in time of peace, except by Treaty. 
The warships or government vessels of 
neutral Powers cannot at any time be 
visited and searched by a belligerent ; and 
an enemy’s private vessels may only be 
stopped, visited, and overhauled in time 
of war on the high seas, with the object of 
discovering whether they or their cargoes 
are contraband of ivar, or otherwise liable 
to seizure. Piratical vessels, or those sus- 
pected of being pirates, can be visited 
at any time. Respecting this right, 
which is frequently abused, a strong 
attitude was assumed by Captain Pre.s- 
bilero of the Italian cruiser Marco Polo, 
who reported that on the 14th March, 
1904, near Suda Bay, he came across the 
Russian Dmitri Donskoi, also a cruiser. 
The Russian (which had previously 
stopped several men-of-war and mer- 
chantmen) fired a blank shot across the 
bows of the Marco Polo; but Captain 
Presbitero, who questioned the Russian’s 
right to dictate to a neutral war- 
ship, declined to stop, and forth- 
with continued his voyage to China 
without further molestation. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, seized the 
Norwegian steamer Hermes on the gth 
F'ebruary, . 1904, near Port Arthur, 
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and took her into Xatjfiusaki. Near 
Chefoo, also, they took three other Nor- 
Ti'egian merchantmen, the Lcita, Ac/iv, 
and Sci///i, all of which were lound to be 
laden with coal 'tor the Russians. On 
the same date the Russians were kind 
enough to sink a Hritish steamer, the 
at Port Arthur. The Fiipiiig 
was leaxing the harbour, and when 
abreast ol the Russian guardship, the 
latter, without gixing anj xxarning, fired 
three shells, two of which hit the Hritish 
ship in, the bows and seriously wounded 
fixe Chinese passengers. The Piipi/ig's 
papers being subsequently lound to be 
all in order, the Russian captain apolo- 
gised to the Hritish commander, alleging 
that It XX as a miUakc! The other British 
steamers, the Frcinkby and KUnckdalc, 
laden xxith coal for China, xxere also 
stopped by the Russians, but xxere sub- 
sequentlx' released. They also detained 
lor eight days the N'orxxegian steamer 
Malliildc, on a x ox age to Nagasaki, but 
she xx’as afterxxards released. An un- 
fortunate incident, hoxx'ex er, occurred in 
connedtion xxith the Hupuig, a British 
steamer xxhich, through sticss ol xxeathcr, 
sought shelter on the loth h'ebruary 
in the rd^dstead of Port Arthur, as 
did also the British steamer C/iiiig- 
piiig, and the German steamer FrotUo. 
When night came on the Russian 
authorities ordered the lights on all these 
xxssels to be put out. Subsequentlx a 
Russian xxar-xcssel came into harbour 
and commenced filing on the ships," the 
Vrouln receiving most of the shots. The 
forts also commenced to fire on both the 
Russian man-of-xvar and the merchant 
vessels ! Next day the Russians ordered 
the llstpiu^ to proceed to Dalny, xxhere 
she XX as detained for lour daxs under 
guard, in spite of the protests ol her 
captain, the Russians alleging that their 
mine-transport had been bloxxn up and 
no one knexv the positions of the mines. 
Finallx the Hsipnig xxas alloxxcd to con- 
tinue her voyage to Shanghai. Among 
other British ships captured and detained 
xvere the Foxlon Hall and the Rosalie. 
The British India Mail Steamer Mombasa 
xvas ch.'ised in the Red Sea by a Russian 
fleet, alter txvo shots had been fired 
across her boxxs, but alter a long examin- 


ation she xxas alloxved to proceed. More 
recentl) some incidents took place xvhich 
threatened serious consequences at the 
time, namely, the sei/ure of the Germ:in 
Mail Steamer Fnnz Heinrich and the 
British liner Malacca, also the sinking ol 
the British steamer Knight Commander, 
all of xxhich exploits xxere effected by the 
so-called Russian “ xolunteer ” squadion. 

With respect to a voliiiilecr navy, its 
legality largely depends upon the amount 
ol control xxhich the Poxxer employing it 
exercises oxer the ships and their crexxs. 
It stands to reason, hoxxexer, that il a 
merchant xessel starts on a x'oxage as 
such, she must retain that character till 
her X ox age is ended ; and if she throxxs 
oft the guise ol a merchantman and as- 
sumes that ol a xxarship, she cannot be 
considered other than a pirate. 

Belorc proceeding to consider the Laxv 
of Neutrality it may be added that, lor 
the purpose ol prelecting neutral Poxxers, 
and deciding as to the x alidily ol captures 
and adjustment of claims, all civilised 
Poxxers establish Prize Courts. The 
jurisdiction ol such Courts extends not 
merely to captures by xxarships ol their 
oxxn flag, but also to exceptional captures 
during peace. A Prize Couit must be a 
duly constituted one, sitting in the 
tcrrilorj ol the captor, or ol his ally, 
but not in neutral territory. Japan or- 
ganised, in the Chino- Japanese War, a 
Prize Court, issued Pri. e Laxx s, and ex en 
despatched laxv officers to the head- 
quarters of the army and to the flag- 
ships of her naxy, in order that they 
might adxise on such questions ol Inter- 
national Laxv as should arise during the 
XX ar. 

N'nt 'iR.xLixy. 

One of the most important questions at 
the outbreak of the xvar xxas the position 
xxhich China xxould take up, and whether 
she xxould pronounce her neutrality and 
abide by it. Early in February she issued 
Imperial Edicts announcing that war had 
broken out betxveen Russia and Japan, 
and that, seeing that those nations were 
friendly with her, she must declare her 
neutrality. The Viceroys and Governors 
xvere therefore enjoined to maintain 
neutrality, preserve order, and protect 
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merchants and properly. At Pekin the 
authorities were specially warned ag-ainst 
allowing- evil rumours to spread ; the im- 
portance ol proteeling foi eigri legations 
and churches was elnphasised ; disturbers 
ol the peace were threatened with .se\cre 
punishment, and gra\e oflcnders with de- 
capitation. 

Being neither judge nor party, a neutral 
must exhibit such absolute impartiality 
that neither of the belligerents may obtain 
any substantial ad\antage or privilege 
over the' other ; on the other hand, a 
belli gerenl must pay .scrupulous respect 
to the so%ereignt\ ol his neutral neigh- 
bours. A neutral is not permitted to 
gite armed assistance to either part\, 
e\ en though he ma\ have promised to do 
so before the war ; he m.ay not lend mone} 
to either side, or guarani ee such loan ; 
he must not permit the passage ol 
belligerent troops through his territorj, 
or the levying within it of troops lor 
belligerent service ; nor may he give or 
sell armed ships or other instruments ol 
warlare to a belligerent, luirthermore, 
he must prevent and cancel all acts of 
hostility, either in the neutral territory 
itself or in the adjacent waters, prohibit 
the exercise of any belligerent jurisdic- 
tion therein, disarm and intern any troops 
attempting to traverse neutral territory, 
and set <'it liberty all prisoners of war 
found within its ’■■orders. A belligerent 
must not carry on hostilities within 
neutral territory ; use neutral harbours 
lor fitting out expeditions, recruiting 
men, or obtaining supplies of arms and 
stores ; nor use neutral territory as a 
base of operations. He must scrupu- 
lously observe all regulations ol neutral 
slate.s as to the admission of their crui.ser.s 
and their prizes into neutral ports, and 
the amount of innocent supplies they may- 
take on board ; must disarm and intern 
their troops driven across neutral 
frontiers, and make reparation to any 
state whose neutrality he may have 
violated. 

The subject of visitation and search of 
vessels has already been dealt with at 
some length, and it need only be added 
that by the 2nd Article of the Declaration 
of Paris : “ The neutral flag covers 

enemies’ goods, w'ith the exqeption ol 


contraband of war ” ; and by the 3rd 
article, “ Neutral goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture, under the enemy’s flag.” 
W ith regard to convoy, it seems clear that 
the right of search cannot be defeated 
by the acceptance of convoy, and resist- 
ance on the part ol convoying ships 
renders all the convoyed vcs.sels liable to 
capture. . . ' 

The subject of contraband of war 
is an important one, there being 
great diversity of opinion as to what 
articles may' be classed as contraband, 
and Ircqucntly treaties are entered into 
between nations, in w hich are specified 
the various articles which arc to be con- 
sidered by them as contraband ; and 
belligerents generally publish a list of 
the articles to be so treated. Provisions, 
being articles of ambiguous use, are not, 
as a rule, contraband ; but they may be- 
come so under certain circumstances. 
In the caso of the Fran lilargarctha, on' 
the 25th July, iSo5, Dutch cheese on a 
voyage from Amsteidam to Quimper vvas 
held not to be contraband, whilst on the 
follouing day Dutch cheese fit for naval 
stores, going on a voyage from Am-ster- 
dam to Corunna on the ship Zcldcn Rust, 
vvas condemned owing to the proximity, 
of the destination to the naval port of 
Perrol. In 1SS5 France, dui'ing her war 
with China, declared rice contraband. 
Ai tides of widest usage are generally 
contraband, as horses, sulphur, salt- 
petre ; and materials for naval construc- 
tion, such as timber, spars, engines, 
engine fittings, sail-cloth, rope, copper, 
hemp, and tar, hav e been considered con- 
traband by mutual consent ; al.so money, 
clothing, and unwrought metals. Coal 
was declared contraband by France in 
1859 and 1870 ; but during the Franco- 
German war I'higland considered that it 
ought to be determined by its destina- 
tion. 

Early in the present war (February, 
1904), in reply to a Cardiff firm who 
had approached him, Ford Lansdovvne 
said : “ I am to state, generally, that 
coal is an article ancipitts nsns, not per se 
contraband of war, but if destined for 
warlike, as opposed to industrial, use, 
it may become contrabahd. Whether in 
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any particular case coal is or is not con- 
traband of war is a matter primd facie 
for the determination of the prize courts 
of the captor’s nationality, and so lonjj 
as such decision when given does not 
conflict with well-established principles 
and rules of International Law, his 
Majesty's Government will not be pre- 
pared to take exception thereto. I am to 
add that his Majesty’s Government arc 
not at present aware that any declaration 
on the subject has been made by either 
of the belligerents.” On the loth Feb- 
ruary Japan published a notification of 
the various articles to be deemed contra- 
band, among which coal was included. 
This was followed by the Russian regu- 
lations, issued in March following, which 
included ‘‘ every kind of fuel, such as 
coal., naphtha, spirits, etc.” Raw cotton 
was also specified as contraband in the 
Russian schedule ; but, in answer to 
various enquiries, it was stated that the 
declaration applied only to raw cotton 
suitable for the manufacture of explosives, 
and not to cotton yarns or tissues. It has 
been stated that the japanc.se Govern- 
ment foresaw the probtibility of coal be- 
ing declared contraband, and conse- 
quently had for years been laying in large 
stores of Welsh coal, which was impera- 
tive for the use of torpedo-boats and de- 
stroyers, owing to its smokeless character. 


As regards telegraph cables, those be- 
tween points in the territory of an enemy 
are generally subject to such treatment as 
the necessities of war may require ; but 
cables between the territory of an enemy 
and neutral territory may be interrupted 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
enemy. A submarine cable between 
two neutral points is generally held 
to be inviolable, although censorship 
may possibly be exercised ■ over it, 
as Great Rritain did in the West 
Indian ports during the Spanish- 
American War. In March, igou, 
the Japanese Consul at Chefoo warned 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
that any attempt to repair the cable be- 
tween Chefoo and Port Arthur would be 
deemed a breach of neutrality, and the 
Company replied that no attempt would 
be made to do so without the permission 
of the Japanese Government. As regards 
despatches, these arc commonly classed as 
contraband. By hostile despatches is 
not meant ordinary mails. 

In concluding this article one cannot 
refrain from paying a tribute to Japan for 
the way in which she has observed the 
rules of International Law in her pre.sent 
conflict, her chivalrous treatment of her 
wounded and prisoner enemies, and her 
strict compliance with all the laws and 
usages of neutrality. 



